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THE  MOSAIC   CULTUS. 


3.  ON  THE.YABIOUS  KMDS  OF  OFFEBINGS  WITH  BEF£R£NC£ 

TO  THEIR  PURPOSE — continued. 

(b)  THE  PEAGE-OFFEBIN6. 
§   132. 

Its  Namey  Notion^  and  Division^ 

The  name  of  this  sacrifice  (D'>?^f  ?  nnr)  (1)  may  be  explained 
in  a  twofold  manner.  According  to  the  rabbinic  view  (2), 
it  is  derived  from  the  Kal  D^^,  integer  fuity  to  be  unharmed. 
Hence  wtf,  Ps.  vii.  4,  he  who  is  in  a  peaceful  or  friendly 
relation  to  me.  This  makes  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  declare 
that  the  offerer  is  in  a  relation  of  integrity,  a  relation  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  God.  Hence  the  LXX.  already  render  the 
words  by  elfnfvifc^  Ovala  and  sometimes  by  atoT'^piovy  the  Vul- 
gate hj  8acrijicia  pacijica  (3),  modems  by  peace-offering.  That 
such  a  notion  is  at  all  events  included  in  that  of  the  peace- 
offering,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  those  cases  in  which 
these  sacrifices  appear  in  conjunction  with  sin-offerings, .  the 
latter  (as  also  burnt-offerings)  are  to  be  offered  first;  comp. 
Lev.  ix.  18,  Num.  vi.  16,  etc.  'xhus  the  peace-offering 
is  manifestly  a  declaration  that  a  relation  of  perfect  peace 
between  the  Lord  and  the  offerer  is  restored  by  means  of  the 
atonement  effected,  y  The  second  explanation  of  the  expres- 
sion (4)  refers  it  to  the  Piel  D^?^,  to  compensate^  to  which  the 
noun  D^  is  said  to  be  related  in  the  same  manner  as  "i&b,  atone- 
ment, to  1B3  (5).  In  behalf  of  this  explanation,  it  may  be 
advanced  that  the  Flel  &^  is  the  technical  term  for  the  act  of 
offering  this  sacrifice^  for  it  is  frequently  used  in  combination 
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with  Kr>'J3  (vows,  which  are  a  kind  of  ^'V7f)f  Deut  xxiii.  22, 

etc.,  and  also  with  nilta  (offerings  of  thanksgiving),  Ps.  Ivi.  13 ; 

nay,  ia  Hos.  xiv«  2,  to  offer  calves  as  peace*offerings  is  called 

D^B  D^.    Care  mnst  however  be  takes,  if  this  derivation  is 

adopted,  not  to  limit  the  ^"V^f  to  the  specific  notion  of  the 

thank-offering^  for  the  former  not  only  include  the  sacrificia 

euehariatiea,  but  ondeabtedly  also  the  ^aerificia  impetratoriaj 

the  supplicatory  offerings ;  for  which  reason  peace-offerings  are 

offered,  e.g.  1  Sam.  ziii.  9,  before  commencing  a  battle,  and 

Judg.  XX.  26,  xxi.  4^  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25,  when  public  misfortunes 

had  been  suffered.  '  Hence  the  notion  of  the  ci^B^  must  be 

ft 

understood  in  a  more  general  sense  as  a  return  not  only  for 
some  benefit  already  obtained,  but  also  for  one  still  desired ; 
in  short,  as  a  testimony  that  to  God  alone  are  we  indebted  for 
whatever  we  receive  or  hope  for  {6).  These  offerings  were  called 
D^nsr  (nsi  signifying  to  slay  with  reference  to  eating),  because 
a  sacrificial  repast  was  one  of  their  essential  elements,  while 
the  consumption  of  the  entire  sacrifice  on  the  altar  was  peculiar 
to  the  burnt-offering  (7)«  ""In  the  Fentateuch  this  narrower 
<ise  of  •n3T  is  adhered  to,  the  word  being  never  there  used  of  an 
atoning  sacrifice;  nor  can  such  usage  be  proved  of  the  sub- 
aequent  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (8),  for  in  Ps.  IL  18  the 
thank-offerings  of  the  justified ^ (Hupfeld^  Hengstenberg, 
Delitzsch)  are  spoken  of  (9). 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  peace-offerings,  various 
opinions  have  also  been  entertained,  the  chief  passage  in  this 
respect,  Lev.  vii.  11  sqq.,  allowing  of  different  interpretations. 
According  to  Hengstenberg  {Evang^  Kivehemeitung^  1852,  p. 
134),  the  tetm  used,  ver.  12  sq.,  rnfi^'b^  rnt  (sacrifice  of  thanks- 
givings A.  V^)y  does  not  designate  one  kind  of  peace-offering,  but 
is  another  name  for  the  whole  species,  and  denotes  the  emotions 
which  are  iAOOiporaied  by  these  sacrifices.  Hence  there  would 
be  only  two  kinds  of  peace-offerings  (comp.  zxiL  18,  21),  viz. 
D^7?  ^"^  ^^j  ^^  being  iHtn  (on  account  of  thankfulness), 
oomp.  Ps.  liv.  8|  IvL  *  18,  cvi.  18  (10).     According  to  the 
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vsual  and  correct  Tiew,  three  kinds  are  distinguished  in  the 
above-cited  passage  of  LeviticuSy  viz.  1,  tHln  rnt  (or,  as  it  is 
called,  vers,  13  and  15,  O^P^  ^"^^  H?J),  the  thank  or  praise 
offering ;  2,  I'JJ,  the  vow ;  and  3,  na*!:,  the  free-will  offering.  ^ 
The  difference,  however,  between  the  thank-offering  and  the 
two  others  can  hardly  be  so  defined  (as  by  Ewald,  AlterthUmery  1st 
ed.  p.  55, 3d  ed.  p.  71)  as  to  make  the  latter  a  sacrifice  of  greater 
solemnity  and  excellence  because  of  the  psalms  and  hymns 
with  which  the  singers  and  musicians  accompanied  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  probably  this :  the  rnlfi  nat  being  offered 
without  having  been  previously  promised  for  some  benefit 
received,  and  thus  referring  to  a  favour  not  already  suppli- 
cated (11),  was  the  highest  among  the  DMpTB''.  The  vow  "^^j  ^^ 
the  contrary,  is  a  promised  offering  usually  presented  after  the 
reception  of  some  benefit  previously  entreated.  i/And  lastly, 
the  ^3*13  is  every  free  gift  for  which  there  was  no  other  occa- 
sion than  the  will  of  the  offerer,  whom  his  heart  impelled  to 
show  his  thankful  sense  of  all  the  blessings  which  the  goodness  of 
Ood  had  bestowed  on  bim.^  Comp.  especially  Deut.xvi.' 10;  and 
in  explanation  of  the  expression,  Ex.  xxxv.  29  (DTiiC  Qa?  TVi  IB^,) 
and  XXV.  2  (tei*  «3'n^  iB^«).  The  naij,  of  which  a  general  feel- 
ing of  love  to  God  is  the  impelling  cause,  would  thus  be  con- 
trasted not  merely  with  the  obligation  laid  upon  the  offerer 
by  a  vow,  but  also  with  sacrifices  occasioned  by  some  special 
benefit  (12)«  In  the  two  first  kinds,  the  precepts  concerning 
the  unblemished  nature  of  the  victim  were  to  be  observed,  the 
requirements  being,  according  to  Lev.  xxii.  23,  less  strict  in  the 
case  of  the  nafJJ  (13). 

(1)  A  single  offering  of  this  kind  is  thus  designated  in  the 
Pentateuch.  The  singular  D^  only  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Amos  v.  22. 

(2)  Embraced,  among  modems,  especially  by  Neumann, 
Sacra  N.  T.  eoluiaria^  1854,  p.  18  sqq. 

(3)  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  latter  translation  is 
that  it  makes  it  appear  as  if  peace  were  not  made  with  God  until 
this  sacrifice  was  offered,  while  in  fact  the  offering  presnp- 
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poses  that  this  peace  already  exists^  ax^  k  intended  only  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  it« 

(4)  Thia  view  has  recently  been  advocated  by  Hofmann ; 
comp.  his  apt  rexparks  in  his  Schriftheweisy  \u  1|  1st  ed.  p.  145,^ 
2(1  ed.  p.  227,  and  by  Knobel  on  Lev.  iii.  1. 

(5)  On  the  frequent  coincidence  in  meaning  of  nouns 
derived  from  the  Kal,  with  the  Piel  of  their  verb^  comp. 
Ewald,  Ausf.  Lehrb.  der  Hebr.  Sprachej  §  150b. 

(6)  Just  as  in  the  Psalms  God  is  frequently  thanked 
beforehand  for  help  which  is  expected,  and  as  O^^^^j  0^^^^ 
Isa.  i.  23,  Mic.  vii.  3,  signifies  a  remuneration  to  the  judge 
for  some  favour  to  be  granted  (comp*  Hofmann,  ib.).  But 
even  in  this  view  of  the  ch^  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  this  offering  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  friendly 
relation  between  God  and  the  offerer,  and  is  intended  to 
express  his  thankfulness  for  manifestations  of  Divine  good- 
ness bestowed  or  to  be  bestowed  on  account  of  this  rela- 
tion. 

(7)  For  the  meaning  of  rat,  to  slay  with  reference  to  eatin/^, 
eomp«  especially  Lev.  zvii.  3  sqq.,  Deut.  xii.  15. 

(8)  In  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  nnr 
is  occasionally  used  in  a  wider  sense,  signifying  sometimes 
(especially  when  combined  with  »^C9^)  bloody  sacrifices  in 
general,  sometimes  such  sacrifices  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
n^.  Still  the  examples  adduced  by  Gusset,  kx  Hebr.  ed.  2, 
415,  Neumann,  id.  sqq.,  and  others,  require  much  sifting,  and 
many  passages  where  the  wider  meaning  has  been  embraced 
refer  only  to  the  Q^^* 

(9)  Moreover,  no  sin-offering  might  be  brought  for  blood-» 
guiltiness^  So  too  only  Shelamim  can  be  intended  by  n3T  in 
Jer.  vii.  22,  as  shown  by  ver.  21,  and  in  xvii.  26,  as  proved 
by  the  connection. 

(10)  This  view  makes  it  impossible  to  understand  the  in- 
junction Goncerntng  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice,  Lev.  vii.  15  in 
its  relation  with  16-18,  in  its  natural  meaning.  Besides,  it 
must  be  observed  that  a  nsT,  differing  from  the  D^7?  ^^^ 
T\)T\y  is  also  mentioned  xxiii.  37  and  Deut.  xii.  6. 

(11)  Properly  a  sacrifice  of  confession  (according  to  the 
original  meaning  of  ^H^)'  ^^  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
Divine  favours  as  undeserved  as  they  were  unexpected. 
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(12)  These  distinctions  ate^  for  want  of  more  exact  defini>- 
tions,  comparatively  conjectural. 

(13)  Even  animals  with  limbs  abnormally  large  or  small 
might  be  offered.'  Free-will  offerings  of  mioney  for  the  repair 
of  the  sanctuary  and  its  Vessels  were  also  reckoned  among 
the  TAyvi  in  their  wider  sense  (fix.  xxv.  2y  xxxv.  21).  The 
only  remark  to  be  made  on  the  material  of  the  peace-offering 
is  that  cattle,  sheep,  or  go^ts  of  both  sexes  might  be  used  (Lev. 
iii.  6),  though  even  here  preference  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  males  (comp.  such  passages  as  ix.  4,  18,  Num»  vii.  17  sqq.), 
and  that  pigeons  are  never  mentioned.  The  peace-offering 
was,  like  the  burnt-offering,  accompanied  by  a  meat  and  a 
driuk  offering,  for  it  is  evident  from  Num.  xv.  3  that  what  is 
prescribed  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  Lev.  vii.  12, 
applies  also  to  the  other  two  kinds* 

§133. 

The  Ritual  of  the  Peace^Offering. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  peace-offering,  the  proceedings  were,  down 
to  and  including  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  identical  with 
those  practised  at  the  burnt-offering  (comp.  Lev.  m.  2),  except 
that,  as  already  remarked,  §  126,  the  slaying  of  the  animal 
was  not  restricted  to  the  north  side  of  the  altar^  On  the  other 
hand,  a  proceeding  essentially  differing  from  the  ritual  of  the 
burnt-offering  made  its  appearance  after  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood.  The  whole  animal  was  not  placed  upon  the  altar,  but 
the  fat  alone  was  removed  at  the  cutting  up  of  the  animal  and 
afterwards  burnt  (Lev.  iii.  3-5,  9-11, 14-16,  ix.  19  sq.).  This 
fat  consisted,  in  the  case  of  oxen  and  goats,  of  four,  in  that 
of  sheep,  of  five  parts  ^(1).  The  fat  interspersed  in  the  flesh 
was  not  sacrificed,  and  the  prohibition  of  fat  as  food  relates  only 
to  these  separable  portions ''(Lev.  vii.  23^25)  (2).  ""The  reason 
for  burning  these  fatty  portions  on  the  altar  was  that  they  were 
regarded  as  the  choice  parts  of  the  animal  (3).  After  the 
removal  of  the  fat,  the  offerer  of  a  private  peace-c^ering  was 
to  bring  with  his  own  hand  not  only  this,  but  also  the  wave- 
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breast  (ntn)  (4)  and  the  right  jAtef  (according  to  the  general 
view — LXX.  fipaxi^v;  Vulgate,  arma — ^the  right  shoalder, 
therefore  a  fore  leg;  according  to  Knobel,  the  right  hind  leg, 
the  right  thigh)  to  the  priest  as  a  heave-offering  (Lev.  vii. 
29'-34)«  '^  This  brings  us  to  discuss  the  ceremony  of  the 
waving  or  swinging  "^(^l^^n^  '^^?)i  &s  well  as  the  question, 
what  relation  this  had  to  that  of  heaving  (Q^?,  ^^'^^).  Be- 
sides the  case  just  mentioned,  the  former  occurred  also  at  the 
peace-offerings  enjoined  at  the  consecration  of  priests  (Lev.  vii. 
29-34)  and  the  dedication  of  Nazarites  (Num.  vi.  20),  at  the 
jealousy-offering  (ver.  25),  at  the  trespass-offering  of  the  leper 
(Lev.  xiv.  12),  at  the  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  new  com  at  the 
Passover,  and  the  loaves  of  first-ripe  com  and  peace-offering 
lambs  at  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (5)."^  According  to  Jewish 
tradition,  which  coincides  with  the  intimations  given  (Ex. 
xxix.  24,  Lev.  viii.  27,  etc.),  it  consisted  in  the  priest  lajring 
the  matter  to  be  waved  upon  the  hands  of  the  offerer  (6), 
placing  his  hands  under  those  of  the  latter,  and  moving  them 
in  a  horizontal  direction — backwards  and  forwards,  according 
to  the  Talmud  (K^30^  'T)^)}  and  also  towards  the  right  and  left, 
that  is,  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  according  to 
some  later  Habbis  (7).^  Of  the  meaning  of  the  transaction^  in 
the  simpler  form  in  which  the  Talmud  describes  it,  no  doubt 
can  exist,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  waving  took  place 
almost  exclusively  in  the  case  of  such  portions  of  sacrifices  as 
were  allotted  to  the  priests  as  a  gift  from  Jehovah  (8).  ^he 
swinging  forwards  evidently  denoted  the  presentation  of  the 
gift  to  God, — ^it  was  a  declaration  in  action  that  it  properly 
belonged  to  Him;  while  the  moving  it  backwards  again  ex- 
pressed that  God  on  His  part  returned  the  gift,  and  assigned 
it  to  the  priest^  In  the  view  connected,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  rabbinical  explanation,  according  to  which  the  cere- 
mony is  Bsid  to  allude  to  the  universal  government  of  God  {9\ 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  such  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
Divine  omnipresence  (as  Sykes,  aber  die  Op/er,  edited  by  Semler, 
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pp.  36,  54^  designates  the  wave-offering)  should  take  place  jast 
with  those  portions  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  relinqoished  to 
the  priests  (10)»  We  next  proceed  ta  the  heaving^  which  also, 
according  to  most  of  the  Babbis^  who  are  followed  in  this 
respect  by  many  moderns,  particularly  by  Kurtz,  was  a  special 
ceremony,  a  moving  upwards  and  downwards  of  portions  of  the 
sacrifice  with  reference  to  the  God  who  rules  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  V  It  was  in  some  instances  combined  with  the  wave- 
offering,  in  others  practised  independently,  via.  in  the  case  of 
those  portions  of  a  sacrifice  which  were  burnt  as  exclusively 
belonging  to  God,  the  memorial  (aalcarahj^  of  the  meat-offering 
and  the  fat,  Lev.,  ii.  9,  iv.  8^  10,  etc.),  whence  it  has  been 
remarked  that,  generally  speaking,  heaving  and  burning 
appear  in  combination.'*'  The  ceremony  of  heaving  likewise 
took  place  with  the  above-named  heave-shoulder^  (pie^  |"^9^'^^'?)* 
Unquestionably  a  separate  ceremony  of  heaving  occurs  in  the 
later  Jewish  ritmal,  but  this  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  the 
Pentateuch  (11).  Especially  is  it  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
passages  o&  sacrifice,  D^l?  is  never  combined  with  •^j»^j"^^,  or, 
as  V?n  is,  with  niiT  ^jBp^  but  with  nj«iv  (we  also  meet  with 
njn^^  T\tyra^^  the  heave  belonging  to  Jehovah)^  and  that  the 
IP  partitive  is  generally  used  with  the  word,  to  specify  from 
what  whole  the  heave  is  to  be  taken  (comp.  Lev*  ii.  9,  iv.  8, 10, 
vi.  8,  etc.)  (12).  The  expression  TO^'^W,  moreover,  elsewhere 
signifies  nothing  else  than  what  is  taken  away,  what  is 
separated  from  the  whole  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  of  the  first-bom,  the  tenth,  the  devoted, 
the  Lord's  share  of  the  spoil  (Num.  xv.  19^  sq.,  xviii.  11  sq., 
xxxi.  41,  etc.),  the  word  denoting  in  general  the  sacred  tribute 
(comp.  Lev.  xxii.  12 ;  Num»  v.  9)  (13)^  This  meaning  is  also 
suitable  in  the  passages  concerning  sacrifice;  nor  are  we  obliged 
in  a  single  instance  to  accept  a  special  ceremony  of  heaving. 
Thus  norrn  JAV  also  is  the  shoulder  or  thigh,  which,  after  the 
Lord  has  received  His  part  and  relinquished  the  breast  of  it  to 
the  priest,  is  relinquished  or  taken  off  on  the  part  of  the  offerer 
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in  favourof  the  officiating  priest«;(14).  After  the  separation 
of  the  wave-breast,  the  rest  of  the  flesh  was  the  portion  of  the 
offerers  (1?),  to  be  used  1)7  them  as  a  sacrificial  feast  in  the 
Sanctuary,  in  which  all  the  members  of  their  families  and  other 
guests  might  participate.  Levitical  cleanness  was  indispens- 
able in  all  who  ate  of  the  sacrifices ;  any  one  who  should,  in 
spite  of  any  uncleanness  he  might  have  incurred,  eat  thereof, 
was  to  be  cut  off.  In  the  case  of  the  thank-offering,  the  flesh 
was  to  be  consumed  on  the  same  day  (vii.  15,  xxii.  29  sq.);  in 
that  of  other  sacrifices,  on  the  second  at  furthest ;  if  any  re- 
mained till  the  third  day,  it  was  to  be  burned  (vii.  16  sq.,  six. 
6  sq.)  (16).  The  signification  of  this  sacrificial  repast  Vas  not 
(as  Bahr,  Sipmholik^  ii.  p.  374,  and  others  suppose)  that  Jehovah, 
as  proprietor  of  the  flesh  which  was  offered,  was  the  host,  and 
they  who  fed  thereon  His  guests;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather 
God  who  condescended  to  be  the  guest  of  the  offerer,  receiving 
the  breast  as  Hrs  portion  of  honour,  and  then  relinquishing  it 
to  His  servant  the  priest.  Thus  the  repast  was  a  pledge  of  the 
blessed  fellotoship  into  which  He  would  enter  with  flis  people 
among  whom  He  dwelt  (17)^  It  was  also  to  be  a  love-feast^ 
at  which,  besides  the  members  of  the  family,  the  Levites  (Deut. 
zii.  18)  and  (as  prescribed,  Deut.  xvi.  11,  in  the  case  of  the 
peace-offerings  at  Pentecost)  the  needy  were  to  find  refresh- 
ment. '  Niggardliness  was  prevented  by  tlie  prohibition  of  a 
longer  keeping  of  the  flesh;  still  the  principal  reason  of  the 
injunction  to  consume  it  before  the  third  day,  may  have  lain 
in  the  likelihood  of  corruption  taking  place  (18). 

(1)  In  oxen  and  goats  it  consisted  of  the  fat  covermg  the 
intestines  (^^)i  the  fat  upon  the  intestines,  the  two  kidneys 
with  their  fat,  and  finally,  the  caul  of  the  liver  (so  Luther, 
De  Wette,  and  Knobel ;  on  the  other  hand,  most  moderns 
understand  by  ^?3?"^?  ^TJ^*  the  great  upper  lobe  of  the  liver). 
In  sheep,  the  fat  tail  was  added  as  a  fifth  piece.  It  seems 
needless  here  to  go  into  farther  particulars  concerning  the 
meanbg  of  these  somewhat  disputed  expressions. 
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(2)  The  prohibition  did  not  relate  to  the  fat  of  other  eatable 
animals,  such  as  deer.  Hence  the  statement^  sometimes  made, 
that  fat,  as  well  as  the  blood,  was  among  the  articles  of  food 
forbidden  bj  the  Mosaic  law,  is  incorrect.  The  passage,  Lev. 
viii.  25,  expressly  says,  '^  Whosoever  eateth  the  fat  of  the  beast 
of  which  men  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  onto  the  Lord." 

(3)  ^^  Flos  camia^^  Neumann's  above-named  work,  p.  35 
Thus,  generally  speaking,  it  was  the  best  and  most  nourishing 
part  which  was  to  be  offered  to  God,  on  which  account  the 
Hebrew  gave  a  very  wide  extent  to  the  term  3^n  (Qen,  xlv.  18 ; 
Num.  xviii.  12  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  14,  etc.).  Keil  insists  on  seeing 
also  in  the  fat  a  symbol  of  the  inward  man.  But  if  a  symbol 
were  here  in  question,  should  we  not  expect  that  the  heart, 
which  Scripture  represents  as  the  seat  of  life,  would  have 
been  offered?  Finally,  the  opinion  of  Maimonides,  that  the 
fat  was  denied  to  man  and  destined  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar 
on  dietetic  grounds,  has  been  aptly  opposed  by  Bahr  {Sym- 
boliky  ii.  p.  382)  in  the  remark,  '^  Is  the  Lord  to  have  what 
man  cannot  use— what  would  disagree  with  him  V 

(4)  '^  The  breast,  which  in  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  is  called 
the  brisket,  consists  mostly  of  gristly  fat,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
flavoured  portions"  (Knobel)* 

(5)  In  the  case  both  of  the  last  named  and  of  the  trespass^ 
offering  lamb  of  the  leper,  it  took  place  with  the  whole  animal 
be/ore  it  was  slain.  In  Thosaphta  Menaohoth^  viii.  6  (Ugolino, 
Thesaur.  xix.  p.  675,  con)p.  Reland,  AnL  iii.  1.  17),  the  matter 
is  thus  defined : — 1.  Private  peace-offerings — laying  on  of  the 
hand  before  slaying,  waving  afterwards;  2.  Public  peace- 
offerings — no  laying  on  af  the  hand,  waving  both  before  and 
after  slaying ;  3.  Trespass^offering  of  the  leper — waving  and 
laying  on  of  the  hand  before  slaying. 

(6)  Witii  respect  to  this  part  of  the  transaction,  the  LXX. 
denote  it  by  eiririOepaif  hrlBeiuL. 

(7)  See  the  passages  from  later  Rabbis  in  Outram,  id. 
p«  151  sq. — On  the  form  of  waving  at  the  consecration  of 
Levites,  see  §  94.  Rabbinical  tradition,  founded  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  Ex.  xxix.  27,  hereafter  to  be  discussed,  con- 
nects also  the  heaving  upwards  and  downwards  •(l^^D^  ''^^) 
with  the  manipulation  of  waving  {Menachoih^  v.  6 ;  Thosaphta 
Menaehoth,  vii.  9,  in  UgoL  p.  671,  etc),  and  consequently 
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represents  the  portions  of  the  sacrifice  as  swung  in  f  oar  or  in 
six  directions. 

(8)  This  refers  also,  according  to  Num.  yiii.  19,  to  the  wave 
of  the  Levites. — On  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony,  Lev.  viii; 
25  sq.,  see  §  95. 

(9)  Deo  omnia  impUnti,  omnia  tuend  etpo^sicUnti  victima  rite 
porreetafuit  (Witsius^  Miscell.  i.  p.  403). 

(10)  Compare  on  this  point  especially  Keil,  ArcJusoL  i. 
p.  253. 

(11)  In  this  respect  I  entirely  coincide  with  Knobel  on  Lev. 
vii.  33,  in  opposition  to  Kurtz.  Comp.  also  on  this  point,  Eeil, 
ArehcBoL  p.  244  sq. ;  Oesenins,  too,  who  in  his  Tlieeaurusy  iL 
p.  866,  embraced  the  usual  view,  subsequently  renounced  it, 
iii.  p.  1277. 

(12)  The  P?  D*l?,  Lev,  ii.  9,  corresponds  with  the  p  YP\>  of  ver. 
2,  and  the  "iDVi,  iu  vers.  31  and  35,  with  the  Oivr  in  Lev.  iv.  10. 

(13)  With  this  corresponds  also  the  later  use  of  the  word, 
Isa.  zl.  20,  and  in  Ezekiel.  Li  the*  latter,  nortA  D^n  stands, 
ch.  zlv.  1,  xlviii.  8,  12,  20,  for  the  portions  of  land  set  apart 
for  Jehovah  (for  the  temple  and  priests),  and  ch.  xlv.  13, 
for  the  oblations  to  be  given  to  the  prince  for  distribution  in 
sacrifices.  Comp.  finally,  Ezra  riii.  25.  The  LXX.  translate 
it  in  Ex.  XXV.  2  sq.,  where  it  is  used  of  the  gifts  for  the  making 
of  the  tabernacle,  by  airapx,4  >  ^  ^he  parallel  passages,  xxxv.  21, 
xxxvi.  8,  by  a^ipefia ;  and  only  in  xxx.  13  sq.,  where  it  stands 
for  the  offering  of  the  half  shekel  for  the  sanctuary,  by  kUr^pa 
(Onkelos  in  all  these  passages,  by  KmenOK).  They  have  indeed 
hit  the  right  meaning  when  they  also  translate  C^^n,  Lev.  ii.  9, 
by  a^iuptiv,  and  iv.  8  by  irepuupHify  etc* 

(14)  The  juxtaposition  of  the  HJ^n  and  the  D>*^  in  Ex. 
xxix.  27  does  not  prove,  since  each  of  the  two  relative  clauses 
refers  to  a  different  object,  that  the  latter  denotes  a  ceremony 
identical  with  waving,  in  which  case  it  would  be  indifferent 
whether  D^^  ^kd  were  combined,  as  in  the  LXX.,  with 
tn^n  or  with  ^f^?|.  Finally,  it  must  be  considered  that 
neun  also  appears  with  the  general  meaning  *^ offering'^  in  Ex. 
xxxv.  22,  xxxviii.  24,  for  the  gold  used  for  the  sanctuary,  while 
only  TWM^  stands  for  the  silver  and  brass,  because  here  the  point 
of  view  embraced  is  that  what  was  brought  was  but  a  portion 
removed  from  the  mass.    The  wave-breast  and  heave-shoulder 
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allotted  to  the  priest  might  be  eaten  by  him,  after  being  bpiled 
or  roasted  in  a  clean  place  (not  necessarily  the  sanctuary),  Lev* 
X.  14.  Dent,  zviii.  3  seems  to  offer  a  difficulty,  since,  accord- 
ing to  this  passage,  the  priest's  due,  najn  ^naf  rtKO  Djn  nwD, 
whether  of  ox  or  sheep,  was  to  be  the  shoulder,  the  two  cheeks, 
and  the  maw.  Many  (comp.  Biehm,  die  Geaetzgebung  Mosis  im 
Lande  Moaby  p.  41  sq.)  see  in  the  passage  an  alteration  of  the 
portions  of  offerings  appointed  by  former  laws.  The  evident 
reference,  however,  of  vers.  1  and  2  to  Num.  xviii.  20,  decidedly 
gives  the  impression  that  the  passage  is  an  addition  to  earlier 
appointments.  Besides  what  is  granted  to  the  priests  by  the 
Lord,  inasmuch  as  He  will  be  their  HTn^,  a  gift  of  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  people  is  also  allotted  them.  In  this  sense  the 
reference  of  the  passage  to  the  peace-offering  presents  no  diffi- 
culty ;  and  a  confirmation  of  this  reference  may  be.  seen  in 
1  Sam.  ii.  13  sq.  (see  Schultz,  dcu  Deuteronomiwn  erklarty  p.  59). 
Jewish  tradition,  however,  sp  far  as  it  can  be  followed  up 
( Josephus,  AnU  iv.  4.  4 ;  Philo,  de  saeerd.  hon.  §  3 ;  Mlshna 
ChoUny  X.  1  \  comp.  Ranke,  Unterauehungem  ilber  den  Pen" 
tateuchy  ii.  p.  290  sq.),  has  regarded  this  passage  as  prescribing 
the  bestowal  of  a  portion  of  animals  elaughtered  for  ordinary 
use  (Philo :  airo  r&v  If 09  rov  fiafwO  Ovo/iivtov ;  or,  as  the 
Mishna  expresses  it,  this  tribute  was  to  be  given  from  the 
pTfn^  the  profane,  under  which  point  of  view  (xi.  1)  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  sheep-shearing,  mentioned  Dent*  xviii.  4,  are  also 
regarded) ;  and  this  precept  may  be  most  simply  explained  by 
the  fact  (Banke,  p.  295)  that  a  compensation  was  to  be  given 
to  the  priests  for  the  loss  of  revenue  they  sustained  by  the 
alteration  of  the  law  of  Lev.  xvii*  1-9,  contained  in  Dent.  xii. 
When  Biehm  opposes  to  this  view  of  the  passage  the  imprac- 
ticability of  such  a  precept,  we  must  consider,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  an  obligation  to  bring  or  send  the  prescribed  portions  of 
a  slaughtered  animal  to  the  sanctuary  is  out  of  the  question, — 
Jewish  tradition  also  reckoning  this  tribute  as  belonging  to  the 
h^^T\  ^lenpy  and  as  among  those  which  might  be  brought  to  any 
priest  whatever.  The  tribute  might  be  sent  to  a  priest's  eity, 
or  to  any  priest  staying  in  the  neighbourhood*  That  the  ob- 
servance of  this  precept  was  omitted  where  there  was  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  observing  it,  may  be  as  reasonably  concluded  as  f.$r. 
the  self-evident  fact  that  the  command  to  invite  the  Levites  to 
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the  feast  of  the  tenth  resta  on  the  assumption  that  Levites  are 
actually  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  question  why 
just  these  three  portions  of  a  slaughtered  animal  were  to  be 
given,  has  been  variously  answered.  The  most  simple  explana* 
tion  is  that  of  Fagius,  that  these  represent  the  three  chief 
divisions  of  the  animal,  head,  trunks  and  feet,  of  which  they 
formed  parts  (article  Priestertkum  im  A.  T.).  Of  the 
meat-offering,  which  was  combined  with  the  peace-offering, 
the  priest  was  to  receive  one  cake  (Lev.  vii.  14,  probably  one 
of  each  of  the  three  kinds  menticmed,  ver.  12),  undoubtedly 
after  the  memorial  {askarah)  had,  according  to  the  precept 
(ii.  9),  been  first  burned  (art.  Opferhdtus  des  A.  T.). 

(15)  This  was  the  case  without  exception  in  private  peace- 
offerings.  In  public  peace-offerings,  all  the  flesh  of  the  sacri- 
ficed  animals,  except  the  portions  of  fat,  went,  according  to  the 
usual  view,  to  the  priests.  This  is,  however,  expressly  said  only 
of  the  two  lambs  of  the  pentecostal  peace-<^erings  (xxiiii.  80)  ; 
and  Keil  ^in  his  above-cited  work,  p.  245  sq*),  opposing  the 
application  of  this  rule  to  all  public  peace-offerings,  justly 
appeals  to  Dent,  xxvii.  7,  where,  besides  the  public  peace- 
offerings,  the  repasts  of  the  people  are  also  spoken  of,  and  to 
1  Kings  viii.  36,  according  to  which  Solomon  offered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep,  which 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  priests  alone  could  consume, 
and  finally  suggests  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  pentecostal 
sacrifices,  the  peace-offerings  at  festivals  were  voluntary  gifts. 

(16)  This  was  also  prescribed  with  respect  to  such  flesh  of 
sacrifices  as  had  come  in  contact  with  anything  unclean  (Lev. 
vii.  19).  The  fact  that  the  peace-offering  terminated  in  a 
repast  explains  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  Lev.  vii. 
13,  besides  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  meat-offering,  leavened 
bread  was  also  to  be  offered,  which,  however,  was  not  laid  on 
the  altar,  but  cmly  eaten  with  the  flesh  at  the  ensuing  meal.  It 
is  utterly  unnecessary  to  understand  the  passage  as  expressing 
that  the  unleavened  meat-offering  itself  was  offered  upon  a 
layer  of  leavened  bread.    See  Knobel  on  the  passage. 

(17)  It  is  self-evident  that  cleanness  was  exacted  of  all  par- 
ticipators in  such  im  act  of  communion;  its  opposite  would 
have  been  an  act  of  flagrant  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  invited 
guests,  hence  the  threat  of  severe  punishment* 
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(18)  This  danger  of  uncleanness  would  naturally  be  most 
strictly  avoided  in  the  case  of  the  thank-offering,  as  pre-eminent 
among  the  peace-oSerings« 

§134. 

Of  Vows  (1). 

The  notion  of  Hie  vow  extends  much  farther  than  to  those 
vowed  sacrifices  properly  so  called  (discussed  in  §  132).    For 
the  vow  pontive^  the  promise  to  dedicate  something  to  God  may 
refer  not  merely  to  a  sacrifice,  but  ta  the  dedication  of  some 
other  object ;  and  besides  this,  there  is  the  vow  negativey  the  pro- 
mise to  renounce  some  act  or  enjoyment  for  the  glory  of  God.^ 
It  is  only  with  reference  to  the  positive  vow  that  the  word  "^'ij 
is  used  in  the  law  (with  the  exception  of  Num.  vi.  5),  while 
the  negative  vow  (the  forswearing,  as  it  has  been  called,  in 
opposition  to  swearing),  is  designated  by  "^Bt*  or  "IDK,  ohligatio 
(Num.  XXX.  3  sq.),  or  more  fully  by  ^^\  Thiy?  IDK  ^V^^  (ver. 
14). — ^The  positive  vow  first  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
Gen.  xxviii.  20-22,  as  a  promise  to  erect  a  place  of  worship, 
and  might  extend  ta  persons,  even  the  person  of  the  vower,  to 
animals  and  to  lands.    Persons  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary  (thus  Hannah  vowed  her  son,  1  Sam.  i.  11) ;  and 
it  is  probably  on  this  ground  that  the  circumstance  of  women 
being  employed  in  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8 ;  1  Sam.  \u 
22  (2))  is  to  be  explained. '  Persons  and  lands  might  (3),  unclean 
animals  musty  be  redeemed  at  an  appointed  valuation — see  the 
law.  Lev.  xxvii.  1-25.  (4) ;  ckan  animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  had  been  vowed,  were  always  to  be  sacrificed  (ver.  9>  sq.).  i 
Of  course  that  which   was   already   due   to    God  (ver..  26) 
could  not  become  the  subject  of  a  vow,  neither  could  aught 
connected  with  crime  or  infamy  ;/Comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  18  (5)w 
AnytUng  which  had  fallen  under  the  curse  could  only  be  the 
subject  of  the  onn.      This  word  signifies  *^  a  being  cut  off,*'  t.e. 
from  the  ordinary  connection  of  life ;  for  to  be  subjected  to  the 
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ChereiD,  the  vow  of  extennination,  is  to  have  forfeited  existence. 
The  Cherem  might  be  carried  into  execation  either  in  con- 
sequence of  a  Divine  command  or  of  a  special  kind  of  vow, 
the  vow  of  devotion;  comp.,  as  the  chief  passage  on  this 
subject.  Lev.  xxvii.  28  sq.  Nothing  devoted  could  be  redeemed. 
If  the  vow  related  to  anything  living,  it  must  be  put  to 
death  (6);  lands  which  had  been  devoted  were  irredeemable  and 
unsaleable,  the  priests  having  the  right  of  possession/  see  ver. 
21  (7).  Of  course  this  vow,  the  Cherem,  might  not  be  arbi- 
trarily vowed,  otherwise  the  laws  of  imprecation  would  have 
been  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  other  laws.  Only  (as  may 
be  inferred  from  Ex.  xxii.  19,  Deut.  xiii.  16)  that  which 
had  incurred  the  judgment  due  to  idolatry  could  be  thus  placed 
under  the  ban.  Hence  the  vow  of  extermination  must  be 
regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  zeal  for  JehovaKs  honour. 

Among  vows  of  abstinence,  the  roost  usual  was  that  of  fasting^ 
which,  except  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29,xxiii.  27, 
of  which  hereafter,  §  140),  was  quite  voluntary,  and  therefore 
often  appears  as  the  expression  of  penitence  (comp.  e.g.  1  Sam. 
vii.  6,  Joel  ii.  12,  etc.),  or  of  mourning  in  general.  It  is  not 
till  after  the  captivity  that  we  meet  with  various  other  annual 
fasts  (of  which  hereafter).^  The  Pentateuch  makes  use  of  the 
expression  K^J  rril^  (compare,  besides  the  already  quoted  passages. 
Num.  XXX.  14),  to  bow  the  soul,  for  fasting  (8),  in  which  the 
special  significance  of  fasting  is  expressed;  some  indulgence, 
otherwise  allowable,  must  be  denied  to  the  natural  will-  to  testify 
to  the  earnestness  of  its  penitence  and  grief.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  moral  spirit  of  Mosaism,  that  it  strictly  forbids  all  un- 
natural austerities,  such  as  maiming  or  mutilating  the  limbs, 
branding,  and  the  like  (Lev.  xix.  28 ;  Deut.  xiv.  1  sq.,  xxiii.  2 
sq.),  for  it  is  said,  Deut.  xix.  1  sq.,  '^Thou  art  an  holy  people." 
(Eunuchs  were  on  this  account  excluded  from  the  congregation.) 

The  permission  of  vows  is  best  understood  in  its  subjective 
aspect,  from  the  pedagogic  standpoint  of  the  law.  ''To  be 
bound  by  an  oath  might  support  the  weakness  and  fickleness  of 
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the  natnral  will^  and  give  energy  to  a  prayer  or  a  resolation. 
Still  a  vow  was  never  regarded  as  specially  meritorious.  ^  "  If 
thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  unto  thee,"  Dent, 
xxiii.  22.  ^Of  course,  if  a  vow  were  once  made,  its  performance 
was  strictly  insisted  on,  Num.  xxx.  3,  Deut  xxiii.  22-24  (9) ; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  enacted  that  the  vow  of  a 
daughter  in  her  father's  house,  or  of  a  wife,  was  only  binding 
if  her  father  or  husband  confirmed  it  by  silence  "^(lO),  Incon- 
siderate vows  are  expressly  reproved,  Prov.  xx.  25,  and  Eccl.  v. 
3-5.  The  heathen  view  of  a  vow,  as  forming  a  kind  of  compact 
with  the  Deity,  by  means  of  which  a  claim  upon  Divine  inter- 
position was  acquired  on  the  part  of  him  who  makes  it,  may 
indeed  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament  vow  (if 
thou  doest  so  to  me,  I  will  do  so  and  so)  from  Greu.  xxviiL  20  sq. 
onwards ;  but  the  notion  that  God  will  be  influenced  to  grant  a 
petition  by  an  external  performance  as  such,  is  opposed,  Ps.  Ixvi. 
18,  by  the  words,'  ^^  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord 
will  not  hear  me,**  after  the  fulfilment  of  vows  had  been  previously 
spoken  of,  vera.  13-15 ;  while  in  Ps.  1. 14,"^  also,  the  offering  of 
thanksgiving  is  regarded  as  the  right  fulfilment  of  vowsj(ll). 

(1)  Comp*  my  article,  Geluhde  iei  den  HebrderUy  in 
Herzog*8  RealencycL  xiv.  p.  788  sqq. 

(2)  The  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  however,  is  not  to 
be  included  here.  Whether  the  Neihinim^  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  later  historical  books  as  permanently  appointed  to 
the  temple  service,  were  among  such  devoted  persons,  cannot 
be  determined ;  generally,  however,  their  origin  was  undoubtedly 
a  different  one.  See  on  both  points  the  Historical  Section  in 
«  Prophetism." 

(3)  According  to  Saalschtitz,  mos.  Reehtj  p.  363,  the  law  not 
only  allowed  the  redemption  of  a  devoted  person,  but  regarded 
this  as  the  sole  purport  of  the  oath.  Hence  the  consignment  of 
the  individual  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  all  that  was  contemplated  by  such  a  vow  was  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money.  This  view  is  compatible 
wit|^  Lev.  xxvii.  2  sq.,  inasmuch  as  the  opposite  is  not  there 
bh>ught  forth  as  in  ver.  15  sq.  (comp.  Philo,  de  spec.  leg.  §  8). 
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From  1  Sam»  i.  11,  23,  28^  however^  it  is  evident  that  the 
actual  dedication  of  a  person  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  was 
permitted. 

(4)  For  persons,  the  price  of  redemption  differed  according 
to  age  and  sex ;  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  it  was  also  determined 
according  to  property^  Lev.  xxvii.  1-8.  For  unclean  animals, 
houses,  and'  hereditary  land,  the  price  was  determined  by  the 
priests  (in  hereditary  lands,  according  to  the  probable  value  of 
the  crops  until  the  year  of  jubilee).  Upon  redemption,  however, 
a  fifth  was  added  to  the  estimated  value.  If  an  inherited  field 
were  not  redeemed,  it  might  be  alienated,  and  in  the  year  of  jubilee 
would  devolve  not  to  its  former  possessor,  but  to  the  priests,  ver. 
20  sq.  (comp.  §  151,  note  21).  If  the  field  were^on  the  contrary, 
one  obtained  by  purchase,  it  returned  at  the  year  of  jubilee  to 
its  former  possessor,  vers.  22-24.  (Subsequent  enactments  con- 
cerning estimations  are  given  in  the  MUhna  Trakt.  Eracliin.) 

(5)  By  ihe  price  of  a  dog^  Deut.  xxiii.  18  (which  was  not  to 
be  brought  into  the  sanctuary),  the  connection  undoubtedly 
requires  us  to  understand  the  pay  obtained  by  unnatural 
practices,  by  the  D^P^p,  ver..  17  (such  vows  occurring  in 
heathendom).  According  to  Josephns,  Ani.  iv..  8.  9,  and 
elsewhere,  the  passage  refers  to  the  money  paid,  hr  o^evaei 
Kvpo^.  See,  in  illustration  of  the  passage,  Spencer,  de  leg.  rit. 
ii.  36,  and  Movers,  PhQnicier^  i.  p.  680. 

(6)  Lev.  xxvii.  29 :  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of 
men,  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

(7)  It  was  on  account  of  this  unconditional  consignment  to 
God's  righteous  punishment  that  anything  devoted  was  called 
most  holy. 

(8)  The  expression  OW  does  not  occur  till  the  later  books. 

(9)  The  passages  cited  are  usually  so  interpreted  as  to  make 
a  vow  of  no  force  till  uttered  by  the  lips.  Certainly,  till  this 
was  the  case,  it  could  not  come  under  legal  control.  In  other 
respects,  however,  we  are  not  justified  in  thus  pressing  the  ex- 
presMon;  and  the  view  that  a  vow,  e.g.  like  Hannah's,  1  Sam.  i. 
13,  was  not  binding,  would  be  quite  opposed  to  the  moral  spirit 
of  Mosaism. 

(10)  In  the  case  of  a  widow  or  divorced  woman,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  vow  was  unconditionally  binding.  Servants  were 
undoubtedly  in  like  manner  dependent,  with  respect  to  vows. 
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on  the  will  of  their  masters  (which  is  alone  spoken  of  in 
Nam.  XXX.  11^  according  to  Lnther^s  mistaken  translation).  It 
is  striking  that  the  injunction,  Num.  xxx.,  says  nothing  of  vows. 
(11)  To  these  simple  appointments  of  the  law,  the  Mishna 
added,  in  the  treatise  Nedarim^  abundant  casuistry,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  forms  in  which  the  vow  might  be  pro- 
Doanced,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  different  forms  were 
binding.  See  the  article  quoted,  p.  789,  where  also  the  New 
Testament  passages,  Matt.  xv.  5,  Mark  vii.  11,  are  considered. 
On  the  notorious  Kol  Nidre^  see  the  article  in  Herzog's 
RealencyeL  viii.  p.  24  sq. 

§135. 

Nazaritism  (1), 

The  most  important  vow/  17  /Ae/aA.17  eirxri^  as  Philo  calls  it 
(de  ebriet.  §  1),  was  that  of  Nazaritism./  The  name  "^^J,  from 
*1U,  to  separate  (2),  denotes  this  vow  as  one  of  abstinence  (for- 
swearing) (3).  «/rhe  Nazarite,  however,  is  one  who  separates  ^ 
himself  with  a  positive  purpose  of  consecration  to  Jehoval^ 
(rrtrrp  ^  w,  Num.  vi.  2,  comp.  ver.  5).  ^The  law  of  Nazaritism, 
Num.  vi.  1—21,  treats  only  of  a  temporary  and  evidently  a 
voluntary  assumption  of  this  vow^  and  not  of  a  perpetual 
Nazaritism  like  that  announced  of  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John 
the  Baptist,  and  imposed  on  them  from  their  births  (4).  ,  It 
appoints  that  the  Nazarite^ (or  Nazaritess)  shall,  during  the 
time  of  his  separation,  in  the  first  place^  renounce  the  use  of 
toine  and  every  other  intoxicating  drink«  (&),  also  of  vinegar 
preffared  from  such  drinks,  and  all  solutions  of  grape  juice, 
and  even  of  all  that  proceeds  from  the  vine,  down  to  the  kernels 
and  husks ;  secondly^  that  he  shall  let  his  hair  grow,  so  that  no 
razor  shall  come  upon  bis  head  ;  and  tJixrdly^  that  he  shall  not 
make  himself  unclean  by  approaching  a  dead  body,  not  even 
that  of  his  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister..  For  the  rest,  he 
was  not  commanded  to  withdraw  from  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-men,  nor  does  the  law  of  the  Nazarite  speak  of  an 

VOL.  II.  «  B 
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obligation  to  celibacy;  ^or  which  reason  the  Koman  Catholic 
view,  ivhich  sees  in  Nazavitism  a  type  of  monachism,  is  irrele- 
vant. .The  usual  and  at  the  same  time  shortest  duration  of  this 
vow  of  Nazaritism  amounted,  according  to  subsequent  enact- 
ment (Mishna  Nasivy  u  3,  comp,  Joseph.  belL  Jud.  ii.  15.  1),  to 
thirty  days  «(6).  Of  these  three  prohibitions,  the  two  first 
appear,  Judg.  xiii.  4  sq.,  as  binding  on  the  perpetual  Nazarite ; 
in  1  Sam.  i.  11  only  the  second,  in  Luke  i.  15  only  the  first 
is  mentioned  (7).  .If  a  Nazarite,  during  the  period  of  his 
consecration,  became  unclean  by  means  of  death  occurring 
near  him,  he  was,  according  to  Num.  vi.  9,  to  shave  his  head 
on  the  appointed  day  of  his  purification,  viz.  the  seventh,^ 
comp.  six.  11  sq.  (8).  ^  Then  on  the  eighth  day  he  was  to 
bring  two  turtles  or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering, 
the  other  for  a  burnt-offering,  for  the  priest  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him.  After  this  he  was  to  hallow  his  head  afresh,  and 
without  reckoning  the  former  days,  to  begin  a  new  period  of 
consecration,  by  bringing  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  trespass- 
offering.  When  the  period  of  his  vow  had  expired,  the 
Nazarite  was  to  offer  a  threefold  sacrifice,  viz.  a  male  lamb  of 
the  first  year  for  a  burnt-offering,  an  ewe-lamb  of  the  first 
year  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace-offering;  to  these 
was  to  be  added  a  basket  of  unleavened  cakes  of  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  anointed  with  oil,  together  with 
a  meat  and  a  drink  offering.  Plis  hair  was  then  shorn  at  the 
door  of  the  sanctuary  and  cast  into  the  fire  of  the  peace-offer- 
ing (9).  Finally,  the  priest  took  the  sodden  shoulder  of  the 
ram,  together  with  a  cake  and  a  wafer  from  the  basket,  put 
them  upon  the  hands  of  the  Nazarite,  and  waved  them  aa  a 
wave-offering  before  the  Lord.  These  portions  were  allotted  ' 
to  the  priest  besides  the  wave-breast  and  heave-shoulder,  wliich, 
as  in  all  peace-offerings,  were  his  due  (10).  ^ 

Nazaritism  (an  acquaintance  with  which  is  presupposed  by 
Num.  vi.)  may  perhaps  rest  upon  some  old  national  customs, 
but  this  cannot  be   definitely  asserted.      Its  derivation  by 
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Spencer  {de  leg,  heir.  Hi.  6.  1),  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Entwurf  der 
typisclien  GotUsgelalirtheitf  2d  ed.  p.  52),  and  others,  from 
Egypt,  is  founded  on  the  myth  of  Osiris  (Diodor.  Sic.  i. 
18)  (ll)y  as  is  also  the  notice  i.  83,  according  to  which  the 
Egyptians  were  accnstomed  to  take  upon  themselves  a  similar 
vow  during  the  maladies  of  their  children.  The  custom, 
however,  was  not  specifically  Egyptian,  the  votive  offering  of 
the  hair  being  found  among  other  ancient  nations,  especially 
before  the  undertaking  of  a  dangerous  journey  (12).  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  Nazaritism,  its  signification  can 
only  be  ascertained  from  the  Old  Testament  itself.  And  thus 
much  is  certain  from  Num.  vi.,  that  Nazaritism  contemplated 
a  consecration  of  the  whole  being.  ^  Of  what  character,  then, 
was  this  consecration?  According  to  Vilmar,  the  first  and 
second  requirements,  the  avoiding  of  wine — the  culture  of  the 
vine  being  a  symbol  of  civilisation — and  the  omission  of  cutting 
the  hair,  denote  the  separation  of  the  Nazarite  from  that  pro- 
fane civilisation  which  endangers  man's  original  relation  to 
Jehovah.  It  is,  however,  far  more  likely,  as  Philo  (comp.  de 
vict.  §  13)  and  Maimonides  (More  Nebochim^  iii.  48)  have 
already  inferred,  that  they  point  to  the  relation  between  the 
Nazarite  vow  and  tlie  commands  imposed  upon  the  priest- 
hood (13).  The  first  requirement  corresponds  with  the  prohibi- 
tion (Lev.  X.  9  sq.)  of  the  use  of  wine  to  priests  during  the  time 
of  their  ministration,  the  third  coincides  exactly  with  the  in- 
junction to  the  high  priest  (Lev.  xxi.  11)  not  to  defile  himself 
with  the  corpse  of  even  his  nearest  relative.  ^The  idea  of  the 
priestly  Ufcy  with  its  purity  and  remoteness  from  everything 
affected  by  death  or  corruption,  its  self-dedication  to  God, 
which  sets  aside  even  the  nearest  earthly  ties,  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  Nazaritism.  v  It  is  true  that  Nazaritism,  as  such, 
involved  no  special  service  of  the  sanctuary :  the  destination 
of  her  hoped-for  son  to  such  service  by  Samuel's  mother  was 
in  addition  to  the  Nazarite  vow  (14).  Nazaritism,  as  already 
said,  involved  no  priestly  service^  but  only  a  voluntary  appro- 
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priation  of  tbe  idea  of  the  priestly  mode  of  lifej—<ii  what  was 
imposed  upon  the  priest  in  virtae  of  his  hereditary  vocation, 
y\t.  to  regard  himself  as  vowed  to  God,  and  consequently  to 
renoance  all  that  was  opposed  to  this  self-surrender.  ^  It  must 
be  granted  that  a  special  delight  in  prayer,  and  particularly  in 
intercession,  might  arise,  as  Ewald  conjectures  (see  GescL  des 
Volkea  IsraeUj  ii.  ed.  1,  p.  404,  ed.  2,  p.  563),  among  persons 
thus  vowed  to  God,  from  their  deep  and  energetic  belief  that 
they  were  the  Lord's  special  possession ;  but  we  cannot,  with 
Schroring,  appeal  in  support  of  this  notion  to  Samuel,  whose 
spirit  of  prayer  is  connected  rather  with  his  position  and 
endowments  as  a  prophet  than  with  his  perpetual  Nazaritisn). 
We  next  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  second 
requirement,  viz.  that  of  letting  tlu  hair  grow  (15).  According 
to  Num.  vi.,  his  hair  formed  the  Nazarite's  ornament  of  con- 
secration, being,  vers.  7,  9,  the  *\T}  of  his  God  upon  his  head, 
and  thus  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  high  priest's  diadem, 
Ex.  xxiz.  6,  and  the  anointing  oil  upon  his  head.  Lev.  xxi. 
22  (16).  The  consecration  of  the  Nazarite  culminating  in  the 
free  growth  of  the  hair  (hence  the  expression  le^'MK  rn^^Num. 
vi.  11,  comp.  ver.  9),  it  is  in  this  particular  that  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  fullest  impression  of  the  import  of  Nazaritism.  It 
does  not  accord  with  such  an  expectation  to  say,  that  the  cutting 
of  the  hair  being  required  by  decorum,  the  letting  it  grow  has 
only  the  negative  meaning  of  professing  to  renounce  the  world 
and  avoid  all  appearance  of  vanity  and  self-pleasing  (17).  Lev. 
XXV.  5,  11,  where  the  vines j  which  grew  unpruned  and  were 
not  to  be  gathered  during  the  sabbatical  year  and  the  year  of 
jubilee,  are  called  Nazarites,  affords  a  clue  to  its  true  meaning. 
The  consecration  of  the  vine  was  effected  by  allowing  its  whole 
productive  powers  free  scope  to  develope,  and  by  withdrawing 
its  products  from  profane  use.  In  like  manner  was  the  hair  of 
the  Nazarite  a  symbol  of  strengtii  and  vitality;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  remaining  inviolate  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  consecration,  denoted  that  the  person  of  the  Nazarite  was 
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Ood's  possession,  and  his  strength  dedicated  to  His  service, 
while  its  growth  formed  a  sacred  ornament,  like  the  diadem  by 
which  the  high  priest  was  recognised  as  consecrated  to  Ood.  v 
Thus  the  command  to  let  the  hair  grow  forms  the  positive 
side  to  the  command  to  avoid  all  contact  with  a  dead  body 
(comp.  Bahr,  Symholikj  ii.  p.  433).  Even  the  heathen  offerings 
of  the  hair  arose  from  the  notion  that  the  hair  is  the  symbol 
of  vital  power  (the  hair  of  the  beard  being  the  token  of  man- 
hood) (18).  In  the  case  of  Samson,  the  hair  was  not  merely 
the  symbol  but  also  the  vehicle  of  that  abundance  of  strength 
by  which  he  was  fitted  to  become  the  deliverer  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  (19).  On  the  ceremony  by  which  the  Nazarite 
was  released  from  his  vow  of  consecration,'^we  need  only  remark 
that  of  the  three  sacrifices  enjoined,  viz.  the  burnt-offering,'' 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  whole  sacrificial  act,  the 
sin-offering,  appointed  for  the  atonement  of  any  slight  trans- 
gressions which  might  have  occurred,  and  the  peace-offering, 
the  last  was  naturally  the  chief,  as  is  manifest  even  by  its 
requirement  of  an  animal  of  higher  grade.  Two  circumstances 
were  peculiar  to  this  offering, — first,  that  the  Nazarite  had  to 
cast  his  shorn-off  hair  into  the  sacrificial  fire/  for,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  law,  this  and  not  the  fire  for  boiling  is 
certainly  intended ;  and,  secondly,  that  another  portion  of  the 
sacrifice  besides  what  was  usual  was  to  be  waved.*^*By  the  • 
first  act  the  Nazarite's  ornament  of  consecration  was  withdrawn 
from  all  profanation,  and  surrendered  as  it  were  to  Him  in 
whose  honour  it  had  been  wom,^  this  being,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  portions  of  the  sacrifice  which  might  not  be  eaten, 
effected  by  its  consumption  in  the  sacrificial  flame.  ^  By  the 
second,  it  was  intimated  that  the  fellowship  at  table  with  the 
Lord  which  was  involved  in  the  peace-offering,  took  place  o^  this 
occasion  in  an  enhanced  degree J[20).  From  the  significance  of 
Nazaritism,  as  thus  explained,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  the 
raising  up  of  Nazarites  as  well  as  prophets  should  be  regarded, 
Amos  ii.  11,  as  a  special  manifestation  of  Divine  favour  (21). 
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(1)  Comp.  my  article  Nazaritism  in  Herzog's  RealencycL  x. 
p.  205  sq.y  and  Ed.  Yilmar's  subseqaent  treatise,  Die  sym- 
hoUsche  BedetUung  des  Naziraergeluhdes^  Stud.  u.  Kriiik.  1864, 
p.  438  sq. 

(2)  ntJ,  Niph.  to  separate  from,  to  refrain  from ;  WpL  to 
separate  out  of,  to  withdraw,  is  akin  to  inj,  to  vow,  because  a 
vowed  gift  is  separated. 

(3)  As  the  Rabbis  also  explain  l^'^^TJ  by  ntT'^D;  see  the 
passages  in  Carpzov,  app*  anU  8.  tod.  p.  151  sq.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  name,  still  retained  by  Saalschiitz  {mos. 
JRechtj  p.  158),  *^the  crowned,"  viz.  with  thick  hair,  is  incorrect; 
the  other  meaning  also  of  "  illustrions,"  under  which  "i^J  occurs, 
Gen.  xlix.  26,  Deut.  xxxiii.  16,  Lam.  iv.  7,  is  only  so  far  con- 
nected with  *^t;!,  crown,  as  both  significations  arise  from  the 
farther  notion  of  distinction  which  is  combined  with  the 
primary  import  of  itt. 

(4)  Schroring,  in  his  article  Samuel  ah  Beter  (Zeitsehr,  fUr 
luth.  TIieoL  1856,  p.  420  sq.),  endeavours  to  show  that  Elijah 
was  also  a  Nazarite.  The  proof  which  he  adduces  is,  how- 
ever, insufficient,  "^^  /?3  most  probably  relating  not  to  his 
long  hair,  but  to  his  hairy  prophetic  mantle.  Perpetual  * 
Nazarites  were  called  oAV  ^^W ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  D^J  nnJ 
or  yi^  |0T  ^.^3.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  mother  of 
Samson  was,  according  to  Judg.  xiii.  4,  to  refrain  from  wine 
and  intoxicating  drinks,  and  from  unclean  meats,  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  that  the  consecration  of  John  the 
Baptist  began  also  from  his  mother's  womb  (Luke  i.  15), 
Mishna  Sota^  iii.  8,  accords  to  the  father  only,  and  not  to  the 
mother,  the  right  of  devoting  his  son  to  Nazaritism  before  he 
had  attained  his  thirteenth  year,  but  it  is  not  evident  how  this 
is  to  be  harmonized  with  1  Sam.  i.  11. 

(5)  'y^^  must  undoubtedly  be  taken  in  this  general  sense ; 
comp.  Philo,  de  vietimU,  §  13. 

(6)  The  Rabbinists  found  a  reason  for  this  in  the  numerical 
value  of  the  word  mrp,  Num.  vi.  5. 

(7)  The  subsequent  enactment  {Mislina  Nasir,  i.  2)  distin- 
guishes the  Samson  Nazarite  from  the  ordinary  ^r\]f  Tp,  ^-ho  may 
shorten  his  hair  when  it  becomes  too  burdensome,  as  Absalom, 
who  has  been  regarded  as  a  Nazarite,  did,  while  this  is  not  per- 
mitted to  the  Samson  Nazarite.     The  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
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is  not  bound  to  offer  the  legal  offerings  of  purification  in  the 
case  of  uncleanness,  because  Samson  brought  none  after  he  had 
contracted  it  (Judg.  xiv.  8  sq.,  xv.). 

(8)  This  hair  of  the  unclean  Nazarite  was  not  to  be  burned, 
but  buried.  See  Mishna  Tliemura^  vi.  4 ;.  comp*  Maimonides 
in  loco. 

(9)  Of  course  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  removal 
of  the  extraordinary  growth,  not  of  making  the  head  bald, 
which  was  a  mark  of  disgrace.  In  the  time  of  the  Herodian 
temple,  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and  the  seething  of  the  peace- 
offering  took  place  in  a  particular  space  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  court  of  the  women. 

(10)  After  the  Nazarite  was  thus  released  from  his  vow,  the 
use  of  wine  was  again  permitted  him.  If  he  had  made  any 
other  vows,  he  was  to  fulfil  them  simultaneously. 

(11)  On  his  journey  to  Ethiopia,  Osiris  vowed  to  let  his  hair 
grow  till  his  return  to  Egypt. 

(12)  Compare  4,g.  the  vow  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliady  xxiii. 
141  sq.  On  the  other  hand,  Vatke's  objection  against  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  Nazaritism,  viz.  that  the  prohibition  of  wine 
must  first  have  originated  in  Canaan  as  a  land  of  vines,  is 
quite  untenable,  the  scriptural  statements  ascribing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  to  ancient  Egypt  being  fully  corroborated  by 
ancient  monuments.  (See  Hengstenberg,  die  BUcher  Moses 
und  Aegypteuj  p.  12  sq.) 

(13)  On  the  connection  of  *Num.  vi.  6  sq.  and  Lev.  xxi.  11, 
comp.  Mishna  Nasir^  vii.  1,  and  the  keen  controversy  discussed 
therein  in  the  article  quoted,  p.  207,  note. 

(14)  The  words  (1  Sam.  i.  11),  "  I  will  give  him  to  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  his  life,"  relate,  according  to  ver.  22  sq.,  to  a 
perpetual  service  of  the  sanctuary.  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
the  women  who  served  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8 ;  1  Sam. 
ii.  22,  comp.  §  134)  were  Nazarites. 

(15)  One  might  feel  inclined  to  find  an  analogy  for  this  cir- 
cumstance also  in  the  enactments  concerning  the  priestly  mode 
of  life,  viz.  in  the  command.  Lev.  xxi»  5,  according  to  which 
the  priest  might  make  no  baldness  upon  his  head,  nor  cut  off 
the  corners  of  the  beard, — a  command  directly  opposed  to  the 
sacerdotal  usages  of  Egypt.  (Herodot.  ii.  36 :  The  priests  of  the 
gods  everywhere  else  wear  long  hair,  but  in  Egypt  they  shave 
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themselTes.)  As,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  the  priest  must 
not,  at  least  according  to  Ezek.  xliv.  20,  have  too  long  hair, — 
that  very  SHf  which  was  required  in  the  Nazarite, — no  stress  can 
be  laid  upon  this  analogy. 

(IG)  Jen  viL  29  also  shows  that  the  "^n  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  ornament. 

(17)  Comp.  Hengstenberg,  id.  p.  203,  and  Banr,  zu  Am.  ii. 
11.  A  similar  view  is  that  of  B.  Bechai  (see  Carpzov,  app. 
p.  153),  who  regards  the  long  hair  of  the  Nazarite  as  a  token 
of  mourning  (so  also  J.  D.  Michaelis,  id.  127),  and  of  Yilnuur 
cited  above*  The  cutting  off  of  the  hair  of  the  cleansed  leper, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  restored  to  intercourse  with 
other  men,  cannot  be  brought  forward  in  illustration  of 
Num.  vi.  18. 

(18)  On  the  offering  up  of  the  hair,  e^,  by  Athenian 
youths,  see  Plutarch,  T/ies,  cap.  5 ;  comp.  the  Troezene  cus- 
tom, Lucian,  de  Dea  Syraj  cap.  60. 

(19)  The  sevenfold  number  of  the  locks  of  hair,  Judg.  zvi.  13, 
represents  the  hair  of  one  vowed  to  God  as  a  token  of  a  covenant, 
as  in  the  wider  sense  it  really  was.  The  very  example  of  Sam- 
son shows,  however,  that  this  symbol  is  not  to  be  regarded  only 
(as  by  Bahr,  id.  p.  432)  in  an  ethical  sense  as  a  figure  of  holiness, 
the  bloom  of  life,  though  the  ethic  meaning  of  the  entire  sur- 
render of  vital  energy  to  the  service  of  God  is  directly  con- 
nected with  it.  Baumgarten  {Kommentar  zu  Num.  vi.  u.  die 
ApOBtelgesehiehUi  etc.,  ii.  1,  p.  307)  has  brought  forward 
another  meaning.  Comparing  1  Cor.  xi.  3-16,  he  finds  in 
long  hair  a  token  of  subjection  and  subordination,  which  notion 
offers  no  natural  explanation  of  the  abov6  data.  Vitringa,  on 
the  other  hand  (observ.  eaer.  ed.  1723,  L  p.  70),  referring  to 
Dent,  xxxii.  42,  Ps.  Ixviii.  22,  views  the  long  hair  of  tyrants  as 
the  eymbolum  UbertaUe  et  natures  indomitcBy  and  then  giving  a 
spiritual  turn  to  the  figure,  regards  Nazaritism  as  the  syir^ 
bolum  statue  per/ectw  libertatie  filiarum  Dei  (comp.  his  treatise, 
tt/pue  Simeanie  mystice  expositusy  in  the  6th  Book  of  the  obeerv. 
eaer*  p.  507  sq.).  The  import  of  the  act  of  sacrifice  which  was 
to  take  place  in  case  of  an  infringement  of  the  conditions  of 
Nazaritism,  is  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  sacrifice  in 
question. 

(20)  As  was  the  natural  result  of  the  priestly  and  sacred 
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fellowship  with  God,  in  which  the  Nazarite  was  placed  by  his 
vow  (see  Keil,  id.  p.  326). 

(21)  In  our  description  of  the  period  of  the  judges,  we  shall 
return  once  more  to  the  subject  of  Nazaritism.  In  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  Nazaritism  is  never  mentioned, 
though  the  Rechabites^  who,  according  to  Jer.  xxxv.  8,  also 
avoided  the  use  of  wine,  may  be  regarded  as  a  cognate  pheno- 
menon. The  legality  of  the  post-Babylonian  age  led  also  to  a 
revival  of  Nazaritism.  See  on  this  subject,  on  those  passages  in 
Acts  which  are  said  to  refer  to  a  Nazarite  vow  on  the  part  of 
St.  Paul,  and  on  certain  modem  decisions  respecting  it,  the 
above-cited  article,  p.  209  sq. 


APPENDIX:    THE    THEOCRATIC  TRIBUTES. 

§   136. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  theocratic  tributes  is,  that  the 
people  and  all  their  possessions,  especially  the  Holy  Land,  be- 
longed to  the  Lord.  ^  The  acknowledgment  of  this  Divine  title 
was  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  people  by  the  surrender  to 
Jehovah  of  a  portion  of  its  produce,  as  a  substitute  for,  and 
consecration  of,  the  whole.  •. 

1.4  Hence  tJie  (male)  firstrbomj  whether  of  man  and  beast^  were 
to  be  offered;  the  former  were,  however,  to  be  redeemed' (Ex. 
xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15  sq. ;  see  §  105).  rOf  unclean  animals, 
the  first-bom  were  to  be  redeemed  at  the  valuation  of  the 
priest,  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  of  the  worth,^  xviii.  15,  Lev. 
xxviii.  26  sq. ;  while  *of  clean  animals,  on  the  contrary,  the 
first-bom,  if  without  blemish,  were  to  be  sacrificed  within  a 
year  from  the  eighth  day  after  birth.w  Of  this  sacrifice,  as  of 
the  peace-offering,  the  breast  and  right  shoulder  was  allotted 
to  the  priest ;  the  rest  was  used  for  a  sacrifical  repast "^(Num. 
xviii.  17  sq.;  Deut.  zii.  17  sq.,  xv.  19 sq.)  (1).  ''If  the  animal,  ^^ 
however,  had  any  blemish,  the  owner  was  to  eat  it  at  home. 
(Deut.  XV.  21  sq.). 
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^  

2.  The  firat'fruiU  of  all  the  produce  of  agriculture  *(Ex, 
xxiii.  19 ;  Num.  xviii.  12  sq. ;  Deat.  xxvi.  2  sq.),  and,  according 
to  Deat.  xviii.  4, 'of  the  fleece  of  the  sheep,  were  also  to  be 
offered,  tlie  quantity  being  in  the  latter  case  left  to  the  liberality 
of  the  offerer.^  The  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  first-ripe  corn  at 
the  Passover,  and  of  the  loaves  of  first-fruits  at  Pentecost,  by 
which  gratitude  for  the  newly-bestowed  harvest  was  expressed, 
and  the.  food  of  the  new  year  hallowed,  referred  to  the  whole 
nation.  Food  in  general,  which  had  not  been  sanctified  by  the 
offering  up  of  first-fruits,  was  unclean  food  for  an  Israelite* 
(Hos.  ix.  3)  (2).  A  How  the  Israelite  was  to  praise  God  at  this 
offering  for  having  redeemed  His  people  from  Egypt,  and  given 
them  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  may  be  seen  especially  in 
the  beautiful  ritual  prescribed,  Deut.  xxvi.  1  sq.,  for  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits.' 

3...  As  the  first-fruits  represent  the  blessing  to  be  received, 
the  tenth  was,  properly  speaking,  the  fee  which  the  Israelite  had 
to  render  to  Jehovah,  as  Lord  of  the  soil,  for  the  produce  of 
the  land.  This  tenth  of  the  fruits,  whether  of  field  or  tree, 
Lev.  xxvii.  30-33,  was  assigned  to  the  Levites^  Num.  xvii, 
21-24,  as  a  compensation  for  their  deprivation  of  an  inheritance 
among  the  tribes."  Of  this  tenth  the  Levites  were  to  deliver  up 
a  tenth,  ibjJBnTp  nfe^  (ver.  26),  to  the  priests. ,  It  is  only  this 
tenth  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  which  is  to  be 
strictly  regarded  in  the  light  of  tribute.^  The  Deuteronomian 
tenth  is  of  another  character ;  for  Deut.  xvi.  22-27,  comp.  xii. 
6  sq.,  enjoins  that  the  tenth  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  should  be 
brought  either  in  kind,  or  if  the  distance  were  too  far,  in  money, 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  there  used  for  a  feast  of  rejoicing.  "<  Every 
third  year,  however,  the  tenth  was  to  be  left  at  home,  and  a 
great  feast  of  tithes  made,  to  which  the  Levites,  strangers, 
widows,  and  orphans  of  the  place  were  to  be  invited,  w  It  is  this 
tenth  of  the  third  year  that  is  referred  to,  Amos  iv.  4  (3).  That 
the  tithe  of  the  middle  books  and  that  of  Deuteronomy  ex- 
isted contemporaneously,  cannot  be  denied  in  the  presence  of 
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Jewish  tradition,  as  existing  even  in  LXX.  of  Deut.  xxvi. 
12 ;  Tobit  L  7  sq. ;  Joseph ns,  Antiq.  iv.  8.  §  8  and  22  (4). 
This  latter  tithe  was,  as  above  remarked,  no  tribute  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but,  by  the  necessity  it  involved 
of  laying  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  income,  a  means  of 
meeting  the  expense  of  the  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuary,  and 
of  promoting  the  exercise  of  benevolence.  That  the  render- 
ing of  these  tithes  had  also  the  significance  of  a  sacrifice 
of  prayer,  is  shown  by  the  prayer  which,  according  to  Deut. 
xxvi.  13  sq.,  was  to  be  uttered  after  the  tithing  in  the  third 
year  fS). 

4.ahe  tribute  imposed  for  the  service  of  the  eanctuary^ 
(already  mentioned  §  92),  Ex.  xxx.  12  sq.,  according  to  which 
every  Israelite  when  numbered  was  to  furnish  half  a  shekel^ 
(after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and  therefore  of  full  weight) 
as  a  "^Bb/lest  any  plague  should  fall  upon  the  people  at  their 
numbering,  falls  under  a  different  point  of  view  from  those 
hitherto  mentioned.  This  sum  was  to  be  rendered  as  well  by 
the  poor  as  by  the  rich,*  showing  that*  we  have  here  to  deal  not 
with  a  propeily-tax,  but  "a  personal  atonement,^ or  more  strictly 
covering,  and  hence  this  tribute  falls  rather  under  the  category 
of  atoning  sacrifices,  y  The  money  thus  raised  was,  according 
to  Ex.  xxxviii.  25  sq.,  applied  to  the  building  of  the  sanctuary.^ 
This  passage  seems  to  represent  it  as  paid  but  once,  though  the 
idea  on  which  this  law  was  founded  was  one  which  might  at  all 
times  find  its  application ;  still  it  was  by  no  means  an  annual 
impost.  No  mention  is  subsequently  made  of  it  till  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  is  spoken  of  after  the  fall  of  Athaliah, 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  6-11  (comp.  2  Kings  xii.  5,  and  Keil  in  loco). 
In  Neh.  x.  33  we  first  meet  with  a  yearly  contribution  of  a 
third  of  a  shekel  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  that 
without  reference  to  the  Mosaic  enactment.  In  the  times  of 
Christ  the 'half  shekel  reappears  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  as  the  general 
Jewish  temple-tax. 

(1)  On  the  relation  of  the  passages  in  Deuteronomy  to  those 
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in  NnmberSy  see  the  article  Priesiertliums  in  Herzog's  Seal- 
encyklcp*  xii.  p.  180  sq.,  and  what  is  said  by  Riehm  {Die 
Gesetzgebung  Hosts  im  Lands  Moab^  p.  42  sq.)  in  opposing 
Hengstenbergy  BeiirOgSj  iii.  p.  406  sq. 

(2)  Hos.  is.  3  regards  the  food  of  the  people  in  captivity  as 
unclean,  because  those  offerings  by  which  it  would  have  been 
sanctified  could  not  be  made  in  a  heathen  land. 

(3)  In  Amos  iv.  4,  the  prophet,  reproving  the  hypocritical 
piety  of  Israel,  says :  Bring  your  tithes  every  third  year. 

(4)  The  last-named  passages  reckon  three  tithes,  the  tithe 
of  Deuteronomy  being  regarded  as  the  second.  That  the 
command  in  Deuteronomy  places  this  feast  of  tithes,  which 
was  to  be  held  every  third  year,  in  the  place  of  the  yearly  tithe, 
as  Biehm  {Die  Gesetzgebung  Mosis  im  Lands  Moab,  p.  45  sq.) 
supposes,  is  a  groundless  hypothesis.  It  could  hardly,  more- 
over, be  conceived  that  the  lawgiver,  by  ensuring  to  the 
Levites  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  their  appetite  once  in 
three  years,  could  have  thought  he  had  thus  alleviated  their 
necessitous  condition  ^^as  far  as  was  possible."  (Art.  Levi^ 
Levitenf  Levitenstddie.) 

(5)  Deut.  zxvi.  13:  ^^I  have  brought  away  the  hallowed 
things  out  of  mine  house,  and  also  have  given  them  unto  the 
Levite,  and  unto  the  stranger,  to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the 
widow.  .  . ;  ver.  15 :  Look  down  then  from  Thy  holy  habitation, 
from  heaven,  and  bless  Thy  people  Israel,  and  the  land  which 
Thou  hast  given  us,  as  Thou  swarest  unto  our  fathers,  a  land 
that  fioweth  with  milk  and  honey.'' 


(c)   THE  ATONING  SACRIFICE. 
§   137. 

Ist.  The  difference  between  the  trespass-offering  and  the  sin- 
offering  with  respect  to  the  end  in  view. , 

'  The  third  and  fourth  kinds  of  sacrifice,  the  sin-offering  (HKttn) 
and  the  trespass-offering  (DfK),  have  the  common  end  of 
abolishing  an  interruption  of  the  covenant  relation  caused  by 
some  transgression.^  'This  transgression  is  indeed  designated 
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in  both  cases/with  the  exception  of  certain  cases  in  the  trespass- 
offering/as  one  committed  in  errory/i^^^'s,  i.e.  in  ignorance  (see 
with  respect  to  the  sin-offering.  Lev.  iv.  2,  13,  22,  27 ;  Num. 
XV.  27  sq. ;  to  the  trespass-offering,  Lev.  v.  15, 18).  v'  Undoubtedly 
this  expression  generally  refers  to  unintentional  offences  (comp. 
in  elucidation.  Lev.  iv.  13,  v.  2  sq.,  17,  where  jnj  ftfti,  "  and  he 
knew  it  not,^'  relates  not  to  ignorance  of  the  command,  but  to 
unconsciousness  and  unpremeditatedness  in  the  offence  ;^  see 
also  how  the  ^^f?  of  Num.  xxxv.  11  is  explained  in  Dent.  iv. 
42  by  nvi'vSa).  Still* the  expression  includes  more  than  mere 
inadvertence,  and  extends  to  errors  of  infirmity,  of  rashness,  we 
might  say  of  levity,  v  Its  opposite  is  the  sin  non  Ta,  "  with  an 
uplifted  hand,"  t.e.  rebelliously,  Num.  xv.  30,  the  siii  committed 
defiantly,  deliberately,  the  wilful  transgression  of  the  Divine 
commandments,  v  For  the  latter  there  is  from  the  legal  stand- 
point no  sacrifice,  but  '^  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people"  (1). 

'  Wliat  tlien  is  the  distinction  as  to  intention  between  Hie  trespass 
and  the  sin  offerings  f  j  This  difficult  question  has  been  variously 
answered,  but  none  of  the  answers  hitherto  given  have  been 
thoroughly  applicable.  It  has  been  said,  e.g.^  that  the  sin- 
offering  related  to  sins  of  commission,  the  trespass-offering  to 
sins  of  omission ;  or  that  the  sin-offering  served  to  avert  punish- 
menty  the  trespass-offering  to  appease  the  conscience  ;  or  that  the 
sin-offering  concerned  those  sins  which  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  others,  the  trespass-offering  such  as  the  transgressor  was  himself 
conscious  of,  without  being  convicted  by  others  (2).  An  advance 
towards  the  solution  of  this  question  has  been  made  chiefly  by 
the  treatises  of  Biehm  {uher  das  JSchuldopferj  Studien  u.  Krit. 
1854,  i.  p.  93  sq.)  and  Binck  (uber  das  Schuldopfer^  id.  1855,  ii. 
p.  369  sq.),  who  were  preceded  by  Kurtz,  though  his  view  had 
not  exactly  met  the  difficulty  (3).  This  solution  is  facilitated 
when  it  is  perceived  that  the  section  Lev.  v.  1-13,  which  many 
modems  {e.g.  Bahr  and  Hofmann)  still  refer  to  the  trespass- 
offering,  treats^  on  the  contrary,  of  the  sin-offering ;  even  the 
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introdactory  formula  (which  is  wanting  ver.  1),  "  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses/'  ver.  14,  showing  that  a  new  section  begins 
here,  and  that  1-13  does  not  belong  to  what  follows.  The 
appearance  of  a  reference  to  the  trespass-offering  in  1-13 
disappears  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  expressions  CtTK  (to 
trespass)  and  Det(  (trespass)  must  in  this  section  be  taken  in 
their  more  general  sense,  in  which  also  a  trespass  may  be  spoken 
of  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear,  from  vers.  6,  7  (where  the  juxtaposition  of  HK^np  and 
•Y^  should  be  observed),  9,  and  11  sq.,  jthat  the  n^^^'  ^^^  ^^°* 
offering,  is  spoken  of,  as  is  shown  by  the  selection  of  sacrificial 
animals,  ver.  6,  and  by  the  substitution  of  doves,  ver.  7  sq., 
which  was  only  allowed  in  the  sin-offering,  comp.  xiv.  21 
sq.  (4).  We  now  proceed  to  the  three  passages  on  the  trespass- 
offering  in  which  its  import  most  clearly  appears,'' viz.  Lev.  v. 
14-16,  to.  which  belongs  also  vers.  17-19,  Lev.  vi.  1-6,  and 
Num.  V.  5-10.  ^he  first  of  these  htws  enacts  that  whoever 
has  (i^^J^)  defrauded  in  holy  things,  t.e.  things  pertaining  to 
the  priestly  revenues,  shall  bring  a  ram,  according  to  the 
estimation  of  the  priest,  to  the  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
amends  for  his  fraud  by  the  addition  of  a  fifth.  ¥*,  A  more 
general  application  to  similar  cases  (for  which  the  formula  which 
had  been  used,  iv.  27,  of  the  sin-offering  is  chosen)  (5)  is  then 
given  to  this  special  law,  as  Biehm  rightly  suggests  (id.  p.  99  sq.), 
by  the  addition,  vers.  17-19,  which  has  offered  much  diiEculty 
from  its  similarity  to  iv.  17.  The  second  commands  that  whoever 
has  committed  any  breach  of  trust,  has  defrauded  or  in  any 
way  taken  advantage  of  his  neighbour,  or  appropriated  that 
which  he  had  found,  and  also  denied  such  injury  by  oath,  shall 
make  amends  by  restoration,  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth,  and 
shall  also  bring  a  ram,  according  to  priestly  estimation,  for  a 
trespass-offering.  The  cases  in  this  category  do  not,  as  Riehm 
justly  asserts  (idenij  p.  103  sq.),  fall  under  the  point  of  view  of 
the  nj^C^y  as  many  have  insisted,  nor  is  the  expression  used  here ; 
their  mild  treatment  is  explained  by  the  remark  in  the  appendix 
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to  §  113,  vol.  1.  p.  373.  The  third  passage  expresses  more  briefly 
the  command  of  the  second,  emphatically  insists  on  confession^ 
and  finally  enacts,  also,  that  if  the  individual  against  whom  the 
trespass  was  committed  has  no  Goel,  the  compensation  money 
shall,  together,  with  the  ram  to  be  offered,  devolve  to  the  Lord, 
ue.  be  paid  to  the  priest.'' What  is  common  to  all  three  passages^ 
then,  is  as  follows : — ^The  trespass-offering  presupposes  a  ^)^, 
i^.  an  act  of  defrauding^  which,  though  chiefly  an  infraction  of 
a  neighbour's  rights  in  the  matter  of  property,  is  also,  according 
to  the  views  of  Mosaism,  an  infraction  of  God's  rights  in  respect 
of  law. «  Hence,  besides  material  reparation,  increased  by  a 
fifth  of  the  value,  for  the  offence  which  is  called  in  Num.  v.  7 
toe^'HK  2''}^T}^the  transgressor  had  also  to  make  satisfaction  to 
God  by  means  of  the  trespass-offering.^  That  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  man  is  the  essential  element  in  the  notion  of  the 
dE^,  is  shown  especially  by  1  Sam.  vi.  3  sq.  (6).  ^  From  this 
point  of  view  the  other  cases  in  which  a  trespass-offering  was 
to  be  brought  are  to  be  explained,  e,g.  the  law  Lev.  xix. 
20-22,  unchastity  with  the  slave  of  another  being  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  right  of  property  (7).  v  The  trespass-offerings^  too, 
which  were  prescribed  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leperj  Lev. 
xiv.  11  sq.,  and  the  Nazarite  whose  vow  had  been  broken. 
Num.  vi.  12,  may  be  understood  from  the  point  of  view 
described.  It  is  evident  that  in  both  cases  the  trespass-offer- 
ing effects'a  restitutio  in  integrumy\  restoration  to  the  privileges 
of  the  theocratic  citizen.  ^  But  how,  we  may  ask,  is  this 
effected  ?  According  to  Riehm,  who  seems  to  have  the  right 
idea,  the  trespass-offering  is  here  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  "mulctoy  a  Vestitutionary  payment  for  an  infraction  of  law. 
/The  leper,  so  long  as  he  was  excluded  from  the  congregation, 
did  not  offer  to  Ood  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  Him, — he,  as 
it  were,  diminished  it.  The  Nazarite,  by  the  intermission  of  his 
vow,  deprived  God  of  the  time  dedicated  to  Him,  and  delayed 
for  80  much  longer  the  payment  of  his  vow  (8).  ^  Keil,  on  the 
other  hand,  after  Bi nek's  example  (idemj  p.  374)^  regards  the 
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t  ',^  t-vi  ^-  ;.ig  t:««;si  a..^  ir»e  Kg2^r.2«asc  «  a  samrKse  of 
i/r»^*r  ^ac  ex^^T.»>jo  c/f  tLe  trerDMB-cc *rir  y  of  wiSdi  tbere  is 
ty*  </;.*^  exanp.!*:,  '?y.     Sa£«fa?lSc«  'tei-g  ti«$  renJefed  in 
tr.€r  Xr^^y^x^^Aimi.;^  for  a  cosisiinc*!  ^T^,  it  serrel  inieed  at 
t:^  lazoe  ti:/^^  as  an  alcoeiDeiit  C^i  for  Km  v}:o  Lad  oom- 
if/.tuA  the  ^  ^Ler.  t.  l*^y,  so  tLat,  oorered  br  tliis  satisfac- 
tion, fa«  tL'.'^.t  approach  t2^e  bolj  God.    iBot  to  effect  directly 
an  aS/^nenMrDt  for  a  siimers  sen/  ^bj  the  offering  of  a  pore 
lif<^7,  mA  tl^eref c«e  the  altoluiiom  jr.  m  sim  cj  tke  mmrs  per- 
ton^  was  the  office  not  of  the  trespass  bat  of  the  sim  ofering.^ 
Tl.is  was  offered  for  all  sins  committed,   'tr??>  ^^^  indeed 
not  mereljr  for  9epurzte  offences,  bat  for  all  sins  onknown 
nnd  nnat/ined  for  daring  a  certain  period.     The  reason  that 
iiiO'offerin;;f  were  combined  with  lustrations  for  nndeanness,  is 
foond  in  the  fact  that  sexaal  conditions,  the  disease  of  leprosj, 
and  death,  were  regarded  in  their  connection  with  the  natural 
sinfulness  of  man  (comp.  §  77).    «Now,  every  sin  iuToIves  also 
an  oe^,  a  debt  (comp.  Lev.  iv.  3,  13,  22,  etc.) ;  but  every  debt 
b  not  a  defrauding  in  the  stricter  sense,  an  infringement,  pro- 
perly s[>eaking,  of  the  Divine  rights,  though  it  must  certainly 
be  conceded  that  the  limits  cannot  always  be  dearly  defined.* 
'Where  such  a  7^  does  not  take  place,  the  expiation  of  the  per- 
Sfin  effected  by  the  sin-offering  annuls  also  the  DCtt  without 
any  farther  offering.^  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  also  easy 
to  understand  why  the  trespass-offerings  always  refer  to  certain 
concrete  cases,  and  never,  like  the  sin-offerings,  to  the  offences 
in  general  committed  during  whole  periods,  and  do  not  appear, 
like  other  kinds  of  offerings,  on  festal  occasions  (comp.  Num. 
vii.  28  sq.). 

(1)  Another  feature  common  to  both  the  sin  and  trespass 
offering  was  the  confession  of  sin  connected  with  them,  Liev. 
v.  fi,  xvi.  21 ;  Num.  v.  7.  (Article  Saerijieial  Worship  of  Oie 
out  TtiiamtnU) 
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(2)  This,  which  was  formerly  the  most  widely  accepted  view, 
is  alluded  to  by  Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  9.  3,  and  has  been  defended 
among  moderns,  especially  by  Winer  (Reallea.  ii.  3d  edit.  p. 
432  sq.).  This  distinction  receives  no  adequate  support  from 
Lev.  iv.  23,  28,  where  jn^n  does  not  necessarily  imply  an 
objective  conviction  (comp,  jnj,  v.  3  sq.)  ;  it  also  leaves  several 
cases  of  the  trespass-offering  unexplained,  as  that  of  the  leper 
and  the  Nazarite,  and  that  prescribed  xix.  20  sqq. ;  comp.  also 
Ezra  X.  9,  where  a  public  conviction  took  place.  Ewald's  view, 
that  the  trespass-offering  was  the  penitential  offering  of  ^^  one 
who  felt  himself  excluded  from  the  congregation  by  some  trans- 
gression which  depressed  him,  or  by  some  secret  Divine  inflic- 
tion,''  and  that  the  sin-offering  was  presented  when  the  fault 
was  first  remarked  by  othei*s,  is  akin  to  this  (AUerthumer,  §  iii. 
p.  77  sq.).  See  the  enumeration  of  other  views  in  Knobel  on 
Lev.  V.  14  sq. 

(3)  The  fact  that  Ewald,  even  in  his  latest  edition,  ignores 
the  existence  of  these  treatises,  is  only  a  proof  of  his  unwilling- 
ness to  learn  from  others. 

(4)  The  most  recent  expositors,  including  both  Keil  and 
Knobel,  have  decided  on  this  exposition  of  the  paragraph. 

(5)  Knobel  refers  Lev.  v.  17-19  to  infractions  of  the  rights 
of  individual  Israelites,  who  here,  as  in  ch.  iv.,  are  said  to 
come  after  the  priests;  to  injuries  of  neighbours  like  those 
mentioned  xix.  11  sqq.,  Ex.  xx.  17,  etc.  The  passage  must, 
however,  be  understood  as  referring  also  in  a  more  general  way 
to  any  7IfD  tmwittingly  committed. 

(6)  In  1  Sam.  vi.  3  sq.,  the  expression  D^M  n^n  is  used  of 
the  gifts  which  the  Philistines  offer  as  an  expiation  for  their 
detention  of  the  ark. 

(7)  According  to  Lev.  xix.  20-22,  any  who  should  He  with 
the  bondmaid  of  another,  besides  undergoing  a  civil  penalty 
C^^y  probably  corporal  punishment),  was  also  to  offer  a  ram, 
of  which,  moreover,  no  estimation  was  prescribed,  to  the  Lord 
as  an  atonement  for  his  fault.  The  omission  of  the  estimation 
may  be  explained  by  the  consideration  that  there  was  here, 
generally  speaking,  no  TPO  that  could  be  estimated  by  money. 
Hofmann,  Schriftbeweisy  ii.  1,  ed.  1,  p.  172,  ed.  2,  p.  260,  takes 
quite  a  different  view  of  the  passage. 

(8)  Comp.  Kiehm,  iderrij  p.  101  sq.     Keil  {ArclidoL  i.  p. 
VOL.  u.  c 
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221)  objects  that  the  leper  was  not  guilty  of  this  exclusion  from 
the  public  worship  of  God^  and  likewise  that  the  Nazarite  who, 
during  the  period  of  his  consecration,  had  unwittingly  con- 
tracted ceremonial  uncleanness,  had  violated  no  right.  But  he 
here  ignores  the  significance  of  leprosy  and  uncleanness  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  If  both  involved  the  necessity  of  a  sin-offering, 
the  infraction  thereby  committed  upon  the  sphere  of  Divine 
rights  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for  which  compensa- 
tion should  be  made. 

'  (9)  With  respect,  finally,  to  the  trespass-offering,  which,  at 
Ezra's  instigation  (Ezra  x.  18  sq.),  those  were  to  bring  who  had 
married  strange  wives,  we  find  that  here  also  a  /po  was  in 
question  (comp.  vers.  2  and  10) :  the  desecration  of  the  cove- 
nant people  by  heathen  blood  (comp.  ix.  2)  was  an  act  of 
injustice  and  fraud  towards  the  covenant  Qod  which  demanded 
compensation. 

§138. 

2.  The  Ritual  and  Import  of  the  Trespass  and  the  Sin  Offerings  f 

Tlie  Trespass-Offering. 

There  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  ritual  of  these  two  offer- 
ings, corresponding  to  their  different  intentions.  ^  Only  the  male 
sheep,  generally  the  full-grown  (according  to  the  Mishna 
Sehachim^  x.  5,  two-year  old)  ram,  the  very  animal  not  included 
among  the  sin-offering  victims,  was  used  for  the  trespass-offer^ 
]ng;4hence  the  technical  expression  0^^(J  ^^.  .rin  the  case 
alone  of  the  trespass-offerings  of  the  leper  and  the  Nazarite 
was  the  less  costly  animal — the  male  (according  to  Num. 
vi.  12,  and  LXX.  Lev.  xiv.  10,  one-year  old)  lamb  (i^|) — pre- 
scribed,*'undoubtedly  to  point  out  the  inferior  degree  of  the 
De^.  Why  the  male  sheep  was  selected  for  the  trespass-offering 
cannot  be  exactly  determined.  Biehm  (id.  p«  117)  thinks  that 
it  was  because  an  infraction  of  law  exhibited  a  feature  of  tur- 
bulence.  It  was,  however,  general  in  ancient  times  to  use  rams 
and  other  male  animals  for  fines  (comp.  Knobel  on  Lev.  v.  15). 
Another  essential  distinction  between  the  trespass  and  the  sin 
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offering  was,  that  the  victims  were  in  the  former  case  always 
the  same,  whatever  might  be  the  position  of  the  offerer  in  the 
theocracy ;  nor  coold  a  substitute  be  admitted,  as  in  the  sin- 
offering,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  worshipper.  "^  This 
makes  it  clear  that  the  chief  object  of  the  trespass-offering  was 
not  an  expiation  for  the  person  as  such,  but  a  compensation  for 
a  strictly-defined  injury.  •#  The  circumstance,  also,  that  a  cer- 
tain margin  was,  in  Lev.  v.  15,  left  in  the  estimation  of  the  ram 
(by  the  demand  of  an  indefinite  number  of  shekels,  two  or  more), 
shows  that  the  value  of  the  ram  was  to  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  the  ^^^"(1). — The  proceedings  at  the 
bringing  of  the  trespass-offering  are  laid  down  Lev.  vii.  1-7. 
^he  laying  on  of  the  hand  is  not  specially  mentioned  in  this 
passage, ^n  which  account  Binck  (id,  p.  375  sq.)  and  Knobel 
(m  loco)  suppose  that  it  did  not  take  place,  which  the  latter 
explains  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  not  a  surrender,  a  free- 
will offering,  but  an  imposed  penance  which  is  here  in  question. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  proved  that  the  act  of  laying  the  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  victim  expressed  a  voluntary  surrender ;  and 
the  non-mention  of  this  act  in  the  passage  quoted  may,  as  in 
the  corresponding  passage  on  the  sin-offering,  vi.  17-23,  be 
accidental.  The  trespass  as  well  as  the  bumtk)ffering  and  the 
ain-offering  was  slain  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  v  There  is 
no  kind  of  hint  that  its  slaughter  signified  the  substitutionary 
suffering  of  death  by  the  ram  for  the  transgressor ;  as  even  Keil 
{Arckdologie^  i.  p.  237)  here  supposes,  the  most  striking  case 
would  have  been  the  trespass-offering  of  the  Nazarite.  v  The 
symbolical  equivalent  for  the  trespass  was  the  ram  as  estimated 
by  the  priest.  ^  The  blood  was,  as  in  the  burnt-offering  and 
peace-offering,  only  sprinkled  about  the  altar  (2),  the  same  por- 
tions of  fat  as  in  the  peace-offering  and  sin-offering  being  burnt 
upon  the  altar.  The  rest  of  the  flesh  was  treated  as  in  sin- 
offerings  of  the  lower  grade,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  priests  (only  by  males)  in  the  holy  place.  ^  For  it 
is  self-evident  that  he  who  was  offering  it  could  not  himself  be 
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allowed  any  participation  of  the  compensation  he  was  rendering 
for  an  o£Fence  comniitted<^(3). 

(1)  Comp.  Biehm,  id.  p.  119.  The  words.  Ley.  t.  15,^20^3 
Dv^  *|D3y  according  to  thj  estimationi  a  snm  of  shekebi  are 
understood  by  the  older  authorities  of  an  estimation  amoonting 
to  two  shekels. 

(2)  Thus  even  in  the  particular  in  which  especially  the  peca- 
liarity  of  the  sin-offerings  appears,  viz.  the  manipulation  of  the 
blood,  the  trespass-offering  stands  on  a  level  with  the  other  kinds 
of  sacrifices. 

(3)  The  significance  of  the  several  elements  of  the  act  of 
sacrifice  has  already  been  discussed.  The  consumption  of  the 
flesh  by  the  priests  will  be  further  treated  of  when  we  come  to 
the  sin-offering. 

5139. 

Continuation :  The  Ritual  of  the  Sin-Offering  (1). 

Peculiar  to  the  sin-offering  are — 

l.'^The  difference  of  the  victims,  according  to  the  theocratic 
position  of  him  for  whom  they  were  sacrificed. «  The  victim  was 
a  young  bullock  in  sin-offerings  of  the  highest  grade,  viz.  those 
for  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  Lev.  xvi.  3,  or 
when  he  had  transgressed  in  his  office  of  representative  of  the 
people  (Lev.  iv.  3,  ^^  to  the  offence  of  the  people''),  or  when  the 
whole  congregation  had  transgressed,  iv.  13 ;  or,  finally,  the  sin* 
offerings  pertaining  to  the  consecration  of  priests  and  Levites 
(Ex.  xxix.  10, 14,  36 ;  Num.  viii.  8).  ^  A  kid  of  the  goats  (p'^ 
T)^)  was  the  sin-offering  for  the  people  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi.  5),  on  the  other  yearly  festivals,  and  at  the  New 
Moon  (Num.  xxviii.  15,  22,  30,  xxix.  5,  etc.)  Vvfor  the  offence 
of  a  ruler  (K^^J,  Lev.  iv.  22  sq.)  ;  at  the  dedication  of  the  taber- 
nacle (ix.  3, 15,  comp.  Num.  vii.  16,  etc.) ;  and  again  for  the 
offences  of  the  congregation  (Nam.  xv.  24),  viz.  when  some- 
thing had  been  committed  ^^  away  from  the  eyes,"  t.^.  behind 
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the  back  of  the  congregation  (2).  vA  goat  or  B,fetnale  Iamb  was 
to  be  oifered  for  the  offence  of  an  ordinary  Israelite 'v(Lev. 
iv.  28,  32,  v.  6) ;  a  ewe-Iamb  of  the  first  year  was  the  sin- 
offering  at  the  release  from  the  Nazarite's  vow  (Num.  vi.  14), 
and  at  the  purification  of  the  leper^  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  19).  ^Turtle 
doves  and  young  pigeons  formed  the  sin-offerings  at  purifica- 
tions (Lev.  xii.  6,  xv.  14,  29 ;  Num.  vi.  10),  and  were  the  sub- 
stitutes for  a  head  of  small  cattle  from  the  poor  who  were 
unable  to  afford  the  latter ''(Lev.  v.  7,  xiv.  22).  /If  any  were 
not  able  to  offer  even  pigeons,  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine 
flour,  but  without  oil  or  frankincense,  might  be  substituted  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  offence^v.  11)  (3). 

2/The  bringing  of  the  blood  to  more  sacred  places  than  was 
the  case  in  other  sacrifices,  and  that  in  the  three  following 
degrees  '/a.  In  sin-offerings  of  goats,  kids,  or  lambs,  for  indi- 
vidual Israelites  (with  the  exception  of  the  high  priest),  some 
of  the  blood  was  smeared  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  the 
rest  poured  out  at  its  base^Lev.  iv.  25,  30,  34).^  The  same 
was  done  at  the  sin-offering  of  a  bullock  at  the  consecration  of 
priests,^x.  xxix.  12,  and  undoubtedly  at  that  of  Levites  also. 
b/^n  the  sin-offerings  of  bullocks  offered  for  the  congrega- 
tion or  for  the  high  priest  on  other  occasions  than  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  the  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  toward  the 
inner  veil,  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense  were  smeared  there- 
with, and  the  rest  was  poured  out  at  the  base  of  the  altar  of 
bumt^offering  (Xev.  iv.  5  sqq.,  16  sqq.).  c.  At  the  greatest  of 
the  sin-offerings,  viz.  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  blood 
was  taken  into  the  Holy  of  Holies^see  thereon  §  140). 

3.  The  consumption  in  sin-offerings  of  the  lower  grade  (ex- 
cepting those  made  at  the  consecration  of  priests)  of  the  Jlesh  of 
tlie  saerifieej  which  had  come  into  close  contact  with  God,  and 
was  therefore  designated  as  most  holy  (Lev.  vi.  22,  D^?^P^  ^P^ 
comp.  Knobel  on  Lev.  xxi.  22),  by  the  priests  in  the  fore-court 
of  the  sanctuary,  Vi.  18  sq.  ^In  sin-offerings  of  the  higher 
grade,  and  those  made  at  the  consecration  of  priests,  the  flesh. 
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together  with  the  skin,  head,  bones,  entrails,  and  dttng  were 
burned  in  a  clean  place  outside  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  11  sq.,  21, 
vi.  23,  xvi.  27)  (4).  ^Whoever  had  his  garment  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  sin-offering,  was  to  wash  it  out  in  the  holy 
place,  evidently  to  guard  against  a  profanation  of  the  sacred 
blood.  ^The  vessels  in  which  the  sin-offerings  of  the  lower 
grade  had  been  boiled  were,  if  of  earth,  to  be  broken ;  if  of 
brass  or  copper,  to  be  scoured  with  the  greatest  carej(vi.  20  sq.). 
In  offerings  of  the  higher  grade,  he  who  had  burnt  the  flesh 
without  the  camp  was  to  bathe  and  wash  his  clothes  before  his 
return  to  the  camp^(xvi.  28)  (5). 

The  explanation  of  the  ritual  of  the  sin-offering  must  be  con- 
nepted  with  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  nature  of  sacri- 
ficial atonement.  ^  To  substitute  for  the  impure  soul  of  the 
sinner  a  pure  life,  which,  being  offered  to  God,  may  cover  the 
offerer,  is,  as  remarked,  §  127,  the  meaning  of  a  bloody  offer- 
ing, and  consequently  the  direct  intention  of  the  sin-offering.v 
The  representation  of  the  offerer's  person  being  the  matter  in 
question,  the  value  of  the  victim  corresponds  with  the  difference 
of  his  theocratic  position.  4  The  reason  for  the  predominance  of 
goats  (especially  the  he-goat)  in  the  sin-offering  may  be  that 
their  flesh  was  considered  less  delicate  (6) ;  for  the  consumption 
of  the  flesh  by  the  priests  in  some  of  the  sin-offerings  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  formal  repast.  With  this  corresponds  the  omis- 
sion of  the  oil  in  the  substitutionary  flour-offering  of  the  poor. 
Applying,  then,  our  former  propositions,  we  find  that  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  several  elements  of  the  sin-offering  is  as  follows  : 
The  laying  on  of  the  handy  with  which  was  probably  connected 
the  confession  of  sin,  is  meant  to  express  the  intention  of  the 
offerer  to  sacrifice  the  pure  life  of  the  animal  as  a  covering 
for  his  impure  soul.  ^  The  sacrifice  itself  follows  in  the  blood 
obtained  by  the  slaughter,  and  then  immediately  applied  to  the 
holy  place,  where  God  is  present,  w  And  to  show  that  this  offer- 
ing of  the  blood  in  the  sin-offering  is  not  the  presupposition, 
but  the  main  point  of  the  sacrificial  act,  the  blood  is  here 
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actually  placed  upon  the  altar;  naj^  to  bring  it,  as  it  were^  as 
near  as  possible  to  God,  it  is  even  applied  to  the  horns  of  the 
aItari[comp.  §  117)  (7).  i  This  bringing  near  of  the  blood  to 
God  advances  in  sin-offerings  of  the  higher  grade,  till  it  reaches 
its  climax  in  the  great  annual  Atonement,  the  blood  of  which 
attains  the  nearest  approach^  by  being  brought  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies  4(8).  «The  offering  of  the  blood  is  followed  by  tlie 
burning  of  the  fatty  portions  upon  the  altar/and  that^^as  is 
distinctly  said,  Lev.  iv.  31,  njnv  nh^i  nni»^ — an  addition  which 
must  not  be  overlooked  (9),  *^as  showing  that  the  burning  of 
the  fat  in  the  sin-offering  cannot  have  an  essentially  different 
meaning  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  peace-offering  ^(10). 
God  commands  that  the  fat  also  of  the  pure  victim,  whose 
blood  He  has  accepted  as  a  covering  for  the  soul  of  the 
sinner,  should  be  conveyed  to  Him  by  means  of  fire,  and  this 
gives  it  the  significance  of  a  propitiatcMj  offering,  the  accept- 
ance of  which  serves  as  a  sanction  to  the  preceding  act  of 
atonement  (ll).v  Only  the  fat,  however,  and  not  the  whole 
animal,  was  presented  on  the  altar,  to  give  prominence  to  the 
idea  that  in  this  sacrifice  the  offering  of  a  gift  holds  a  second- 
ary position  to  the  act  of  expiation.  ^  The  rest  of  the  flesh, 
moreover,  was  not  to  be  used  in  a  manner  by  which  this 
tanetissimwn  could  be  in  any  way  profaned*  v  It  is  self-evident 
that  they  by  whom  the  sin-offering  was  brought  could  not  be 
permitted  any  use  of  it.  Hence/'in  sin-offerings  of  the  higher 
grade,  in  which  the  priests  themselves  were  included  among 
those  for  whom  atonement  was  made,  all  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  destroy  the  flesh  in  a  clean  manner; ''for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  buming,^as  even  the  expression  chosen,  ^^  (in 
distinction  from  "^^t??'*!^  comp.  §  128),  shows.  But  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  was  the  flesh  of  sin-offerings  of  the  lower  grade,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  peace-offerings,  to  be  consumed  by  the 
priests  in  their  official  capacity  in  the  holy  placet  The  answer 
ia  furnished  by  Lev.  x.  17,  though  not  indeed  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  passage  has  been  usually  interpreted.    When  it  is 
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said  in  this  very  variously  understood  passage,  that  the  sin- 
offering  is  given  to  the  priests  to  eat,  "  to  take  away  the  guilt  of 
the  congregation,  and  to  atone  for  them  before  the  Lord," — the 
actual  taking  away  of  guilt  and  atonement  being  the  result  of 
the  offering  of  the  blood, — the  expression  must  be  taken  (as  by 
Yatablus)  as  declaratory.*  The  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the 
priests  involves,  like  the  burning  of  the  fat,  an  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  God,  which  serves  to  declare  and  confirm  the  fact 
that  the  sacrifice  has  actually  attained  its  end  of  making  an 
atonement.  >i  So  far  Philo  (de  vicL  §  13)  really  sees  correctly, 
when  he  points  out  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  use  of  the 
flesh  of  the  sin*offering,  the  quieting  of  the  offerer's  mind  by 
the  assurance  of  forgiveness ;  for  God  would  not  have  bidden 
His  servants  to  partake  of  such  a  meal,  unless  a  full  oblivion 
of  sin  had  taken  place  (12). 

Very  differently  is  the  ritual  of  the  sin*offering  explained, 
when  its  essential  feature  is  made  to  consist  in  the  infliction  of 
a  pama  vkanou  Not  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  on 
this  point  (§  126  sq.),  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  follow- 
ing remarks.  According  to  this  theory,  the  animal  is  said  to  be, 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hand,  laden  with  sin,  and  thus  to  have 
become  '< incarnate  sin''  (in  the  antitype,  2  Cor.  v.  21 :  God 
^^made  Christ  to  be  sin"),  the  impurity  of  the  sinner  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  victim,  and,  as  it  were,  imbibed  by  it.  Thus  the 
Babbinists  (13),  and  among  moderns,  e.g,  Hengstenberg  {Evang. 
Kirchenzeitung^  185?,  p.  117  sq.).  In  this  case  the  sprinkling 
of  blood  which  follows  is  not  the  real  act  of  atonement ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  intention  is  (comp.  Hengstenberg,  p.  122)  the 
exhibitiofi  of  the  atonement  effected  by  the  death  of  the  victim, 
and  of  its  acceptance  on  the  part  of  God.  While,  then,  Kurtz, 
e.g,  Bp  already  cited,  §  127,  views  the  victim  as  restored  in 
integrum  by  death,-^which  makes  it  explicable  why  the  burnt 
fat  of  this  sin-offering  is  a  sweet  savour  to  God, — others,  on  the 
contrary  (14),  regard  sin  as  still  cleaving  to  the  flesh  of  the 
victim,  and  the  act  of  atonement  as  completed  w*hen  the  priests 
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eat  the  sin-oflFering,  and  thus  having,  as  it  were,  incorporated 
the  sin,  annul  it  by  their  official  holiness.  This  view  has  been 
chiefly  vindicated  by  the  name  of  the  sin-offering,  HNttn.  This 
word,  however,  as  well  as  P?^'a,  which  stands  in  juxtaposition 
with  it,  Mic.  vi.  7,  denotes  by  an  obvious  nretonomy  that  which 
is  offered  for  sin.  ^  The  expression  is  given  more  in  full,  Lev. 
iv.  3 ;  HKttn"''?,  and  nK»n  also,  when  it  stands  for  the  sin-offering, 
is  correctly  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  irepi  afiafnla^.  The 
obvious  objection,  that  the  body  of  the  victim  thus  infected 
with  sin  is  not,  like  the  corpse  of  an  executed  malefactor,  cast 
as  soon  as  possible  as  a  D^^^K  Hppp  (Deut.  xxi.  23)  into  an 
unclean  place,  may  be  removed  by  the  remark  (15)  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  inherent  and  imputed  sin,  and  that 
with  the  latter  the  victim  may  nevertheless  in  another  aspect 
be  regarded  as  most  holy,  for  which  twofold  significance  of 
the  victim  the  ceremony  Num.  xix.  7-10,  hereafter  to  be  dis- 
cussed, may  with  some  plausibility  be  appealed  to. 

(1)  The  ordinary  sin-offering  is  here  chiefly  treated  of,  and 
a  more  circumstantial  description  of  the  great  act  of  expiation 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  subsequently  given. 

(2)  The  precept  Num.  xv.  24  is  distinguished  from  that 
given  Lev.  iv.  13  sqq.,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  has 
regard  to  the  case  of  a  transgression  in  which  the  whole  congre- 
gation shares,  the  former  to  a  case  in  which  the  congregation 
as  such  is  not  the  agent,  but  has  to  appear  for  the  sin  of  one  of 
its  members,  committed  probably  without  its  knowledge. 

(3)  For  it  had  not  the  character  of  the  Minchah,  properly  so 
called,  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished  by  the  nmi!p3  of  Lev. 
XV.  13. 

(4)  According  to  Lev.  iv.  12,  to  the  place  where  the  ashes 
of  the  sacrifice  were  brought  from  the  place  mentioned,  i.  16. 

(5)  When  pigeons  formed  the  sin-offering,  it  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly distinguished  whether,  after  removing  and  casting  on 
the  ashes,  the  crop,  and  entrails,  the  whole  bird  was  burnt  upon 
the  altar,  or  as  stated,  Miahna  Sebachimy  vi.  4,  the  blood  only 
appertained  to  the  altar,  the  rest  to  the  priest.  From  the  flour- 
offering  of  the  poor  the  priest  was  to  take  a  handful  to  burn 
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on  the  altar^  the  rest ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  meat-offering,  becom- 
ing his  own  (Lev.  v.  12  sq.)« 

(6)  The  rabbinical  notionsy  that  the  propitiation  for  the 
people  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  must  necessarily  have  been  a 
goaty  because  the  patriarchs  slew  a  goat  when  Joseph  was  sold, 
or  (as  Maimonides  supposes)  because  the  Israelites  had  most 
grievously  transgressed  in  the  worship  of  the  goat  (Ley.  xvii.  7)| 
and  the  like,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  mention.  The  idea,  too, 
of  Bahr  {Symbolikj  ii.  p.  399),  that  the  goat,  on  account  of  its 
long  shaggy  hair,  is  designed  to  allude  to  sorrow  for  sin,  must 
be  too  artificial. 

(7)  Keil,  by  viewing  the  horns  as  a  symbol  of  power,  under- 
stands this  otherwise.  In  his  view,  the  soul  is  symbolically 
transferred  to  the  full  sway  of  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  by 
the  putting  of  the  blood  on  the  horns  of  the  altar. 

(8)  The  sevenfold  sprinkling  which  took  place  in  the  latter 
sacrifices,  signifies  that  tlie  entire  covenant  relationship  with  God 
was  compromised  by  sin,  and  must  be  re-established  by  expiation. 

(9)  In  respect  to  which  only  an  incorrect  interpretation  of 
the  sin-offering  could  allow  us  to  say,  with  Knobel,  that  it 
escaped  the  author  by  an  oversight. 

(10)  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  said  of  the  sin-offering, 
as  it  is  of  both  the  burnt-offering  and  the  peace-offering,  that  it 
is  acceptable  to  Jehovah  (v  *^}\  Lev.  i.  4,  vii.  18,  xix.  7,  zzii. 
19,  23,  etc.),  for  the  bringing  of  a  sin-offering  is  ever  a  ead 
necessity. 

(11)  In  the  other  kinds  of  sacrifices,  the  preceding  expiation 
by  blood  forms  the  conditio  eine  qua  non  of  that  which  is  th^ir 
main  point,  namely,  the  offering  of  a  gift  (comp.  §  127,  concln- 
aion) :  in  the  sin-offering,  on  the  contrary,  the  subsequent  gift 
serves  for  a  confirmation,  and  so  in  a  certain  sense  for  a  com- 
pletion, of  the  expiation,  which  is  the  immediate  intention  of 
this  sacrifice. 

(12)  A  stUl  farther  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
added,  as  in  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (see  §  140). 

(13)  See  the  passages  in  Outram,  de  iacrijiciisj  p.  251  sq. 

(14)  Thus  after  the  precedent  of  Deyling,  observ.  i.  No. 
Ixv.  2,  Hengstenberg,  id.  p.  118,  Keil,  id.  p.  232;  comp.  also 
Ewald's  Alterthtlmery  ed.  1,  p.  70,  ed.  3,  p.  88. 

(15)  See  Hengstenberg,  id. ;  comp.  Keil,  id.  p.  235. 
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§140. 

Continuation :  The  Ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (1). 

The  supreme  act  of  espiation  was,  as  already  remarked,  that 
which  took  place  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month 
(Ttm)j  the  annual  Day  of  Atonementj^'^^B'^^  OS'*^  in  the  Talmud 
Kpt^y  i,e.  simply  the  day  (2).  ^Fasting  being  commanded,  on 
pain  of  extirpation,  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  till  the  evening 
of  the  tenth ^(3),  it  is  called  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  4.  3)  17  t^9 
vfjcr€ia<:  vMp^  ^^  Philo  (deeepten.  ii.  p.  296)  17  mjarela^  eoprrjj 
and  in  Acts  xxvii.  9,  briefly  17  vrforeia  (4).  To  it  refer  the 
laws  Lev.  xvi.  23, 26-32,  and  Num.  xxix.  7-11.  ^On  this  day  an 
atonement  was  effected,  not  merely  for  the  people  and  the  priests 
hood,  but  in  connection  therewith  for  the  sanctuary  also,  *^  that 
remaineth  among  them  in  the  midst  of  their  uncleanness,''  Lev. 
xvi.  16,  and  was  consequently  always  undergoing  defilement 
through  the  sins  of  the  people.  ^^  This  atonement  related,  more- 
over, to  qll  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  therefore  to  those  also 
which  had  been  already  expiated  by  other  acts,  v  Bleek  {Kom- 
mentar  zu  Heb.  v.  2),  Keil  {Archdologie^  u  p.  404,  and  Konh- 
mentar  zu  Lev.  xvi.),  and  others  are  not  in  accordance  with 
Lev.  xvi.  16,  21,  30,  34,  when  they  limit  the  atonement  of  this 
day  solely  to  those  sins  and  uncleannesses  which,  in  spite  of  the 
strictest  observance  of  the  laws  of  sacrifice  and  purification,  still 
remained  unexpiated  (5).  This  deficiency  would  indeed  have 
been  repaired  by  the  sin-offering  to  be  brought  at  every  new 
moon  (Num.  xxviii.  15).  The  act  of  atonement  performed  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  contrary,^completed  the  expiatory 
sacrifices  of  the  past  year  in  another  manner.  /It  was  founded,  v 
as  Kurtz  {OpferhuUuSj  p.  335)  correctly  observes,'on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  atonement  which  the  fore-court  offered  was  insuffi- 
cient,— that  the  atoning  blood  must  be  brought  for  acceptance 
as  near  to  God  as  possible,  even  to  the  place  of  His  dwelling.  ^ 
With  respect,  too,  to  the  nature  of  the  sins,  the  above  passages 
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seem  to  set  no  limit  to  the  atonement.  ^For  while  the  nsnal 
sin-offerings  relate,  according  to  Lev.  iv.  2,  etc.,  to  sins  com- 
mitted ^Mn  error''  (see  §  137)^  the  law  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
makes  use  of  the  most  general  expressions  (t^^  and  )^B,  as  well 
as  nmn)  concerning  the  sins  to  be  atoned  for  on  this  day,  and 
evidently  seeks,  by  accumulating  them  (so  especially  Lev.  xvi. 
21,  ^'all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  trans- 
gressions in  all  their  sins"),  to  express  the  universality  of  the 
atonement.  ^  Consistently  with  this,  Jewish  tradition  also  refers 
the  expiation  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  to  every  kind  of  sin. 
The  limitation  really  existing  results  from  the  connection  with 
other  Iaws^(6).  This  gives  an  absolute  denial  to  the  notion 
that  the  atonement  of  this  day  would  ensure  impunity  to  any 
individaals  who  had  by  transgression  incurred  punishment. 
It  even  assumes  as  self-evident  that  all  sinning,  noi  Ta,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  had  been  visited  with  the  vengeance  due 
thereto,  by  the  extermination  of  the  offender.^  Consequently 
the  act  of  expiation  availed  for  the  congregation  as  a  whole''(see 
ver.  33,  ^H^n  DJT^?).  ^To  this  congregation,  seeking  God's  pre- 
sence with  repentance,  pardon  for  the  transgressions  committed 
in  its  midst  during  the  course  of  the  year  is  promised.  Their 
state  of  grace  is  renewed  to  the  people  of  God ;  while  by  the 
simultaneous  atonement  for  the  priesthood  and  sanctuary,  the 
continuance  of  a  legal  representation  before  God,  without  which 
they  could  not  exist  as  His  people,  and  of  God*s  presence  in 
their  midst,  is  assured  to  them,(7).  .The  act  of  atonement  to  be 
effected  is,  as  already  pointed  out,  divided  into  two  actSj — ^first, 
the  atonement  for  the  high  priest  and  his  house,  whereby,  as  is 
obvious  from  ver.  33,  the  priesthood,  which  is  subsequently,  Ps. 
cxv.  10,  cxviii.  3,  cxxxv.  19,  called  the  house  of  Aaron,  is  to  be 
understood,  and  then  for  the  congregation.  The  atonement 
for  the  high  priest  must  take  place  first,  because  the  mediator 
capable  of  effecting  an  atonement  for  the  people  of  God  must 
first  be  prepared.  The  atonement  for  the  sanctuary  is  con- 
nected with  both  acts  (8).< 
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The  ritual  of  the  day  is,  according  to  Lev.  xvi.,  as  follows : 
The  high  priest,  who,  according  to  subsequent  injunction,  had 
removed  a  week  before  ^rom  his  own  dwelling  to  a  chamber  in 
the  sanctuary,  was,  as  a  preparation  fgr  his  functions,  to  bathe 
his  whole  body^(ver.  4)  (9), — not,  as  in  ordinary  ministrations, 
to  wash  merely  his  hands  and  feet, — ^and  then  to  put  on  the 
garments  specially  appointed  for  the  act  of  expiation  to  be  on 
this  day  effected. «/ These,  which  were  composed  entirely  of  white 
linen  (13),  consisted  of  coat,  breeches,  girdle,  and  mitre  (HMWD). 
In  this  clothing,  the  absence  of  ornament,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  official  vestments  of  the  high  priest  on 
other  occasions,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  considered  ^(10);  still  its 
special  significance  is  to  be  an  expression  of  the  highest  degree 
of  purity  J  for  which  reason  its  assumption  is  immediately  con- 
nected, ver.  4,  with  the  bathing  (11).  %" 

^  The  high  priest  was  then  to  bring  the  bullock  which  he 
was  to  offer,  of  course  from  his  own  resources  {iK  r&v  ihUav 
di/oXoi^iara)!/,  Josephus,  ^n^  iii.  10.  3),  as  a  sin-offering  for 
himself  and  his  house,  and  the  two  kids  which  were  the  sin- 
offering  for  the  congregation.  V  Upon  the  latter  he  was  to  cast 
lots,  according  to  which  one  was  destined  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Lord,  the  other  to  be  sent  away  into  the  wilderness,^  <rMT{6, 
With  regard  to  the  latter  word,  we  wholly  reject  the  view 
which  regards  it  as  a  compound  of  T^  (which  does  not  mean 
a  he-goat,  but  a  she-goat)  and  h^,  going  away,  and  con- 
sequently as  a  designation  of  the  goat  (Vulgate,  caper 
emiseariue ;  Luther  and  others,  freed-goat ;  A.V.  scape-goat ; 
this,  apart  from  the  unusual  composition,  gives  in  vers.  10 
and  26  the  very  harsh  construction,  ^'  in  the  capacity  of  freed- 
goat  ")  (12).    The  word  is  to  *he  explained  as  a  Pealpal  form 

of  J  ic,  removity  akin  to  <TK,  to  go  forth,  contracted  from 
<!^-  It  may  be  taken  as  a  nomen  abstractum  in  the  sense  of 
'dismissal":  ^^  for  complete  dismissal''  (so  Tholuck  and  Bahr), 
but  is  probably  the  name  of .  the  evil  spirit  whose  abode  is  in 
the  wilderness  (so  most  intei*preters),  and  who  is  thus  designated 
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as  him  who  is  sent  away,  or,  as  Ewald  sajs,  as  the  Daemon, 
who  is  sent  to  a  distance*  Such  is  perhaps  also  the  meaning  of 
the  LXX.,  where  the  word  is  translated  in  Ters.  8  and  10 
hj  afn-avofifwdm  (13).  The  high  priest  having  then  slain  the 
bnllock,  was  (while  a  priest,  as  tradition  reportsji  stirred  the 
blood  to  prevent  its  coagulation)  to  take  a  censer  fnU  of 
boming  coals  from  the  altar  before  the  Lord,  ue*  the  altar 
of  bnmt-offering  (14),  and  two  handfnls  of  beaten  incense,  and 
to  bring  it  within  the  veil,  ue.  into  the  holy  of  holie8'(without 
looking  about  him,  according  to  tradition).  ^  And  he  shall  put 
the  incense,'*  it  is  further  said,  ^  upon  the  fire  before  the  Lord, 
that  the  cloud  of  the  incense  may  cover  the  mercy-seat  that  is 
upon  the  testimony,  that  he  die  not'*  (15).  The  ascending 
cloud  of  incense,  symbolical  of  prayer  ascending  to  God,  was 
to  interpose  as  a  protection  between  the  high  priest  and  the 
presence,  albeit  concealed,  of  God.  j  The  high  priest  probably 
left  the  censer  before  the  ark  till  he  went  out  for  the  last  time, 
that  the  smoke  might  be  still  further  dispersed,  and  fill  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  -  He  now  approached  the  altar  of  bumt-offer« 
ing,  retiring,  as  tradition  tells  us,  backwards  from  the  holy  place, 
to  fetch  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  to  begin  the  act  of  atone- 
ment properly  so  called,  v  Entering  the  Holy  of  Holies  with 
the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  with  his  finger  once  *^  towards  the 
mercy-seat  frontwards,"  ue.  on  its  front  side,  and  then  seven 
times  **  before  the  mercy-seat,"  i^.  upon  the  ground  before  the 
ark  (16),  leaving,  as  may  be  presumed,  the  vessel  containing 
the  blood  in  the  holy  place  for  the  next  act  of  sprinkling 
"Having  thus  made  atonement  for  himself,  he  was  now  capable, 
of  making  it  for  the  congregation.  He  therefore  returned  to 
the  court,  slew  the  goat  destined  for  the  Lord,  brought  its 
blood  also  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  performed  the  same 
sprinklings  as  before.  This  concluded  the  acts  of  atonement 
made  in  the  ffofy  of  Holies^  which  were  followed  by  that 
made  in  the  Holy  place  ;s  for  it  is  this  that  is  signified  by  ^ik 
1]^Dy  ver.  166,  comp.  with  vers.  20,  23,  33,  in  distinction  from 
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enj^y  which  here  stands  for  the  H0I7  of  Holies.  *^0f  this  act  it 
is  briefly  said,  ''  So  shall  he  do  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation that  dwelleth  among  jou"^  This  is  to  be  completed 
by  the  injunction  of  Ex.  xxx.  10,  which  commands  that  an 
atonement  was  to  be  made  once  a  year  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  incense  with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  of  atonement. 
Hence  it  may  be  assumed  thatii  single  application  of  the  blood 
to  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  followed  by  a  sevenfold 
sprinkling  in  front  of  it,  corresponding  with  the  process  within 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  took  place.  ^  It  is,  however,  uncertain 
whether  this  was  done  first  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
then  with  that  of  the  goat,^or  whether,  as  tradition  (M.  Joma,  v. 
4;  Maimonides,  iii.  5)  states,  and  as  is  more  probable,  the  blood 
of  both  victims  was  mingled  for  the  purification  of  the  holy 
place,  "fit  is  further  remarked  (Lev.  xvi.  17)  that  during  these 
acts  of  atonement  by  the  high  priest,  no  one  besides  himself 
might  be  present  in  the  tabernacle,  lest  the  presence  of  another 
should  again  render  the  sanctuary  unclean.  Lastly  followed 
the  atonement  for  the  altar  of  bumt-offering,  which  here,  as  well 
as  in  ver.  12^  is  called  the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord  (17).  v 
'The  atonement  for  the  priesthood,  the  congregation, 
and  the  sanctuary,  according  to  its  three  divisions,  being 
thus  completed,  the  other  goat  (ver.  20,  comp.  with  ver.  10), 
on  which  the  lot  for  Azazel  fell,  was  to  be  brought  hither, 
t.«.  before  the  altar  of  bumt^offering,  and  presented  alive 
before  the  Lord,^and  indeed,  as  is  added  in  ver.  10,  ^B3p 
V^,  which  controverted  words  (18)  probably  stand  for '^^  to 
cover  him  "  (the  goat),  viz.  by  the  application  of  the  blood  of 
the  slaughtered  goat  (19).  y  The  proceedings  at  the  purification 
of  the  recovered  leper.  Lev.  xiv.  6,  and  the  infected  house, 
ver.  51,  elucidate  this  point«  Here  two  birds  were  taken :  the 
one  was  killed ;  and  the  other,  after  being  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  the  first,  was  let  loose  into  the  open  field.  ^As  the  slain  goat 
represented  the  people  for  whom  atonement  was  to  be  made, 
80  was  the  living  goat  (on  which  see  §  141)  the  instrument  of 
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the  people,  wheo,  an  atonement  haTing  been  made,  they  had 
become  partakers  of  Dirine  forgiveness.  ^  ^  This  duality  of  the 
goats  is  caused  only  (as  Hengstenbeig,  IHe  Backer  Mose*$  und 
Aeffypteiij  p.  171,  rightly  remarks)  by  the  physical  impossibility 
of  representing  the  two  elements  to  be  repreamted  by  a  single 
example/'  *By  the  application  of  the  blood  of  the  first  goat  to 
the  second,  it  was  moreover  declared,  that  only  in  virtae  of 
the  atonement  effected  by  the  blood  of  the  first  goat  are  the 
people  placed  in  a  condition  to  send  away  their  sins  as  forgiTen^ 
to  Azazel  (20).  ^The  act  of  sending  away  the  goat  is  thus 
described  (Lev.  xvi.  21  sq.):  ^'And  let  Aaron  lay  both  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat  (21),  and  confess  over 
him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their 
transgressions  according  to  all  their  sins»  and  let  him  put  them 
upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  send  him  away  by  a  man  ready 
at  hand  into  the  wilderness.  And  let  the  goat  bear  upon 
him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  separated  land'v  (•"nn  H^),  t>.  a 
place  whence  no  road  leads  back  to  the  dwellings  of  the  people 
(so  that  there  need  be  no  anxiety  lest  the  goat  should  find  his 
way  back  to  their  abodes).^  Thus  were  the  sins  laid  upon  the 
goat  to  be,  as  it  were,  banished  to  a  place  removed  from  all 
contact  with  the  people,  v  That  the  goat  was  to  perish  in  the 
wilderness,  and  thus  to  suffer  what  is  due  to  the  sinner,  upon 
whom  his  sin  remains,  is  by  no  means  hinted  in  the  text.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  high  priest,  according  to  a  subsequent 
enactment,  invoked  upon  the  goat  the  punishment  due  to  all 
the  transgressions  of  Israel,  and  that  tradition  further  declares 
(M.  Joma,  vi.  6)  that  the  goat  was  cast  down  from  a  rock  and 
destroyed  by  the  fall.  The  law,  however,  would  never  have 
been  silent  concerning  so  essential  a  feature.  «He  who  had 
led  away  the  goat  for  Azazel  was  (ver.  26)  to  wash  his  clothes, 
and  to  bathe,  and  afterwards  to  come  into  the  camp.^ 

''After  the  goat  was  sent  into  the  wilderness  (22),  the  high 
priest  betook  himself  to  the  (ver.  23)  tabernacle,  took  off  the 
linen  garments,  and  deposited  them  there  (23),  then  bathed 
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again  in  the  court,  put  on  his  usual  official  garments,  and 
offered  the  burnt-offerings^  consisting  of  the  rams  mentioned 
vers.  3  and  5,  for  himself  and  the  people  (24).^  Together 
with  the  flesh  of  the  burnt-offering  was  also  burned  the  fat  of 
the  previously  slain  sin-offerings. «  The  flesh  of  the  latter  (ver. 
27),  with  their  skins  and  dung,  was  to  be  sent  forth  without  the 
camp,  and  there  burned  (comp.  §  139).  ^he  man  who  per- 
formed this  office  was,  according  to  ver.  28,  to  wash  his  clothes 
and  bathe,  and  afterwards  to  return  to  the  camp«^  It  was  not 
until  all  connected  with  the  act  of  atonement  to  be  performed 
on  this  day  was  completed,  that  the  festival  offerings  prescribed, 
Num.  xxix.  7«  11,  for  the  day  were  offered,  as  tradition  dis- 
tinctly  asserts  (25). 

(1)  Compare  my  article  Day  of  Atonement  in  Herzog's 
Bealeneykhp,  xxi.  p.  446  sq.  The  traditional  institutions  con- 
cerning the  Day  of  Atonement  are  given  in  the  Talmudic 
treatise  Joma^  the  Mishna  text  of  which  was  first  separately 
edited  by  ^heringham  in  the  year  1648,  with  explanations, 
which  are  also  adopted  in  the  Surenhus  edition  of  the  Mishna. 
The  Thosaphta  to  the  treatise  Jama  is  printed  in  Ugolino's 
Thes.  anttq.  eacr.  xviii.  p.  153  sq.,  as  is  also  the  Jerusalem 
Gemara  thereto.  A  translation  of  the  section  on  the  ritual  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  from  Maimonides  Iiajad  liacliazaka  is 
given  by  Delitzsch  in  his  Commentary  to  Hie  Epistle  to  tlie 
Hebrews^  p.  749  sqq.  Compare  also  Lightfoot,  ministerium 
templiy  Kap.  15  (opp.  i.  p.  744  sqq.) ;  Lund,  jUdUche  Beilig- 
t/iUmery  p.  1027  sqq.;  J.  G.  Carpzov,  appar.  antiq.  s.  cod.  p. 
433  sqq.;  J.  A.  Danz, /tinctto  pontif,  M,  in  adyto  anniversaria^ 
in  Meuschen's  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm.  illustr.  p.  912  sqq.;  Bahr, 
SymboUk  des  mos.  KuUusy  \\.  p.  664  sqq.;  Winer,  bibl  Real- 
wdrterbuchj  in  loc.;  Hengstenberg,  die  Bucher  Moseys  und 
Aegypten^^.  164  sqq.;  Keil,  bibl.  Archdol.  i.p.  400  sqq.;  Kurtz, 
der  alttest.  OpferkultuSj  p.  335  sqq.,  etc. 

(2)  Comp.  on  this  date  the  calendar  of  festivals  given,  §  145. 

(3)  Comp.Lev.xvi.  29-31,xxiii.  27, 29.  This  command  was 
the  better  calculated  to  produce  an  appreciation  of  the  serious 
nature  of  this  solemnity,  inasmuch  as  no  other  fast  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  Mosaic  law  (comp.  §  134). 

VOL.  II.  D 
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(4)  It  was  called  by  the  Babbis  KT)  dts,  the  great  fast,  to 
distingaish  it  from  other  sabseqnentlj  appointed  days  of  fast^ 
ing.  On  the  artificial  manner  in  which  Philo,  in  the  passage 
cited,  refers  the  fast  to  the  completed  ingathering  of  the 
harvest,  see  the  article  qnoted,  p.  448  sq. 

(5)  It  is,  moreover,  peculiar  to  the  Mosiuc  institutions  to 
accumulate  acts  of  atonement,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  consciousness  of  their  inadequacy  (comp.  what  is 
said  §  98). 

(6)  Is  it  conceivable  that  pardon  was  to  be  obtained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  for  him  who  in  the  course  of 
the  past  year  had  transgressed  the  law  ''with  a  high  hand*' 
(comp.  §  137),  but  escaped  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  by  it  f 
Or,  to  bring  forward  a  special  case  by  way  of  example,  can  it 
be  supposed  that,  if  the  penalty  prescribed  by  Num.  xxxv.  33 
and  Deut.  xix.  13  as  an  expiation  for  murder  had  been  left 
uninflicted,  the  atonement  made  on  this  day  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  compensation  t  , 

(7)  Each  individual  Israelite  might  appropriate  to  him- 
self  this  atoning  grace,  so  far  as  he  was  truly  a  member  of  the 
congregation  thus  seeking  God's  grace,  and  proved  himself  to 
be  such  by  professing  contrition  in  the  manner  prescribed.  Lev. 
xvi.  31,  xxiii.  27  sq.  No  sacrifice,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
avail  (comp.  1  Sam.  iii.  14)  for  him  who,  by  wilfully  cherishing 
sin,  separated  himself  from  the  covenant  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  statements  of  Lev.  xvi.  16,  21,  30,  may  be  recon- 
ciled with  Heb.  ix.  7,  v.  2.  When  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
refers  the  act  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  merely  to  the  iepwriiupra 
of  the  people,  this  expression  is  not  meant  to  exclude  all  sins 
consciously  committed  from  the  atonement,  but  to  express  the 
contrast  to  those  transgressions  in  which,  as  subsequent  impeni* 
tence  testified,  a  breach  of  the  covenant  was  intended. 

(8)  A  special  sacrifice  was  not  required  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, because  the  uncleanness  cleaving  to  the  sanctuary  did  not 
differ  from  the  guilt  of  the  priesthood  and  people. 

(9)  For  farther  particulars  see  the  article  quoted,  p.  456. 

(10)  The  high  priest,  in  fulfilling  the  expiatory  functions 
committed  to  him  on  this  day,  was  not,  as  Hofmann  {Weisaagwig 
und  Erfallungy  i.  p.  148)  rightly  remarks,  to  appear  before  the 
people  in  the  splendour  befitting  the  delegate  of  Jehovah,  but 
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before  the  Lord  in  the  simple  purity  of  his  Grod-ordained  oiRce. 
We  cannot,  however,  with  Kurtz  (id.  p.  338),  see  in  this  in- 
janction  a  redaction  to  the  garments  of  the  ordinary  priests,  nor 
still  less,  according  to  the  vi^w  revived  by  Knobel  in  loco,  a 
penitential  garb.  The  former  notion,  according  to  which  the 
high  priest  was  to  officiate  on  this  day  not  as  the  chief  of  the 
priesdiood,  but  as  the  priest  appointed  for  the  day,  is  antago- 
nistic to  the  eminent  importance  of  the  act  of  intercession  to 
be  performed,  which  required  that  very  man,  whose  dignity 
equalled  that  of  the  whole  people,  and  to  whom  the  full  power 
of  the  whole  priesthood  was  committed  (see  §  96).  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  the  girdle  of  the  ordinary  priests  was  not 
entirely  white,  and  that  they  wore  not  the  ^^^^.^^  but  the 
nya^p,  on  their  heads.  To  the  second,  Keil  justly  raises  the 
objection :  Where  in  all  the  world  are  garments  of  dazzling 
whiteness  worn  as  symbols  of  mourning  or  penitence  t 

(11)  The  high  priest  wore  the  white  linen  garments  on  the 
day  on  which  he  was  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  abode  of 
the  Divine  Shekinah,  for  the  same  reason  for  which  they  ara 
ascribed  (Elzek.  ix.  2,  3,  11,  x.  2,  6,  7 ;  Dan.  x.  5,  xii.  6  sq.)  to 
those  most  exalted  of  the  heavenly  beings  who  stand  nearest  to 
the  throne  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inability  of  the 
high  priest  Joshua  to  intercede  for  the  people  is  intimated  in  the 
vision,  Zech.  iii,  3,  by  the  filthy  garments  which  were  upon  him. 

(12)  Another  view  regards  <!Kn[  as  the  name  of  the  place  to 
which  the  goat  was  to  be  led,  and  especially  as  that  of  a  moun- 
tain in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai.  But  though  no  weight 
may  be  laid  upon  the  objection  that  no  such  place  occurs  else- 
where, still  the  wording  of  vers.  8  and  10,  viz.  the  expres- 
sion, to  cast  lots  on  a  goat  for  a  place,  and  the  connection  with 
nTSron,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unnatural. 

(13)  The  word  aTroTro/tTratov,  indeed,  signifies  not  that  which 
is  dismissed  or  sent  away,  but,  like  the  Latin  averruncusj  he  who 
dismisses,  who  averts  =  a'Ke^l/caKO<:.  We  are  not  quite  justi- 
fied in  regarding  Azazel  as  equivalent  to  Satan,  as  Hengsten- 
berg  insists,  because  he  does  not  appear  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
still  the  idea  of  Azazel  is  at  all  events  akin  to  the  idea  of 
Satan. 

(14)  For  the  altar  of  hurnt-oferingy  upon  which  fire  was 
burning  continually,  is  intended  (see  Joma^  iv.  3),  and  not^  as 
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Bahr  {e.g.  id.  p.  669)  supposeSi  the  altar  of  incense,  on  which 
was  no  fuel. 

(15)  The  cloud  produced  bj  the  incense,  Lev.  xvi.  13,  must 
(as  already  remarked,  §  118,  note  1)  be  distinguished  from  the 
cloud  mentioned  in  ver.  2,  in  which  the  Lord  appears  over  the 
raercj-seat.  See  on  this  subject  Neumann,  die  WoUce  im  Aller- 
heiligsteny  in  the  Luth,  ZeiUchr.  1851,  p.  70  sqq. ;  Kurtz,  id. 
p.  339 ;  also  Keil  and  Knobel  on  Lev.  xvi.  10. 

(16)  This  latter  sprinkling  evidently  concerned  not  the 
mercy-seat,  but  the  place  in  which  it  was,  i.e.  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Hence  the  first  and  single  sprinkling  must  be  referred  (as  by 
Kurtz,  idem^  p.  340,  and  Keil  in  loco)  to  the  personal  purifica- 
tion of  the  High  Priest  and  the  priesthood,  the  second  and 
sevenfold  to  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary,  which  had  been 
polluted  by  the  sinful  atmosphere  of  the  priests.  (According  to 
another  explanation,  the  former  portion  of  ver.  14  is  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  more  general  direction,  the  particulars  of 
the  action  being  delayed  to  the  second.  The  Vulgate  assumes 
this  view  by  combining  the  two  sentences  into  one.) 

(17)  Keil  and  Kurtz  justly  maintain  that  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  is  referred  to  in  Lev.  xvi.  18,  while  the  ordinary 
explanation  of  the  passage  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
altar  of  incense  within  the  sanctuary  is  intended  by  ^'  the  altar 
that  is  before  the  Lord,"  and  consequently  regards  ver.  18  as 
adding  supplementary  particulars  to  ver.  16.  The  objections 
raised  against  the  former  view  by  Delitzsch  and  Hof mann  are 
obviated  by  Kurtz,  p.  341  sq.  The  atonement  for  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  was  effected  by  applying  to  its  horns  the  blood  of 
the  bullock  and  the  goat,  and  then  by  sprinkling  the  blood  upon 
it  seven  times  with  the  finger.  (The  expression  y79  forbids  us  to 
suppose  a  sprinkling  of  the  ground  before  the  altar,  which,  as 
Kurtz  aptly  remarks,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  in 
the  court  of  the  tabernacle  not  the  whole  space  but  only  the 
altar  is  the  place  of  Divine  revelation.)  The  first  act  again 
refers  to  the  atonement  for  the  priesthood  and  people,  the  second 
to  the  purification  of  the  holy  place. 

(18)  The  words  I'^V  ^^)  in  Lev.  xvi.  10  are  so  difficult  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  been  rejected  as  an  unskilful 
gloss  (as  by  Ritschl).  The  interpretation  (e.g.  by  Klaiber),  ^  ut 
per  eum  fiat  expiatio^  is  as  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  language 
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as  ^'  ad  eaptandum  eum  se.  Deum;^  neither  does  the  hitherto  ad- 
mitted meaning,  ''that  an  atonement  may  be  made  npon  him/' 
agree  with  the  prevailing  use  of  ^9  "^SS.  Besides,  what  follows 
ver.  21  is  no  act  of  expiation. 

(19)  For,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  whole  chapter, 
the  /V  "^BS  was  always  effected  by  the  sprinkling  or  application 
of  blood.  The  omission  of  a  particular  so  easily  supplied  from 
the  context  cannot  seem  surprising  in  a  section  in  which  so 
much  brevity  is  used. 

(20)  All  victims  indeed  were,  so  far  as  they  were  without 
blemish,  in  themselves  pure.  But  it  is  quite  another  case  when 
the  animal  is  to  represent  the  people,  not  with  their  unatoned 
transgressions,  but  as  having  been  already  atoned  for.  Such 
representation  can  only  take  place  by  effecting  an  act  of  ex- 
piation for  the  animal  itself. 

(21)  Not  merely  one  hand,  as  in  the  Semichah,  but  two,  to 
make  the  transaction,  as  Keil  remarks,  the  more  solemn  and 
impressive. 

(22)  That  the  high  priest  might  have  immediate  information 
of  the  arrival  of  the  goat  at  its  destination,  a  kind  of  telegraphic 
line  of  watchmen  on  eminences,  to  give  signals  by  waving 
cloths,  was  subsequently  made  from  Jerusalem  to  the  wilder- 
ness (JoYHo,  vi.  8;  comp.  also  Geiger,  LesestUcke  atu  der  Mischna, 
p.  16  sq.). 

(23)  These  were  to  be  preserved  from  all  defiling  contact,  by 
being  kept  in  the  sanctuary. 

(21)  This,  according  to  Lev.  xvi.  24,  was  again  an  atone- 
ment for  himself  and  the  people,  because  even  after  the  great 
act  of  atonement,  no  offerings  could  be  made  without  the  aton- 
ing element  present  in  every  burnt-offering. 

(25)  The  same  offerings  that  were  prescribed  for  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  viz.  a  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven 
yearling  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  their  corresponding 
meat-offerings,  viz.  of  fine  flour  kneaded  with  oil,  three-tenths 
of  an  ephah  for  the  bullock,  two-tenths  for  the  ram,  and  one- 
tenth  for  each  of  the  seven  lambs,  and  finally  a  he-goat  as  a 
sin-offering.  These  sacrifices  were,  as  at  other  festivals,  inde- 
pendent of  the  continual  burnt-offering  with  which  the  day 
began  and  ended.  According  to  tradition  (if.  Joma^  vii.  4; 
Maimonides,  iv.  2,  at  the  close),  the  high  priest,  after  the  evening 
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sacrifice,  again  put  on  the  linen  garments,  to  fetch  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies  the  incense  vessels  (pan  and  vase)  which  had 
been  left  there*  Thus  tradition  asserts  a  fourfold  entry  of  the 
High  Priest  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  while  the  law,  Lev.  xvi., 
supposes  that  he  entered  it  at  least  twice,  or,  according  to  the 
most  natural  understanding  of  ver.  12,  more  probably  three 
times.  To  the  notion  of  a  fourth  entry,  however,  nothing 
decided  can  be  opposed.  From  the  description  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  in  Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  10.  3,  nothing  can  be 
ascertained  on  this  point,  as  he  omits  all  mention  of  the  o£Fer- 
ing  of  incense.  The  information  furnished  by  Philo  {Legat. 
ad  Caj.  M.  ii.  p.  591),  in  a  letter  to  Eling  Herod  Agrippa, 
expressly  includes,  on  the  contrary,  a  three-  or  four-fold  entrance. 
It  is  as  follows :  kSlv  avro^  6  apxnepw  hvalv  ^fiipai^  rev  irons 
fl  tcaX  r§  avr^  rpU  rj  /ud  rerpdici^  €i9  if>oiri](rp,  ddvarov  airapal^ 
njrop  inrofUvei,  The  genuineness  of  this  writing  has,  how- 
ever, been  disputed  on  good  grounds  (see  Gratz,  Geschichte  der 
Juderiy  iii.  2,  p.  488  sq.).  When  it  is  said,  Heb.  ix.  7,  of  the 
high  priest  that  he  entered  once  every  year  into  the  holiest 
place,  the  expression,  like  the  similar  one,  Josephus,  belL  jud. 
V.  5.  7 ;  3  Mace.  i.  11 ;  Philo,  monarch,  ed.  M.  ii.  p.  223,  is  to 
be  explained  by  its  contrast  to  hik  Trayro?;  it  stands  de  uno 
anni  die  et  de  uno  eodemgue  minUteriOj  as  Deyling  {de  ingreesu 
summi  pontif,j  etc.,  Obs.  ii.  p.  183)  has  already  justly  remarked. 
If,  as  has  been  also  already  attempted,  the  functions  of  censing 
and  of  the  twofold  sprinkling  are  to  be  compressed  into  one 
single  entrance  of  the  high  priest  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  unnatural  hypotheses.  The  different 
views  of  older  theologians  on  this  subject  are  collected  in  the 
above-named  work  of  Deyling.  Compare  also  especially  the 
discussion  of  this  matter  by  Danz  (in  Meuscheuy  p.  954  sqq.). 

§  141. 

Continuation  :  SigntfieaUon  of  the  Ritual  and  Antiquittf  of  (he 

Day  of  Atonement. 

After  what  has  been  said,  §  127,  139,  on  atoning  sacrifice,  we 
have  only  to  add  what  follows  on  the  signification  of  the  ritual 
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of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  v  Of  course  "^the  greatest  prominence 
must  be  given  in  this  ritual  to  that  element  in  the  sacrifice  by 
which  an  atonement  for  sin  is  effected,  and  to  that  portion  of 
the  sacrificial  transaction  which  specifically  subserves  this  end.^ 
If  the  posna  vicaria  is  the  idea  upon  which  the  sin-offering  is 
founded,  it  is  here  if  anywhere  that  we  should  expect  to  find 
it  most  distinctly  impressed.  Bat  nothing  at  all  is  said  of 
substitutionary  suffering  for  sin,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
bullock  and  the  goat  whose  blood  was  brought  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  or  of  the  goat  which  was  dismissed  into  the  wilder- 
ness,  the  slaying  of  the  sin-offering  being  spoken  of  in  the 
fewest  possible  words.  It  must  be  conceded  (as  has  been 
already  done,  §  127,  note  13)  that  the  subsequent  connection  of 
this  idea  with  the  slaughter  of  the  victim  was  a  natural  one  (1), 
— ^that  its  death  must  be  received  not  merely  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  blood,  but  also  as  an  act  of  satisfaction.  But 
nowhere  in  the  laws  concerning  sacrifice  can  we  find  a  founda- 
tion for  the  dogma,  that  it  is  only  because  the  victim  accom' 
plishes  something  for  the  offerer,  by  vicariously  suffering  the 
penalty  of  death,  that  its  life,  offered  in  the  blood,  can  serve  as 
an  atonement  for  him  (2).  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  the  nature 
of  the  victim,  its  purity  and  freedom  from  blemish,  that  are 
here  dwelt  onj[3).  The  connection  also  of  the  idea  of  the 
pcBTia  vicaria  with  the  sending  away  of  the  second  goat,  by 
later  Judaism,  rests  entirely  on  a  misunderstanding.  For  the 
sins  laid  upon  the  latter  were  those  already  Jorgiven,  not  those 
that  had  to  be  atoned  for,  unless  we  are  to  regard  them  as 
symbolically  punished  twice  over.  "^The  meaning  of  the  con- 
fession of  sin  made  (according  to  ver.  21)  over  the  second  goat 
can  only  be  that  of  a  declaration,  that  past  sins  being  forgiven, 
are  now  done  away  with, — are  dismissed  and  relegated  to  the 
evil  spirit,  whose,  realm  is  situate  beyond  all  connection  with 
the  abode  of  the  holy  people,  y  In  like  manner  does  the  bird, 
set  free  at  the  purification  of  the  leprotu  man  and  house, 
symbolically  take  away  the  leprosy  with  him  (Lev.  xiv.  7,  53).  J 
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It  is  also  an  error  to  see  in  the  second  goat  an  oflFering  to 
Azazel  (4).  Mosaism  acknowledges  no  evil  power  indepen- 
dent of  God,  whose  favoor  most  be  in  some  way  seemed.  The 
question  is  not  to  propitiate,  bat  to  get  rid  of  Azazel — to  declare 
to  him  that  the  nation,  now  that  it  has  obtained  forgiveness 
of  sin,  has  nothing  to  do  with  him,  the  patron  of  evil  (5). 
Hengstenberg  ingeniously  discovers  in  this  transaction  with 
Azazel  a  reference  to  the  Typhonic  rites  of  the  Elgyptians. 
Typhon  b  the  evil  god  who  dwells  especially  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  and  who  most  be  propitiated  in  times  of  pestQenoe. 
Bat  while  the  Egyptian  religion  held  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
relations  with  the  powers  of  evil,  for  the  sake  of  being  secare 
from  their  enmity,  Israel  was  to  be  taught  by  the  rites  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  that  they  had  only  to  satisfy  the  holy  God 
for  their  sins,  and  that  when  this  was  done  the  power  of  evil 
could  do  them  no  harm.  Diestel,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoars 
to  show  {Set-Typlum^  A$aselj  und  Satany  Zeitsehr,  fUr  hutor. 
TheoL  1860,  p.  159  sq.)  that  the  notion  of  Typhon  as  the  evil 
principle  is  much  later  than  the  times  of  Moses,  and  not  earlier 
than  the  10th  or  11th  century  before  Christ  (6). 

*The  Day  of  Atonement  forming  the  climax  of  what  the 
Mosaic  ritual  was  able  from  its  own  resources  to  effect  with 
respect  both  to  extent  and  degree  of  atonement,  it  closes  the 
enactments  concerning  expiation,  and  may  from  this  point  of 
view  be  denominated  its  Supreme  Solemnity  (7).^  Without  tliB 
Day  of  Atonement  there  would  be  an  actual  gap  in  the  tlteocratie 
ordinances, -i  The  law  whose  task  was  the  restoration  of  a  holy 
people,  but  which  was  at  the  same  time  continually  discovering 
the  opposition  in  which  this  people  stand  to  the  holy  God 
through  their  sinfulness,  could  not  be  without  an  institution 
to  show  the  way  in  which  this  opposition  might  be  reconciled 
by  an  atonement  for  the  congregation,  and  also  relatively  to 
secure  such  reconciliation ;  while  at  the  same  time,  being  weak 
through  the  flesh,  it  pointed  beyond  itself  to  that  perfect  atone- 
ment whose  result  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  truly  sanctified 
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people  of  God  (cooip.  Zech.  iii.  9,  Heb.  ix.  6  sq.)  (8).  Ewald 
{AUerOiumer^  ed.  1,  p.  368,  ed.  3,  p.  477),  seeing  more  clearly 
in  this  matter  than  uncircnmcised  criticism  of  the  ordinary 
stamp,  designates  the  Day  of  Atonement  ''  a  genuine  Mosaic 
festiTal,  in  which,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  whole  tendency  as 
well  as  the  fall  strictness  of  the  higher  religion  was  expressed.'^ 
When  the  silence  of  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
adduced  as  an  objection  to  the  antiquity  of  this  festival,  the 
doubtful  nature  of  such  an  argument  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  we  must  then,  to  be  consistent,  postpone  its  origin  till  the 
third  century  before  Christ;  for  the  first  intimation  of  this 
festival,  apart  from  the  probable  allusion  to  it  in  Zech.  iii.  9, 
is  found  in  Wisdom  1.  5,  in  the  description  of  the  splendid 
appearance  of  the  high  priest  Simon  on  coming  out  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  in  3  Mace.  i.  11.  It  was  a  solemnity 
carried  on  in  silence,  and  except  in  the  matter  of  the  fast 
observed  by  the  people,  entirely  confined  to  the  sanctuary,  and 
thus  furnished  no  occasion  for  observation  (9).  At  most,  it 
might  have  been  mentioned  in  1  Kings  viii.  65,  and  2  Chron. 
Til.  9,  etc.,  when  it  took  place  during  the  seven  days'  festival 
held  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple;  an  essential  portion 
of  this  solemnity  (the  purification  of  the  sanctuary)  was  per- 
formed, however,  in  the  very  act  of  dedication  (10). 

(1)  The  modem  Jewish  ceremony  called  the  Kapporeth,  and 
performed  on  the  day  of  preparation  for  this  solemnity,  is 
founded  entirely  on  the  notion  of  substitution.  A  man  takes 
a  cock,  a  woman  a  hen  (of  a  white  colour,  on  account  of  Isa. 
i«  18),  and  before  killing  strike  three  times  on  their  foreheads, 

saying  the  words :  nn^^  1^  ini^inn  m  *mM  m  ^nnn  m  ^no^ivi  n? 

ptc  ^V  b  Dy  DniO  XX^th  T^K  ^3K1,  "  May  this  cock  [or  hen]  be  an 
exchange  for  me,  may  it  be  in  my  stead !  May  it  be  a  pro- 
pitiation for  me  I  Let  this  cock  go  to  death,  but  may  I  go  to 
a  good  life  with  all  Israeli  Amen."  The  four  capital  punish- 
ments of  strangling,  beheading,  stoning,  and  burning  are 
symbolized  on  the  cock.  See  the  description  of  the  ceremony 
in  Buxtorfs  Synagoga  judaica^  ed.  3,  cap.  xxv.  p.  509  sqq. 
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(2)  As  18  also  expressed  bj  Kliper  (das  Priesterihum  des 
alien  Bundes,  1866,  p.  125).  In  so  important  a  matter  we  are 
fully  justified  in  appealing  to  the  argumentum  e  silentio. 

(3)  The  blood  is  regarded  as  a  means  of  atonement  which 
God  has  given  to  His  people  upon  the  altar  (Lev.  xvii.  11),  to 
enable  him  who  by  reason  of  his  sinfulness  could  not  approach 
God,  to  draw  near,  because  the  life  of  the  sinless  animal  inter- 
venes to  atone  for  his  soul.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  efBcacy 
of  the  expiation  made  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  means  of 
the  blood  of  the  victim  ?  Not  in  an  increased  quantity  of  the 
means  of  atonement.  Not  the  blood  of  a  hecatomb,  but  only 
the  blood  of  a  single  animal  is  needed  as  an  atonement  for  the 
high  priest  and  people.  It  is,  moreover,  characteristic  of  the 
sin-offerings  in  general,  that  they  are  all  limited  to  a  single 
animal.  The  reason  truly  is,  that  the  speciality  of  the  sin- 
offering  is  not  the  giftj  the  oblation  on  the  part  of  the 
offerer,  in  which  case  there  might  be,  as  the  burnt-offerings 
show,  a  question  of  more  or  less,  but  the  covering  prescribed 
of  God,  by  a  means  which,  in  virtue  of  its  quality  (as  sub- 
stituting a  soul  for  the  soul),  is  adapted  to  this  end,  but 
which  by  reason  of  this  very  quality  is  incapable  of  enhance- 
ment. (In  this  manner  might  the  view  stated  by  Kurtz,  tdeniy 
p.  156,  be  completed.)  The  atonement  made  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  was  super-eminent,  because  on  this  occasion  the 
blood  was  brought  as  near  to  God  as  possible,  before  His 
throne,  and  indeed  within  the  veil,  into  that  central  seat 
of  His  abode  at  other  times  unapproachable,  thus  making 
satisfaction  for  the  people  in  the  very  place  where  the 
accusing  law  within  the  ark  testified  against  them.  The  people, 
knowing  themselves  to  be  accepted  with  favour  through  the 
atoning  blood,  were  assured  of  the  continued  dwelling  of  God 
in  their  midst,  and  therewith  of  the  continuance  of  their  state 
of  grace,  while  the  ordinary  intercourse  effected  in  worship 
between  God  and  the  congregation  received  a  fresh  con- 
secration from  this  centre, — the  blood  taken  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies  serving  for  the  cleansing  of  even  the  outmost  parts  of 
the  sanctuary. 

(4)  This  explanation  is  inadmissible,  even  when  the  offering 
is  taken  in  the  broader  meaning  of  a  gift  by  which,  according 
to  rabbinical  view8|  the  devil  (Sammael)  was  to  be  induced 
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not  to  render  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Israel  as  an  atonement 
inefficacious,  and  to  become  not  an  accuser  of,  but  an  inter- 
cessor for  the  people  (see  Eisenmenger,  entdecktes  Jvdtnthumy  ii. 
p.  155  sq. ;  Bahr,  id.  686). 

(5)  If  the  subsequently  occurring  idea  of  Satan  is  unjusti- 
fiably transferred  to  Azazel,  the  notion  that  he  can  no  longer 
accuse  Israel  before  God,  nor  provoke  God's  wrath  and 
chastisement  against  them,  would  have  to  be  added  (see 
Kurtz,  id.  p.  359).  Besides,  the  second  goat,  considered  in 
itself,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice.  Both  goats  are 
indeed  (Lev.  xvi.  5)  said  to  be  nfei^np^  but  this  only  denotes  in 
a  general  manner  the  purpose  for  which  the  two  are  together 
brought  forward,  while  in  vers.  9  and  15  the  first  goat  which 
is  slain  is  specially  called  HK^n,  but  not  the  second.  The  latter, 
on  whom  the  result  of  the  atonement  just  offered  is  fulfilled, 
takes  the  place  of  the  slain  goat,  and  is,  as  It  were,  and  as  it  is 
often  designated,  the  hireus  redivivus.  Jewish  tradition  also 
recognised  this  relation  between  the  two  goats,  by  prescribing 
(Joma^  vi.  1)  that  they  should  be  alike  in  colour,  size,  and 
value. 

(6)  The  wilderness  being  the  region  of  impurity,  it  was 
natural  that  the  man  who  led  the  goat  into  the  wilderness 
should  be  commanded  to  bathe  before  returning  to  the  camp. 
On  the  burning  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering,  see  §  139.  As 
this  took  place  without  the  camp,  the  man  who  performed  it 
had  also  to  cleanse  himself  before  his  return.  The  super- 
eminent  sacredness  of  the  day  required,  as  Kurtz,  idem^  p.  362, 
justly  remarks,  that  even  the  barest  possibility  of  Levitical 
ancleanness  being  contracted  without  the  camp  should  be 
obviated. 

(7)  The  circumstance  that  this  day  did  not  bear  the  name 
^n  is  discussed  in  §  144  on  the  Sacred  Seasons. 

(8)  The  need  of  such  an  institution  is  especially  seen 
with  respect  to  the  year  of  jubilee,  which,  without  it,  would 
appear  in  the  national  life  without  cause,  and  would  lack 
such  a  close  of  the  preceding  period  as  the  Divine  holiness 
demands. 

(9)  It  is  also  probable  that  this  solemnity,  like  other  institu- 
tions of  worship,  fell  for  a  long  period  into  desuetude. 

(10)  The  Day  of  Atonement  is  omitted  in  the  prophetic 
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instittitions  of  Ezekiel,  while  a  compensation  for  it  is  given  in 
the  enactment  (xlv.  18—20)  of  a  cleansing  of  the  sanctaaiy, 
^*  for  every  one  that  erreth  and  is  simple/'  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  viz.  on  the  first  and  seventh  of  Nisan,  and  therefore 
preparatory  to  the  Passover.  (Ezekiel  generally  includes  the 
sin-offerings  among  his  institutions  of  worship,  while  other 
prophets,  on  the  contrary,  when  speaking  of  Divine  service  in 
the  times  of  redemption,  no  longer  make  mention  of  sin- 
offerings.)  A  collection  of  the  most  important  traditional 
enactments,  whose  validity  may  be  assumed,  for  the  later  period 
of  the  second  temple,  may  be  seen  in  the  article  quoted,  p. 
456  sqq.  On  the  form  assumed  by  the  celebration  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  see 
Orach.  Chajimj  translated  by  Lowe,  p.  150  sqq.;  Buxtorf, 
idem^  cap.  25  sq. ;  Schroder,  Satzungen  und  Gebrduehe  des 
tlialmudiach-rabbinUcheii  JudenthumSf  p.  130  sqq.  Comp. 
also  the  article  Kol  Nidre  in  Herzogfs  Realencyclop.  viii. 
p.  24  sq. 


APPENDIX :    PURIFICATIONS  (1). 

§142. 

1.  77ie  Levitical  Puri/icationB. 

The  Israelite,  as  pertaining  to  the  holy  people,  was  to  be 
clean  p^>^9)  I  ^^^  therefore  when  he  had,  though  unavoidably, 
incurred  uncleanness,  or  come  in  contact  with  anything  unclean, 
and  so  become  KDD,  he  was  to  restore  his  state  of  cleanness 
by  a  special  act.  Everything  relating  to  sexual  conditions — 
generation,  birth,  and  separation — or  to  death  ,and  corruption 
was  defiling  (Lev.  xii.  and  xv.).  In  the  latter  respect,  not 
only  was  uncleanness  contracted  by  means  of  the  human 
corpse  and  all  connected  with  it, — the  grave,  the  house  in  which 
one  had  died,  nay,  even  every  open  vessel  in  it,  Lev.  xix.  11, 
14-16, — but  also  by  the  carcase  of  an  unclean  animal,  Lev. 
v.  2,  xi.  8,  and  the  body  of  a  clean  animal  if  it  had  not  met  its 
death  by  being  properly  slaughtered,  xi.  39  sq.     Finally,  the 
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disease  of  leprosj,  ch«  xiii.  sq.^  which  was  regarded  as  a 
process  of  gradual  corruption,  rendered  the  man  visited  there- 
with unclean,  the  leper  being  designated,  Num.  xii.  12,  as  one 
like  a  dead  man,  and  the  healing  of  a  leper,  2  Kings  y.  7,  as  a 
making  alive.  The  law,  Lev.  xiv.  33  sq.,  also  gives  directions 
concerning  a  house-leprosy,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  clearly 
known  (2).  The  chief  means  of  purification  was  running 
water,  which  is  itself  a  symbol  of  life,  and  therefore  called 
living  water  (D^n  D^^  Lev.  xiv.  5,  50,  Num.  xix.  17,  etc.).  In 
uDcleanness  of  the  lower  degree,  the  washing  of  the  unclean 
person  or  thing  (if  the  latter  were  not  of  a  brittle  nature,  in 
which  case  it  was  to  be  destroyed)  and  separation  till  sunset 
were  sufficient  (see  Lev.  xi.  23  sq.,  xv.  4  sq.,  xvi.  sq.) ;  the 
bringing  of  a  sin-o£Fering  being,  under  certain  circumstances, 
also  required  (v.  2).  In  uncleanness  of  the  higher  degree, 
the  separation  lasted  seven,  or  in  some  cases  fourteen  days ;  and 
under  certain  circumstances  a  sin-offering  of  birds  was  added 
(xiv.  13-15).  During  the  march  through  the  desert,  all  who 
had  contracted  uncleanness  were  banished  from  the  camp.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  uncleanness  incurred  through  con- 
tact with  a  dead  body,  a  certain  water  of  sprinkling*  was 
applied,  called  iTns  ^D  (water  against  uncleanness),  which  is 
itself  designated  as  a  sin-offering,  Num.  xix.  9,  17.  It  was 
prepared  as  follows: — A  red  heifer  without  blemish,  which 
had  as  yet  borne  no  yoke,  was  slain  without  the  camp  in  the 
presence  of  the  priest  (3) ;  its  blood  was  then  sprinkled  seven 
times  towards  the  sanctuary.  It,  viz.  its  flesh,  blood,  skin,  and 
dung,  together  with  cedar  wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  was 
then  cast  into  the  fire  and  burnt.  The  three  last-named  ingre- 
dients appear  also  at  the  purification  of  the  leper,  Lev.  xiv.  6. 
Every  person  officiating  at  this  ceremony  was  unclean  till 
evening.  The  ashes  obtained  were  laid  up  in  a  clean  place 
without  the  camp,  and  every  dwelling  in  which  there  had  been 
a  corpse,  together  with  all  the  persons  and  vessels  therein,  was 
purified  on  the  third  and  on  the  seventh  days,  by  means  of  a 
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bunch  of  hyssop  dipped  into  water  into  which  some  of  these 
ashes  had  been  cast.  The  red  colonr  in  these  symbols  of 
parification  must  not  be  explained  (as  by  Hengstenberg)  as 
a  symbol  of  sin,  because  red  was  in  Egypt  the  symbol  of 
Typhon ;  nor  the  red  heifer  combined,  as  by  Schelling  {Philo- 
sophie  der  Offenbarungj  ii.  p.  136),  with  the  red  bullock  to 
be  sacrificed  to  Typhon  (Plutarch,  de  Ig.  et  Osir.  cap*  31). 
Isa*  i.  18  proves  nothing  in  this  matter, — red  there  certainly 
referring,  as  the  colour  of  blood,  to  deeds  of  blood  (see  vers. 
15  and  21),  while  the  death  with  whose  expiation  the  red  heifer 
was  concerned  is  not  represented  as  blood-shedding,  but  as 
corruption.  Red  is  rather  the  colour  of  life  and  of  vital  energy; 
scarlet  the  colour  of  splendour;  the  animal  is  a  female,  the  sex 
that  brings  forth,  properly  representing  life  (comp.  Gen.  iii.  5). 
Cedar,  as  the  most  durable  of  woods,  is  likewise  a  symbol  of 
incorruption ;  while  great  purifying  power  was  in  ancient 
times  always  ascribed  to  hyssop.  Thus  the  water  of  puri- 
fication is  an  infusion  strengthened  by  elements  which  eyni- 
bolized  vital  energy^  incorruption^  and  purity  (4). 

(1)  Compare  Sommer,  bibL  AbhandL  p.  200  sqq.;  Kurtz  on 
the  Symbolical  Dignity  of  the  Rite  prescribed  in  Num.  xix.  for 
the  Annulling  of  the  Uncleanness  of  Death,  in  Ullmann*8 
Studien,  1846,  No.  3,  p.  629  sqq. 

(2)  Some  understand  by  this  the  injury  done  to  walls  by 
dry-rot,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  think  a  transference  of 
human  leprosy  to  the  walls  of  a  house  possible. 

(3)  Not  of  the  High  Priest,  who  might  not  come  in  contact 
with  anything  relating  to  death  or  corruption. 

(4)  Quite  otherwise,  but  very  artificially,  does  Hengstenberg 
explain  this.  ^'  Cedar  and  hyssop,"  he  says,  ^^  are,  according 
to  1  Kings  V.  13,  the  most  exalted  and  the  meanest  of  God's 
works  of  creation,  and  are  therefore  sjonbolical,  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  Creator^s  elevation  and  majesty,  on  the  other  of 
His  condescension  and  humility."  With  respect  to  the  ceze^ 
monies  by  which  the  purification  of  a  recovered  leper  (Lev. 
xiv.  1-32)  or  of  a  leprous  house  (vers.  33-57)  was  effected^ 
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the  meaning  of  the  essential  points  is  determined  by  what 
has  already  been  said;  compare  also  what  is  remarked  on 
this  subject  in  §  140  sq. 

§143. 
2.  Acts  of  Purification  for  removing  tlie  Suspicion  of  Guilt. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  were  those  acts  of  puri- 
fication which  related  to  the  repudiation  of  suspected  crimes, 
▼iz.  adultery  and  murder. 

Among  these  are  (1st)  the  jeahusy-offeringy  and  the  driniing 
of  the  water  of  cursing^  treated  of  Num.  v.  11-31,  and  already 
mentioned  in  §  104.  1,  where  a  statement  of  the  marriage 
laws  is  given  (1).  This  jealousy-offering,  which  a  husband 
had  to  present  to  the  priest  when  he  placed  his  wife,  whom 
he  suspected  of  adultery,  before  the  altar,  consisted  of  barley 
meal  witliout  the  addition  of  oil  and  frankincense.  This  offering 
does  not,  however,  as  Bahr  {Symholikj  ii.  p.  446)  supposes, 
concern  the  husband,  but  is,  as  ver.  15  plainly  says,  ^^  her 
offering  for  her"  (2).  It  is  called,  ver.  15,  "an  offering  of 
memorial,  bringing  iniquity  to  remembrance;"  {.«.,  it  is  to 
bring  the  iniquity  of  the  wife  to  the  remembrance  of  God,  that 
He  may  effect  its  detection.  This  offering,  even  though  it  be 
forced  upon  the  woman,  is  purely  one  of  supplication.  There 
is  in  this  case  no  question  of  any  atonement  pB^))  for  sin  is 
not  to  be  covered,  but  discovered  (3).  The  nature  of  an  offer- 
ing must  correspond  with  the  case  in  question ;  the  capacity  in 
which  the  offerer  appears  before  God  must  be  impressed  upon 
it.  This  offering,  which  is  composed  of  the  meanest  kind  of 
meat-offering,  is  not,  however,  intended  (as  Keil,  ArchdoL  i. 
p.  299,  explains  it)  as  a  symbol  of  the  kind  of  life  hitherto 
led  by  the  woman,  for  the  Divine  judgment  concerning  this  is 
yet  to  be  obtained  (4).  On  the  contrary,  without  involving 
any  prejudging  of  the  past,  it  exhibits  in  an  entirely  objec- 
tive manner  the  condition  in  which  the  offerer  is  placed  (5). 
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As  an  accused  penoo  q»pears  before  the  txibanal  in  mooming 
attire,  without  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  being  in  any 
way  affected,  so  may  this  sacrifice  be  said  to  exhibit  a  merely 
gloomy  eharaeter.  Hence  its  material  was  not  fine  wheat  flouTi 
but  the  less  esteemed  barley  meal  (6).  The  absence  of  the  oil 
and  incense^  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  Mincha,  was 
designed,  according  to  our  view,  merely  to  express  still  more 
emphatically  the  gloomy  nature  of  the  offering  which  was  to 
be  neither  savoury  nor  sweet-scented  (7). 

The  further  proceedings  were  as  follow.  The  priest  placed 
the  accused  before  the  Lord,  by  leading  her  before  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle.  He  then  took 
lioly  water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  ue.  probably  some  of  the  water 
kept  for  sacred  purposes  in  the  laver  in  the  court  (Ex.  zxx. 
18)  (8),  and  placed  therein  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle. 
He  then  uneotered  tlu  head  of  the  womanj  placed  the  meat- 
offering in  her  hands,  and  himself  holding  the  vessel  in  which 
was  the  ^^  cnrseHsausing  water  of  pain,"  invoked  a  curse  upon 
her,  to  the  effect  that  if  she  were  guiltless  she  should  be  free 
from  the  effects  of  the  water  of  cursing,  but  that  if  she  were 
guilty  this  water  should  enter  into  her  body  *'  to  cause  her  belly 
to  swell  and  her  thigh  to  rot"  (9).  The  woman  having  takea 
the  curse  upon  her  by  twice  saying :  Amen,  the  priest  wrote  the 
curses  (according  to  Josephus,  AnL  iii.  11. 16,  merely  the  name 
of  God)  upon  a  paper,  or,  according  to  tradition,  upon  a  roll  of 
parchment  (&^€/>a,  Josephus,  comp.  Sota^  ii.  4),  and  wiped 
out  the  writing  with  the  water  of  cursing.  He  then  took  the 
offering  of  jealonxy  out  of  the  woman's  hand,  waved  it  before 
the  XfOrd,  and  burnt  a  handful  of  it  upon  the  altar  as  a 
memorial  (see  §  129),  and  gave  the  woman  the  water  to 
drink  (10). 

The  uncovering  of  tlie  head  (by  removing  the  veil  and  unbind- 
ing the  hair)  did  not  express  (as  Theodoret  explains  it)  that  all 
things  are  naked  and  open  before  God,  but  denoted  the  defile* 
ment  which  the  woman  had  contracted  in  virtue  of  the  accusa* 
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tion  brought  against  her,  the  veiliDg  of  the  head  being  the 
token  of  female  modesty.  An  earthen  vessel  was  employed, 
as  being  of  little  value.  The  iningling  of  dust  in  the  water 
may  be  explained  (as  first  suggested  by  Bahr,  iderriy  p.  443)  by 
Gen.  iii.  14,  comp.  with  Fs.  Ixxii.  9,  Mic.  vii.  17,  Isa.  xlix. 
23,  according  to  which  passages,  to  eat  dust  was  a  general 
mark  of  meriting  a  curse,  or  of  the  deepest  shame  and 
humiliation.  Holy  water  and  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary 
were  used,  to  enhance  the  efficacy  of  the  potion,  which  thus 
appeared  all  the  more  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  Divine  holiness, 
whose  property  is  to  destroy  all  that  is  sinful.  In  virtue  of 
the  efficacy  imparted  to  the  water  by  the  words  of  the  oath, 
and  by  the  blotting  out  of  the  written  curse,  it  was  called  liie 
"  curse-causing  water  of  pain  "  (11).  The  entrance  of  the 
curse  Into  the  inmost  parts  of  the  body  was  to  be  effected  by 
drinking  (comp.  the  expression,  Ps.  cix.  18).  We  say  effected^ 
not  merely  symbolized.  For,  according  to  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  words  of  ver.  27,  the  water  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely 
as  the  symbol  and  pledge,  but  as  the  actual  vehicle  of  the 
Divine  curse  (12).  Any  element  of  magic  is  excluded  by  the 
ethic  element  which  was  added,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  the 
potion  was  promoted  by  the  anxiety  of  an  evil  conscience  in 
the  case  of  the  guilty  woman,  and  averted  by  the  gladness  of 
a  good  conscience  in  that  of  the  innocent  (13). 

(2d)  The  purification  of  a  community  from  tlie  suspicion  of 
bloodrguiltines8y  when  a  slain  man  was  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  murderer  could  not  be  discovered.  For  this 
case  the  law  (Dent.  xxi.  1-9)  prescribed  that  the  elders  of  the 
city  should  lead  a  young  heifer,  which  had  not  yet  been 
wrought  with,  into  a  valley  in  which  was  a  brook,  and  should 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  break  its  neck,  and  wash 
their  hands  over  the  slain  heifer,  saying :  Our  hands  have  not 
shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it.  Be  merciful, 
O  Lord,  unto  Thy  people  Israel,  whom  Thou  hast  redeemed, 
and  lay  not  innocent  blood  in  the  midst  of  Thy  people  Israel, 

TOL.  II.  E 
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i.e.  let  not  this  blood  shed  in  our  midst  be  laid  to  our  charge, 
etc.  Tke  object  of  this  transaction  was  not  an  atonement.  There 
was  here  no  qnestion  of  a  transgression  committed  (n^e^a);  and 
the  expression  denoting  the  slaughter  of  the  victim  is  not  ^ne^, 
but  ^"^y.  The  blood  shed  was  to  be  removed  from  the  midst  of 
the  people^  and  this  was  effected  by  the  symbolical  infliction 
of  capital  punishment  upon  the  heifer.  This  was  to  proceed 
from  the  elders,  becausei  according  to  ch.  xix.  12,  it  was 
upon  them  that  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  mortal  injuries  in 
general  devolved.  Here,  then,  the  idea  of  a  pcBna  vicaria 
applies:  satisfaction  is  to  be  made  to  Divine  justice  by  a 
symbolical  infliction  of  punishment,  which  thus  serves,  ver.  8, 
for  a  covering  of  blood-guiltiness  to  the  community  in  question. 
The  elders,  by  the  act  of  washing  hands,  deny,  in  the  name 
of  the  community,  all  participation  in  the  mortal  injury  which 
has  been  done ;  perhaps  the  brook  was  to  carry  away  also  the 
blood  of  the  heifer.  The  priests  do  not  in  this  instance  officiate 
as  mediators  of  atonement,  but,  ver.  5,  merely  as  witnesses  and 
judicial  functionaries. 

(1)  Compare  my  article.  The  Jealousy-Offeiingj  in  Herzog's 
Realencyclop.  xix.  p.  472  sq.  An  explanation  of  this  offering, 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  practice,  is  given  in  the  Talmudic 
treatise  Sota^  edited,  with  an  ample  commentary,  by  Wagenseil, 
1674 ;  compare  also  Selden,  uxor  hebraicoj  iii.  chs.  13-15 ; 
Lund,  judische  HeiligthUmery  p.  701  sq. 

(2)  It  was,  according  to  ver.  25,  taken  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  woman.  The  husband  necessarily  furnished  the  materials, 
both  because  the  wife,  as  such,  had  no  property  of  her  own, 
and  especially  because  the  whole  transaction  originated  with 
him,  and  was  performed  without  regard  to  the  consent  of  the 
wife. 

(3)  An  offering  in  a  general  sense  was,  however,  needed, 
because,  as  Bahr,  ideniy  p.  445,  quite  correctly  states  it,  according 
to  the  Mosaic  ordinances  no  one  who  approached  the  Lord  in 
His  sanctuary  for  any  purpose  was  to  appear  empty  (Ex.  xxiii. 
15,  xxxiv.  20),  i.e*  not  without  an  offering.     Hence  the  pre* 
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sentation  of  an  offering  was  to  precede  the  drinking  of  the 
water  of  cursing,  as  an  introdaction  to  the  whole  transaction. 

(4)  It  conld  not,  as  Kurtz,  id.y  states,  correspond  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  questionableness  of  the  woman's  fame  and  con- 
duct, and  yet  be,  on  the  other  (p.  395),  a  symbol  of  her 
innocence. 

(5)  As  the  nature  of  an  offering  was  in  many  cases  decided 
by  the  external  position  of  the  offerer, — by  his  rank  in  the 
theocracy,  or  the  extent  of  his  property, — so  in  this  case  also  it 
corresponded  with  the  external  condition  of  a  woman  to  whom 
the  stain  of  the  most  grievous  accusation  was  affixed. 

(6)  Comp*  Hos.  iii*  2,  where  barley  appears  as  the  food 
becoming  an  adulteress.  The  Jewish  explanation  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  (Sota^  ii.  1)  that,  because  the  act  of  the  adulteress 
placed  her  on  a  level  with  the  cattle,  her  offering  also  must 
consist  of  the  food  of  the  cattle.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
woman  would  be  assumed  to  be  guilty,  which  is  out  of  the 
question. 

(7)  Comp.  §  125,  conclusion.  According  to  Keil  and  Kurtz, 
it  was  meant  to  express  that  the  works  of  the  woman  were  not 
animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  nor  performed  in  a  praying 
frame  of  mind.  See  the  Sabbinic  explanations  in  Wagenseil, 
id.  p.  315  sq. 

(8)  So  Onkelos,  and  Sbto,  ii.  2 ;  while  the  LXX.,  on  the 
contrary,  translate  vBwp  tcadapbv  ^&Vy  and  thus  understand  it 
simply  as  pure  spring  water. 

(9)  During  the  transaction,  time  was  still  given  to  the  woman 
to  confess ;  a  pause  is  probably  to  be  assumed  after  ver.  20. 

(10)  The  meaning  of  the  offering  (discussed  above^  note  3) 
and  ver.  26  require  that  the  drinking  of  the  water  should  take 
place  after  the  presentation  of  the  offering,  and  not  vice  versa 
(as  SotCj  iii.  2,  while  quoting  also  the  opposite  view,  states) ; 
hence  ver.  24  must  be  regarded  as  an  anticipative  remark.  ^' And 
when  he  hath  made  her  to  drink  the  water,"  continues  the  law, 
ver.  27,  ^^  if  she  be  defiled,  and  have  committed  unfaithfulness 
against  her  husband,  the  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall 
enter  into  her  for  pain,  so  that  her  belly  shall  swell  and  her 
thigh  shall  rot,  and  the  woman  shall  be  a  curse  among  her 
people.  And  if  the  woman  be  not  defiled,  but  be  clean,  then 
ahe  shall  be  pronounced  guiltless,  and  shall  conceive  seed.'' 
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tii7WFe%fTj  vt»  SLiiseSB^  2J1  wne  s»  «^««r  ^ 


sat  v»  f  isxii  ^-^'tf^'^'r,  to  be 


(11^  Tbe  expsteska  C*jC  is  t^  be  rEfarvd.  si 
especuI^T  br  rtr.  ^,  ssC  ts  tbs  ihisr  issse.  i^  £»  tbe  per- 
nkaoQS  effects  <rf  tbe  witer.  Tiie  Bxrccziiss.  as  tLs  cc^tnrr, 
understood  tbe  vcri  IltenZr,  szii  dlfTTrei  viis:b£r  azT^isg 
bitter  vas  mirgied  za  t^  viser,  cr  vbsLber  i:  £rst  a 
bitter  taste  in  the  nkooib  of  tiie  ni^Iicres  wh^  zixek  of  it. 

(12)  Keil  jnsi^T  resiarks  « ii^nu  p.  SCI i  tVil  tlis 
said  to  acquire,  tlrocgh  the  vcri  a=.i  pcver  <i  Gzdj  a  scp«'- 
natoral  power,  vhkh,  thccr^  not  to  be  crcocived  of  as  niJuzica!, 
is  indeed  of  so  sp-lritnaZr  iiirarclc^s  a  ki=.i  as  to  p rcdace  per- 
nioons  effects  upon  tbe  beer  of  tbe  g^^;  azii  to  be  bincless 
to  the  incocent. 

(13)  For  later  traditions,  see  the  aitide  qncted,  p.  475  sq. 


OL— THE  SACBED  SEASOXS. 
I.  THE  SACBED  SEASONS  DC  GE5ESAI.  (1). 

§114. 

^Surtey  of  ike  Sacred  Seasons  <akd  tiar  Desijnaticns. 

The  oonsecration  of  the  course  of  time  in  general  was  effected 
bjr  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  T*^  ri^y?  (of  which  we 
spoke,  §  131).  Besides  tlils,  however,  special  times  were  also 
selected,  wliich,  establishing  by  a  regular  interchange  of  labour 
and  rest  a  rule  of  natural  life  corresponding  with  a  need  of 
homan  nature,  offered  at  the  same  time  a  substratum  for  the 
communion  taking  place  in  worship  between  God  and  His 
people.  Such  sacred  seasons,  as  appointed  in  the  Pentateuch, 
were,  Ul,  The  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or  Salhath  ;  2<f,  The 
new  mooH$, — the  first- bom,  as  it  were,  amoog  the  days  of  the 
month.  These  were  of  subordinate  importance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tbe  seventh  new  moon,  which  was  invested  with  a 
festal  character,  and  bore  the  name  of  H^^un  Di^^  the  Day  of 
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Trampets.  Sdy  The  three  festival  pilgrimages,  when  the  whole 
coDgregation  assembled  at  the  sanctaary,  viz. :  a.  the  PcLSSovery 
with  which  the  annual  cycle  of  festivals  commenced  in 
spring,  celebrated  in  the  first  month  of  the  Mosaic  year  (Ex. 
xii.  2),  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  Abib  or  Nban,  with  the 
seven  days  of  unleavened  bread,  kept  from  the  15th  day  of 
the  same  month  onwards ;  b.  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Pentecost), 
seven  weeks  later ;  c.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  from  the  15th 
day  of  the  seventh  month  onwards.  4^/i,  The  seventh  month 
Tisri,  besides  being  distingnished,  as  above  remarked,  by  the 
festal  character  of  its  new  moon,  included  also  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (D^B??  D^*).  In  this  month  the  n^VJ|  (Lev.  xxiii. 
36)  (2),  which  took  place  on  the  eighth  day,  ue.  after  the  seven 
days'  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (the  22d  day  of 
the  month),  terminated  the  festal  half  of  the  year.  5th^  Every 
seventh  year  was  also  sacred  as  the  sabbatical  yeavj  and  every 
seventh  sabbatical  year  as  the  year  of  jubilee.  The  laws  con- 
cerning sacred  seasons  in  general  are  contained  in  Ex.  xxiii. 
10-17,  Lev.  xxiii.  and  xxv.,  Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.,  and  Deut.  xvi. 
In  Deuteronomy  as  well  as  in  Exodus,  only  the  three  festival 
pilgrimages  are  mentioned ;  while  the  sabbatical  solemnities 
(except  in  the  Decalogue,  v.  12  sq.)  and  the  new  moons  are 
passed  over  in  silence.  This  circumstance  is  explained  by  the 
consideration  that  it  is  in  these  festival  pilgrimages  alone  that 
stress  is  laid  upon  that  oneness  of  the  sanctuary  which  it  is  the 
special  object  of  Deuteronomy  in  its  enactments  concerning 
worship  to  inculcate  (see  Deut.  xvi.  5-7,  11,  15,  16)  (3). 

The  most  general  designation  of  the  sacred  seasons  succeed- 
ing in  their  appointed  order  is  nJiT  ^^JlD, — IjrtD  signifying  an 
appointed  time  in  general;  comp.  Num.  xxviii.  2.  The  ex- 
pression is  also  used  in  the  superscription,  Lev.  xxiii.  2,  of  all 
holy  days,  including  the  Sabbath,  on  which  a  holy  convocation 
(Jthp  inpp)  took  place ;  and  therefore,  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  11  (see 
Hitzig  in  loco\  of  the  new  moons  also,  for  these  were,  accord- 
ing to  prophetic  legislation,  to  be  days  of  holy  convocation 
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(Ezek.  xlvi.  3,  comp.  with  Isa.  Ixvi.  23),  which  they  were  not 
as  yet  in  the  Pentateuch.  More  frequently,  however,  the  ex- 
pression D^S^9  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  restricted,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  new  moons  and  Sabbaths,  to  the  days  of  assem- 
bliug  at  the  annual  festivals  (Lev*  xxiii*  4;  Ezek.  xlvi.  9 ; 
2  Chron.  viii.  13,  xxxi.  3).  Still  narrower  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ^n,  which  is  the  usual  name  for  the  three  festival 
'  pilgrimages,  as  the  rejoicing  festivals  of  the  year.  The  name 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  cheerful  dances  performed  at 
these  seasons  (see  Judg.  xxi.  19-21;  compare  also,  in  illustra- 
tion, Ex.  xxxii.  5  with  ver.  19),  the  verbal  root  Jijn  properly 
meaning  to  turn  in  a  circle  (4).  Hence  this  word  could  not  be 
used  of  the  solemn  Day  of  Atonement,  which  subsequently  bore 
only  the  name  of  the  Day,  k.  i^.  WA\  or  the  Great  Day^  KDf* 

«?"!  (5). 

(1)  Compare  my  article  Festivals  of  tlie  Ancient  Hebrews  in 
Herzog's  Realencyclop.  iv.  p.  383  sq. 

(2)  See  farther  particulars  in  §  156,  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. 

(3)  On  other  differences  in  the  laws  concerning  the  feasts, 
see  the  separate  discussions  concerning  them. 


s  ^ 


(4)  In  Arabic,  the  word  ^  becomes  the  name  by  which  the 

pilgrimages  to  Mecca  are  denoted. 

(5)  That  the  expression  ^n  is  already  used,  as  is  frequently 
asserted,  in  the  Old  Testament,  k.  i^,  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles as  the  greatest  of  the  rejoicing  festivals  of  the  year, 
cannot  be  inferred  with  any  certainty  from  1  Kings  viii.  2, 
Ezek.  xlv.,  2  Chron.  vii.  8,  since  the  references  made  in  tliese 
passages  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  naturally  arises  from  the 
context.  Judg.  x».  19  may,  moreover,  be  understood  also  of 
the  Passover.  Comp.  Hengstenberg,  Bdtr.  zur  EinL  ins  A. 
T.  iii.  p.  80. 
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§145- 

Iteasona  which  determine  the  Times  of  ilie  Feasts. 

The  number  seven^  which  from  Gen.  ii.  2  sq.  onwards  is  the 
sign  of  Divine  perfection  (1),  forms  the  fundamental  type  for 
the  regulation  of  the  sacred  seasons.  It  directly  determines 
the  order  of  the  sabbatical  seasons  (§  147  sq,),  and  also  exerts  an 
influence  upon  the  order  of  the  feasts:  for,  first,  the  duration  of 
two  of  the  principal  ones  is  (as  appears  from  §  144)  for  seven 
days ;  secondly,  in  the  annual  cycle  of  festivals,  the  seven  weeks 
between  Passover  and  Pentecost  branch  out  into  a  special  circle 
of  feasts;  and,  finally,  the  entire  number  of  days  of  holy  convo- 
cation, i.e.  of  chief  days  of  feasts,  amounts  to  just  seven  (the 
Passover  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles  having  each  two  days  of 
convocation).  Amidst  the  five  yearly  festivals,  the  three  festal 
pilgrimages,  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  have  both 
an  agrarian  and  an  historical  significance,  but  the  latter  is  in 
the  Old  Testament  omitted  with  respect  to  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost (2).  The  Day  of  Atonement  had,  notwithstanding  its 
special  and  particular  significance,  an  unmistakeable  relation  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles :  as  the  Passover  introduced  the  harvest 
festival  of  unleavened  bread,  so  did  the  Day  of  Atonement  lead 
to  the  supreme  rejoicing  of  the  year  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
This  position  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  indicates  that  only  a 
people  reconciled  to  God  has  a  right  to  rejoice  in  the  blessing 
with  which  He  has  crowned  the  year ;  see,  on  the  contrary, 
Hos.  ix.  1  sq.  (3).  The  Day  of  Atonement  served  also  as  an 
introduction  to  the  year  of  jubilee  (§  152),  which,  according  to 
the  agricultural  year,  began  at  harvest  (4).  No  hint  is  given 
in  the  law  as  to  the  reason  why  this  solemnity  was  to  take  place 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (5).  The  choice  of  the 
day  has  undoubtedly  a  reflex  meaning, — the  first  decade  of  the 
sabbath  month  was  thus  to  be  made  a  season  of  repentance  and 
self-examination ;  and  modem  Judaism  has  declared  the  days 
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from  the  first  to  the  tenth  Tisri,  days  of  penitence*    The  cJianges 
of  the  moouy  not  to  mention  the  new  moons,  determined  the 
time  for  celebrating  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
which  both  took  place  at  the  full  moon ;  the  after-Passover 
was  also  celebrated  by  those  who  were  prevented  from  cele- 
brating the  Passover  proper,  at  the  next  full  moon  (Nam.  iz. 
9-13,  comp.  2  Chron.  xxx.  2);  hence  airo  aeXi^vrj^:  arjfieZov 
lopr^,  Wisd.  xliii*  7.    It  mast  further  be  stated  that  the  Pass- 
over took  place  about  the  vernal,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
about  the  autumnal,  equinox  (6).    Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  deduce  the  etgnificance  of  the 
sacred  eeaeone  of  Moaaism  from  cosmical  relatione.    For  heathen- 
ism, indeed,  which  identifies  the  life  and  government  of  Deity 
with  the  life  of  the  world,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  as  such,  are 
at  the  same  time  God's  seasons,  and  hence  the  conspicuous  ele- 
ments of  the  sun's  or  the  moon's  course  have  been  chiefly  used 
as  solemn  seasons  (comp.  Bahr,  Symholik^  ii.  p.  546).   According 
to  the  Old  Testament  view,  on  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  to  serve  as  a  chronometer  for  the  theo- 
cratic ordinances  (Qen.  i.  14 ;  Ps.  civ.  19),  that  the  harmony  of 
the  laws  of  nature  with  the  laws  of  the  covenant  might  be 
manifested  in  this  manner  also.    The  new  moons  at  most  could 
be  regarded  as  the  chronological  feasts  which  George,  e,g,  {Die 
dUeren  judischen  Feste,  1835,  p.  193  sq.),  has  called  a  certain 
class  of  Jewish  festivals ;  these  hold,  however,  a  very  subordinate 
position  in  the  Pentateuch  (see  §  150).     It  may  certainly  be 
conjectured,  as  by  Ewald  (7),  that  the  Israelites  (though  we 
have  no  sufficient  data  for  the  assertion)  had  a  solemnity  at  the 
appearance  of  the  full  moon,  and  also  solemnities  at  the  seasons 
of  spring  and  harvest,  in  pre-Mosaic  times ;  we  may  also,  with 
Philo  (8)  and  the  modems,  see  in  the  splendour  of  the  full  moon 
a  special  glorification  of  the  Passover  and  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles.   But  what  made  these  feasts,  feasts,  and  the  Sabbaths 
holy  days,  was  not  human  choice,  guided  by  the  order  of  nature, 
but  the  enactments  of  the  covenant  God,  who  on  the  one  hand 
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preserved  by  these  festivals  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  great 
facts  of  His  deliverance  and  guidance  of  His  people  (comp. 
Ex.  xiii.  9,  Lev.  xxiii.  42  sq.,  etc.),  and  on  the  other  admonished 
the  people  to  follow  their  earthly  vocation  to  an  agricultural 
life,  in  constant  dependence  on  the  Giver  of  all  the  blessings  of 
nature,  and  to  regard  these  blessings  as  inalienably  connected 
with  the  ordinances  of  the  covenant 

(1)  On  the  sacred  numbers,  see  Kliefoth,  die  Zahlensymbolik 
der  JiL  Schriftj  theoL  Zeitsclirift  von  Diecldioff  und  Klie/othy 
1862,  pp.  1-89,  341-453,  509-623;  and  also  Leyrer's  article, 
Zalilen  bei  den  Hebrdem^  in  Herzog's  RedUncyclop.  xviii. 
p.  360  sq. 

(2)  Which  may  explain  why  it  seems  to  occupy  a  lower 
position  than  the  other  two,  and  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiel,  xlv.  21  sq. 

(3)  Comp.  Hupfeld,  deprimitiva  et  vera  festorum  ap.  Hebrasos 
rcUione^  ii.  p.  12 :  ^*  Qucb  enim  esset  terrcB  etproventuum  consecratio 
apopuloprofanoperactaj  A.  e.  communis  vitce  labepolluto^nisiantea 
luetratus  et  expiatus  ee  denuo  aacraverit  ?"  Hos.  ix.  1  sqq.,  a  pro- 
phetic saying,  referring  most  probably  to  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, resounds  the  threatening,  *^  Rejoice  not,  O  Israel,"  etc., 
in  the  midst  of  the  harvest-rejoicings  of  the  apostate  people. 

(4)  Even  the  relation  in  which  the  Day  of  Atonement 
stands  to  the  year  of  jubilee,  shows  that  its  significance  must 
not  be  limited  to  that  of  an  introductory  solemnity  to  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles*  The  hicrh  rank  accorded  it  amons  the  Mosaic 
solemnities  entirely  forbids  our  placing  it  on  a  level  with  the 
preparation  for  the  Passover  on  the  10th  Nisan  (§  153),  which 
had  no  festal  character  at  all. 

(5)  See  in  Carpzov's  appar.  antiq.  e*  cod.  p.  433,  the  rabbi- 
nical fancies  on  this  subject,  viz.  because  Adam  sinned  and 
repented  on  the  10th  Tisri,  or  because  Abraham  was  circum- 
cised on  this  day,  or  because  this  was  the  day  on  which  Moses 
came  down  from  the  mount  and  made  an  atonement  for  trans- 
gression with  the  golden  calf,  etc.  Philo  {de  eepten,  ed.  M.  ii. 
p.  297)  points  to  the  significance  of  the  number  ten  as  the 
number  of  perfection,  which  he  then,  in  his  manner,  refers  to 
the  ethic  value  of  the  fast  prescribed  on  this  day.    Accordmg 
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to  Bahr  {Symbolikj  \u  p.  673),  the  Day  of  AtoDement  is  bj  the 
number  ten  designated  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  perfect 
of  days ;  so  too  Kurtz  (OpferhiUuBj  p.  336). 

(6)  Philo,  de  septen.  ed.  M.  ii.  p.  297,  interprets  this  point  in 
his  own  manner.    Article,  FesU  der  alUn  Hthr. 

(7)  Comp.  Ewaldy  deferiarum  Jubr.  origine  ae  rationej  Zeii- 
Bchr.  fur  Kunde  des  Margenlandes^  ii.  p.  414  sqq. 

(8)  See  Philo,  idenij  p.  297 :  tpa  ^  fieff  fnupav  imvov  cXKa 
teal  vvKTmp  TrXr^pff^  o  icoaita^  ^  rou  irayKoXou  ^am9.  Comp. 
p.  293. 

§  146. 

T7u  Celcbraiion  of  llu  Holy  Day$* 

On  the  ulebraticn  of  the  holy  days,  the  following  general 
remarks  may  be  made. 

1.  Besides  the  sacrifices  prescnbed  for  every  day,  certain 
epecial  public  saerificesj  differing  in  character  according  to  the 
several  festivals,  also  took  place.  The  laws  respecting  these 
are  found  Num.  zxviii.  and  zxix. 

2.  On  seven  annual  feast-days  (the  days  of  convocation 
mentioned  §  145),  namely,  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  un- 
leavened bread,  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  the  new  moon 
Sabbath,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  first  and  last  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  rest  from  labour  was  commanded  as  well  as 
on  the  weekly  Sabbath.  There  was,  however,  this  difference,  that 
while  on  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  all 
labour  (n3K^"^3)  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xxiii.  3,  31,  comp.  with 
Num.  xxix.  7),  on  the  other  above-named  six  days  of  rest 
only  nrjig  rDiCD'73  (Vulg.  servile  opus)  was  proscribed,  Lev. 
xdii.  7,  8,  21,  25,  35,  36,  comp.  Num.  xxviii.  18,  etc  The 
latter  did  not  exclude,  as  is  evident  from  Ex.  xii.  16,  the  pre- 
paration of  food  (1).  Hence  in  the  Pentateuch  the  expression 
]tnae^  nae^  (high  day  of  rest),  denoting  the  stricter  abstinence 
from  work,  is  used  only  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  Lev.  xvL  31,  comp.  xxiii.  28;  while  even  the 
simpler  expression  naer  is  applied  only  to  the  rest-days  of  the 
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feast  of  the  seventh  month  (2),  and,  according  to  the  common 
explanation  of  Lev.  xxiii.  11,  15,  to  the  first  Mazzoth  day  (3). 
In  the  intervening  days  of  the  two  feast  weeks  work  was 
permitted  (4). 

3.  The  poHtive  element  in  the  celebration  of  the  weekly 
Sabbaihs  and  the  sabbatical  feast-days  is  contained  in  the 
regularly  recurring  formala  thp  vnjso  of  Lev.  xxiii.  and  Num. 
xxviii.  This  expression  does  not  mean,  as  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  understand  it,  Kkrjrif  arfla  earai  vfuvy  vocabitur 
sanctusj  or,  as  Coccejns  and  Vitringa  (see  Synag.  vet.  p.  288 
sq.),  and  among  moderns  Saalschtitz  {Mbsaisehes  Recht^  p. 
387),  by  comparing  Ex.  xxxii.  5,  Jer.  xxxvi.  9,  explain  it, 
indictio  sancti^  proclamatio  sanctitatisy  but  a  holy  calling  together^ 
and  is  intended  to  signify,  as  Ezekiel,  xlvi.  3, 9,  expresses  it,  that 
the  people  were  to  come  to  the  sanctuary  to  worship.  A  uni- 
versal command^  however,  to  appear  in  the  sanctuary  (the  HHjin, 
according  to  later  designation)  only  took  place  with  regard  to 
the  three  festal  pilgrimages,  and  then  was  given  only  to  the 
male  population,  Ex.  xxiii.  14, 17,  Deut  xvl  16  (5). 

4.  They  who  came  to  the  feasts  were  not  to  appear  before 
the  Lord  empty  (Ex.  xxiii.  15,  comp.  xxxiv.  20,  Deut.  xvi.  16), 
but  each,  as  ver.  17  says,  ^^was  to  give  according  to  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  which  He  hath  given  thee."  This  refers 
to  the  free-will  offerings,  ver.  10,  the  Deuteronomian  tenths 
(§  136.  3),  the  first-bom  of  cattle  (§  136.  1)  (6),  the  first-fruits 
(§  136.  2),  etc.,  and  the  peape-offerings  formed  of  them,  which 
were  preceded  by  burnt-offerings.  Num.  x.  10,  festal  repasts 

following,  comp.  2  Chron.  xxx.  22  (7). 

• 

(1)  See  the  thorough  discussion  of  this  matter  in  Gusset^s 
lex.  Iiebr.  ed.  2,  pp.  817  sq.  and  1582.  Hence  the  Talmudists 
distinguish  between  the  Sabbath- of  creation  (ie,  the  weekly 
Sabbath)  and  the  feast-Sabbath. 

(2)  Probably  (as  Gusset,  idem,  p.  1581,  perceives)  because 
these  days  derived  a  specially  sabbatical  character  from  the 
sabbatic  month. 
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(3)  According  to  another  interpretation,  Lev.  xsiii.  11,  15 
refers  only  to  the  weekly  Sabbath  (see  Hupfeld,  idenij  p.  4). 
Bahr*s  assertion,  idem^  p.  382,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
word  Sabbath  sometimes  also  designates  the  whole  system  of 
feasts  and  festal  seasons,  is  quite  incorrect.  On  the  form  of 
the  word  ^^^={ral3l3ariafi6^j  see  Ewald,  Ausf,  Lehrb.  §  163  d. 

(4)  The  laws  by  which  this  liberty  was  subsequently  limited, 
are  given  in  the  Mishna  treatise  Moid  Katon^  iL  11. 

(5)  On  the  Talmudic  designation  of  the  festival  pilgrimages 
as  ^yp.j  arising  from  Ex.  xxiii.  14,  and  the  meaning  of  this 
expression,  see  the  above^cited  article,  p.  386. 

(6)  See  on  the  last  point,  Biehm,  Die  Gesetzgehung  Mosia  im 
Lande  Moab,  p.  52  sqq. 

(7)  These  private  oferings  at  feasts  are  called  in  Talmadic 
diction  n^^n;  see  certain  more  modern  rabbinical  definitions 
in  Saalschiitz,  id.  p.  422.  Comp.  the  summary  of  requisites 
for  the  feasts,  in  Josephus,  Ant  iii.  10.  6.  Very  few  notices 
of  the  sacred  seasons  are  found  in  the  canonical  books  after 
the  Pentateuch.  This  applies  especially  to  the  book  ofJoshuOj 
which  mentions  (ver.  10)  only  the  first  Passover  celebrated  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  If  this  book,  closely  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  Pentateuch,  and  acknowledged  to  presuppose  it,  makes  no 
further  mention  of  festal  celebrations  and  such  matters,  it  must 
be  plain  to  every  unprejudiced  reader  how  little  the  non-existence 
of  the  feasts  can  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  subsequent  books 
concerning  them.  On  the  notices  occurring  in  later  books,  see 
hereafter.  They  who  deny  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  seasons  of 
worship  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch,  have  as  yet  entirely 
failed  to  show,  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  where  their  origin  is 
to  be  inserted  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  explained.  Besides,  the  whole  cycle  of  sacred  seasons,  and 
especially  the  series  of  sabbatical  periods,  form  a  closely-con- 
nected  and  self-completing  whole. 
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II.  THE     SABBATICAL     SEASONS, 
(a)  THE  WEEKLY  SABBATH  (1). 

§  147. 

1.  Antiquity  and  Origin  of  the  SalbatJu 

The  word  rDB^,  which  is  mostly  a  feminine,  was  probably, 
as  is  shown  by  its  form  with  suffixes  (^^^^y  originally  an 
abstract  contracted  from  nn^K^  (rest,  avdiravai^y  Josephus,  Ant, 
i.  1. 1)  (2).    The  full  expression  is,  however,  T\0n  D<\ 

The  Sabbath,  which  many  regard  as  instituted  in  Paradise, 
and  others  derive,  as  the  day  of  Saturn,  from  the  oldest 
heathenism,  viz.  the  Egyptian,  is,  according  to  the  Pentateuch, 
of  purely  Mosaic  origin.  In  Gen.  ii,  1,  indeed,  the  hallowing 
of  the  seventh  day,  but  not  the  promulgation  among  men  of  a 
command  to  observe  it,  is  connected  with  creation  (3).  In 
patriarchal  times,  too,  we  meet  with  no  trace  of  the  Sabbath; 
and  accordingly  find  the  Fathers,  when  opposing  Judaism, 
emphatically  insisting  that  the  just  before  Moses  obtained 
God's  approbation  although  they  did  not  keep  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath  (4).  The  first  injunction  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath 
appears,  Ex.  xvi.  5,  22-30,  on  the  occasion  of  the  gathering 
of  the  manna,  and  indeed  in  a  form  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Sabbath  was  not  then  unknown  to  the  people.  It 
was  not  till  they  had  been  thus  initiated  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Sabbath,  by  experiencing  the  blessing  resting  upon 
it  (5),  that  the  special  promulgation  of  the  Sabbath  command 
followed  at  Sinai.  The  expression  used  of  the  Sabbath, 
Ex,  XX.  8,  *^  Remember  ^^  0^^J)>  is  ^o*  intended  to  recall  the 
Sabbath  to  mind  as  an  ancient  institution,  but  requires  the 
people  to  be  from  that  time  onward  mindful  of  the  Sabbath- 
day,  and  thus  entirely  corresponds  with  the  "  observe  "  0^^^) 
of  the  parallel  passage,  Deut.  v.  12  (6).  Neh.  ix.  14  also 
testifies  to  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Sabbath,      To  derive 
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the  Sabbath  from  heathenism  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Old 
Teslamentj  which  declares  the  Sabbath  to  be  a  sign  between 
Jehovah  and  His  people^  whose  part  it  is  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Lord  has  consecrated  Israel  to  be  His  people  (Ex.  xxxi.  13 ; 
Ezek.  XX.  12)  (7).  Neither  can  this  derivation  be  supported  by 
the  history  of  religion  (8).  It  is  true  that  the  notion  of  sacred* 
ness  of  the  number  seven  was  very  widely  diffused  in  antiquity ; 
but  this  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  its  frequent  and  signi- 
ficant occurrence  in  natural  events,  especially  in  the  planetary 
system  of  the  ancients  and  the  course  of  the  moon  (9).  The 
cycle  of  the  weeky  too,  which  was  perhaps  originally  formed  as 
the  quarter  of  the  synodic  lunar  month  (so  Hengstenberg), 
though  not  perfectly  corresponding  thereto,  reaches  back  to 
pre-Mosaic  times  (see  Gen.  xxix.  27  sq.,  and  perhaps  even  vii. 
4, 10,  viii.  10,  12,  xvli.  12,  xxi.  4)  (10).  Still  the  week  of 
seven  days  was  by  no  means  universally  diffused  in  antiquity : 
the  ancient  Egyptians  especially,  to  whom  Dio  Cassius,  zxxvii. 
18  sq.  (11),  refers  the  seven  days  week,  previously  used,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations  (12),  a  ten-days  division  of  time. 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  a  religious  consecration  of  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  or  even  of  any  one  of  the  seven 
week-days,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  prevailed  in  any  of  the 
heathen  religions  (13).  The  customary  combination  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  with  the  day  of  Saturn  in  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  (14),  rests  upon  the  reference  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
week  to  the  planets.  Of  this  the  Old  Testament  knows  nothing; 
and  even  in  heathenism  the  notion  does  not  seem  of  very  great 
antiquity  (15).  Its  general  diffusion,  says  Dio  Cassius,  idem^ 
is  not  yet  old  (16), — ^the  passage  in  Herodotus,  ii.  82,  which 
informs  us  that  among  the  Egyptians  every  month  and  day 
was  sacred  to  some  god,  having  reference  to  the  days  not  (as 
is  now  proved)  of  the  week  but  of  the  month,  each  of  the 
thirty  days  of  the  month  having  its  special  tutelar  divinity. 
The  oldest  testimony  for  the  practice  in  question  is  the  oracular 
saying  in  Eu8ebiu8,pi*(P/>.  ev.  5.  14,  where  the  invocation  of  the 
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seven  planets  on  their  seven  dajs  is  referred  to  the  magician 
OstaneSy  who  was,  according  to  Pliny,  hUt.  nat.  30.  2,  a  con- 
temporary of  Xerxes.  That  snccessidn  of  the  planets,  on 
which  the  naming  of  the  days  of  the  week  is  founded,  rests, 
moreover,  according  to  the  above-cited  passage  of  Dio  Cassins 
(see  on  this  matter  Lobeck,  Aglaophamusj  p.  941  sqq.),  upon 
artificial  theories,  one  of  which  assumes  a  division  of  the  day 
into  24  hours  (17).  Even  on  this  account  it  is  a  doubtful 
proceeding  to  attribute  (as  Baur  does)  to  the  identification  of 
the  Sabbath  with  Saturn's  day  the  weight  of  a  very  ancient 
tradition.  The  association  of  ideas,  however,  which  led  to  this 
combination  may  easily  be  perceived  (18).  The  idea  of  an 
easy  and  happy  life  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  idea  of 
Saturn  (Hesiod,  op.  et  d.  170;  Pindar,  OL  2.  70  sq.),  that  o  cttI 
Kpovov  fiio^  (Lucian.  fugit.  17)  just  signified  a  lazy  life  (19). 
With  the  Komansy  too,  it  was  natural  to  compare  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  with  its  leisure,  and  as  being  the  day  on  which,  as 
Tacitus  {hist.  v.  4,  comp.  Justin,  hist.  36.  2)  states  the  matter, 
their  labours  were  once  brought  to  an  end  by  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  with  their  own  Saturnalia  (20).  No  Koman  or 
Grecian  author,  however,  knows  anything  of  any  heathen 
celebration  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  Such  a  celebra- 
tion is,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  by  Koman  authors  as  some- 
thing specifically  Jewish,  and  therefore  as  a  fit  subject  of  scorn 
for  the  satirists  (21) ;  Seneca,  e.g,,  considering  that  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  was  ^^ septimam  fere  partem  cetatis  perdere.*  When 
Josephns  and  Philo  speak  of  a  general  diffusion  of  the  rest  of 
the  Sabbath,  this  must  be  referred  to  the  ever  increasing  imita- 
tion of  Jewish  customs  prevailing  in  those  centuries  (22) ;  for 
the  leisure  of  the  seventh  day  was  not  only  grateful  to  proselytes 
to  Judaism,  but  was  also  adopted  by  the  heathen  (23),  especially 
after  the  day  of  Saturn  (of  the  '^  sidus  triste,"  Juvenal,  SaU  vi. 
569)  was,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  eastern  astro- 
logy, regarded  as  a  dies  aterj  and  consequently  as  unfavourable 
to  any  undertaking,  especially  to  a  journey  (TibulL  i.  3. 18). 
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(1)  Compare  my  article  Sabbath  in  Herzogfs  lUaleneyelop. 
xiii.  p.  193  sq.  {Cf.  also  Lagarde,  Psalterium  Eieronymij 
1874,  p.  158  ff. ;  Schrader  in  Stud,  und  Krit.  1874,  p.  343  ff. ; 
Chwolsohn,  SSabier  und  SsabismuSj  toL  ii.  p.  173  f.} 

(2)  According  to  another  view  (so  Ewald,  Ausf.  Lehrb. 
§  155  e\  the  word  is  said  to  be  originally  a  masculine  after 
the  form  T^i?,  and  to  designate  the  di^y  itself  as  the  celebrator. 
The  mode  of  expression,  however,  in  several  passages  {e,g.  Ex. 
xxxi.  15,  ^^on  the  seventh  day  is  ^^e^")  does  not  agree  with 
this  notion.  (Compare  also  Bottcher,  Ausf.  Lehrb.  §  621.  4, 
with  note  2.)  The  view  according  to  which  T13^  is  said  to  be 
contracted  from  n?^e^  (=  i/SSo/uz?,  an  expression  which  is  cer- 
tainly* sometimes  placed  for  the  Sabbath,  2  Mace.  vi«  11,  xii. 
38,  etc.),  and  to  denote  the  seventh  day  (Lact.  inst,  7. 14 :  diet 
eabbatij  qui  lingua  Hebrceorum  a  numero  nomen  aecepii)^  rests  on 
no  better  foundation  than  does  the  combination  of  the  root  nns^ 
with  n^e^  by  Bahr,  Symbolik  dee  moe.  Kultusj  ii.  p.  532  sq.  On 
the  contemptuous  explanation  of  this  word  in  Apion,  see  Joae- 
phus  in  his  work  against  the  latter  (ii.  2).  The  LXX.,  New 
Testament,  Josephus,  and  others  render  the  word  not  merely 
by  TO  trafifiaToVf  but  also  by  rit  trdfifiaTa;  the  latter  plural 
form  with  a  singular  meaning  might  be  an  imitation  of  the 
Aramean  form  of  the  etaL  emph.^  but  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  the  analogy  of  the  names  of  other  sacred  seasons,  as  iytceuvuty 
afyfia.  Comp.  Buttmann,  Gramm.  dee  neuteet.  Sprachidiomej 
p.  21 ;  the  same,  on  the  metaplasm  in  the  declension  of  this 
pluraL 

(3)  So  also  the  prevailing  Jewish  interpretation  understands 
the  words  as  Tnprr^y  niro  (Kaschi  in  loco).  An  allusion  to 
the  Sabbath  could  only  be  discovered  in  Gen.  iv.  3  by  an 
incorrect  explanation  of  D^pj  H??- 

(4)  Justinus  M.  dial.  c.  Tryph.  cap.  19.  27 ;  Irenasus,  adv. 
haer.  iv.  16.  2 ;  Eusebius,  hiet.  eccL  i.  4. 

(5)  See  in  Selden,  de  jure  nat.  et  gent.  iii.  11,  what  the 
Jews  further  say  concerning  this  nyiVtn  rax^.  The  opposite 
view  is  advocated  by  Saalschiitz,  dae  moe.  Reehty  p.  389  sq. 

(6)  Gerhard,  loe.  tL  ed.  Cott.  v.  p.  311,  rightly  says,  cuinume^ 
mur  hoc  voee^  q%iod  ad  prceceptorum  divinorum  obeervantiam 
requiratur  anitnue  memor  et  vigilane. 

(7)  So  even  the  Jews  themselves  regard  the  Sabbath  as  an 
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ordinance  specifically  their  own.  See.Selden,  idenij  iiu  10; 
hence  in  the  synagogue  worship  the  Sabbath  is  greeted  as  a 
bride  (comp.  Buxtorf ,  synag,  jud,  p.  299). 

(8)  See  Baor,  der  hebrdische  Sabbath  und  die  Nationalfeste 
des  mosaisehen  Kultusy  Tubinger  ZeiUehr.  1832,  No.  3,  p.  125 
sq.  In  modem  works,  and  especially  in  Oschwald's  Die 
clurisiliche  Sonntagsfeiery  1850,  p.  13  sq.,  a  great  abuse  has  been 
committed  with  unproved  traditionary  religious  tenets.  The 
purpose  of  this  work  is  to  obtain  an  historical  foundation  for 
the  opinion  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  abrogated  with  the 
ceremonial  law,  by  asserting  its  pre-Mosaic  and  extra-Mosaic 
existence.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  a  one-sided  Nomism  here 
allies  itself  with  certain  hypotheses  of  the  history  of  religion 
which  subserve  a  totally  different  interest.  Far  more  pru- 
dently has  the  matter  in  question  been  treated  by  Liebetrut  in 
his  work^  Die  Sonntags/eier  das  Wochenfeet  des  VoUes  Gottesy 
1851. 

(9)  Comp.  Philo,  de  mundi  opif.  ed.  Mang.  i.  p.  24 ;  Plu- 
tarch, de  Ei  ap.  Delph.  cap.  17. 

(10)  It  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  property  of  the 
Semitic  nations,  and  probably  was  transferred  from  them  to 
others,  though  it  might  have  originated  independently  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

(11)  Dio  Cassius,  xxxvii.  18  sq. :  ^^  The  division  of  days, 
according  to  the  seven  so-called  planets,  began  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  has  been,  but  not,  I  believe,  very  long,  adopted 
by  all  nations.  The  ancient  Greeks,  so  far  as  I  know,  were 
unacquainted  with  it  It  is  now,  however,  customary  among 
aU  people,  and  even  among  the  Bomans,  and  has  become  to  a 
certain  extent  indigenous,"  etc. 

(12)  See  Lepsius,  ChronoL  der  Aegypter^  i.  p.  22.  Brugsch 
in  the  Zeilschr.  der  deutschen  morgenldnd.  GeselUch.  iii.  p.  271. 

(13)  Especially  not  among  the  Egyptians,  not  even,  indeed, 
according  to  the  passage  of  Dio  Cassius  cited  above,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  the  merely  astrological  import  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  and  by  no  means  the  special  sacredness  of 
one  of  them.  Nor  among  the  Arabs ;  for  though,  clothed  in 
black,  they  sacrificed  an  ox  to  Saturn  on  his  day  in  a  hexagonal 
black  temple,  the  reason  was  not  that  the  seventh  day  was 
hallowed  by  them,  but  that  Saturn  was  feared  as  the  evil 

VOL.  n*  r 
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power,  the  planet  Jupiter  being  also  worshipped  by  them  on 
his  day  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  hog  (see  Stiihr,  ReUgianssysL  des 
OrierUSj  p.  407).  Nor  even  among  the  Greeks ;  for  though 
Oschwaldy  id.  (comp.  ▼•  Bohlen,  €tUes  Indimj  ii.  p.  245 ;  Banr, 
id*  p.  135  sq.),  asserts  that  in  Grecian  literature,  and  even  so 
early  as  Homer  and  Hesiod,  we  meet  with  decided  testimony  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  seventh  day,  this  can  only  refer,  so  far  as 
a  proof  of  an  analogy  with  the  Sabbath  is  concerned,  to  those 
verses  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14 ;  Ensebius,  Prcep.  ev. 
xiii.  12,  which  are  confessedly  of  Graeco-Jewish  fabrication. 
Hesiod  himself  speaks,  op.  et  d.  ver.  770  sq.,  of  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month  as  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  of  other  days  of 
the  month  as  appropriated  to  other  deities.  (See  Hermann, 
gottesdienslL  Alterth.  der  Grieclienj  §  44,  note  5 ;  Lobeck,  Aglao- 
phamuBy  p.  430  sqq.)  Finally,  the  Koman  calendar  had,  as  is 
known,  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  weekly  cycle  and 
the  consecration  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week ;  its  feast  of 
Saturn  took  place  but  once  a  year,  in  December  (generally  on 
the  19th),  and  lasted,  after  the  era  of  Augustus  for  three,  after 
that  of  Caligula  for  five  days.  (When  seven  days  were 
reckoned,  as  Martial.  14.  72,  Lucian.  epi^U  Saturn.  25,  other 
festivals  were  included.) 

(14)  A  combination  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Rabbinists, 
inasmuch  as  they  call  the  planet  Saturn  ^^^^. 

(15)  Comp.  Ewald,  Zeitschr.  far  die  Kunde  des  MorgmL  iii. 
p.  417. 

(16)  For  a  summary  of  the  evidence  that  the  several  week- 
days were  called  after  the  planets,  see  Selden,  idem^  iii.  19. 

(17)  The  matter  is  as  follows:  In  the  combination  of  the 
seven  planets  of  the  ancients  with  the  seven  days  of  the  week, 
Saturn  is  not  the  last,  but  the  first;  and  the  succession,  «s 
existing  in  our  days  of  the  week,  arose  thus.  The  order  of  the 
planets  is — Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury, 
the  Moon.  Every  hour  of  the  day  was  dedicated  to  a  planet. 
If,  then,  the  first  hour  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  sacred 
to  Saturn,  so  also  were  the  eighth,  the  fifteenth,  and  the 
twenty-second ;  the  twenty-third,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged 
to  Jupiter,  the  twenty-fourth  to  Mars,  the  twenty-fifth,  or  the 
first  hour  of  the  second  day,  to  the  Sun;  hence  the  Sunday 
followed  the  Saturday.     The  first  hour,  then,  of  Sunday  bdng 
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sacred  to  the  San,  the  twenty-third  was  awarded  to  Venns,  the 
twenty-foarth  to  Mercury,  and  therefore  the  first  hour  of  the 
following  day  to  the  Moon ;  hence  Monday  succeeds  Sunday. 
On  Monday  the  twenty-third  hour  fell  to  Saturn,  the  twenty- 
f onrth  to  Jupiter,  and  the  first  hour  of  the  next  day  to  Mars ; 
hence  Mars'  day,  our  Tuesday,  succeeds  Monday,  etc. 

(18)  Dio  Cassius  alludes  to  this  when  he  brings  forward,  as 
a  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  ovSev  rb  irapdirav  Bpav 
(cap.  16),  the  6/7701/  ovSevo^  tnrouBaiov  TrpoadirreaBcu  (cap.  17). 

(19)  On  the  torpor  Saturniy  comp.  Servius  on  Virgil,  ^n. 
vi.  714). 

(20)  When  even  Tacitus,  ideniy  vindicates  the  combination 
of  the  Sabbath  with  Saturn^s  day, — according  to  some,  by  con- 
founding the  Idcti  of  Crete  with  the  Judcei  (Jews)  ;  according 
to  others,  by  appealing  to  the  dignity  of  Saturn  as  the  chief  of 
the.  planets  (''  aliij  hojiarem  eum  Satumo  haberif  seu  prineipia 
reUgionis  tradentibus  Idoeis^  quoa  eum  Satumo  pulsos  et  condi- 
tores  gentis  aecepimuSf  seu  quod  e  aeptem  aideribus^  quia  mortales 
reguntuTj  aUiaaimo  orbe  et  prcecipua  potentia  atella  Satumi 
feratur**)y — this  very  passage  plainly  shows  that  we  have  here 
mere  hypotheses,  to  which  no  more  value  is  to  be  attributed 
than  to  the  combination  reported  by  Plutarch  {Sympos.  iv.  6), 
and  also  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
with  the  service  of  Bacchus,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  even 
brings  the  word  Sabbath  into  connection  with  the  aafiol  (the 
designation  of  the  Bacchantes). 

(21)  Comp.  Ovidyde  art.  amat.  i.415  sq. ;  Juvenal,  &it.  xiv. 
96-106;  Persius,  v.  179-184;  Martialis,  iv.  4,  7.  The  saying 
of  Tacitus,  ^^  Moses  J  quo  Mi  in  posterum  gentem  firmarety  novos 
rihu  contrarios^u^  ceteris  mortalibus  indidit"  refers,  as  appears 
from  the  context,  among  other  things  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Sabbath. 

(22)  Josephns,  in  the  frequently  misunderstood  passage, 
c.  Ap.  ii.  39,  says:  ''There  is  no  city,  whether  Greek  or 
barbarian,  and  no  single  nation,  to  which  the  custom  of  the 
seventh  day,  which  we  celebrate  by  intermission  of  labour,  has 
not  penetrated."  As  appears  from  the  connection  of  the  whole 
passage,  this  rhetorical  exaggeration  by  no  meaYis  speaks  of 
an  institution  akin  to  the  Sabbath  as  having  existed  from  of 
old  among  the  heathen.     It  is  true  that  Philo  also  declares 
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{de  opif.  mundij  M.  i.  p.  21)  the  Sabbath  to  be,  according  to 
its  intentioTij  an  iofyrij  rov  iravTOSj  a  fiovrj  wdvBrj/io^  koI  tov 
K6afiov  yeviOkio^;  but  what  he  says  concerning  its  diffasion, 
when  his  hyperboles  are  reduced  to  their  due  proportion,  testifies 
to  nothing  more  than  Seneca  complains  of,  when,  in  the  well- 
known  words  in  Augustin,  eiv.  deij  vi.  11  (Seneca,  opp*  ed. 
Hcae^  iii.  p.  427),  he  laments  the  mimicry  of  Jewish  customs : 
^^  usque  eo  sceleratissimas  gentia  consueiudo  convaluity  ut  per  omfies 
jam  terrcu  recepia  sit;  victi  victoribus  leges  dederunty 

(23)  Comp.  how  Tertullian,  ApoL  cap.  16,  speaks  of  heathen 
qui  diem  Satumi  otio  et  victui  decemuntj  exoi^bitantes  et  ipsi  a 
Judaico  morej  quern  ignorant^  i.e.  because  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  religious  meaning  of  the  Sabbath. 


§148- 
2,  The  Idea  of  the  Sabbatli. 

In  conformity  with  what  has  already  been  advanced,  the  im- 
port of  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  discerned  from  the  Old  Testament 
alone.  The  chief  passages  relating  to  it  are  Gren.  ii.  3,  Ex. 
XX.  11,  xxxi.  13—17,  the  essential  matter  of  which  is  as  follows : 
— God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh, 
and  therefore  blessed  and  hallowed  this  day,  on  which  His 
work  was  complete.  Hence  the  people  whom  He  has  conse- 
crated to  Himself,  and  who  acknowledge  the  Creator  and  Lord 
of  the  world  as  their  God,  are  also  to  hallow  the  seventh  day 
as  a  day  of  rest  after  every  six  days'  labour  in  the  works  of 
their  calling,  and  this  is  to  be  a  sign  of  the  covenant  between 
God  and  His  people.  These  propositions  contain  the  following 
thoughts:  1.  Man,  like  God,  is  to  work  and  to  rest;  thus 
human  life  is  to  be  a  copy  of  Divine  life.  But  especially  must 
the  people  who  are  called  to  be  the  instrument  of  restoring  the 
Divine  order  in  earthly  life  be  seen  to  be  the  peculiar  posses- 
sion of  the  living  God,  by  an  alternation  of  work  and  rest 
corresponding  with  the  rhythm  of  the  Divine  life.  2.  Divine 
labour  terminates  in  happy  rest;  not  till  the  Creator  rests 
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satisfied  in  the  contemplation  of  His  works  is  His  creation 
itself  complete  (1).  So,  too,  human  labour  is  not  to  run  on  in 
resultless  circles,  but  to  terminate  in  a  happy  harmony  of 
existence.  This  thought,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  (§  152),  is 
impressed  with  especial  clearness  on  the  institution  of  the  year 
of  jubilee  with  which  the  sabbatic  seasons  close.  The  idea  of 
the  Sabbath,  however,  extends  further.  That  the  whole  course 
of  human  history  is  not  to  run  on  in  dreary  endlessness ;  that 
its  events  are  to  have  a  positive  termination ;  are  to  find  a  com- 
pletion in  an  harmonious  and  God-given  order, — is  already 
guaranteed  by  the  Sabbath  of  creation,  and  prefigured  by  the 
sabbatical  seasons.  The  Divine  rest  of  the  seventh  day  of 
creation,  which  has  no  evening,  hovers  over  the  world's  pro- 
gress, that  it  may  at  last  absorb  it  into  itself.  It  is  upon  the 
very  fact  that  the  rest  of  Gody  the  KaTairauffi^  Geovj  is  also  to 
be  a  rest /or  many  and  that  God  has  declared  this  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath,  that  Heb.  iv.  founds  a  proof  for  the 
proposition :  apa  airoXehrerai  aa^^arbafio^  r^  Xa^  rod  Oeov 
(ver.  9)  (2)»  This  idea  of  the  Sabbath  finds  its  formal  ex- 
pression in  the  number  seveUf  this  number  frequently  appearing 
in  natural  occurrences  as  apiOfio^  T€X£<r^o/)09  and  diroKOTc^ 
arariKo^y  as  Philo  calls  it  (3).  It  thus  became  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  perfection  in  which  the  progress  of  the  world 
was,  according  to  Divine  charter,  to  result,  and  a  special  pledge 
of  the  perfection  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (4). 

The  full  purport,  however,  of  the  sabbatic  idea  is  not 
attained  until  that  dominion  of  sin  and  deathy  which  have 
entered  into  the  development  of  mankind,  is  taken  into  account. 
It  was  after  the  curse  of  God  was  imposed  upon  the  earth,  and 
man  condemned  to  labour  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  in  the 
service  of  his  perishable  existence,  that  the  desire  for  the  rest 
of  God  took  the  form  of  a  longing  for  redemption  (Gen.  v.  29). 
Israel,  too,  learned,  by  suffering  under  Egyptian  oppression 
without  any  refreshing  intermission,  to  sigh  for  rest.  When 
their  God  bestowed  upon  them  their  regularly  recurring  period 
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of  rest,  by  leading  them  out  of  bondage,  this  ordinance  became 
at  the  same  time  a  iliankful  solemnity  in  remembrance  of  the 
deliverance  fJiey  had  experienced.  Hence  it  is  said,  in  the  second 
version  of  the  Decalogue  (Deut.  y.  15) :  ^^  Bemember  that  thou 
wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  Ood 
brought  thee  out  thence,  with  a  mighty  hand  and  a  stretched- 
out  arm ;  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep 
the  Sabbath-day.^'  This  passage  does  not,  as  it  has  often  been 
understood,  merely  urge  a  motive  to  the  special  obligation  of 
not  hindering  servants  from  resting  on  the  seventh  day ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  it  contain,  as  has  also  been  asserted, 
the  proper  objective  reason  for  the  sanctification  of  the  Sab- 
bath, which  is,  on  the  contrary,  expressed,  as  already  said,  in 
the  first  version  of  the  Decalogue,  Ex.  xx.  11 :  but  it  applies 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  in  particular,  that  consideration 
which  is  the  deepest  subjective  incitement  to  the  fulfilling  of 
the  whole  law  (5).  How  closely  the  remembrance  of  the  de- 
liverance from  Egyptian  bondage  was  bound  up  with  this  very 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  is  evident  from  what,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Roman  authors  given  above  (Tacitus,  hist. 
V.  4;  Justin,  hist.  36.  2),  was  known  to  the  heathen  con- 
cerning the  reason  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath. 

We  have  thus  explained  how  the  Sabbath  teaches  to  look 
upwards^  onwardsy  and  backwards  ;  but  one  point,  important  in 
an  ethic  aspect,  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  Sabbath  has  its 
significance  only  as  the  seventh  day,  preceded  by  six  days  of 
labour.  The  first  part  of  the  command,  Ex.  xx.  9,  to  hallow 
the  Sabbath,  is  itself  equally  a  command :  ^^  Six  days  shall 
thou  labour  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do,  but  the  seventh  is 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  "  (6).  Thus  it  is  only  upon 
the  foundation  of  preceding  labour  in  our  vocation  that  the 
rest  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  reared.  The  sapng,  Gen.  iii.  19, 
^^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread,"  remains  in 
force.  The  Sabbath  is  only  intended  to  prevent  self-exhaus* 
tion  in  earthly  labour  (7),  and  to  sanctify  the  works  of  our 
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calliDg  bj  the  end  towards  which  they  tend.  The  impression 
of  the  humane  character  of  the  Mosaic  law  upon  the  ordinance 
of  the  Sabbath,  especially  in  the  benefits  it  confers  upon  the 
menials,  the  strangers  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  and 
the  beasts  of  draught  and  harden  (Ex.  xx.  10,  xxiii.  12),  and 
the  social  advantages  it  confers,  cannot  be  farther  dwelt  on 
here  (8). 

(1)  Comp.,  §  18,  and  the  remarks  on  Gen.  ii.  2  in  note  1  to 
§52, 

(2)  This,  as.  is  well  known,  was  already  farther  explained 
by  the  ancient  Church  of  the  seventh  of  those  centuries 
during  which  the  world  was  to  continue  its  course,  and  which 
was  to  be  its  sabbatic  consummation  (see  especially  Lactantius, 
Inst  vii.  14). 

(3)  Comp.  Baur,  id,j  and  Philo,  de  mundi  opif»  M.  i.  p.  24, 
de  septenarioj  M.  ii.  p.  281.  Philo*s  mysticism  of  numbers  is 
founded  upon  the  circumstance  that  seven  is  that  number  in 
the  decade  which  is  not  produced,  and  which,  within  the  decade, 
does  not  produce.  Thus  seven  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  im- 
mutable, the  complete.  However  little  weight  we  may  attribute 
to  this,  it  is  at  all  events  remarkable  that  a  certain  importance 
of  the  number  seven  gleams  through  in  one  way  or  other  in 
each  of  the  more  developed  religions  of  antiquity. 

(4)  The  view  brought  f orwai'd,  chiefly  by  Bahr  (Symbolik  des 
moB.  KuUuSj  i.  p.  187),  that  three  is  the  signature  of  Godhead, 
four  that  of  the  world,  seven  as  the  number  in  which  three 
and  four  meet  and  combine  in  one  number,  the  signature  of  the 
eanneetion  of  God  and  Hie  worlds  is  not  tenable.  Comp.  on  this 
point,  besides  what  is  quoted  §  145,  note  1,  Lammert,  Zur 
Jtevision  der  biblieclien  ^ahlensymboUky  Jahrb.  fUr  deutsche 
TheoL  1864,  No.  1.  He  says,  p.  7 :  ^^  As  often  as  seven  recurs 
io  the  enumeration  of  sections  of  time,  there  is  a  period  of 
sacred  rest,  a  time  of  the  Lord,  when  the  earthly  day-work  is 
set  aside, — a  type  of  the  consummation  which  will  take  place  in 
iliat  sabbatic  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God." 

(5)  Dent.  v.  15  bears  the  same  relation  to  Ex.  xx.  11  as  does 
e^.  Deut.  xxvi.  8  sq.  to  previous  laws  concerning  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits. 
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(6)  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  with  Hengstenberg,  that  the  chief 
matter  with  respect  to  the  Sabbath  is  not  that  it  is  exactly  the 
seventh  day,  bat  that  it  is  the  weekly  recurring  rest  day  of  the 
people.  The  sabbatic  seasons  are  closing  periods.  The  idea 
of  Sunday  is  qnite  different. 

(7)  Keil,  BibL  ArchdoL  i.  p.  362 :  '^  As  a  corrective  of  the 
injury  arising  from  that  severe  and  burdensome  labour^  the 
result  of  the  curse,  which  tends  to  alienate  man  from  God.*' 

(8)  It  was  remarked,  §  12,  what  good  service  has  been  done 
in  these  respects,  especially  by  J.  D.  Michaelis.  The  Old 
Testament  sabbatic  ordinances  have  in  this  respect  found  an 
eloquent  eulogist  in  Proudhon,  the  communist  (Die  Sanntag^ 
feier^  betraehiet  in  Hinsicht  auf  dffeniliehe  GesundkeUy  Moralj 
Familienr  und  Burgerleben;  aus  dem  Franzosischen,  Batibor, 
1850).  The  bringing  forward  of  such  utilitarian  considerations 
is  not  on  the  whole  unjustifiable,  if  they  are  stated  as  merely 
secondary,  and  are  freely  dedncible  from  the  principle;  but 
only  total  misconception  or  gross  perversion  of  the  ideal  value 
of  the  Mosaic  law  can  characterize  them  as  the  proper  explana- 
tion and  motive  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances. 


§  149. 

3.  Tlie  Celebration  of  the  Sabbath. 

According  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  Sabbath  is  a  Divine 
institution  (1),  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  gift  of  Divine  grace 
for  the  sanctification  of  the  people  (Ezek.  zz.  12)  (2).  In 
other  words,  the  Sabbath  is  first  of  all  of  a  sacramental  nature. 
The  Divine  gift  must  indeed  be  met  by  a  corresponding  and 
commanded  conduct  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
thus  a  saerijicial  is  added  to  the  sacramental  element.  If  the 
former,  however,  is  placed  in  the  foreground,  as  by  Ewald 
{AlierthUmerf  1st  ed.  p.  104  sqq.,  3d  ed.  p.  130  sqq.),  who  views 
the  Sabbath  as  a  sacrifice  of  rest,  or  if  the  sabbatic  abstinence 
from  labour  is,  as  a  cessation  from  business  and  a  renunciation 
of  gain,  even  placed  on  a  level  with  fasting,  as  by  Knobel  (on 
Lev.  zziii.),  we  have  in  either  case  a  thorough  misconception  of 
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the  Old  Testament  view.  In  this,  far  from  presenting  any 
painful  aspect  of  renunciation,  the  Sabbath  is  regarded  as  a 
delight  (Isa.  Iviii.  13),  a  day  of  joy  (compare  the  song  for  the 
Sabbath,  Ps.  xcii.  and  Hos.  ii.  13)  (3). 

It  is  in  thb  sense  that  we  mast  regard  the  enactments  with 
respect  to  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath.  The  first  point  is 
the  resting  from  labour  (4),  to  which  belongs  not  merely  the 
intermission  of  servile  work  (field  work  even  in  the  seasons  of 
ploughing  and  harvest,  Ex.  xxxiv.  21 ;  gathering  wood.  Num. 
XV.  32),  but  also,  Ex.  xvi.  23,  omission  of  the  preparation  of 
food, — the  prohibition  to  kindle  fire  in  their  dwellings,  xxxv.  3, 
referring  without  doubt  to  the  latter.  The  Israelites  were  also 
forbidden  to  go  out  of  the  camp,  xvi.  19,  on  the  Sabbath,  whence 
the  prohibition  of  travelling  on  this  day  subsequently  arose. 
Capital  punishment,  xxxi.  14,  xxxv.  2,  viz.  by  stoning,  Num. 
XV.  35  sq.,  was  attached  to  the  transgression  of  these  enact- 
ments, as  it  was  to  that  of  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
theocracy*  It  was  quite  in  harmony  with  these  appointments 
of  the  law,  that  the  bearing  of  burdens,  Jer.  xvii.  21,  and 
trading,  Amos  viii.  5  sq.,  were  declared  incompatible  with  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  Nehemiah  ordered  a  barring  of  the  gates, 
Neh.  xiii.  15, 19,  to  prevent  the  trading  whose  discontinuance 
bad,  according  to  x.  31,  been  promised.  The  positive  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  arose  from  its  appointment  for  worship. 
Besides  the  consecration  it  received  from  the  doubling  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices  (Num.  xxviii.  9),  and  the 
renewal  of  the  shew-bread  (Lev.  xxiv.  8),  a  holy  convocation, 
eh{>  in^,  also  took  place  on  this  day  (see  §  146. 3).  As  it  was 
only  possible  for  a  small  portion  of  the  people  to  visit  the 
central  sanctuary,  meetings  for  hearing  and  meditating  on  the 
Divine  word  may  have  taken  place  in  very  early  times,  but  the 
first  trace  of  such  assemblies  is  found  in  2  Kings  iv.  23  (5). 
Greater  prominence  is  nnmistakeably  given  in  the  law  to  the 
negative  than  to  the  positive  side  of  Sabbath  sanctification ;  and 
it  ia  totally  incorrect  to  assert  that  the  cessation  from  labour 
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enjoined  on  the  Sabbath  was  merely  a  means^  the  end  being 
public  worship  (6).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those  later 
prophetic  passages  which  insist  on  the  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath,  such  as  Isa.  Ivi.  2,  Iviii.  13  sq.,  Jer.  xvli.  21  sqq., 
confine  themselves  to  declaring  what  ought  not  to  be  done  on 
the  Sabbath|  Isa.  Iviii.  13  proscribing  also  such  unprofit- 
able idleness  as  empty  gossip.  Are  we  then  to  conclude  that 
that  positive  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  which  consists  in 
public  worship,  was  less  intended  by  the  law  f  Such  a  notion 
is  opposed  by  the  whole  above  described  development  of  the 
Sabbath  idea.  Bather  do  we  perceive  here  also  that  wise 
psedagogy  on  the  part  of  the  law,  which  does  not  expressly 
command  much,  because  it  leaves  much  to  be  the  spontaneous 
result  of  the  given  facts,  types,  and  ordinances  (comp.  §  84). 
Such  a  psedagogy,  from  negative  to  positive,  from  the  external  to 
the  internal,  was  latent  also  in  the  legal  prescriptions  concern- 
ing the  rest  of  the  Sabbath.  Besides  ensuring  that  recreation 
which  is,  as  we  have  said,  their  proper  aim,  they  go  as  far  as  is 
needful  in  preparing  the  ground  for  a  positive  sanctification  of 
the  day,  the  motives  for  which  are  thus  implanted  in  the  nation^s 
heart  (7) ;  while  the  enactments,  on  the  contrary,  with  which 
later  Judaism  encompassed  the  sabbatic  command,  were  wholly 
adapted  to  repress  a  cheerful  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  (8). 

(1)  Compare  what  is  remarked,  §  145,  on  the  general  cha- 
racter of  Old  Testament  seasons  of  worship. 

(2)  Ezek.  XX.  12 :  ^^I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign 
between  me  and  them,  that  it  might  be  known  that  I,  Jehovah, 
sanctify  them." 

(3)  At  their  first  celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  the  people 
received  a  substantial  pledge  of  the  blessing  with  which  its 
faithful  observance  would  be  rewarded,  and  of  the  bountiful 
compensation  contemplated  for  what  was  lost  by  cessation  from 
labour  (Ex.  xvi.  29). 

(4)  See  §  146.  2,  and  the  particulars  there  given  on  the 
distinction  between  the  weekly  and  festival  Sabbaths. 
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(5)  See  on  these  passages,  the  discussion  on  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 
It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, as  subsequently  practised  in  the  synagogues,  cannot  be 
relegated,  as  by  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  17),  to  ancient  times. 

(6)  So  e.g,  Hengstenberg.  Yitringa,  de  synag.  vet.  p.  292  sq., 
is  quite  right  in  his  opposition  to  such  opinions. 

(7)  Comp.  Vitringa,  id.  p.  295. 

(8)  These  enactments  were  made  in  the  centuries  between 
Ezra  and  Christ.  On  the  importance  attained  during  the  cap- 
tivity by  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath  as  one  of  those  portions 
of  the  ceremonial  law  which  could  be  practised  by  the  Jews 
scattered  among  the  heathen,  comp.  Prophetism.  The  above- 
quoted  passages,  however,  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  especially 
X.  32,  according  to  which  the  people  had  to  bind  themselves 
by  oath  to  give  up  trading  on  the  Sabbath,  show  that  in  his 
days  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  had  not  as  yet  become 
a  national  custom.  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  measures  taken 
by  Nehemiah  for  the  preservation  of  the  sabbatic  rest,  nothing 
of  the  micrologic  casuistry  of  after  times.  On  the  scrupulosity 
with  which  the  Sabbath  was  observed  in  the  times  of  the 
Maccabees,  see  the  above-cited  article,  p.  290,  where  will  also 
be  found,  p.  201  sqq.,  a  collection  of  the  most  important  enact- 
ments of  later  Judaism. 


{h)  THE  NEW  MOON  SABBATH. 

§150. 

By  the  term  new  moony  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
law  uses  it,  we  must  undoubtedly  understand,  not  the  astro- 
nomical new  moon,  but  the  first  appearance  of  tlie  moorCe  sickle^ 
which  was  thus  designated  by  other  ancient  nations  also,  and 
certainly  by  the  Jews  of  later  date  (1).  The  ordinary  new 
moons  were  only  subordinate  festivals,  on  which  (Num.  zzviii. 
11-15)  an  increased  burnt-offering  was  offered,  accompanied, 
as  appears  from  z.  10,  by  a  blowing  of  trumpets.    They  were 
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chiefly  used^  as  may  be  conjectured  from  1  Sam.  xx.  5  sq.,  for 
family  sacrifices.  Labour  was  not  forbidden  on  these  days; 
but  in  later  times,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Amos  viii.  5,  their 
stricter  celebration  seems  to  have  been  enacted,  at  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  seventh  new  moonf  viz.  that  of 
the  month  Tisri  in  autumn,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  sabbatic 
day.  Its  proper  name,  ny^nn  Df^,  the  day  of  trumpet-sounding, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  use  of  trumpets  in  public  worship  took 
place  with  special  solemnity  on  this  day.  The  meaning  of  the 
blamng  of  trumpets  is  evident  from  Num.  x.  9  sq. :  ^^  If  ye 
go  to  war,  ...  ye  shall  blow  an  alarm  with  the  trumpets, 
and  ye  shall  be  remembered  before  the  Lord.  •  .  •  Also  in  the 
days  of  your  gladness,  your  solemn  days  or  new  moons,  ye  shall 
blow  with  trumpets  at  your  burnt  -  offerings  and  at  your 
peace-offerings,  for  a  memorial  before  your  God"  Q^o>  fTim 
DS^npK).  According  to  this,  the  sounding  of  trumpets  at  worship 
took  the  place,  as  it  were,  of  an  invocation  :  it  was  to  bring  the 
people  to  God's  remembrance,  or  rather  to  bring  the  people  to 
the  consciousness  that  God  was  thinking  of  them.  Hence  we 
subsequently  find  that,  when  after  the  time  of  David  singing 
was  introduced  into  public  worship,  the  intervention  of  trumpet- 
sounding  by  the  priests  at  specially  marked  passages  helped,  so 
to  speak,  to  bear  the  supplications  of  the  people  upwards  to  the 
Lord  (comp.  2  Chron.  xiii.  14)  (2).  Whether,  however,  the 
sounding  of  trumpets  at  the  seventh  new  moon  was  meant  to 
indicate  in  a  general  manner  that  this  was  an  intensified  Sab- 
bath, or  whether  (as  Sommer  thinks)  this  act  had  a  reference 
to  the  Day  of  Atonement  which  closely  followed,  and  was 
intended,  as  it  were,  to  remind  God  of  the  approaching  act  of 
grace,  of  the  renewed  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  the  people, 
cannot  be  determined.  The  feast  of  the  new  year  was  not  yet 
a  day  celebrated  in  the  Mosaic  worship,  though  the  precept,  Ex. 
xii.  2,  that  the  month  in  which  Israel  departed  from  Egypt 
(that  of  Abib  or  Nisan  in  spring)  was  to  be  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  year  had  previously  com> 
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menced  at  another  period  (3)  ;  and  passages  such  as  Ex.  xxiii. 
16  presuppose  an  agricnitural  year  beginning  in  antumn^  which 
probablji  however,  had  no  appointed  boundaries  (4). 

(1)  On  the  approach  of  the  new  moon,  the  Sanhedrim 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  to  receive  from  him  who  had  first  seen 
the  sickle  of  the  moon,  the  information,  which  was  then  trans- 
mitted by  signals  throughout  the  country, 

(2)  To  this  purpose  I  refer,  with  Sommer  (comp.  his  bibL 
AbhandL  i.  p.  37  sq.),  Keil,  and  others,  the  difficult  n?D. 

(3)  Comp.  also  what  is  said  on  the  narrative  of  the  deluge  in 
the  commentaries  on  Genesis  of  Knobel,  p.  74,  and  Delitzsch, 
ed.  2,  p.  250  sq.,  ed.  4,  p.  213  sq. 

(4)  See  also  Ex.  xxxiv.  22,  and  finally  the  appointment  con- 
cerning the  commencement  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  Lev.  xxv.  9, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  sabbatic  year  must  also  naturally 
have  begun  at  seed-time,  ue.  in  harvest  (comp.  xxv.  4).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  3.  3,  the  beginning  of  the  year 
with  Tisri  was  of  pre-Mosaic  institution ;  and  this  date  was 
preserved  by  Moses  for  the  transaction  of  civil  business.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
^losaic  year,  the  above-quoted  passages  from  the  middle  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  do  not  point  to  the  1st  Tisri  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  year.  For  it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that,  on 
the  assumption  of  such  a  date  of  commencement,  it  could  be 
said  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  celebrated  from 
the  15th  to  the  2l8t  Tisri,  that  it  fell  in  the  end  of  the  year ; 
nor  are  the  remarks  of  Hupfeld  {De  primitiva  et  vera  feet,  ap. 
Hebr,  raiioney  ii.  p.  14),  in  favour  of  such  a  view,  of  much 
avail.  Far  preferable  is  the  view  of  Hitzig  {Komm.  zu  Jesaja, 
p.  335),  that  if  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  year  (for  the 
ao-called  social  year  is  more  correctly  designated  thus)  was 
bonnd  to  an  appointed  day,  still  for  ordinary  affairs  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  dated  from  the  close  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (article  Feate  der  spdteren  Juden).  On  the  subject 
of  the  new  moon  Sabbath  becoming  the  civil  new  year's  festival, 
as  it  still  is  among  the  Jews,  see  the  history  of  die  post-Baby- 
lonian period. 
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(c)  THE  SABBATIC  TEAS  AND  T£AB  OF  JUBILEE  (1). 

§151. 

Legal  Enactments. 

The  institutions  of  the  sabbatic  year  and  the  year  of  jubilee^ 
with  which  the  cycle  of  sabbatic  seasons  closed^  are  so  closely 
connected,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them  together. 
The  laws  relating  to  the  sabbatic  year  are  as  follow : — Firsts 
the  general  command,  Ex.  xxiii.  10  sq.,  that  after  the  land  had 
been  sown  and  its  harvests  gathered  in  daring  six  snccessive 
years,  it  should  rest  and  lie  still  (n|DDe^n)  (2),  that  the  poor 
might  eat  of  it,  and  that  what  they  left  the  beasts  of  the  field 
might  eat.  In  like  manner,  too,  were  the  vineyards  and  olive- 
yards  to  be  dealt  with.  Care  for  the  poor  is,  as  the  connection 
with  what  precedes  shows  (3),  the  point  of  view  under  which 
the  Sabbath  is  here  chieBy  regarded.  The  second  and  more 
detailed  law,  Lev.  xxv.  1-7,  more  precisely  designates  this 
ordinance  as  a  rest  of  the  land  (vers.  2,  4)  unto  the  Lord, 
calls  the  year  a  sabbath  year  (l^natE^  ^f)y  ^^^  further  appoints 
that  what  the  fields  and  vineyards  produced  in  this  year  with- 
out cultivation  should  not  be  stored  up  but  consumed  by  the 
owner,  his  family,  his  day-labourers,  and  the  strangers  sojourn- 
ing with  him ;  hb  cattle,  and  the  wild  animals  of  the  land  (4). 
The  point  of  view  here  adduced  is  that  the  produce  of  the  sab- 
batic year  was  to  be  common  property  for  man  and  beast  (comp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  12.  3), — a  point  of  view  which  does  not 
exclude  but  include  that  brought  forward  in  the  first  law. 
With  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Palestuie,  which  is  still 
apparent  (5)  in  its  self-sown,  wild-growing  wheat,  the  growth 
(rrpD)  from  the  fallen  seeds  of  the  preceding  year  might  yield 
a  not  inconsiderable  crop  (6).  An  essentially  new  enactment 
is  contained  in  the  third  law.  Dent.  xv.  1-11.  The  connection 
of  vers.  1-6  with  xiv.  29,  and  with  what  follows  in  xv.  7-10, 
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recalls  the  connection  of  the  first  law  in  the  book  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  question  being  here,  as  there,  the  special  import  of 
the  sabbatic  year  to  the  poor.  For  in  the  seventh  year  every 
creditor  was  to  release  (C3?S^)  the  loan  he  had  lent  to  his  neigh- 
bour (7).  Of  his  neighbour  or  of  his  brother,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  foreigner,  ver.  5,  he  was  not  to  exact,  because  a  release 
(nepc^  had  been  proclaimed,  to  the  honour  of  the  Lord ;  whence 
the  sabbath  year  is  also  called,  ver.  9  (comp.  xxxi.  10),  ^^ 
n»pB^,  the  year  of  release.  The  question  whether  by  release 
we  are  to  understand  a  final  remission  or  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion, has  been  variously  answered.  The  former  is  the  ordinary 
Jewish  view  (8),  though  subsequent  enactments  contrived  the 
means  of  evading  the  command  (9).  Many  Christian  theo- 
logians have  also  shared  in  the  rabbinic  view,  especially  Luther. 
The  expressions,  however,  in  vers.  2  and  3  go  no  further  than  to 
say  that  debts  are  not  to  be  exacted,  and  therefore  point  merely 
to  their  suspension  (10).  The  fourth  law  respecting  the  sab- 
bath year,  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13,  enjoins  that  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  the  year  of  release,  the  law  should  be  read  in 
the  public  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  sanctuary.  The 
sabbath  year  being  regulated  by  agriculture,  and  beginning 
with  the  omission  of  sowing  in  autumn,  or  being  more  definitely 
connected  with  a  certain  day,  as  the  year  of  jubilee  was  with 
the  10th  Tisri  (11),  this  Feast  of  Tabernacles  would  be  at  its 
commencement  (12).  Hence  a  significant  hint  is  given  by  this 
precept  as  to  how  the  seventh  year  just  entered  upon  ought  to 
be  hallowed. 

Seven  such  sabbatic  years  terminated  with  the  year  of  jubilee 
(73i«n  TW).  With  respect  to  this  it  is  said.  Lev.  xxv.  8,  10 : 
^  Seven  sabbaths  of  years  shalt  thou  number,  seven  years  seven 
times,  that  the  days  of  the  seven  sabbaths  of  years  may  be  forty- 
nine  years.  •  .  •  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year.''  This 
very  variously-explained  passage  is  most  naturally  understood 
as  declaring  that  the  year  of  jubilee  is  to  follow  the  seventh 
sabbatic  year, — not,  indeed  (as  some  have  considered),  as  the 
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first  year  of  a  new  period  of  sabbatic  years,  bnt  so  that  the 
new  period  should  not  commence  till  the  fifty-first  year.  This 
view  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  assumed  by  both  Philo  and 
Josephus  (13).  And  thus  also  does  the  controverted  passage 
zxv.  20-22,  which  then  refers  to  the  year  of  jubilee  spoken  of 
immediately  before,  and  assumes  two  consecutive  fallow  years, 
find  it  most  natural  explanation.  According  to  another  view, 
the  year  of  jubilee  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  forty-ninth,  and,  as 
the  sabbath  of  sabbath  years,  coincided  with  every  seventh  of 
the  latter  (14).  It  is  thus  generally  assumed  that  the  sabbatic 
year  began  in  spring ;  and  the  designation  of  the  year  of 
jubilee  as  the  fiftieth  is  explained  by  saying  that  the  latter, 
not  commencing  till  harvest,  was  composed  of  the  second 
half  of  the  seventh  year  and  the  first  half  of  the  first  year  of 
a  new  sabbatic  period  (15).  This  latter  theory  cannot  appeal 
with  certainty  to  Jewish  tradition.  For  the  notion  of  B.  Jehuda 
{Erachifij  fol.  12  6),  that  the  year  of  jubilee  as  a  whole  was 
never  reckoned  as  a  separate  year,  is  an  isolated  one, — ^the 
tradition  of  the  Geonim  (in  Maimonides,  de  juribus  caitd 
septimi  et  jubilceij  x.  4)  only  asserting  that  the  year  of  jubilee 
fell  into  desuetude  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple. 

According  to  Lev.  xxv.  9,  the  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (nynjn  IB^B^*)  throughout 
the  whole  land  (by  means  of  messengers),  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  that  is,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  after  all 
the  transgressions  resting  upon  the  people  had  been  expiated. 
It  was  from  the  sound  of  this  trumpet  (Baschi,  HTpD  DS^  ^ 
*ifiie^)  that  the  year,  according  to  the  most  widely-accepted 
view,  took  its  name.  In  this  case  ^^\^  must  probably  be  ex- 
plained as  derived  from  by,  to  flow  abundantly,  and  used  to 
designate  the  sound  flowing  or  bursting  forth  from  the 
trumpet, — a  sense  which  well  agrees  with  the  expression  ^jTD 
^3*n,  Ex.  xix.  13,  and  ^3<*n  lijja  i|Cfe,  Josh.  vi.  5.  Others  regard 
it  as  an  onomatopoetic  word,  in  the  sense  of  jvbilamt  (comp. 
Gesenius,  Thes.  ii.  p.  561)  ;  thus  the  Vulgate  renders :  Annu» 
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juliUi  or  jubileus.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rabbinic  tradition 
(see  Aben  Ezra  on  Lev.  xxv.  10)  makes  /?^^  =  n^^*^,  endssus^ 
and  designate  a  ram,  and  then  a  ram's  horn.  This  substantival 
explanation  is  in  any  case  incorrect,  while  the  grammatical 
notion  on  which  it  is  founded  is,  on  the  contrary,  admissible^ 
73i*  would  then,  with  'li'i^j,  free  course,  denote  first  him  who 
is  free  to  go  where  he  will,  and  then  attain  the  abstract  meaning 
of  Ti'n  itself  (see  Hitzig  on  Jer.  xxsiv.  8),  which  agrees  well 
with  Lev.  xxv.  10  (16). 

With  regard  to  the  celebration  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  we 
notice  first  the  feature  which  it  had  in  common  with  the 
sabbatic  year,  of  a  cessation  from  agricultural  labour.  Lev. 
xxv.  11  sq.  The  produce  of  what  grew  of  itself  was  not  to  be 
stored  up,  but  brought  in  from  the  field  as  required  for  use  (17). 
The  feature  peculiar  to  the  year  of  jubilee  is  contained,  ver. 
10,  in  the  words,  ^^  Ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  pro- 
claim liberty  ("^^'^)  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof:  it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you,  that  ye  may  return  every 
man  to  his  possession,  and  every  man  to  his  family.'*  In  this 
year,  called  hence,  Ex.  xlvi.  17,  "^1l^  ^^f  (which  may  be  briefly 
translated,  as  by  Luther,  the  free  year),  there  took  place,  as  it 
were,  i  new  birth  of  the  state,  at  which  all  such  civil  impedi- 
ments as  were  opposed  to  theocratic  principles  were  abolished. 
One  of  these  was  the  bondage  of  Israelite  citizens  (18). 
Hence  every  Israelite  who  had  sold  himself  on  account  of  his 
poverty  was  to  be  freed  (19).  Another  consisted  in  the 
alienation  of  hereditary  estates,  which  might  not  therefore 
extend  beyond  the  year  of  jubilee,  in  which  all  property  was 
to  return  without  compensation  to  the  family  to  whom  it 
originally  belonged  (i.e.  to  the  original  possessors,  if  still  alive, 
or  to  their  heirs),  ver.  23  sq.  (20).  Houses  in  unwalled  villages 
were  (ver.  31)  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  landed  property, 
while  houses  in  walled  towns,  on  the  contrary,  if  unredeemed 
during  the  year  of  respite  after  their  sale,  remained  the  property 
of  their  purchasers,  the  year  of  jubilee  making  no  alteration  in 
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this  respect,  yer.  29  sq.  The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  essSlj 
perceived.  Houses  of  the  former  kind  were  cloeelj  connected 
with  knded  property  (ver.  13^  they  shall  be  ooonted  to  the  field 
of  the  country),  while  honaes  in  towns,  on  the  other  hand, 
stood  in  no  relation  to  the  land,  and  hence,  as  mere  hnman 
works  and  property,  were  not  eqoany  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Jehovah  as  Lord  of  the  land  (21). 

(1)  Comp*  Hupfeld,  deprimUiva  et  vera  temp.fesL  op.  Btlr. 
rationej  iii.  Hal.  1858,  and  my  article  on  the  sabbatic  and 
jubilee  years  in  Herzog's  Realencychp*  xiii.  p.  204  sq.  A  list 
of  the  numerous  monographs  on  this  subject  is  given  by  Winer 
in  the  bibL  RealvoOrterhuch  under  the  articles  Sabbath  Year  and 
Year  of  Jvbilee.  The  chief  works  of  later  date  are  Hng^s 
treatise,  €ber  das  moeaisehe  Geeetz  vam  Jubeljahr^  in  the  ZeiUehr. 
fUr  das  ErzbxBthum  FreUntrgj  i.  1,  and  the  prize  essays  at  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Oottingen  University,  1837,  de  atmo  ffebrceorum 
jubikeoj  by  Ejranald  and  Wolde ;  comp.  Ewald's  notice  of  the 
latter  in  the  Zeitsehr.  far  die  Kunde  dee  MorgenL  i.  p.  410  sq. 

(2)  In  opposition  to  the  usual  explanation,  Hnpfeld  (id.  p. 
10)  thinks  that  the  suffix  in  nnro3^  n^Dora  refers  not  to  WHC 
but  to  tViKOri,  and  understands  ver.  11  as  inculcating  not  an 
omission  of  cultivation,  but  only  a  setting  free  of  the  produce. 
But  even  granting  this  certainly  admissible  construction,  it  is 
by  no  means  justifiable  to  understand  ver.  11  as  though  it 
said :  In  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  indeed  aleo  saw  thy  land, 
but  leave  its  produce  free.  "Aroirov  yap  fjv,  eripov^  fik»  iropeiv, 
m/Mn/9  Se  tcafyiroSaOaij  as  Philo  {de  carit,  ii.  p.  391)  rightly 
remarks.  On  the  contrary,  ver.  11,  according  to  its  evident 
meaning,  forms  a  contrast  to  the  whole  preceding  verse. 

(3)  Compare  Banke,  Untersuchungen  Hber  den  Pentateueh^  ii. 
p.  53. 

(4)  The  meaning  of  this  appointment  is  assuredly  not,  as 
Hupfeld,  id.  p.  13,  understands  it,  that  the  produce  of  the 
sabbath  year  is  to  serve  for  the  nourishment  of  the  family  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  poor ;  for  hired  servants  and  strangers  did 
not  (as  is  evident  from  Ex.  xii.  45)  belong  to  the  family,  and 
both  classes  having  no  possessions  of  land  in  the  country,  are 
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jost  those  who  mast,  on  the  contrary,  be  reckoned  among  the 
poor  of  the  land  (comp.  Dent.  xxiv.  14). 

(5)  See  the  information  given  on  this  point  in  Bitterns 
Erdkundej  xvi.  pp.  283,  482,  693. 

(6)  Still  the  meaning  of  the  law  is  not  that  this  wild  growth 
would  8a£5ce  for  the  nourishment  of  the  year ;  Lev.  zxv.  20-22, 
on  the  contrary,  assuming  that  the  stores  of  former  years  were 
available. 

(7)  Or,  if  with  HupfeH,  id.  p.  21,  we  read  ncto  in  ver.  2, 
and  make  ^*^  dependent  on  DlD^:  every  creditor  shall  let  his  hand 
rest  with  respect  to  that  which  he  hath  lent  to  his  neighbour. 

(8)  A  view  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  already  that 
of  the  LXX.,'who  translate  d^i^aei^  irav  ypio^  •  .  .  icaX  top 
aSeX^y  <rov  ovk  aTrainjaei^y  which  is  tlien  found  in  Philo, 
who,  de  septen.  ed.  M.  ii.  p.  277,  designates  the  matter  by  r^ 
iaveta  yapO^eaOai^  and,  p.  284,  by  ')(p€mK(nrlci»  and  is  finally 
expressed  in  MUhna  Shebiithj  x.  1. 

(9)  According  to  the  Mishna,  id.  §  8,  the  law  was  com- 
plied with  if  the  creditor  merely  promised  to  remit  the  debt, 
and  then,  if  the  debtor  insisted  on  making  payment,  received 
it  as  a  gift, — a  gift,  that  is,  which  the  Gemara  defines  as  one 
to  which  the  debtor  was  previously  pledged.  For  other  ex- 
pedients provided  in  the  Mishna  for  lightening  the  burden 
entailed  by  this  command,  especially  the  so-called  Proshul^ 
see  the  article  quoted,  p.  206.  See  also  on  this  subject  Geiger*s 
LesestUcke  au$  der  MUchnOy  pp.  4,  77  sq.,  and  Saalschiitz's  mos. 
JReehty  p.  164,  note  208. 

(10)  We  cannot  see  that  this  is  opposed,  as  has  been  asserted, 
by  ver.  9,  for  the  consideration  that  money  lent  could  not  be 
called  in  during  the  sabbath  year  might  well  give  rise  to  the 
refusal  of  loans  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  it. 
The  command  to  respite  debts  has  been  frequently  so  combined 
with  the  law  for  letting  the  land  lie  fallow,  as  to  represent  the 
former  as  arising  from  a  regard  to  the  incapacity  incurred  by 
the  debtor  through  his  loss  of  the  regular  harvest.  This  com- 
bination cannot  be  entirely  rejected,  though  the  special  motive 
for  the  law  is  a  deeper  one,  as  will  be  further  shown  in  the 
subsequent  discussion  of  the  idea  of  the  sabbatic  year.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  law  for  the  emancipation  of 
Hebrew  bond-men  and  bond-maidens  in  the  seventh  year  of 
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their  bondage,  which  immediately  follows  the  law  for  respiting 
debts,  Dent.  xv.  12-18,  has  no  reference  to  the  sabbatic  year. 
This  is  evident  even  from  ver.  14,  which  enjoins  that  the  freed 
bond-man  shall  be  famished  oat  of  the  floor  and  oat  of  the 
wine-press, — an  in  janction  presnpposing  a  regalar  harvest. 

(11)  According  to  the  view  of  most  Rabbinists,  even  of 
Maimonides  {de  jurtbiLB  anni  septimi  et  jubilcei,  vi.  6),  both  the 
sabbatic  year  and  the  year  of  jabilee  began  on  the  first  of  Tisri. 
The  time,  however,  at  which  the  Jewish  year  sabseqaently 
commenced,  certainly  gave  rise  to  this  view.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever.for  altering,  with  Hapfeld,  "^^^^  of  Lev.  xxv. 
9  into  *^nHa.  Gusset,  comment,  ling,  lubr.  s.v.  Cd^B^,  defends  the 
view  which  makes  the  sabbath  year  begin  with  the  1st  Nisan. 
A  comparison  of  the  different  views  on  this  point  is  given  by 
MajuSy  dissert,  dejure  anni  septimi,  p.  19. 

(12)  tl'Vff  V2f  YW?y  in  Dent.  zxxi.  10,  does  not  mean  '^  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year,"  or  even  "after  its  expiration,^'  t.^. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  as  M.  Sota^  vii.  8,  understands 
the  passage,  but,  like  xv.  1,  ^^  at  the  end  of  a  seven-years 
period,"  t.e.  in  the  seventh  year,  generally  speaking;  comp. 
XXV.  18  with  xxvi.  12. 

(13)  Philo,  who  frequently  mentions  the  year  of  jabilee, 
always  calls  it  the  fiftieth ;  and  Josephus  expressly  says.  Ant. 
iii.  12.  3,  that  the  lawgiver  commanded  to  do  the  same  as  is 
done  in  the  sabbath  year,  fieff  ifiSofirfp  ir&v  ifiSofiaSa.  TaOra 
irevTtfKOVTa  fuv  ioTiv  erq  ri,  irdpTOy  KtiKeircu  Si  inro  ^E^palmv 
6  weirniKtHTTO^  ivuLVTo^  ^IdfiijXa;. 

(14)  So  Gatterer,  Frank,  and  other  older  chronologists 
(comp.  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologie^  i.  p.  504;  also 
Gusset,  id,) ;  and  among  modems,  especially  Ewald,  AUerth. 
des  Volkes  Isr.  ed.  1,  p.  385,  ed.  3,  p.  496. 

(15)  Saalschiitz  {Archaologie  der  Hebrder^  ii.  p.  229)  tries 
another  expedient :  he  supposes  that  the  year  of  jubilee  began 
with  Nisan,  and  was  composed  of  the  second  or  summer  half  of 
the  seventh  sabbatic  year  and  the  first  or  winter  half  of  the 
first  year  of  a  new  sabbatic  period.  But  though  much  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  this  acutely  argued  hypothesis  of  Saalschiitz, 
still  Lev.  XXV.  9,  taken  in  connection  with  ver.  10,  does  not 
give  the  impression  that  a  consecration  not  taking  place  till  the 
middle  of  the  year  of  jubilee  is  here  spoken  of,  nor  is  it  natural 
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that  the  prohibition  of  sowing  in  ver.  11  should  relate  only  to 
the  first  half  of  the  year  of  jubilee. 

(16)  So  already  the  LXX.:  iviavro^  a^<r€09;  Josephus, 
Ant.  iii.  12.  3 :  eKevOepiav  arffuiafei  to  opofia.  On  other 
explanations  of  the  expression,  see  Majus  on  Maimonides,  de 
juribus,  etc.y  p.  120  sq. ;  Carpzov,  App.  anU  p.  447  sq. 

(17)  Lev.  XXV.  11 :  "Ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap  its  (the 
land's)  self-growth,  nor  gather  its  anpruned  vine :  for  it  is  the 
jubilee ;  it  shall  be  holy  unto  you :  ye  shall  eat  its  increase  out 
of  the  field."  Even  Isa.  xxxvil  30,  in  which  a  prospect  of 
nourishment  from  what  grew  of  itself,  even  in  the  second  year, 
is  held  out  to  the  people,  because  agriculture  could  not  be 
pursued,  is  sufficient  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
soil  would  yield  crops  worth  speaking  of  in  a  second  fallow 
year.  The  fertility  of  Palestine  was  certainly  not  less  than 
that  of  Albania,  where,  according  to  Strabo,  xi.  4. 3,  one  sowing 
yielded  from  two  to  three  crops. 

(18)  This  was  opposed  to  the  Lord's  exclusive  proprietorship 
of  His  redeemed  people.  Lev.  xxv.  42 :  "  For  they  are  my 
servants,  which  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  they 
shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen* 

(19)  For  further  particulars,  see  the  section  on  the  condition 
of  the  servile  class,  §  110. 

(20)  (Compare  the  laws  of  families,  §  107.  The  law  enacted 
nothing  concerning  an  estate  which  had  been  given  away; 
according  to  Maimonides,  id.  xi.  10,  it  was  to  be  treated 
exactly  as  one  that  had  been  sold,  and  this  is  certainly  con- 
sistent with  the  intention  of  the  law  (comp.  Ezek.  xliv.  17). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  the  year  of  jubilee  did  not 
extend  to  estates  which  had  devolved  on  other  families,  namely, 
by  the  marriage  of  an  Israelite  with  an  heiress  (see  Num. 
xxxvi.  4),  a  passage  whose  meaning  may  be  thus  expressed,  as 
by  Hnpfeld,  id.  p.,  17 :  though  the  year  of  jubilee,  which  is 
to  bring  generial  restitution,  be  come,  it  shall  not  profit  us : 
on  the  contrary,  because  the  inheritance  was  not  redeemed, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  the  law,  Lev.  xxvii.  21,  it  was 
now  permanently  alienated  from  the  family.  For  this  reason 
Moses  commanded,  Num.  xxxvi.  8  sq.,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  at  least  the  inheritances  of  the 
tribes,  an  heiress  could  only  marry  within  her  own  tribe. 
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(21)  The  houses  of  Levites  in  the  cities  appointed  them, 
which  as  a  possession  belonging  to  the  Levites  in  virtue  of  a 
Divine  appointment  were  to  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  the 
inheritances  of  the  other  tribes  (see  Lev.  xxv.  32-34),  formed, 
however,  an  exception.  In  ver.  33  we  should  probably  with 
the  Vulgate  read  7VT  fe6 ;  and  hence  the  sense  would  be^  '<  if 
one  of  the  Levites  does  not  redeem,  the  house  that  was  sold 
shall  go  free  in  the  year  of  jubilee.''  Keil,  hAL  Archdologie^  i. 
p.  376,  on  the  other  hand,  gives,  after  the  precedent  of  Hiskuni, 
the  meaning  of  ^^sell''  to  ^tu, — if  one  of  the  Levites  sells, — which 
peculiar  use  of  ^tU  he  explains  by  the  circumstance  that  all  the 
possessions  of  the  Levites  were  properly  ea  Israelitarum  hcBre^ 
ditate.  The  above  law  was  modified  with  respect  to  hereditary 
fields  devoted  to  God,  concerning  which  it  was,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  theocratic  principle,  enacted,  Lev.  xxvii. 
16>21,  that  if  any  one  had  devoted  a  portion  of  his  hereditary 
estate  to  Jehovah,  the  field  was  to  remain  in  his  passession, 
and  he  had  to  give  only  its  crops  to  the  sanctuary,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  to  pay  an  equivalent  in  money,  which  was 
to  be  estimated  according  to  the  quantity  of  com  required 
for  sowing  it.  The  dedication  extending  only  to  the  year  of 
jubilee,  the  amount  of  money  was  regulated  by  the  number 
of  years  yet  to  elapse.  If,  however,  he  should  sell  the 
field  to  another  (not  necessarily  one  belonging  to  another 
family)  during  the  interval  that  it  belonged  to  the  sanctuary, 
and  without  having  redeemed  it  according  to  the  precept  in 
ver.  19,  he  forfeited,  by  this  arbitrary  disposal  of  a  property 
which  he  had  renounced  for  the  honour  of  God,  his  rights  of 
possession  and  redemption.  The  estate  henceforth  fell  to  the 
priests  as  a  thing  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  was  transferred  to 
their  possession.  There  is  no  foundation  in  the  law  for  saying, 
with  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  12.  3,  that  debts  also  were  remitted  in 
the  year  of  jubilee ;  the  Rabbinists,  too,  testify  to  the  contrary, 
— Maimonides  e^.  remarking,  id*  x.  12,  that  in  the  remission 
of  debts,  the  seventh  year  had  an  advantage  over  the  year  of 
jubilee. 
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§  152* 

Import  and  Practieahilitj/  of  the  Institutions  of  Hie  Sabbatic 

Year  and  tlie  Year  of  Jubilee. 

The  import  of  these  two  institutions  has  been  chiefly  de- 
doced  from  their  value  in  a  merely  political  and  agricultural 
point  of  view  (1).  Thus  J.  D.  Michaelis  {mos,  Rechty  ii. 
§  74)  seeksy  with  his  accustomed  eloquence,  to  show  that  the 
sabbatic  year  was  intended  to  oblige  the  people  to  lay  by  during 
productive  years,  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  dearth. 
Others  have  regarded  the  manuring  of  the  fields  by  the  cattle, 
who  were  allowed  to  be  turned  loose  in  them,  and  very  many 
the  enhancement  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  leaving  it  f allow, 
with  the  consequent  promotion  of  the  chase,  as  their  main  design, 
— ^a  consideration  which  again  occasions  others  to  regard  the 
acceptance  of  two  successive  fallow  years  as  unreasonable.  But 
of  all  this  the  law  says  not  a  word :  it  simply  refers  (Lev.  xxv. 
21  sq.)  to  the  Divine  blessing  with  which  obedience  was  to  be 
rewarded  (2).  With  far  greater  discrimination  than  is  mani- 
fested in  the  detection  of  such  utilitarian  considerations,  does 
Ewald  recur  to  that  feeling  for  nature  prevailing  among  the 
ancients,  which  assigned  to  the  soil  a  Divine  right  to  rest  and 
forbearance  (3).  But  this,  too,  fails  to  attain  the  true  point  of 
view  clearly  expressed.  Lev.  xxv.  2,  in  the  words,  ^^  The  land 
shall  keep  a  sabbath  to  the  Lord."  It  is  upon  the  thought 
that  man,  acknowledging  in  act  God's  higher  right  of  property 
(^  the  land  is  mine,''  ver.  23),  should  withhold  his  hand  from 
cultivating  the  land,  and  place  it  wholly  at  the  Lord's  disposal 
for  His  blessing,  that  the  whole  ordinance  is  founded  (4).  It 
is  at  the  same  time  the  payment  of  a  debt  on  the  part  of  the 
land  to  Jehovah  (comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  84 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21). 
Israel  was  thus  taught,  as  £eil  {Archdohgie^  u  p.  373)  aptly 
remarks,  that  ^'  the  earth,  though  made  for  man,  was  yet  not 
made  merely  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  its  increase,  but 
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that  it  might  be  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  also  partake  of  His 
blessed  rest."  Thus  the  sabbath  year  is  in  a  certain  sense  a 
retam  to  the  condition  existing  before  the  words  (Gen.  iii.  17), 
^^  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thoa  eat 
of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life/'  were  uttered  (5).  Equally,  too, 
does  the  sabbath  year  typically  point  to  the  time  when  creation 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  (Rom.  viii. 
21).  Besides,  the  increase  wherewith  God  blessed  the  earth  in 
the  sabbath  year  being  common  to  all,  whether  man  or  beaat, 
and  especially  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  a  check  was 
thus  put  upon  a  selfish  estimation  of  the  rights  of  property,  and 
the  remembrance  fostered  that  the  Lord,  upon  whom  the  eyes 
of  all  wait  that  He  may  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season 
(Ps.  civ.  27),  would  have  every  living  thing  satisfied  with  His 
gifts  (Ps.  cxlv.  16)  (6).  Finally,  that  the  poor  might  really 
enjoy  life,  they  were  also  to  be  released  from  exaction  on  the 
part  of  their  creditors  (7). ' 

Uie  year  of  jubilee^  by  which  the  sabbatic  cycle  was  com- 
pleted, while  involving  the  idea  of  the  sabbath  year,  has,  more- 
over, its  own  specific  import  in  the  idea  of  release^  and  of  the 
reinstatement  of  the  theocracy  in  its  original  and  divinely  ap» 
pointed  order,  in  which  all  were,  as  the  servants  of  God,  to  be 
free,  and  each  was  to  be  assured  of  his  earthly  maintenance,  by 
being  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  inheritance  allotted  to 
his  family  for  this  purpose.  The  God  who  once  redeemed  His 
people  from  Egypt,  and  acquired  them  as  His  possession,  here 
appears  again  as  a  redeemer  (^^),  to  restore  to  the  bondman 
his  personal  freedom,  and  to  re-endow  the  poor  with  the  share 
allotted  him  in  the  inheritance  of  his  people.  For  among  the 
covenant  people  no  poor  should  properly  have  been  found 
(Dent.  XV.  4) ;  and  the  fruit  of  a  consistent  carrying  out  of  the 
law  of  the  year  of  jubilee  would  at  least  have  been  that  a  pro* 
letariat  could  not  have  been  found  in  Israel.  Before  such  a 
year  of  grace,  however,  could  appear,  transgressions  must  have 
been  pardoned ;  hence  the  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  proclaimed 
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on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (see  Keil,  id,  p.  379).  The  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  as  it  once  proclaimed  on  Sinai  the  descent  of 
the  Lord  for  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  was  now  to  announce 
His  gracious  presence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a  sum- 
mons to  the  congregation.  In  the  prophecy,  Isa.  Ixi.  1-3,  the 
year  of  jubilee  is  as  the  year  of  aTroKardarcuri^  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  times  of  Messiah,  in  which  the  discords  of  the 
world's  history  are  to  be  resolved  into  the  harmony  of  the 
Divine  life.  And  hence  Christ  designates  Himself  as  the  fulfiller 
of  this  prophecy  (Luke  iv.  21)  ;  while  Heb.  iv.  9,  by  calling  the 
perfected  kingdom  of  God  the  o-afifiarurfAo^  of  the  people  of 
God,  also  refers  to  the  ty^  of  the  year^f  jubilee. 

We  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  the  institu- 
tiona  of  tlie  jvbiUe  and  sabbatic  year.  The  difficulties  are  so 
evident,  that  it  is  impossible  on  this  very  account  to  explain 
the  whole  system  as  an  extract  from  subsequent  circumstances, 
and  not  as  purely  a  result  of  the  theocratic  principle.  Still 
the  system  was  by  no  means  absolutely  impracticable,  if  the 
people  were  willing  to  sacrifice  all  selfish  considerations  to  the 
Divine  will.  The  omission  of  these  ordinances  was,  however, 
already  contemplated  in  Lev.  xxvi.  35,  while  how  far  they 
were  really  carried  into  practice  in  post-Mosaic  times  does  not 
appear.  It  is  evident  from  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  land  lay  desolate  during  the  captivity  seventy 
years,  to  make  up  for  its  sabbath  years,  that  the  celebration  of 
the  sabbatic  year  had  been  omitted  during  the  last  centuries  be- 
fore the  captivity.  If  the  number  is  taken  exactly,  the  passage 
points  to  an  omission  of  the  sabbath  year  reaching  back  about 
500  years,  i.e.  to  the  days  of  Solomon  (8).  Scarcely  any  traces 
of  the  year  of  jubilee,  during  the  time  preceding  the  captivity, 
are  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  these  in  passages  of 
doubtful  interpretation  ;  the  most  probable  is  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  30. 
Whether  the  chronological  statement  in  Ezek.  i.  1  Q'  in  the 
thirtieth  year '')  means  the  thirtieth  year  of  a  jubilee  period 
(see  Hitzig  in  loc.  and  on  xl.  1)  is  very  uncertain ;  while  in 
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Ezek.  Tu.  12,  on  the  oontraiy,  we  at  all  events  meet  with  a 
reference  to  the  ordinance  of  the  jnbilee|  and  in  the  prophetic 
legislation  in  Elzekiel  the  institution  is  certainly  presupposed. 
The  year  of  liberty  mentioned  Jer.  zzziv.  8-10,  is  not  a  year 
of  jubilee.  The  release  of  the  senrants  was  appointed  merely 
with  reference  to  Ex.  xxi.  2,  Dent.  zv.  12  sqq.,  the  occasion 
perhaps  being  (see  Hitcig  in  toe,)  the  occurrence  of  a  sabbath 
year.  The  legal  principle,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  preservation 
of  which  the  year  of  jubilee  was  appointed,  viz.  that  eTery 
family  should  retain  its  inheritance,  had  struck  deep  root  in  the 
nation.  Comp.  the  narrative  (1  Eangs  xxi.  3  sq.)  of  Naboth. 
Prophetic  rebukes,  too^like  Jer.  v.  8  sq.  and  Mic  iL  2,  etc., 
can  only  be  fully  understood  from  this  point  of  view ;  while 
these  very  passages  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  carrying  out 
of  the  law  of  the  jubilee  was  out  of  the  question.  After  the 
captivity,  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Nehemiah,  bound 
themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  sabbatic  years  (Neh.  x.  32), 
which,  being  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  (9),  must  have 
been  henceforth  the  general  practice.  The  laws  specially  relat- 
ing to  the  year  of  jubilee  were,  on  the  contrary,  never  revived, 
though  they  may  have  exercised  an  influence  on  particular  dvil 
enactments  (10).  The  ordinance  of  the  sabbath  year,  later 
enactments  concerning  which  are  collected  in  Mishna  Shebiitkj 
was  regarded  as  confined  to  the  Holy  Land,  because  it  is  said, 
Lev.  XXV.  2,  '^When  ye  be  come  into  the  land,'*  etc,  (11). 
There  was  no  sabbath  year  for  any  country  beyond  Palestine^ 
though  certain  restrictions  prevailed  with  respect  to  Syria,  on 
account  of  its  near  relation  to  Palestine  (12). 

(1)  What  has  already  been  said  in  our  discussion  of  the 
Sabbath  (§  148,  note  8)  concerning  such  explanations,  is  gene* 
rally  applicable  to  these  views.  On  the  far-fetched  hypothesis 
of  Hug,  id.  p.  10  sqq.,  see  the  article  quoted,  p.  210. 

(2)  Speaking  on  this  point,  Schnell  {Das  isracL  Rechij  p.  28) 
very  justly  remarks :  ^^  Much  has  been  at  different  times  said 
of  the  agricultural  and  political  advantages  of  this  institution. 
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MoseSy  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  expected  mnch  from 
the  prospect  of  such  advantages,  bat  rather  to  have  anticipated 
the  opposition  of  that  common  sense  which  was  as  active  in 
his  days  as  in  onrs,  for  here  again  he  simply  refers  the  people 
to  the  old  fundamental  thought  of  the  whole  sabbatic  system, 
viz.  the  Divine  blessingj* 

(3)  See  Ewald,  AUerthUmery  ed.  1,  p.  378,  ed.  2,  p.  489 :  ''The 
soil,  too,  has  its  Divine  right  to  a  necessary  and  therefore  a 
Divine  measure  of  rest  and  forbearance;  nor  must  man  be 
always  exercising  upon  it  his  desire  to  labour  and  acquire. 
The  soil  yields  its  produce  yearly,  like  a  debt  which  it  dis- 
charges to  man,  and  upon  which  he  may  calculate  as  the 
reward  of  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  just  as  we 
cannot  be  at  all  times  demanding  payment  from  a  human  credi- 
tor, so  must  the  land  be  left  free  at  the  proper  season,  without 
its  debt  being  exacted  from  it/'  There  is  assuredly  a  certain 
ethical  relation  between  an  estate  and  its  owner ;  hence  the  poet. 
Job  xxxi.  38  sq.,  makes  the  land  which  had  been  torn  from  its 
lord  cry  out,  and  its  furrows  weep,  because  they  do  not  bring 
forth  for  their  lawful  owner.  How,  then,  should  not  the  owner, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  compassion  on  his  land ! 

(4)  The  notion  that  an  estate  dedicated  to  the  Deity  was  to 
remain  unused,  was  one  not  unknown  to  other  religions  also ; 
on  the  opeifiepa  or  avera  among  the  Greeks,  see  Hermann, 
gottesdiengtL  Alterthilmer  der  Griecherij  §  20,  note  10. 

(5)  Therewith  is  connected  the  thought,  again  to  use  KeiPs 
words,  uL,  ''  that  the  end  of  life  for  the  Lord's  flock  does  not 
consist  in  an  incessant  cultivation  of  the  earth,  combined  with 
anxious  labour  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  but  in  the  happy 
enjoyment  of  its  fruits,  which  the  Lord  their  God  gives  them 
without  the  work  of  their  hands.** 

(6)  Those  appointments,  Deut.  xxiii.  25  sq.,  to  our  notions 
so  impolitic,  concerning  the  eating  of  grapes  and  the  plucking 
of  ears  of  corn,  arose  from  the  same  consideration. 

(7)  Thus  this  rest  which  God  would  every  seventh  year 
bestow  upon  His  people,  is,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
commandment,  no  more  a  rest  of  idle  inaction  than  is  that  of 
the  Sabbath-day.  For,  we  ask,  is  the  life  of  the  patriarchs,  in 
which  agriculture  was  only  an  incidental  occupation  (Gen. 
xxvi.  12),  to  be  regarded  as  a  life  of  idleness  ?     That  public 
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reading  of  the  law  which  took  pUce  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  involved,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  significant 
esdiortation  to  a  spiritnal  employment  of  this  season.  Ewald 
(id.  ed.  1,  p.  381,  ed.  3,  p.  491  sq.)  thinks  that  this  year  may 
also  have  afforded  opportunity  for  the  more  connected  and 
continuous  school  instruction  of  both  the  young  and  adults. 

(8)  See  Bertheau  in  loc^  and  the  rabbinist  passages  in 
^lajus,  id.  p.  122  sq. 

(9)  Sabbatic  years  are  mentioned,  1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53 ;  Jose- 
phus,  Ant.  xiii.  8. 1,  xiv.  10.  6,  xv.  1. 2  ;  BelL  Jud.  i.  2.  4 ;  and 
among  the  Samaritans  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Ant.  xi.  8.  6. 

(10)  Comp.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Voiles  Israel,  ii.  p.  464. 

(11)  See  Iklairaonides,  id.  iv.  22.  For  the  distinction  made 
with  respect  to  Palestine  itself,  between  the  region  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  children  of  Israel  at  their  return  from  Babylon, 
and  that  conquered  after  the  departure  from  Egypt,  see  p.  212 
of  the  article  quoted. 

(12)  Sliebiithj  vi.  2,  5,  6 ;  Maimonides,  id.  iv.  23.  On  this 
subject  comp.  Geiger,  Lesestucke  aus  der  MischiOj  pp.  75  sq. 
and  79. 


I 
f 


III.  THE  THB££  PIL6BIHAGE  FEASTS. 


(o)   THE  PASSOVEB  (1) 


§153. 

Euactmenls  concerning  tlie  Solemnity. 

The  enactments  relating  to  the  Passover  are  found  in  Ex.  xii* 
1-28, 43-49,  xiii.  3-9,  xxiii.  15 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5  sq. ;  Num.  xxviii. 
16-25;  Deut.  xvi.  1  sq.  Ex.  xii.  1-20  contains  the  entire  law  of 
the  Passover,  as  delivered  to  Moses  and  Aaron  before  the  fact 
with  which  this  feast  was  to  be  connected  had  taken  place, — a 
circumstance  whose  consideration  will  obviate  many  apparent 
difficulties.    Next  folbws  ver.  21  sqq.,  the  promulgation  of  the 
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law  by  Moses  to  the  people ;  this  as  well  as  its  fulfilment  is, 
in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  given  in  a 
fragmentary  manner.  The  proceedings  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover  were  as  follow:  Four  days  previously  (xii.  3), 
the  paschal  lamb,  a  male  of  a  year  old,  for  which  a  kid 
might  be  substituted,  xii.  5,  was  to  be  set  apart.  One  lamb  for 
each  family  if  sufficiently  numerous  to  consume  it,  or  if  not,  one 
for  two  families  (2).  This  setting  apart  was  performed,  as 
tradition  asserts,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  lamb  being  formally 
consecrated,  and  every  member  of  the  household  commanded  to 
esteem  it  holy.  During  the  whole  of  the  festival  nothing  leavened 
might  be  eaten  (comp.  Deut.  xvi.  3) ;  hence  on  the  14th  Abib 
or  Nisan  (the  spring  month)  all  leaven  and  leavened  bread  were 
cleared  out  of  the  house.  The  feast  itself  was  to  commence  on 
the  14th  Abib  by  the  slaughter  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Q!?')J^j7  T?)  ; 
on  the  different  meanings  of  this  expression,  see  the  remarks 
on  the  daily  burnt-offering  (§  131).  We  must  assume  (with 
Hengstenberg)  that  in  general  the  preparations  for  the  repast 
took  place  on  the  14th,  and  the  repast  itself,  which  formed  the 
commencement  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  on  the  15th. 
At  the  first  celebration  in  Egypt,  the  lamb  was  undoubtedly 
slain  by  the  head  of  the  family,  who  seems  on  this  occasion  to 
have  generally  undertaken  the  functions  of  the  priest.  The 
two  side-posts  and  lintel  of  the  door  were  to  be  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  animal.  This  was  subsequently  omitted,  when 
the  Passover  was,  according  to  Deut.  xvi.  5-7,  solemnized  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  lamb  took  place  in  its 
court, — a  fact  already  alluded  to  in  Ex.  xxiii.  17.  In  the  great 
Passover  of  Hezekiah,  2  Chron.  xxx.  16  sq.,  the  Levites  had  the 
charge  of  killing  the  Passover  chiefly  for  those  who  were  not 
clean ;  in  that  of  Josiah,  on  the  contrary,  xxxv.  11,  and  also  in 
that  mentioned  Ezra  vi.  20,  the  Levites  were  exclusively  en- 
trusted with  this  office.  The  slaying  was  subsequently  per- 
formed by  the  laity  also  (3).  The  blood  of  the  lambs  was 
caught  by  the  priests,  and  poured  out  or  sprinkled  upon  the 
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altar,  and  the  fat  was  barned  upon  it  (4).  The  portions  to  be 
cast  into  the  fire  are  called  n>i;  (biinit-offerings)i  2  Chron.  xxxr. 
12.  The  whole  animal  was  then  eaten  that  same  night,  without 
a  bone  of  it  being  broken,  with  nnleayened  loaves  (niXD)  and 
bitter  herbs  (D^'^o,  wild  lettnce,  wild  endive,  etc.).  None  of  it 
might  be  taken  out  of  the  house,  nor  was  any  of  it  to  be  left ; 
or  in  case  any  portion  remained,  it  was  to  be  burned  next 
morning.  At  the  first  Passover,  they  who  ate  it  were  to  be 
readjifor  a  journey  (their  staff  in  their  hands,  their  shoes  on  their 
feet,  and  their  loins  girded) ;  hence  they  were  to  eat  standing, 
a  particular  subsequently  omitted.  It  seems  self-evident  that 
women  shared  in  the  repast  (5).  Strangers^  on  the  contrary, 
might  not  participate  in  it,  until  incorporated  by  circumcision 
among  the  covenant  people,  Ex.  xii.  44,  48.  It  was  this  solem- 
nity which  was  properly  called  HDB  (6).  According  to  xii.  13, 
it  bore  this  name  in  remembrance  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  night 
when  the  Lord  slew  the  first-bom  of  Egypt,  He  passed  over  and 
spared  (HDB) — strictly  speaking  (for  this  is  the  radical  meaning 
of  the  word),  leaped  over — ^the  Israelites  (7).  On  this  meaning 
see  especially  Isa.  zxxi.  5,  where  the  context  shows  (compare 
XXX.  29)  that  it  is  the  Passover  that  is  alluded  to  (8).  In  re- 
membrance of  what  occurred  at  the  institution  of  the  Passover, 
the  head  of  the  household  was,  according  to  the  subsequent 
ritual,  with  which  we  are  not  immediately  concerned,  to  relate, 
in  conformity  with  Ex.  xii.  26  sq.,  the  history  of  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  during  that  night.  The  Hallel  was  then  chanted 
by  the  assembled  family,  viz.  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  after  the 
second  cup  and  before  eating  the  lamb,  and  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii. 
before  the  fourth  cup  (9).  The  seven  days  following  the  Feast 
of  the  Passover  are  called  in  the  Pentateuch  rrison  an,  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  because  on  them  such  bread  alone 
might  be  eaten;  see  especially  Lev.  xxiii.  6-8.  In  Deut. 
xvi.  2,  the  0^^  offered  during  this  festal  season  are  also  com- 
prised under  the  term  noa, — the  oxen  mentioned  2  Chron. 
XXXV.   7-9  being  applied  to  such  peace-offerings.     Hence 
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the  expression  paschal  food  may  also  be  used  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial repasts  which  occurred  during  the  week  (10).  It  seems 
also  probable  that  the  repasts  of  firstlings  spoken  of  Deut.  xy. 
19  sq.  were  held  during  the  paschal  week  (comp.  §  136.  1)  (11). 
The  burnt-offerings  and  sin-offerings  prescribed  for  the  festal 
season  are  found,  Num.  xxviii.  19-24.  The  first  and  seventh 
days  of  the  feast  week  were  days  of  rest;  for  though  in  Deut* 
xvi.  8  (comp.  Ex.  xiii.  6)  the  sabbatic  character  of  the  seventh 
day  only  is  asserted,  this  is  explained  by  the  consideration  that  it 
would  have  seemed  superfluous  expressly  to  ascribe  this  character 
to  the  first  and  chief  day  of  the  feast ;  and  hence  we  find  that  the 
Deateronomian  law  treats  this  point  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
cases  also  of  Pentecost  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law.  Lev.  xxiii.  11,  15,  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits  of 
barley  was  to  be  offered,  t.«.  waved  before  the  Lord,  nnni3D 
^^i  on  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  as  a  consecration  of  the 
harvest  which  was  now  commencing.  There  was,  however, 
even  among  the  ancient  Jews,  a  dispute  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  nas^  ^^9*  The  Pharisees  understood  it  of  the  day 
after  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  thus  making  the  waving  of  the 
sheaf  take  place  on  the  16th  Nisan ;  the  Baithosaites,  of  the  day 
after  the  weekly  Sabbath  occurring  in  the  time  of  the  feast  (12). 
Josh.  V.  11,  according  to  which  the  people  ate,  on  the  day  after 
the  Passover,  parched  com  of  the  produce  of  the  land, — a  fact 
which  preflupposes  the  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits, — 
decidedly  favours  the  former  view  (13). 

(1)  The  literature  of  the  pilgrimage  feasts  is  chiefly  as 
follows :  Hupfeld,  de  primUiva^  etc. ;  the  two  programmes  of 
the  University  of  Halle  for  1851  and  1852 ;  Bachmann's 
DU  Festgesetze  dea  Pentateuch^  1858,  chiefly  directed  against 
Hupfeld.  Comp.  also  W.  Schultz,  die  innere  Bedeutung  der 
aUtest.  Feste^  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  1857.  Of  the  Passover :  Baur, 
fiber  die  ursprHngliche  Bedeutung  des  PassaJifestes  und  des  Besch* 
neidungsrituSf  Tubinger  Zeitschr.  1832,  No.  1,  p.  40  sqq. ;  and 
in  opposition  to  Baur,  SchoU,  in  Klaiber's  Studien  der  evang. 
GetstUehkeU  WUriUmbergs^  vol.  ii.,  and  Bohr,  Symbolik^  ii.  p. 
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640  sq. ;    Hengstenbeigy  do*   Pauahj  Eranp.  KirckinzeUung, 

1852,  No.  16. 

(2)  According  to  Josephns,  BelL  Jud,  tL  9.  3^  not  less 
than  from  ten  to  twenty  eaters  were  to  be  reckoned  to  one 
Iamb. 

f  3)  The  number  of  Lievites  would,  howerer,  have  scarcely 
sufficed  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  paschal  lambs.  At 
Josiah*s  Passover,  the  king  alone,  according  to  2  Chron.  xzxr.  7, 
distributed  thirty  thousand  lambs  to  the  people ;  while  at  the 
last  Passover  held  at  Jerusalem,  the  paschal  offerings  amounted, 
Josephns  telk  us,  to  256,500. 

(4)  According  to  the  undoubtedly  correct  statement  of 
Miskna  Pesaehy  y.  6,  10.  The  law  enacted  nothing  in  thb 
respect. 

(5)  The  Mishna  also  adopts  this  view.  According  to  the 
Geroara,  however,  they  were  not  obliged  to  be  present  as  the 
males  were. 

(6)  Trda^fi  in  the  LXX.,  after  the  Aramaic  form  in  the 
Status  empltat 

(7)  Hence  the  word  may  also  mean  '^to  limp.*^  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot,  as  Hengstenberg  supposes,  mean  ^'to 
Have,  to  deliver ;"  nor  can  it,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  think,  and 
as  Hengstenberg  supposes  possible,  be  connected  with  irdajfm. 
Josephus,  AnL  ii.  14.  6,  explains  the  word  by  {nrepfiaaia. 

(8)  The  hypothesis  of  Baur,  tW.,  that  noa  originally  signified 
the  passing  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  of  the  ram,  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  common  use  of  HDQ.  And  even  this  considera- 
tion suffices  to  overthrow  the  whole  hypothesis  which  connects 
the  Passover  with  the  Theban  spring  festival,  at  which  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  Amun,  the  ram-god,  i,e.  to  the  sun  entering  the 
sign  of  the  ram.  SchoU  and  Blihr,  id.j  have  already  shown  how 
groundless  this  hypothesis  is. 

(9)  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.  are  generally  called  the  great  Hallel, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  Ps.  cxxxvi.  might  rather  receive  this 
appellation  :  ^'  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good  ; 
and  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,'*  etc.  This  Psalm  was  said 
at  the  close  of  the  repast,  after  the  Haggada-shel-pesach,  the 
assembled  guests  responding  in  the  twenty-six  times  repeated 

(10)  This  has  been  applied,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  question 
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raised  by  St»  John's  Gospel  with  respect  to  Christ's  celebration 
of  the  Passover. 

(11)  See  Biebm^  Die  Gesetzgebung  Mosis  im  Lande  Moab^ 
p.  52. 

(12)  Hence  the  varying  computations  as  to  the  time  of  this 
festival. 

(13)  The  theory  started  by  Hitzfg,  revived  by  Hupfeld, 
and  refuted  by  Bahr,  that  the  Passover  always  began  on  a 
Sunday  and  terminated  on  the  21st  Nisan  on  a  Saturday,  and 
that  this  Sabbath  is  meant  by  ^^0^  ^^^^^j  presupposes  an 
arrangement  of  the  year  making  it  always  begin  on  a  Sunday, 
of  which  there  is  no  kind  of  proof..  The  after  Passover,  Num. 
iv.  11,  which  was  to  be  kept  by  such  Israelites  as  had  been 
prevented  by  ceremonial  nncleanness  from  celebrating  the  Pass- 
over, and  subsequently  by  those  also  who  could  not  reach  the 
sanctuary  in  time,  has  been  already  mentioned,  §  145. 


§154. 

Signifieanee  of  Ute  Feast  of  tlie  Passover ^  and  Questions 

connected  with  it. 

According  to  what  has  been  stated,  the  significance  of  the 
Feast  of  tlie  Passover  was,  generally  speaking^  an  historical 
one  ;  it  was,  that  is  to  say,  celebrated  in  remembrance  of  die  de^ 
liverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  By  keeping  this  festival,  the 
Israelite  testified  that  he  belonged  to  that  people  whom  the 
Lord  had,  by  this  act  of  deliverance,  made  His  own  posses- 
sion (1).  In  an  agrarian  point  of  view,  this  feast  was  also  the 
consecration  of  the  beginning  of  harvest.  Its  special  import 
is  flftore  difficult  to  define.  First,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
the  Passover  transaction  proper  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  sacrifice*  This  question  was  an  apple  of  discord  among 
Romish  and  Protestant  theologians.  The  former,  in  the 
interest  of  their  dogma  of  sacrifice,  affirmed  that  it  w«s ;  the 
latter,  for  the  same  reason,  felt  bound  to  deny  it,  lest  some  dog- 

TQL.  II.  u 
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matic  sapport  dionld  thus  be  famished  to  the  Bomish  mass. 
Certain  Beformed  theologians,  however,  e^.  Yitringa,  enter- 
tained less  prejudiced  views.  Among  modems,  Hof  mann  has 
(in  his  Sehrifibeweis)  disputed  the  sacrificial  character  of  the 
Passover ;  and  his  view  has  been  refuted  upon  cogent  grounds 
bj  Kurtz  (2).  That  no  complete  act  of  sacrifice  should  take 
place  at  the  first  Passover  is  but  natural,  the  whole  system  of 
sacrifice  being  of  later  enactment ;  still  the  manipulation  of  the 
blood,  bj  which  the  repast  was  preceded,  had  a  thoroughly 
sacrificial  import.  The  Passover  is,  moreover,  exhibited  in  an 
expressly  sacrificial  point  of  view  when  it  is  said  of  it,  Ex. 
xii.  27,  nirr^  wn  np3*n;n,  comp.  xxxiv.  25 ;  and  when  Num. 
ix.  7,  13  designates  its  celebration  as  njiT  ja'JITTW  anpn.  So 
too  it  is  said,  1  Cor.  v.  7 :  to  ^affya  ruM&v  iriOri ;  and  Philo 
and  Josephus  both  call  it  a  sacrifice.  The  next  question  is. 
Under  vliat  class  of  sacrifices  is  Hie  Passover  to  be  comprised  t 
Does  it  belong  to  the  sin-offerings^  or  is  it  more  akin  to  the 
peace-offerings  f  The  former  is  maintained  by  Hengstenberg. 
'^  The  Passover,*^  he  says,  ^  is  «  sin-offering  in  the  fullest  and 
most  special  sense.**  But  this  view  is  absolutely  irreconcil- 
able with  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Passover,  viz.  the 
consumption  of  the  sacred  animal  by  the  family  in  whose  name 
it  was  offered.  It  ia  beside  the  question  to  cite  the  eating  of 
the  flesh  of  the  sin-offerings  by  the  priests,  for  this  was  not  done 
for  the  sake  of  their  feeding  on  it  (as  has  been  shown,  $  139) ; 
and  the  priest  might  not  eat  of  the  sin-offering  offered  for  him- 
self. The  repast  places  the  Passover  in  the  ranks  of  the  peace- 
offerings;  and  as  there  can  be  no  peace-offering  without  an 
atonement,  which  is  effected  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  so 
too  does  the  Passover  presuppose  an  act  of  expiation  effected  by 
the  application  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb.  But  to  say 
that  the  paschal  lamb  suffered  death  vicariously — that  at  the 
institution  of  the  solemnity  it  died  in  the  place  of  the  first-bom 
of  Israel  who  had  properiy  incurred  death — is  to  assert  that 
to  which  there  is  absolutely  no  allusion.    The  pure  life  of 
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the  yiciim  offered  up  in  the  blood  served  for  a  propitiation, 
and  therefore  for  a  purification  for  the  family  approaching  the 
sacred  meal.    The  application  of  the  blood  to  the  door-posts 
of  the  honse,  which  formed  the  place  of  sacrifice  at  the  first 
Paasover,  had  the  same  significance  as  the  atonement  and  purifi* 
cation  of  the  sanctuary  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  Ley,  xvi.  16.     Covered  and  pnrified  by 
this  blood,  the  house  was  secured  against  the  destroying  angel, 
who  went  through  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  had  incurred  the 
Divine  judgment.    Thus  the  blood  of  atonement  certainly  is, 
as  Hengstenberg  expresses  it,  the  wall  of  partition  between  the 
people  of  God  and  the  world  (3).    The  repast  bore  throughout 
the  character  of  a  feast.    At  the  first  Passover,  the  intention 
that  the  liberated  people  should  commence  their  journey  out  of 
Egypt  in  the  strength  of  this  food,  is  included*    Thus,  too,  did 
the  Israelite  receive  at  each  Passover  new  strength  for  the  year 
just  commenced.    An  individual  was  not,  however,  to-  celebrate 
this  feast,  which  was  to  be  an  act  of  communion  of  the  tohole 
household.     Each  family  was  at  this  repast  to  recognise  that  it 
was  an  integral  element  of  the  covenant  people ;  and  on  the 
entire  transaction  was  impressed  the  confession,  '^  As  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord"  (Josh.  xxiv.  15)  (4).    The 
prohibition  to  break  a  bone  of  the  paschal  lamb,  certainly  meant 
more  than   an  injunction,  not  to  treat  it  like  an  ordinary 
ilanghtered  animal ;  it  required  (comp.  the  use  of  the  expres* 
sioD,  Pa.  xxxiy.  21)  the  preservation  of  the  lamb  in  its  entirety, 
as  a  sign  that  those  who  were  partakers  of  it  were  united  in 
inseparable  communion.     Bahr  rightly  appeals  in  elucidation 
to  the  analogous  passage,  1  Cor.  x.  17  (5).    The  prohibition 
also  to  carry  any  of  it  out  <^  their  houses  refers  to  that  com- 
plete union  of  every  family  which  the  theocratic  institutions 
enacted.      Unleavened  bread  was,  on  account  of  its  purity j  to  be 
eaten  during  the  whole  period  of  the  feast;  comp.  above  on 
leaven,  $  124,  and  in  elucidation,  1  Cor.  y.  7  sq.    As  the  newly 
consecrated  priests  were  to  eat  unleavened  bread  seven  days 
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(see.  Ex.  xxix.  30  sqq.  in  connection  with  ver.  2),  so  also  was 
Israel  to  do  when  thus  celebrating  their  election  to  be  the 
priestly  nation.  Ex,  xiii.  8  and  Deut.  xvic  3;  which  connect  mn 
historical  reminiscence,  viz.  that  of  the  haste  of  the  departure 
from  Egjpty  with  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  are  not  in 
opposition  to  this  notion,  Deuteronomy  in  particular  being  dis- 
tinguished by  its  multiplication  of  motives.  Whether  this 
bread  is  called  ^^I(  Qn?  in  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  because 
its  insipidity  recalled  the  fare  of  their  Egyptian  bondage,  or 
merely  because  it  was  eaten  at  their  deliverance  from  this  afflic- 
tion^ must  be  left  undecided.  The  bitter  lierbs  were  certainly  a 
sign  of  the  bitterness  of  Egyptian  slavery,  the  fact  of  their  im- 
parting a  flavour  to  the  repast  being  no  contradiction  (6). 

(1)  Hupfeld,  id,j  denies,  without  any  valid  reason,  the  his- 
torical import  of  the  Passover,  and  says  that  an  historical 
occasion  for  its  institution  was  a  subsequent  invention.  This 
theory  does  not  differ  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  that  which  refers 
the  institution  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  to  later  invention. 

(2)  See  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweisy  ii.  ed.  1,  p.  177  8qq.,ed.  2, 
p.  270  sqq.     Kurtz,  Gesehichie  des  alten  Bundes^  ii.  p.  199  sqq. 

(3)  Hupfeld  also  aptly  compares  what  was  done  at  the  con- 
secration-offering of  priestly  investiture,  Ex.  xxix.  20,  when  the 
blood  of  the  ram  was  applied  for  atonement  and  purification  to 
the  ear,  hand^  and  foot  of  the  priest  (§  95).  Comp.  also  the 
purification  of  the  leper. 

(4)  How  domestic  life  was  to  be  penetrated  and  illumined  by 
the  theocratic  national  principle,  is  best  shown  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Passover  (article  Pddagogik  des  A.  71). 

(5)  1  Oor.  X.  17 :  **  For  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread,  and 
one  body  :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.'' 

(6)  The  Passover,  as  a  sacrifice,  being  connected  with  the 
sanctuary,  the  Israelites  in  exile  celebrate  it  without  the  sacri* 
ficial  lamb« 
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(b)   tHfi  FEAST  OF  WEEKS. 
§   155. 

The  Feast  of  Weeks  (Pentecost),  rtJ^?^  3n,  owes  its  name  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  celebrated  seven  weeks  after  the  Pass- 
over. The  more  particular  determination  of  its  time  is,  however, 
a  sabject  of  dispute,  inasmuch  as  this  depends  on  the  already 
mentioned  (§  153)  and  varioaslj  understood  passage,  Lev^ 
xxiii.  15  sq.  It  is  there  said :  ^^  Ye  shall  count  unto  you  '^'^C!^? 
nae^  from  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,  from  the  day  that  ye 
brought  the  wave  sheaf,"  nj^snn  nb^Dji  nlnac'  V?f  (seven  full 
Sabbaths  shall  there  be).  If  the  Sabbath  was,  as  we,  §  153 
(according  to  the  usual  interpretation),  thought  most  probable, 
the  first  day  of  the  paschal  feast,  nin^^  here  means  weeks*  The 
word  has  this  meaning  in  Aramaic,  and  the  predicate  nb'^n 
favours  it ;  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  substitutes  niy^jS^  '"^V?^* 
It  would  thus  be  translated :  ^^  seven  whole  weeks  shall  there 
be"  (and  ver,  16:  '^  till  the  day  following  after  the  seventh 
week  '*).  According  to  this  computation,  which  thus  makes  the 
terminns  a  quOy  the  sheaf-day,  to  be  the  16th  Nisan,  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  would  always  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the 
16th  Nisan.  And  such  is  the  modern  Jewish  custom  (1).  If 
the  other  explanation  of  ria^n  nnnep  (ver.  15),  which  makes 
the  expression  ri^e^  mean  the  Sabbath  proper  (Saturday),  be 
adopted,  the  Feast  of  Weeks  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  alwajs 
been  kept  on  a  Sunday.  The  second  name  of  this  feast  was  3(7 
y^  (the  feast  of  harvest),  or  on^an  an  (the  feast  of  first- 
fruits).  Accordingly  it  has  in  the  Pentateuch  the  significance 
of  a  harvest  thanksgiving;  and  indeed  of  a  feast  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  completed  corn  harvest, — the  Feast  of  Weeks  thus 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  wheat  harvest  as  the  Passover 
did  to  the  barley  harvest,  which  was  the  first  crop  reaped. 
An  historical  meaning  was  first  given  to  this  feast  by  the  later 
Jewsj  who  made  it  refer  to  the  giving  of  the  law  vpon  Mount 
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Sinaij  which  is  said  hj  Jewish  tradition  to  haye  taken  place  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  the  departore  from  Egypt,  while  Ex. 
ziz.  1  states  qaite  generally  that  it  was  in  the  third  month. 
This  reference,  however,  is  not  yet  mentioned,  even  in  Philo. 
The  central  point  in  the  religious  celebration  of  this  festival  of 
one  day's  duration  (2),  was  the  offering  of  the  two  loaves  offirstr 
fruUs  for  the  whole  people,  and  not,  as  some  have  understood  the 
law,  for  each  house.  As  the  wave  sheaf  at  the  Passover  was  a 
sign  that  the  harvest  had  begun,  so  were  these  wave  loaves, 
'^^^n  ^^j  ft  sign  that  the  harvest  was  completed*  Being  pre- 
pared and  leavened  from  the  flour  of  the  newly  reaped  wheat. 
Lev.  zxiii.  17,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people  was  haUowed  in 
them.  As  leavened,  they  could  not  be  burned  upon  the  altar, 
but  were  to  be  consumed  by  the  priests.  With  the  offering  of 
these  loaves  were  combined  large  burnt,  sin,  and  peace  offer- 
ings, ver.  18.  The  directions  in  Nam.  zxviii.  27sqq.  differ 
somewhat  from  this  law.  If  two  kinds  of  offering  are  to  be 
understood  in  the  two  passages,  the  general  festival  sacrifices 
are  intended  in  Num.  zxviii.,  and  only  the  pentecostal  offerings 
which  accompanied  the  two  loaves  in  Lev.  xxiii.  18.  The  feast 
was  enlivened  by  festal  repasts,  Deut.  xvi.  11,  which  were  fur- 
nished by  the  ni3^^,  and  served  at  the  same  time  as  benefac- 
tions; for  Levites,  strangers,  widows,  and  orphans  were  to  partake 
of  them. 

(1)  E,g.  in  the  year  1871  the  15th  Nisan  was  a  Thursday 
(April  6),  the  16th  or  the  homer  day  a  Friday  (April  7),  and 
the  Feast  of  Weeks  on  the  6th  Sivan  a  Friday  (May  26). 

(2)  By  the  Mosaic  law,  the  feast  was  of  but  one  day's  dura* 
tion.  Among  the  later  Jews,  we  always  find  two  feast  days  for 
the  sabbatic  days  of  the  Old  Testament  feasts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Hence  not  only  is  there  a  two 
days*  celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Pentecost  and  the  new 
year,  but  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  the  Passover  are  also 
doubled.  So  also  does  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  begin  with 
two  holy  days.  The  occasion  of  this  twofold  celebration  of 
the  feast  days,  which  took  place  in  the  Jewish  dispersion  even 
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in  the  days  of  the  second  temple,  was  as  follows^  The  time  of 
the  new  moon  was  determined  hy  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem. 
Now  it  was  upon  this  that  the  whole  system  of  festivals  de- 
pended ;  hence  those  new  moons,  at  least,  which  were  of  import- 
ance in  determining  the  period  of  a  festival,  were  signalled  by 
the  lighting  of  fires  from  the  Moant  of  Olives  to  certain 
appointed  stations^  The  Jews  dwelling  at  a  distance,  in  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  etc.,  whom  the  intelligence  that  the 
new  moon  had  appeared  could  not  reach  in  time,  had  conse- 
qaently  to  celebrate  the  more  important  festivals  twice,  so  that 
the  feast  might  be  kept  at  the  same  time  everywhere  on  at  least 
one  of  the  days.  Comp.  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  ChronoL  i. 
p.  512  sqq. ;  Gratz,  Ge»chichU  der  Juden  vom  Untergang  des 
judisehen  Stoats^  1853,  p.  82 ;  and  see  further  particulars  in  my 
article  Feste  der  spdteren  Jvdeoy  in  Herzog's  Eealencyclop.  iv. 
p.  390sq. 


(c)   THE  F£AST  OP  TABEBNACLES. 

§   156. 

The  Feast  of  Tabemaeles^  rrtSDH  an^  was  kept  in  the  seventh 
month,  from  the  fifteenth  day  onwards*  Its  duration  was 
strictly  only  seven  days.  To  these  were  added  an  eighth,  also  of 
a  sabbatic  character,  the  so-called  rinvj^,  Lev,  xziii.  36  (of  which 
hereafter).  The  historic  import  of  this  feast  was  to  remind 
the  people,  by  a  seven  days'  dwelling  in  booths  made  of  boughs, 
of  the  wandering  of  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness,  during 
vhich  they  had  to  dwell  in  booths,  Lev.  xsiii.  42  sq.  The 
admission  of  this  festival  into  Zechariah's  prophecy  of  Messianic 
times,  Zech.  xiv.  18,  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  the  kindred 
thought,  that  the  keeping  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  an 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  nations,  of  their  thankfulness  for 
the  termination  of  their  wanderings,  by  their  reception  into  the 
peaceful  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  According  to  its  agrarian 
importj  this  feast  was  V^^\i  ^(7,  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  the  feast  of  in- 
gathering, ue*  of  fruit  and  wine,  in  which  respect  it  terminated 
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the  agricaltnral  year.  It  was  the  greatest  feast  of  rejoicing  of 
the  year,  and  provided  with  more  numerous  sacrifices  than 
the  others,  Num.  xxix.  12-34  (1).  Very  splendid  ceremonies 
were  subsequently  added  to  it,  especially  the  daily  libation  of 
watery  probably  with  reference  to  Isa.  zii.  3,  and  the  illumination 
of  the  court  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast, — customs  to  which 
perhaps  the  words  of  Christ,  John  vii.  37,  viii.  12,  may  refer  (2). 
The  eighth  day  of  the  feast  bore,  as  we  have  said,  the  name  of 
rn^y  Ley.  xxiii.  36,  Num.  xxix.  35,  which  is  also  applied| 
Deut.  xvi.  8,  to  the  closing  day  of  the  paschal  week.  The 
explanation  of  this  word,  a  coliibitione  operisj  of  the  intermis- 
sion of  labour,  is  improbable,  as  not  showing  why  the  name 
applies  to  these  two  days  only.  The  expression  probably 
means  conclusiony  viz.  of  the  feast-time ;  and  it  is  thus  under- 
stood by  the  LXX.,  who  render  it  by  i^oSiov  in  the  passages 
cited  (3).  The  Azereth  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  however, 
undoubtedly  signified  not  merely  the  clausula  festij  but  also 
the  cloee  of  the  wliole  anntuil  cycle  of  feasts  (4).  Hence  the 
^^.  was  rightly  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  separate  feast,  to 
which  a  further  festival  was  also  subsequently  added  on  the 
23d  Tisri,  viz.  the  rejoicing  of  the  law  (nnlinn  nnpfc'),  to  cele- 
brate the  termination  of  the  annual  reading  of  the  law. 

Thus  the  festal  half  of  the  Israelitish  ecclesiastical  year 
coincided  with  the  season  in  which  the  annual  blessings  of 
nature  were  gathered;  while  during  the  wintry  half  of  the 
year,  on  the  contrary,  the  course  of  the  Sabbaths  and  new 
moons  were,  according  to  the  Mosaic  ritusd,  uninterrupted  by 
festivals  (5). 

(1)  Josephus  and  Philo  consider  it  in  every  respect  the  chief 
festival  of  the  year. 

(2)  Isa.  xii.  3 :  "  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the 
wells  of  salvation.'*  Most  probably  John  vii.  37,  ^'  In  the  last 
day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying, 
If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,''  refers  to 
the  pouring  out  of  water,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  he 
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who  has  not  seen  the  rejoicing  at  the  drawing  of  water  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  does  not  know  what  rejoicing  is.  Perhaps 
viii.  12y  '^  I  am  the  light  of  the  World ;  he  that  foUoweth  me 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  bat  shall  have  the  light  of  life/'  may 
refer  to  the  illamination.  It  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  Greeks 
(see  Plutarch,  Sympas,  iv.  6.  2)  should  regard  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  vintage,  as 
a  feast  of  Bacchus ;  it  is  only  unintelligible  that  many  moderns 
should  have  laid  any  weight  on  such  a  circumstance. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  the  expression  subsequently  acquired 
the  further  meaning  of  a  solemn  assembly,  Joel  i.  14.  Com- 
pare the  use  of  the  word  ^'ivy^  2  Kings  x.  20. 

(4)  So  Philo,  de  septen.  §  24,  ed.  Mang.  ii.  p.  298,  already 
understood  the  matter. 

(5)  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication 
in  the  ninth,  and  the  Feast  of  Purim  in  the  twelfth  month, 
with  which  we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  were  inserted. 
See  Prophetisnij  and  the  article  cited,  p.  388  sq. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  THEOCRACY,  FEOM 
THE  DEATH  OF  JOSHUA  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  REVELATION. 


FIRST   DIVISION. 
THE  TIMES  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

L— THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  THE  THEOCRACr  TILL  THE 

TIMES  OF  SAMUEL. 

§157. 
Course  of  Events.    Import  of  the  Office  of  Judge. 

The  histoiy  of  the  period  of  the  judges^  when  viewed  from 
the  theocratic  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  contemplated  in  the 
Book  of  Judges^  and  especially  in  the  second  introduction  to 
this  book  (ch.  ii.  6-iii.  6)  (1),  presents  a  constant  alternation 
between  the  apostasy  of  the  people  and  their  consequent 
chastisement  by  tlie  Divine  Power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
retam  of  the  people  to  their  God  and  the  Divine  deliverances 
therewith  connected,  on  the  other.  The  coarse  of  events 
daring  the  three  centuries  preceding  the  time  when  Samuel 
filled  the  post  of  judge,  may  be  generally  described  as  follows : 
— ^After  Joshua,  who  had  no  immediate  successor,  and  the 
other  elders,  who  ^'  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that 
lie  had  done  for  Israel "  (Josh.  xxiv.  31),  had  passed  from  the 
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scene,  the  nation  was  left  to  itself,  that  its  life  might  now  be 
freely  developed  under  theocratic  institutions.  So  long  as  the 
remembrance  of  the  Divine  manifestations  endured,  the  people 
remained  faithful  to  these  institutions.  Even  the  internal  war 
against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  related  in  the  sequel  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  (ch.  xix.— xxi.),  which,  occurring  daring  the 
high-priesthood  of  Phinehas,  must  have  been  waged  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  is  an  indication  that  the  theocratic 
zeal  of  the  nation  had  as  yet  suffered  no  diminution.  This  is, 
however,  the  last  occasion  for  many  years  on  which  we  meet  with 
the  united  action  of  the  whole  people.  For  Joshua  having 
committed  the  further  execution  of  the  work  of  conquest  to 
the  individual  tribes,  it  ceased  to  be  the  common  concern  of  the 
nation,  and  opportunity  was  thus  given  for  the  promotion  of 
private  interests.  The  several  states  were  not  always  entirely 
successful  in  the  petty  warfare  which  they  carried  on ;  a  portion 
of  the  still  remaining  Canaanites  were  not  subdued,  against 
others  the  sentence  of  extermination  was  not  strictly  carried 
out.  Those  who  were  rendered  merely  tributary,  and  suffered 
to  dwell  among  the  Israelites,  not  only  seduced  the  people  to 
the  service  o(  Canaanitish  gods,  but  also  regained  the  mastery 
in  isolated  parts  of  the  land.  Irruptions  of  numerous  nomadic 
hordes  of  Midianites  and  Amalekites  from  the  east  ensued, 
while  the  nation  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  danger  from  the 
hostile  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  Moabites  and  Ammonites. 
In  the  west,  the  power  of  the  Philistine  Fentapolis,  situate  on 
the  low-lying  plains  near  the  Mediterranean,  became  increas- 
ingly formidable  during  the  middle  period  of  the  judges.  The 
oppressions  which  the  Israelites  suffered  at  the  hand  of  these 
different  nations  usually  extended  only  to  certain  tribes ;  but 
this  very  circumstance  was  the  reason  that  not  even  these 
afflictions  were  capable  of  drawing  the  tribes  out  of  their 
isolation,  and  uniting  them  in  «  common  enterprise.  Such 
slothful  selfishness  on  the  part  of  individual  tribes,  in  with- 
drawbg  from  the  national  cause,  is  sharply  reproved  in  the 
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SoDg  of  Deborah^  Jadg.  v.  15-17  (2).  In  times  of  oppression 
like  these  (when  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
ch.  ill.  9)  15,  iv.  3,  etc.),  individuals  called  judges  arose,  who, 
aroosed  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  turned  back  the  heart  of  the 
people  to  their  God,  revived  in  them  the  remembrance  of  God's 
dealings  with  them  in  past  times,  and  then  broke  the  hostile 
joke  under  which  they  were  suffering.  The  whole  intention 
of  the  narrative  of  this  book  is  not,  however,^  fulfilled  in  the 
glorification  of  these  men  as  the  heroes  of  the  nation, — ^its 
purport  being  rather  to  show  that  the  help  afforded  was  the  result 
of  an  outpouring  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  that  God,  in  effect- 
ing the  deliverance  of  His  people,  made  choice  of  the  lowly  and 
despised  as  His  instruments.  Compare  what  is  already  said  of 
Shamgar,  iii.  31.  Very  instructive  in  this  respect  is  the  history 
of  Gideon,  the  most  prominent  among  the  earlier  judges ;  see 
SQch  passages  as  vi.  15,  vii.  2  (3).  It  was  on  this  account  that 
these  ministers  of  the  theocracy  were  called,  not.  kings  or  rulers, 
but  Shopbetim  (judges).  This  name  must  not,  moreover,  be 
specially  restricted  to  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  office,  though 
its  performance  is  asserted  in  the  cases  of  Deborah  (iv.  5), 
£li^  and  Samuel  (4),  and  must  be  assumed  in  that  of  others  in 
80  far  as  they  remained  for  any  length  of  time  at  the  head 
either  of  the  whole  nation  or  of  single  tribes.  It  bears  a  more 
general  signification,  and  represents  these  men  as  advocates  of 
those  Divine  claims  which  it  was  their  part  to  maintain  and 
restore*  The  office  of  judge  was  neither  permanent  nor  heredi- 
tary, but  purely  personal.  Called  to  a  prominent  position  by 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  they  interposed  with  energy  in  the 
affairs  of  the  individual  tribes  at  the  head  of  which  they  were 
placed,  but  exercised  no  abiding  influence  upon  the  nation, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  relapsed  into  its  former  course,  when 
its  burdens  were  lightened  or  when  the  judge  was  dead; 
comp.  especially  the  passage  ii.  16*19  (5). 

(1)  There  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  a 
double  introduction,  ch.  i.-iii.  6,  whose  purpose  is  to  serve  aa 
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a  key  to  tl|e  coarse  upon  which  the  history  of  Israel  now 
enters.  Comp.  Cassel,  das  Bueh  der  Richterj  JEinleitungy  p.  viii.: 
^^  The  first  two  chapters  form  a  practical  introduction  to  the 
history  of  the  book  in  general.  They  explain  the  potnbility  of 
the  ensuing  events:  the  germs  of  the  approaching  contests 
could  not  have  been  deposited  in  the  history  of  Joshua,  who 
followed  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  the  footsteps  of  Moses.  The 
soil  for  its  reception  was  first  offered  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
tribes  after  his  decease.'' 

(2)  In  the  Song  of  Deborah,  Judg.  v.,  after  praising  thooe 
tribes  who  had  taken  part  with  her  in  the  conflict,  she  con- 
tinues, 15-17:  ''At  the  brooks  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
resolves  of  heart.  Why  didst  thou  remain  among  the  sheep- 
folds?  At  the  brooks  of  Reuben  there  were  great  resolves  of 
heart.  Gilead  remained  beyond  Jordan;  and  why  did  Dan 
remain  in  ships?  and  why  did  Asher  continue  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  remain  in  his  bays?" 

(3)  When  the  Divine  summons  was  addressed  to  him  under 
the  terebinth  at  Ophrah,  Gideon  acknowledged  himself  one 
of  the  least  of  his  tribe,  Judg.  vi.  15  (^'  My  family  is  poor  in 
Manasseh,  and  I  am  the  least  in  my  father's  house  **) ;  and  it 
was  on  this  account  that  the  Lord  had  to  overcome  his  natural 
timidity  by  miraculous  testimonies  of  His  presence.  (With  the 
sign,  vi.  21,  comp.  Lev.  ix.  24.)  According  to  Judg.  viii*,  the 
victory  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  considerable  forces  at 
Gideon's  disposal,  but  by  a  small  number  filled  with  courageous 
confidence  in  God  (ver.  2 :  ^^  The  people  that  are  with  thee  are 
too  many  for  me  to  give  the  Midianites  into  their  hands,  lest 
Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me,  saying,  Mine  own  hand 
hath  saved  me'').  Hence  Gideon  was  directed  to  dismiss 
22,000  who  were  fearful  and  afraid ;  comp.  with  viii.  3,  Dent, 
zx.  8.  Instead  of  the  difficult  ^  from  Mount  Gilead,"  we  must 
read  either  ^^  Gilboa,"  or,  according  to  Ewald's  ingenious  ex- 
planation, GeschichU  Israels^  i.  1st  div.  p.  388,  3d  div.  p.  543, 
understand  the  expression  proverbially.  The  remaining  10,000 
were,  however,  still  too  many,  and  from  them  the  Lord  selected 
at  the  brook  300,  who  lifted  the  water  to  their  mouths  with  their 
hands  while  standing.  (These  are  contrasted  with  those  who  knelt 
down  that  they  might  drink  in  comfort  and  at  leisure ;  not  the 
cowardly,  as  Josephus  already  explains  the  passage,  but  those 
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filled  with  a  zeal  which  would  not  brook  delay.)  The  history 
of  Qideon  is  given  in  greater  detail  than  that  of  the  other 
judges.  He  was  the  son  of  Joash,  of  Ophrah  in  the  tribe  of 
Manassehy  and  undoubtedly  in  the  portion  west  of  Jordan,  of 
the  race  of  Abirezer  (Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  comp.  ver.  34).  His 
appearance  as  jadge  was  occasioned  by  the  oppression  of  tlie 
Midianites,  who  for  seven  years  had  so  grievously  molested 
Israel,  that  the  people  were  compelled  to  hide  in  caves  and 
mountains  to  secure  themselves  from  the  incursions  of  these 
nomadic  hosts.  How  deeply  the  deliverance  wrought  by 
Gideon  was  imprinted  on  the  memory  of  the  nation,  is  evident 
from  Isa.  ix.  3,  x.  26,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10,  12.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, see  the  article  Gideon  in  Herzog's  Realencj/dop.  v.  p. 
150  sq. 

(4)  Of  Samuel  it  is  stated,  1  Sam.  vii.  15,  that  he  ad- 
ministered justice  in  various  cities  of  the  land;  and,  viii.  2, 
that  he  made  his  sons  judges  in  Beer-sheba  (Art.  Gericht  und 
Gerichtsverwaltung). 

(5)  Most  of  the  judges  seem,  after  effecting  the  work  of 
deliverance  to  which  they  were  called,  to  have  remained  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  (Art. 
VoUt  GoUes). 


5  158. 

ReligicuB  Condition :  Decline  of  the  Theocratic  Institutions. 

The  state  of  religion  during  the  period  of  the  judges,  the 
decline  of  the  theocratic  institutions,  and  the  intermingling  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  the  Canaanitish  deification  of 
nature,  are  abundantly  manifested  by  the  description  of  the 
nation  just  given.  But  are  we  justified,  it  may  be  asked,  in 
speaking  of  a  decline  of  theocratic  institutions,  and  does  the 
Book  of  Judges  really  presuppose  a  legislation  and  a  history 
such  as  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  attest  ?  (1). 
Does  it  not  rather  exhibit  an  embryonic  and  undeveloped  con- 
dition in  which  those  elements  are  still  fermentincr,  from  which 
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a  system  of  theocratic  institations  will  sabseqnentlj  be  con- 
solidated T  (2).  This  latter  view  is  opposed,  generally  speaking, 
not  only  by  the  already  mentioned  express  declaration  in  ch.  ii. 
(especially  ver.  10  sq.),  but  also  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  condition  of  the  people  is  contrasted  with  their  past 
glories  (3)  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (v.  4),  the  genuineness  of 
which  no  one  has  as  yet  ventured  to  impugn.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  religious  institutions  in  particular  are  concerned,  it 
must  be  observed  that  it  is  alien  to  the  entire  purpose  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  to  enter  into  the  subject,  and  consequently  the 
inference  that  institutions  not  mentioned  therein  could  not  have 
existed,  is  utterly  unjustified.  This  applies  equally  to  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  which  more  confessedly  presupposes  the  Penta- 
teuch. If,  «.^.,  it  were  to  be  inferred  that,  because  an  annual 
festival  (whether  that  of  Tabernacles  or  the  Passover)  at  the 
national  sanctuary  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
(ch*.  xxi.  19),  no  such  cycle  of  festivals  as  is  prescribed  in  the 
Pentateuch  as  yet  existed,  this  would  equally  apply  to  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  which  mentions  a  festival,  viz.  the  Passover, 
only  in  a  single  passage  (ch.  v.  10),  and  also  to  the  subsequent 
historical  books,  with  the  exception  of  Chronicles.  There  are, 
however,  quite  sufficient  data  in  the  Book  of  Judges  to  show 
that,  although  during  this  period  and  down  to  Samuel  tlie 
injunctions  or  ordinances  of  the  law  were  for  the  most  part 
neglected,  and  in  some  particulars  not  yet  introduced,  the  theo- 
cractic  institutions,  as  they  are  said  to  have  existed  under  Moses 
and  Joshua,  are  nevertheless  in  all  essential  matters  presup- 
posed (4).  The  main  question  is :  Doei  tlie  Book  of  Judge*  know 
of  a  central  eanctuary  as  Hie  alone  authorized  place  of  eaerifieel 
or  did  several  sanctuaries  of  Jehovah  exist  contemporaneously 
in  the  times  of  the  Judges  ?  at  least,  was  such  worship  carried 
on  at  different  holy  places  at  the  same  time  ?  (5).  The  actual 
state  of  affairs  is  as  follows : — Even  during  their  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  law^ver,  the  people 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon^  as  is  evident  from  Lev.  xvii.  5, 
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Deat.  zii.  8,  to  renounce  the  cnstom  of  sacrificing  in  any  place 
thej  might  choose.  How  much  less^  then,  would  this  be 
accomplished  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  individual  of  pre- 
eminent influence  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  law ;  and  when 
the  people,  dwelling  among,  and  entering  into  religious  inter- 
course with  the  Canaanites,  mingled  their  heathen  customs  with 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  nay,  even  addicted  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  adoration  of  the  gods  of  the  land!  Were  we  hence 
to  infer  that  the  law  concerning  unity  of  worship  was  not 
then  in  existence,  we  should  be  equally  obliged  to  affirm  this  of 
the  whole  period  down  to  the  captivity,  since,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  measures  of  several  kings,  the  high  places  for 
worship  could  never  be  wholly  abolished.  The  creation  of  the 
idolatrous  sanctuary  of  Micah  is  explained,  Judg.  xvii.  6,  by 
the  fact  that  ^^  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes/'  while  the  condemnation  of  Gideon's  schismatical  worship 
(of  which  hereafter,  §  159),  viii.  27,  can  only  be  understood  by 
assuming  the  exclusive  legality  of  the  one  national  sanctuary* 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  sacrifices  mentioned  ch.  vi. 
18,  xiii.  16,  these  were  justified  by  the  theophany  which 
preceded  them,  and  were  in  accordance  with  patriarchal  usage 
(comp.  §  114).  In  neither  case  is  the  institution  of  a  perma- 
nent sacrificial  service  in  question.  This  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  the  time  of  Samuel,  of  which  hereafter  (§  160).  The 
national  sanctuary,  the  tabernacle,  was  during  the  times  of  the 
judges  permanently  located  at  Shiloh,  Josh,  xviii.  1,  xix.  51 ; 
Judg.  xviii.  31 ;  1  Sam.  i.  sq. ;  comp.  with  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60 ;  Jer. 
vii.  12.  It  was  there  that  the  annual  festivals  were  solemnized, 
Judg.  xxi.  19,  1  Sam.  i.  3  sq. ;  and  there  that  the  regular  sacri- 
ficial worship  was  offered,  ii.  12  sq.  A  second  legitimate  taber- 
nacle in  some  other  locality  is  not  once  spoken  of.  The 
Mnctuary  under  the  oak  at  Shechem,  mentioned  Josh.  xxiv.  26, 
probably  refers  to  the  altar  built  there  by  Abraham,  Gen.  xii. 
6  sq.  (6) ;  a  holy  place  there  is  also  spoken  of.  Gen.  xxxv.  4. 
Nothing  is  said,  however,  of  sacrificial  worship  being  there 

VOL.  II.  I 
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offered.    In  military  engagements,  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
used  (even  down  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  2  Sam.  xi.  11, 
comp.  XT.  24)  to  be  brought  to  the  central  point  of  the  battle, 
and  sacrifices  were  there  offered  before  it     Thus,'  in  the  con- 
test against  Benjamin,  when  it  is  said  that  all  the  people  flocked 
to  Bethel,  Judg.  zz.  26,  it  is  evident  from  ver.  27  that  the  ark 
was  there;  there  was,  however,  no  permanent  sanctuary,  an  altar 
being,  as  is  $hown  by  xxi.  4,  erected  only  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose (7).    The  whole  narrative,  1  Sam.  iv.,  according  to  which 
the  carrying  away  of   the  ark  was  regarded  as  a  terrible 
calamity,  is  deprived  of  all  meaning  unless  the  existence  of  but 
a  single  ark  is  assumed  (8).     The  fact  that  the  Books  of  Judges 
and  Samuel  take  but  little  notice  of  the  individual  enactments 
concerning  sacrifice  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  nature  of  their  contents.    The  only  remarkable 
circumstance   is,  that  though  we  frequently  meet  with   the 
burnt-offering  and  the  peace-offering,  a  sin-offering  is  never 
mentioned,  not  even  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25, — a  phenomenon  which 
indeed  occurs  also  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.    It  seems  that  a 
special  use  of  n?^  prevails  here ;  and  that  this  expression,  as  is 
evidently  the  case  in  Ezra  viii.  35,  comprises,  in  contradistinction 
to  nar,  the  sin-offering  also  (see  Hengstenberg,  Beitrdgey  iii.  p. 
86  sq.).    The  peace-offering  of  the  Pentateuch  is  presupposed 
1  Sam.  ii.  13-17  (9).     It  has  also  been  remarked  that  t/ie  Book 
of  Judges  knows  not  of  iJie  destination  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as 
appointed  in  the  Pentateuch*    On  the  other  hand,  we  regard  it  as 
a  prominent  and  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Levites  appear  in  the 
Book  of  Judges  in  exactly  that  position  which  Deuteronomy 
assumes,  when  it  always  classes  them  with  the  strangers  onr 
account  of  their  poverty.     The  case  seems  to  have  been  as 
fcdlows.     All  the  Canaanites  not  being  driven  out  when  the 
land  was  conquered,  the  cities  destined  to  the  Levites  did  not 
come  into  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Israelites,  e^* 
Oezer,  Josh.  xxi.  21,  comp.  with  xvi.  10 ;  Ajalon,  Josh.  xxi.  24, 
comp.  with  Judg.  i.  85.    Hence  it  would  be  quite  natural  for 
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many  of  the  Levltes  to  seek  an  asylum  in  cities  not  included  in 
the  list  of  those  allotted  to  them.  Thus,  in  Judg.  zvii.  7  sq., 
a  Levite  is  spoken  of  as  sojourning  as  a  str&nger  C^a)  in 
Bethlehem^  and  departing  thence  to  Mount  Ephraim ;  and  in 
xix.  1,  a  Levite  is  also  said  to  be  dwelling  as  a  stranger  on  the 
northern  side  of  Mount  Ephraim  (10).  It  is  not  difficult  to 
show  why  there  were  as  yet  no  organized  Levitical  senrices^  the 
services  appointed  to  the  Levites  in  the  Pentateuch  ceasing 
with  the  wanderings  of  the  tabernacle,  and  nothing  being 
enacted  in  the  law  with  respect  to  their  further  employment ; 
while  the  period  of  the  disintegration  of  the  theocracy  was  one 
utterly  unadapted  for  the  production  of  new  ritual  enact- 
ments. Still  the  expression  used  xix.  18  by  the  Levite, 
iph  ^3K  rtiT  n^STiK,  which  is  to  be  understood,  "  I  walk  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,"  refers  to  a  connection  of  this  Levite  with 
the  sanctuary  (11).  The  narrative  ch.  xvii.  sq.  also  shows 
that  the  fact  of  this  tribe  being  appointed  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  was  well  known.  According  to  zvii.  13,  Micah 
congratulates  himself  on  obtaining  a  Levite  as  priest  to  his 
image-worship.  This  priest,  who  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  the  sanctuary  set  up  in  Dan,  was,  according  to  xviii.  30, 
Jonathan,  a  descendant  of  Moses  (12).  The  position  occupied 
by  the  Levites  after  the  times  of  David  would  be  quite  inex- 
plicable, nnless  preceded  by  the  separation  which  the  law  of 
this  tribe  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  appointed. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  the  priesthood,  there  is  in  this 
case  also  a  great  gap  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Aaron,  whose  choice  is  also  mentioned  1  Sam.  ii.  27  sq., 
was,  after  his  death,  succeeded  by  his  two  surviving  sons 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  former  filling  the  high  -  priestly 
office,  NunL  xx.  28,  Deut.  x.  6,  Josh.  xiv.  1,  and  being  suc- 
ceeded therein  by  his  son  Phinehas;  comp.  Judg.  xx.  28. 
The  history  of  the  high-priesthood  is  not  again  taken  up  till 
Eli,  1  Sam.  i.  sq.,  who  was,  according  to  tradition  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  v.  11.  5),  with  which  the  further  course  of  Old  Testa- 
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ment  histoiy  coincides,  of  the  line  of  Ithamar.  The  reason 
for  the  transmission  of  the  high-priestlj  dignity  to  this  line  is 
unknown.  On  the  high  priests  between  Ithamar  and  Eli,  see 
Josephns ;  and  on  the  genealogy  of  Eleazar,  I  Chron.  v.  29  sq., 
vi.  35  sq. ;  Ezra  vii.  1  sq.  (13). 

(1)  Great  stress  has  always  been  laid  upon  this  point  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 
^  (2)  This  has  been  especially  pointed  out  by  De  Wette  and 
Yatke.  To  draw  such  inferences  from  a  book  which,  like  that 
of  Judges,  includes  a  period  of  300  years  in  twenty-one 
chapters,  is  h  priori  a  very  doubtful  proceeding.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  points  referring  to  Divine  worship  must  chiefly 
be  discussed. 

(3)  Judg.  y.  4  sq. :  <'  Lord,  when  Thou  wentest  out  of  Seir, 
when  Thou  marchedst  out  of  the  field  of  Edom,  the  earth 
trembled,  and  the  heavens  dropped,  the  clouds  also  dropped 
water.  The  mountains  melted  from  before  the  Lord,  that 
Sinai  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  Then  follows  a  de- 
scription of  recent  times :  ^'  In  the  days  of  Shamgar  the  son 
of  Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael,  the  highways  were  unoccupied, 
and  the  walkers  in  paths  walked  through  byways.  There 
lacked  leading  in  Israel,  there  lacked,  till  I  Deborah  arose,  till 
I  arose  a  mother  in  Israel.  They  chose  new  gods ;  then  was 
war  in  the  gates.  Was  there  a  shield  or  spear  seen  among 
forty  thousand  in  Israel  T  '* 

(4)  On  what  follows,  comp.  especially  Hengstenberg,  5«ii- 
rdge  zur  EinUitung  in  das  A.  T,  iii.  p.  1  sqq. 

(5)  Yatke,  Religion  des  A.  71  p.  264,  brings  forward  seven 
such  holy  places. 

(6)  Unless,  which  would  be  the  single  exception,  the  taber- 
nacle, which  indeed  was  to  continue  a  wandering  sanctuary 
(comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  6),  were  transported  for  a  time  from  Shiloh 
to  the  neighbouring  Shechem. 

(7)  That  sacrifices  should  be  oCTered  wherever  the  ark  was, 
is  quite  natural  when  its  significance  is  considered.  On  similar 
grounds,  the  act  of  sacrifice  related  1  Sam.  vi.  15  is  not  sur- 
prising. When  it  is  there  said  that  ^'  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh 
brought  burnt-offerings,"  the  expression  does  not  exclude  the 
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co-operation  of  the  priests.  Beth-shemesh  was,  moreover,  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  priests. 

(8)  Those  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  theory  that  there  were 
several  sanctuaries,  embrace  also  the  notion  of  several  arks,  have 
the  usage  of  the  language,  which  constantly  speaks  of  t/ie 
(definite)  ark,  against  them. 

(9)  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  The  fat  is  designated  as  the 
part  belonging  to  Jehovah ;  and  it  is  brought  forward  as  the 
special  transgressions  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  that  they  demanded 
their  portion  before  the  fat  was  burned  to  the  Lord,  etc.  (see 
Hengstenberg^s  above-named  work,  p.  87  sqq.). 

(10)  Others,  as  is  assumed  Deut.  xviii.  6-8,  might,  after 
selling  their  property,  settle  at  the  place  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
they  were  then  entitled  to  like  maintenance  with  the  minister- 
ing Levites.  How  such  maintenance  was  to  be  supplied,  we 
are  not  told, — ^probably  from  the  free-will  offerings.  (Article 
Levij  Levites,') 

(11)  Judg.  xix.  18  cannot  mean,  ^^  I  am  going  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord,"  for  HK  never  occurs  with  the  accusative  of  direction. 

(12)  The  reading  rnsPo  with  Nun  su^ensum  is  confessedly 

a  later  alteration  for  neto.  Li  the  case,  too,  of  Samuel,  his 
employment  id  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Sam.  ii.  18) 
coincides  with  his  Levitical  descent. 

(13)  In  these  genealogies  it  is  not  said  which  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Eleazar  therein  enumerated  filled  the  office  of  high 
priest,  and  which  did  not.  It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion 
to  give  such  particulars  as  are  afforded  by  tradition.  Compare 
my  article  Hohepriester  in  Herzog's  Realencyclop.  vi.  p.  204. 


§159- 

Continuation :  Seliffious  Syncretism  of  the  Periods 

The  religious  syneretisnij  the  foundations  of  which  were  (as 
before  remarked,  §  26)  already  laid  during  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  was  manifested  in  a  twofold  manner 
during  the  age  of  the  judges.  Firstj  by  a  blending  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  heathenism,  on  the  part  of  those 
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Israelites  who  had  fallen  into  Canaanitish  idolatry.  Thus 
in  the  worship  of  Baal  or  El-berith,  to  whom  a  temple  was 
tiedicated  at  Shechem,  Judg.  viii.  33,  is.  4,  46,  the  idea  of 
the  covenant  God  was  transferred  to  Baal.  Secondly^  by  the 
fact  that,  even  among  those  who  adhered  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  the  religious  consciousness  was  more  or  less  obscured 
by  heathen  ideas.  This  was  manifested  chiefly  in  the  image- 
worship  of  Micah  and  the  Danites.  To  this  would  be  added, 
according  to  a  widely  accepted  theory,  the  conduct  of  Gideon, 
who,  after  having  destroyed  the  worship  of  Baal  at  Ophrah, 
vi.  12  sq.  (1),  delivered  Israel  from  the  oppression  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  and  refused  in  a  truly  theocratic  spirit  the  hereditary 
sovereignty  offered  him  (viii.  23),  is  said  himself  to  have  set 
up  (viii.  24)  an  idolatrous  image-worship.  We  must  not, 
however,  understand  by  the  ephod  which  he  caused  to  be  made, 
an  image  of  Jehovah,  ^DK  not  being  generally  used  in  the 
sense  of  image.  It  is  evident  from  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14,  17,  that 
the  ephod  is  distinguished  from  Q^^'^'p,  ^DS,  and  n^DD,  and 
merely  signifies  the  garment  of  the  high  priest  (2).  It  is  true 
that  the  large  quantity  of  gold  collected  by  Gideon  was  not 
required  for  the  garment  with  the  breast-plate  (comp.  also  Ex. 
xxviii.  6  sq.,  xxxix.  2  sq.),  but  neither  are  we  told  that  it  was 
all  used  (comp.  the  construction  of  nb^^  Hos.  ii.  10)  (3).  In 
fact,  it  is  not  said  that  Gideon  set  up  an  idol,  but  that,  I>y 
renouncing  the.  legally  ordained  priesthood,  he  instituted  a 
schismatical  worship.  His  preparation  of  an  ephod  was  de- 
signed to  furnish  a  means  of  interrogating  the  Divine  will  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  ;  and  his  motive  for  separating  from  the 
legitimate  sanctuary  may  certainly  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  was 
hostile  to  him.  The  censure  expressed  by  the  narrator  is  shown 
to  be  fully  justified  by  the  results  which  ensued  after  Gideon's 
death,  see  viii.  33,  when  this  schismatical  worship  facilitated 
the  relapse  of  the  people  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  who  was 
syncretistically  worshipped  as  Baal-berith  (4).     Finally,  we 
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are  told  of  the  jadge  Jephthali,  xi.  28-40^  that  when   he 
went  oat  against   the  Ammonites^  he  vowed,   if   he  should 
return  Yictorious,  to  offer  as  a  burnt-offering  to  Jehovah  what- 
ever should  come  forth  to  meet  him  from  the  doors  of  his 
house,  and  that  when  this  proved  to  be  his  own  daughter,  who 
was  also  his  only  child,  he  did  not  dare  to  break  his  vow,  but 
accomplished  it  upon  her.     With  respect  to  this  matter,  the 
view  which  prevailed  in  Jewish  antiquity  (see  Josephus  and  the 
Targums)  and  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  which 
was  also  embraced  by  Luther,  is  that  Jephthah  really  slew  his 
daughter,  and  offered  her  as  a  burnt-offering  upon  the  altar. 
The  notion  that  Jephthah  only  consecrated  his  daughter  to  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  in  a  state  of  life-long  virginity,  was 
first  urged  by  certain  medisBval  Rabbinists,  and  has  since  been 
maintuned,  after  the  precedent  of  Hengstenberg  {Beitrdgey 
iii.  p.  127  sq.),  by  many  modems  (Gassel,  Gerlach,  Keil),  who 
refer  in  confirmation  to  Ex.  xxxviii.  8  and   1   Sam.  ii.  22, 
where  women  are  indeed  mentioned  as  serving  in  the  sanctuary, 
but  whose  obligation  to  celibacy  cannot  be  proved.    According 
to  this  view,  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow  would  lie  in  the  words, 
Jadg.  xi.  39,  ^^  '^VliT'^  ^^'"^j  which  must  not  be  taken  as  plu- 
perfect (^'and  she  had  known  no  man*'),  but  as  an  account  of  what 
now  took  place  :  ^'and  she  knew  no  man."    It  must  be  granted 
that  there  are  features  in  the  narrative  which  may  be  made  to 
favour  this  view,  and  especially  the  consideration  that,  when 
Jephthah  placed  at  God's  disposal  whatever  should  first  come 
forth  from  his  house  to  meet  him,  he  must  have  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  its  being  a  human  being,  in  which  case  it  was 
impossible  that  he  would  have  intended  a  human  sacrifice;  and 
the  more  so,  since  no  such  sacrifice  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges,  even  among  those  Israelites  who  apostatized  to 
Canaanitish  idolatry.    It  may  be  further  conceded  that  the  grief 
of  the  father  is  also  accounted  for  by  the  view  in  question,  all 
prospect  of  posterity  being  cut  off  by  the  devotion  of  this  his 
only  child  to  celibacy.     Still  this  interpretation  is  at  variance 
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with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words^  ^'  he  did  unto  her  accord- 
ing to  his  oath/'  which  in  their  reference  to  ver.  31  cannot 
relate  to  a  merely  spiritual  sacrifice.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
inferred  from  the  narrative  that  human  sacrifices  were  at  this 
time  legal  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  matter  being  evidently 
represented  as  a  horrible  exception.  The  history,  indeed, 
shows  that  in  those  days,  when  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Moloch 
was  still  contending  for  the  mastery  with  that  service  of 
Jehovah,  which  was  not  as  yet  firmly  established  in  the  minds 
of  men,  the  fear  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the  avenger  of 
broken  vows,  might,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord, 
be  perverted  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  a  rashly  uttered  vow  (5).  The  narrative  of  the  Ben- 
jamite  war  and  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabeah 
(xzi.  5-10)  also  show  to  what  an  extent  theocratic  zeal  held 
the  sanguinary  fulfilment  of  an  oath  allowable. 

(1)  Hence  the  title  Jerubbaal,  LXX.  'lepoficuiKj  by  which 
he  is  also  mentioned  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  and  which  is  exchanged, 
2  Sam.  xi.  21,  for  Jerubbesheth,  T)^  =  n^*3^  a  contemptuous 
name  of  the  idol,  was  bestowed  upon  Gideon.  The  word,  ac- 
cording to  Judg.  vi.  32,  can  in  the  first  instance  be  no  other- 
wise interpreted  than  as,  '^  Let  Baal  contend,''  Le.  against  him. 
For  further  discussion  on  this  name,  see  the  article  Gideon  in 
Herzog's  Realencyklop.  v.  p.  151;  comp.  also  Hengsteuber;^ 
'Beitr.  ii.  p.  213  sq. ;  Movers,  Plidniderj  i.  p.  128  sqq. 

(2)  See  Hengsteuberg,  Beitr.  iii.  p.  97,  and  Bertheaa^s 
Commentary  on  Hie  Book  of  Judges^  p.  133.  The  latter  acts 
arbitrarily,  however,  in  making  Gideon  at  the  same  time  set 
up  the  image  of  a  calf,  as  was  subsequently  done  by  Jeroboam. 
For  why  may  not  Gideon  have  worshipped  Jehovah  by  meaxu 
of  the  altar  mentioned  Judg.  vi.  24,  and  still  standing  in  the 
days  of  the  narrator,  without  an  image  ? 

(3)  We  are  not  told  whether  the  sacred  garment  was  worn 
by  Gideon  as  a  priest,  or  set  up  as  an  object  of  worship.  The 
former  seems  probable. 

(4)  Gideon's  sin  was  visited  upon  his  house,  when  his  sons 
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were  afterwards  slain  by  their  half-brother  Abimelech  in  the 
place  of  his  illegal  worship.  The  tragic  fate  of  Gideon's 
family  is  related  Judg.  ix. 

(5)  The  case  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix.),  when  the  people 
dared  not  even  break  an  oath  opposed  to  a  Divine  injunction, 
may  be  mentioned  in  illustration* 


II— RESTORATION  OF  THE  THEOCRATIC  UNITY  BY  SA^IUEL. 
GROWTH  OP  PROPHETISM.  FOUNDATION  OF  THE 
MONARCHY. 

§160. 

Tlie  Philistine  Oppression.      Changes  effected  by  Samuel. 

The  appearance  of  Samuel^  and  the  growth  of  Prophetism  by 
his  means,  forms  the  tuminff^oint  of  the  period  of  the  Judges. 
The  new  state  of  affairs  had  been  prepared  for^  partly  by  the 
Philistine  oppression,  which  was  both  a  longer  and  a  heavier 
jadgment  than  any  with  which  the  people  had  yet  been  visited, 
partly  by  the  judgeship  of  Eli.  For  the  judgeship  depending 
in  his  case  not  upon  a  successfully-conducted  war  or  on  any 
other  act  of  heroism,  but  upon  the  high-priestly  office,  the 
sanctuary  could  not  fail  to  acquire  fresh  importance,  and  con- 
sequently the  theocratic  union  fresh  power  with  the  people. 
Their  first  attempt,  however,  to  break  the  Philistine  yoke  in 
united  battle,  ended  in  a  fearful  overthrow,  in  which  even  the 
ark,  which  had  so  often  led  them  to  victory,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  1  Sam.  iv.  The  oppression  of  the  Philistines 
then  became  still  more  grievous,  for  it  is  evident,  from  xiii. 
19-22,  that  they  disarmed  the  entire  nation.  The  fact  that 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  medium  of  Jehovah's  help  and  pre- 
sence, should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  people.  The  ark,  after  being  restored  by 
the  Philistines,  was  for  a  long  time  laid  aside :  '^  it  was  not  in* 
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quired  after/'  1  Chron.  xiii.  13  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxii.  6) ;  it  con- 
tinned  an  object  of  fear,  bnt  not  of  worship  (1).  The  tabernacle 
was  transferred  from  Shiloh,  as  a  place  now  rejected  of  God, 
to  Nob  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  but,  having  lost  with  the 
ark  its  essential  significance  as  the  place  of  God's  habitation,  it 
ceased  to  be  the  religions  centre  of  the  nation,  though,  as  we 
may  infer  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  and  xxii.  17  sqq.,  the  Levitical 
services  were  carried  on  in  it  without  interruption.  The  person 
of  Samuel,  impelled  as  he  was  by  the  prophetic  spirit,  was  now 
the  centre  of  the  nation's  vitality.  The  sanctuary  being  re- 
jected, and  the  agency  of  the  high-priesthood  suspended,  the 
mediatorship  between  God  and  His  people  rested  with  the 
prophet,  who,  though  not  of  the  priestly  race,  but  by  descent  a 
Levite  of  the  region  of  Ephraim  (2),  now  performed  sacrificial 
services  in  the  presence  of  the  people  (1  Sam.  vii.  9  sqq.). 
The  central  sanctuary  no  longer  existing,  we  now  also  find 
various  places  of  sacrifice,  as  the  high  places  at  Kamah,  1  Sam. 
ix.  13,  Bethel  and  Gilgal,  x.  3  sq.,  comp.  xi.  15,  xv.  21.  Thus 
were  the  bounds  imposed  by  the  Mosaic  ritual  for  the  first  time 
broken  through.  Israel  attained  to  the  experience  that  the 
presence  of  God  is  not  confined  to  an  appointed  and  sensible 
symbol,  but  that  wherever  He  is  sincerely  invoked,  He  bestows 
His  abundant  blessing.  The  day  of  penitence  and  prayer  for 
which  Samuel  assembled  the  people  at  Mizpah,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  after  he  had  put  down  idolatry,  became,  by  the  help 
of  Jehovah,  who  acknowledged  the  prayer  of  His  prophet,  a 
day  of  victory  over  their  enemies,  and  the  beginning  of  their 
deliverance  (ch.  vii.).  Samuel  was  henceforth  judge  of  the 
whole  nation  ;  and  the  prophetic  office  began  from  thb  time  to 
develope  its  agency,  on  which  account  the  history  of  Prophetism, 
properly  speaking,  dates  from  Samuel  (Acts  iii.  24). 

(1)  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  where,  moreover,  the  LXX.  assume  a 
different  reading,  treats  of  an  exception,  which  is  alluded  to  as 
such. 

(2)  Samuel  was,  according  to  1  Chron.  vi.  13,  18,  of  the 
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honse  of  Kohath.  His  father  is  called  ^n*iDK,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Levite  in  Jadg.  xvii.  7  is  said  to  be  of  the  family 
of  Judah.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Samuel's 
father  Elkanah  among  the  Levitical  proper  names,  especially 
among  the  Korahites,  Ex.  vi.  24,  1  Chron.  vi.  7  sq.,  xii.  6,  9, 
XV.  23,  is  remarkable  (see  Hengstenberg,  Beitr.  iii.  p.  61). 
This  name,  like  its  kindred  one  Mikneiah,  1  Chron.  xv.  18,  21, 
points  to  the  office  of  the  Levites.  .The  fact  that  Samuel  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  by  a  special  vow,  proves 
nothing  against  his  Levitical  descent,  because  without  this 
vow  such  service  was  not  binding  on  him  till  he  should  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and  even  Levites  were  not  obliged 
to  remain  constantly  at  the  sanctuary  (Art.  Levi^  Levites). 


§161. 

NiUure^  Importance^  and  first  Beginnings  of  the  Proplietic 

Office  (1). 

• 

The  position  occupied  by  the  prophetic  office  in  the  organism 
of  the  theocracy  has  already  been  generally  referred  to,  §  97  ; 
we  most  now  treat  more  particularly  of  its  institution  and 
duties,  in  which  respect  also  our  point  of  departure  must  be 
the  fundamental  passage  Dent,  xviii.  9-21.  The  character 
of  the  prophetic,  differed  entirely  from*  that  of  the  priestly 
office.  It  was  not,  like  the  latter,  confined  to  one  tribe  and  one 
family,  nor,  generally  speaking,  to  an  external  institution, 
though  a  certain  external  succession  subsequently  took  place. 
It  is  said,  ver.  15,  "  the  Lord  will  raise  up  (D^i?J)  a  prophet," — 
an  expression  used  also  of  the  judges,  Judg.  ii.  16^  18,  iii.  9, 15, 
etc.,  and  denoting  the  freeness  of  the  Divine  vocation;  and 
again,  "/rom  tJie  midst  oftheCj  of  thy  brethren"  (comp.  Deut. 
xviii.  18),  showing  that  the  call  to  the  office  of  prophet  was  to 
know  no  other  restriction  than  that  of  being  confined  to  the 
covenant  people.  This  office,  however,  was  not  to  be  severed 
from  the  historical  connection  of  revelation,  but  to  begin  from 
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Moses  and  continae  his  testimony  (vers.  15,  18)  (2).     The 
prophet  was  to  prove  his  Divine  mission,  not  so  much  by  signs 
and   wonders — for  the  performance  of  which   even  a  false 
prophet  might  receive  power — as  by  his  confession  of  the  God 
who  redeemed  Israel  and  gave  them  the  law  (xiii.  2-6).    Again, 
what  the  prophet  spoke  was  to  come  to  pass  (K3^) ;  that  is,  tlie 
prophetic  word  was  to  be  corroborated  by  its  historical  fulfil- 
ment.   In  the  first  respect,  the  prophetic  office,  while  itself 
exercised  within  the  unalterable  ordinances  of  the  law,  was 
designed  to  prevent  a  mere  lifeless  transmission  of  legal  in- 
junctions, by  proclaiming  to  the  people  the  demands  of  the 
Divine  will  in  a  manner  constantly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
age,  and  in  all  the  life  and  vigour  of  a  message  ever  newly 
coming  forth  from  God.    In  the  second  respect,  it  was  to  cast 
a  light  on  the  future  of  the  people,  and  to  disclose  to  them  the 
Divine  counsels,  whether  for  their  warning  or  comfort  (comp. 
Amos  iii.  7),  and  thus  to  initiate  them  in  the  ways  of  the 
Divine  government.     In  this  particular  also  it  might  be  re- 
garded as  continuing  the  testimony  of  the  law,  which  not  only 
revealed  God's  requirements  to  His  people,  but  also  manifested 
the  law  of  His  procedure  towards  them,  and  the  end  of  His 
government.  Lev.  xxvi.,  Deut.  xxviii.-xxx.,  xxxii.  (3).     God*s 
witness  to  Himself  among  heathen  nations  is  more  a  matter 
of  the  past,  a  subject  of  remembrance ;  in  prophecy,  on  the 
contrary,  a  lasting  and  lively  intercourse  is  established  between 
God  and  the  covenant  people,  on  which  account  the  silence  of 
prophecy  is  a  sign  that  the  Lord  has  withdrawn  from  His 
people,  and  therefore  a  sign  of  judgment  (comp.  Amos  viii.  12, 
Lam.  ii.  9,  Ps.  Ixziv.  9).     But  the  progress  accomplished  by 
revelation  in  prophecy  will  not  be  fully  discerned,  till  the  pro- 
phetic life  and  that  endowment  with  the  Spirit  which  constituted 
a  prophet  are  taken  account  of,  as  well  as  the  prophetic  word 
itself.    The  prophet  is  the  man  of  the  Spirit.    By  the  n}*"!^  nn 
is  the  Divine  word  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  hence 
also  hb  name  K^?J.    The  root  K3?  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^9  which  (comp. 
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also  3Uy  ^3J)  Signifies  to  spring  forth,  to  gash  forth,  the  Hiphil 
ran  being  used  of  speech  flowing  forth  from  a  full  heart. 
K^3J  then  means,  not,  as  it  is  now  usually  explained,  that  which 
is  spoken  (or  more  precisely,  gushed  forth)  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  but  (see  Ewald,  Ausf.  Lehrhuch^  §  149  «,  2)  the  speaker 
— yet  not  in  an  active  sense,  but,  as  is  shown  by  the  passive 
form,  him  who  is  the  speaker  as  the  instrument  of  another, 
viz.  God.  The  K^3J  is  the  interpreter  (comp.  Ex.  vii.  1 :  "  I 
have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  ^nd  Aaron  thy  brother  shall 
be  thy  ^^33,"  which  is  expressed  iv.  16  :  ^'  he  shall  be  to  thee 
for  a  mouth");  hence  the  speech  of  the  prophet,  as  being 
determined  by  the  spiritual  power  which  fills  and  incites  him, 
is  designated  by  the  passive  or  reflective  forms  Niphal  and 
Hitbpael  K33,  K3^nn  (comp.  Ewald,  id.  §  124  a).  Among  those 
spiritual  gifts  by  which  Jehovah  fits  men  for  the  different 
calliogs  which  the  service  of  His  kingdom  requires  (comp.  § 
65),  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  that  which  institutes  a  direct 
personal  intercourse  between  God  and  man;  and  prophec]^ 
thus  becomes,  through  God's  self-witness  to  the  prophet,  the 
type  of  the  teaching  of  His  people  by  God  Himself  under  the 
new  covenant,  Jer.  xxxi.  34,  John  vi.  45.  The  operation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  however,  upon  the  prophet,  was  not  merely 
intellectual,  but  one  which  renewed  the  whole  man.  The 
prophet  became  another  man,  1  Sam.  x.  6,  and  received  another 
heart,  ver.  9.  Thus  prophecy  was  also  an  anticipation  of  the 
Koivii  tcTUTi^  of  the  new  covenant, — a  circumstance  which  ex- 
plaina  the  saying  of  Moses,  Num.  xi.  29 :  ^^  Would  God  that 
all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
put  His  Spirit  upon  them ! "  (4). 

The  first  beginnings  of  prophecy  reach  back  to  the  times 
before  Samuel  (comp.  Jer.  vii.  25).  For  Moses,  though 
standing  far  above  all  prophets  (Num.  xii.  6-^,  comp. 
§  66)  as  mediator  of  the  fundamental  revelation  and  admini- 
strator of  the  entire  Divine  economy,  as  well  as  by  reason 
of  that  nearer  vision  of  God  vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  special 
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privilege,  was  himself  a  prophet  (comp.  Deat.  xxxiv.  10,  Hos. 
xii.  14)|  and  that  not  merely  in  the  broader  sense  in  which 
the  word  K^^  was  already  applied  to  the   patriarchs  (Gen. 
XX.  7,  Ps.  cv.  15),  because  the  word  of  God  came  to  and  pro- 
ceeded from  them,  but  in  its  proper  signification,  as  partaking 
of  that  endowment  of  the  Spirit  which  constitutes  a  prophet 
(Num.  xi.  25)  (5).     As  well  as  Moses,  his  sister  Miriam  is  also 
called,  Ex.  xv.  20,  *^^^33,  which  must  not  be  explained  as  singer 
(or  poet),  for  she  expressly  claims  (Num.  xii.  2)  the  honour 
that  the  Lord  had  spoken  by  her  (6).     In  the  earlier  times  of 
the  judges,  the  gift  of  prophecy  appeared  but  occasionally ;  in 
the  person  of  Deborah,  who  is  called  (Judg.  iv.  4)  the  pro- 
phetess because  (vers.  6  and  14)  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
by  her,  it  was  united  to  the  office  of  judge.    By  the  nJrn-TjKTp^ 
ii.  1,  we  must  probably  understand  not  a  human  messenger, 
but  the  angel  of  the  Lord.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  prophet 
who  appears,  xi.  7,  during  the  Midianite  oppression,  to  remind 
the  Israelites  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  to  reprove 
them  for  their  idolatry.      In  like  manner  does  a  ^^  man   of 
God "  (1  Sam.  ii.  27)  exercise  the  office  of  a  rebuker  of  the 
high  priest  Eli  and  his  family,  entirely  in  the  manner  of  the 
later  prophets.     There  must  also,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
ix.  9,  have  been  from  time  to  time  seers  (^Kh,  as  they  were 
usually  called,  instead  of  K^?J),  with  whom  counsel  was  taken 
in  private  affairs,  but  of  whom  a  more  extensive  sphere  of 
operation  cannot  be  assumed.    It  cannot  be  proved  from  Amos 
ii.  11  that  the  schools  of  the  prophets  existed  before  Samae], 
as  has  been  conjectured,  e.g.  by  Vatke   {Religion  des  alien 
Testaments^  p.  285  sqq.)  ;  nor  from  the  fact  that  Samuel  was  a 
Nazarite  as  well  as  a  prophet  (7),  that  prophecy  being  thus 
combined  with  Nazaritism,  these  schools  of  the  prophets  existed 
in  the  form  of  ascetic  associations,  into  which  many  retired 
during  those  troublous  times.   This  absence  of  proof  is  increased 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  period  preceding  Samuel  is  charac- 
terized, 1  Sam.  iii.  1,  as  one  devoid  of  prophets,  by  the  words : 
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^^  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days ;  there  was 
np  open  vision." 

(1)  See  my  article  Prophetenthum  des  A.  T,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
eneyclap,  xii.  p.  211  sqq.  A  notice  of  the  literature  on  the 
prophetic  office  in  general,  is  given  in  KeiPs  Lehrbuch  der 
hUtonschrkrituchen  EinL  ins  A.  T.  sec.  ii.  p.  192. 

(2)  The  prophet,  however,  receives,  like  Moses,  the  word  of 
the  Lord  directly,  and  is  therefore  not  the  disciple  of  Moses, 
but  njrp  •nep  (§  205),  the  immediate  instrument  of  Jehovah. 

(3)  In  both  respects,  prophecy  is  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of 
favour  which  God  shows  to  His  people,  and  is  placed  on  a  level 
(Amos  ii.  11,  Hos.  xii.  10  sq.)  with  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt  and  their  subsequent  leading  through  the  wilderness. 

(4)  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  that  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  which  calls  into  existence  the*  future  church  of  the 
redeemed,  in  which  all  are  directly  taught  of  God  and  bear 
His  law  within  them  as  a  sanctifying  vital  power  (Jer.  xxxi.  34), 
is  represented  as  a  universal  bestow^al  of  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(Joel  iii.  1).  These  general  propositions  will  be  further 
carried  out  in  the  subsequent  didactic  section  (§  205  sqq.). 

(5)  If  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  advances 
from  theophany  to  inspiration  (comp.  §  55),  the  latter  as  well 
as  the  former  is  already  found  in  Moses. 

(6)  Joshua,  whom  the  son  of  Sirach,  xlvi.  1,  designates  as 
iu&cyy^  Mtovaij  iv  nrpo^yrfreUu^^  is  never  called  K^?J. 

(7)  This  much  only  can  be  said,  that  Nazaritism  may  have 
become  more  widely  diffused  in  the  period  of  the  judges  by  the 
examples  of  Samuel  and  Samson.  The  commotions  of  the 
times  may  have  the  more  powerfully  induced  individuals,  by 
undertaking  this  vow,  to  present  to  the  people  the  image  of 
their  sacred  and  priestly  destination.  The  expression,  Amos 
ii.  11,  <^  I  raised  up,'*  etc.,  as  well  as  what  is  said  ver.  12, 
points  to  the  contrast  in  which  such  God-devoted  persons  stood 
to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
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§  162. 

Tlie  so-called  Schools  of  iJie  Prophets.     The  Prophetic  Office 

of  Watcliman, 

In  the  times  of  Samuely  on  the  contrary,  a  greater  namher 
of  prophets  appear,  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  spiritual 
movement  by  which  the  nation  was  affected.  These  gathered 
round  Samuel,  and  formed  the  so-called  schools  of  the  prophets. 
These  institutions,  concerning  which  every  possible  theory 
has  been  subsequently  held,  have  been  regarded  by  some  as 
monastic  brotherhoods,  by  others  as  secret  societies,  by  others — 
and  this  view,  expressed  in  their  ordinary  designation  as  schools 
of  the  prophets,  is  the  most  widely  spread — as  educational 
establishments  (1).  They  make  their  appearance  at  only  two 
periods  of  Israelite  history,  viz.  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  in  the  times  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  (2).  The  purpose  of  these  schools  of  the  prophets, 
and  apparently  their  arrangements  being  very  different  under 
Samuel  and  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  the  two  accounts  most  be 
considered  separately. 

We  first  meet  with  (1  Sam.  x.  5-12)  a  number  (^^n,  pro- 
perly a  band)  of  prophets  coming  with  instruments  of  music 
from  the  high  place  (p^^)  of  Gibeah  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  prophesying  (3).  It  is  not  said  that  these  prophets  had 
also  a  dwelling  at  this  high  place ;  they  seem  rather  to  have 
been  journeying  to  the  place  of  worship  found  there  (Thenius, 
in  loCf  thinks  otherwise).  We  next  find,  xix.  19  sqq.,  an 
assembly  (•^^ij^)  of  prophets  prophesying,  with  Samuel  at  their 
head,  at  Kamah  in  HM^  (Keri  nl^j)^  t.^.  dwellings,  which  expres- 
sion denotes  a  place  of  residence  consisting  of  several  habita- 
tions, and  consequently  a  college  of  prophets  (4).  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  a  school  properly  so  called.  The  pro- 
phetic gift  was  not  to  be  engendered  by  instruction  (it  was  not 
the  product  of  study  and  reflection,  but  the  immediate  effect  of 
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the  Diyiae  Spirit).  It  mnst  also  be  noticed  that  prophets 
(D^K^33)  assembled  around  Samael  are  here  spoken  of,  not,  as 
sabseqnentlj,  sous 'of  the  prophets,  0^^^?^  ^j3, — an  expression 
denoting  disciples  of  the  prophets  (conip.  §  174).  By  this 
assembly  of  prophets,  then,  we  understand  rather  an  association 
of  prophets  drawn  together  by  the  leading  of  the  Spirit,  and 
amoDg  whom  the  prophetic  gift  was  cherished  by  sacred  exer- 
cises performed  in  eommon..  This  view  of  the  matter  leads 
us  to  infer  that  Samuel  desired,  in  those  days  when  the 
sanctnary,  deprived  of  the  ark,  was  no  longer  the  central  point 
of  the  theocracy^  to  found  here  a  home  for  the  newly  kindled 
religious  life  of  the  nation.  The  extraordinary  manifestations 
in  which  the  prophetic  inspiration  displayed  itself,  and  the  over- 
whelming and  irresistible  influence  it  exercised  on  all  who  came 
withm  its  circle,  are  common  to  this  first  appearance  of  prophecy, 
and  to  the  early  vigour  of  kindred  spiritual  movements  (5). 
There  is  not  a  hint  that  the  association  of  prophets  at  Bamah 
consisted  chiefly,  as  some  have  supposed,  of  Levites,  no  pri- 
vileges of  birth  being  in  this  respect  of  any  avail, — a  circum- 
stance alluded  to  x.  12  (6).  Nor  can  it  be  legitimately  inferred 
that  the  cultivation  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  a  direct 
end  of  this  union,  musicians  being  in  fact  distinguished,  ver.  10, 
from  prophets..  Music  was  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Divine  voice  (comp. 
2  Kings  ill.  15) ;  on  the  other,  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  utterance 
of  the  prophetic  inspiration  (7)*  That  sacred  literature  was 
also  cherished  in  this  association  at  Bamah,  may  be  regarded 
as  certain,  for  prophetie  authorship  undoubtedly  begins  with 
Samuel, — at  first,  indeed,  in-  the  form  of  theocratic  history  (8). 
(For  lack  of  further  information,  nothing  more  can  be  said  con- 
cerning the  internal  arrangements  of  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  association  of  the 
prophets  in*  SamueFs  time,  for  the  existence  of  any  other 
college  than  that  at  Bamah  cannot  be  proved.)  The  public 
and  powerful  agency    exercised  from  this  time  forward  by 

VOL.  II.  s 
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tliose  who  filled  the  prophetic  office,  shows  that  a  contemplattre 
life  passed  in  sednsion  from  the  world  was  out  of  the  question 
for  those  who  were  members  of  the  association  of  prophets. 
This  agency,  after  Samuel  had  founded  the  kingdom,  and 
delivered  np  to  the  king  the  authority  he  had  exercised  as 
judge,  may  be  defined  as  that  of  watchmen  to  the  theo- 
cracy, whence  the  prophets  are  frequently  designated  D^V  or 
ITBSp  (oomp.  Mic.  viL  4 ;  Jer.  vL  17  ;  Ezek.  iii.  17,  xxxiii.  7)* 
This  office  of  watchman,  moreover,  was  to  be  exercised  both 
towards  the  nation  in  general  and  the  holders  of  theocratic 
offices  in  particular,  especially  the  king,  whose  conduct  could 
not  on  theocratic  principles  be  inspected  and  controlled  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  but  only  by  the  immediate 
agents  of  Jehovah.  To  try  the  ways  of  the  nation  and  its 
leaders  by  their  conformity  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Divine 
covenant  (comp.  as  the  principal  passage  Jer.  vi.  27) — to  insist 
with  inexorable  severity  upon  the  dignity  and  sole  sovereignty 
of  Jehovah — ^to  testify  unreservedly  before  high  and  low,  and 
especially  before  the  theocratic  office-bearers,  against  every 
declension  from  Him  and  from  His  law — to  proclaim  the 
Divine  judgments  against  the  obdurately  disobedient,  and  to 
be  in  some  circumstances  themselves  the  executioners  thereof, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  promise,  when  needful,  deliverance  and 
blessing,  such  were  the  duties  which  constituted  the  political 
agency  of  the  prophets, — an  agency  which  must  be  classed 
neither  with  that  of  ministers  and  councillors  of  state,  nor  with 
that  of  popular  leaders  and  demagogues,  in  the  fashion  in  which 
it  has  often  been  attempted  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
them.  One  duty  pertaining  to  this  office  of  watchman  was 
that  of  writing  the  theoeroHe  hUtoryj  whose  object  it  was  to 
portray,  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  counsels  and  of  the  invioIaUa 
ordinance  of  Divine  retribution,  the  manner  in  which  Israel 
had  hitherto  been  led — to  pass  judgment  on  the  past  condition 
of  the  people,  and  especially  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  their 
kings,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  law — to  point  oat  by 
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their  fate  the  reality  of  the  Divine  threats  and  promises ;  and 
in  all  these  ways  to  hold  up,  for  the  warning  and  comfort  of 
f ntnre  generations,  the  mirror  of  the  history  of  their  forefathers, 
the  so-called  ^  theocratic  pragmatism'*  (9). . 

(1)  Compare  on  this  subject  especially  EeiFs  CommenJUiry 
on  the  Books  of  Samuel^  1864,  §  146  sqq.  There  is  scarcely 
any  subject  of  Old  Testament  history  and  theology  which  could 
formerly  boast  of  having  excited  so  large  a  share  of  interest 
and  investigation  as  the  so-called  schools  of  the  prophets.  The 
less  was  known  of  them,  the  more  might  be  made  of  them, 
and  hence  every  one  saw  in  them  what  he  wanted  to  see. 
The  copious  literature  to  which  they  have  given  rise  is  recorded 
in  Kranichfeld's  De  iisy  quce  in  V,  T,  commetnorantury  prophet" 
arum  eodetaixbusj  1861,  p.  2.  On  the  one  hand,  Jerome,  the 
reverer  of  monasticism,  sees  in  them  the  earliest  monasteries 
(see  the  passages  to  this  effect  in  Vitringa,  de  synag,  vet.  ed.  2, 
p.  351) ;  on  the  other,  the  Babbinists  regard  them  as  tsn'ip'^ria 
(see  the  notices  in  Alting's  historia  academiarum  hebrcearum 
in  the  Academical  Dissertations  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works, 
p.  242  sqq.).  In  like  manner,  most  modems  have  looked  upon 
them  as  kinds  of  colleges,  in  which  were  found,  as  Vitringa,  id. 
p.  350,  expresses  it,  philosophi  et  theologi  et  tluologus  eandidati 
sdentia  rerum  divinarum  sedulo  incumbenteB  sub  ductu  unius 
alieujus  doctoris.  So,  too,  does  Hering  (Abhandlung  von  den 
Sehulen  der  Propheten^  1777,  p.  34  sq.)  designate  them  as 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  educating  skilful  instructors  of  the 
people,  fit  superintendents  of  public  worship,  and  upright 
oTerseers  of  the  church;  saying  that  matters  were  there  ex* 
poanded  which  it  was  necessary,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  times,  for  the  future  teacher,  priest,  or  Levite  to  know,  for 
the  due  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  Hering  opposes  this 
view  especially  to  the  DeisiSy  who,  regarding  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  chiefly  as  freethinkers,  choose  also  to 
view  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  the  same  light.  Accord- 
ing e.g.  to  Morgan,  they  were  not  merely  seats  of  scientific 
illaminism,  in  which  history,  rhetoric,  poetry,  natural  science, 
and  above  all,  moral  philosophy  were  studied,  but  they 
specially  subsenred  the  purposes  of  poliUcal  opposition  (comp* 
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Lechler,  Ge$cL  des  engL  Deismusj  p.  380  sq. ;  Hering,  id.  p. 
21).  Modems  have,  after  the  precedent  of  Tennemann,  com- 
pared them  to  the  Pythagorean  association;  while  others,  on 
the  contrary,  have  regarded  them  as  singing  academies^  The 
latest  advocate  of  the  view  which  looks  upon  them  as  edoca* 
tional  establishments  properly  so  called,  is  Herzfeld  {Geseh.  des 
Volie^  Israely  ii.  p.  4).  According  to  him,  Samnel  is  said  to 
have  instructed  the  yoang  in  the  pore  idea  of  Jahveh  and  the 
history  of  their  native  land,  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  making 
the  majority  enlightened  believers  in  Jahveh,  who,  retoming 
to  their  respective  domestic  circles,  would  there  exercise  a  very 
salutary  influence,  and  of  educating  the  more  gifted  for  actnal 
prophets.     (Article  Propheteitthum  des  A .  71) 

(2)  On  the  latter,  see  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  §  174. 

(3)  Saul,  who  met  them  when  sent  by  Samuel,  was  himself 
affected  by  the  power, of  the  prophetic  spirit,  and  began  to 
prophesy. 

(4)  In  this  assembly,  also,  first  the  messengers  of  Saul  and 
then  himself  were  affected  by  the  prophetic  spirit, — a  fact  mani* 
fested  in  the  case  of  the  latter  by  a  convulsive  state. 

(5)  Similar  extraordinary  phenomena  are  recorded  also  of 
the  oldest  Christian  churches,  especially  the  Corinthian  (cooip. 
1  Cor.  xtv.  24);  the  Camisards  and  other  phenomena  of 
ecclesiastical  history  may  here  be  mentioned. 

(6)  In  the  very  variously  understood  passage,  1  Sam.  x.  12, 
the  words  ^^  who  is  their  father?  *'  can  hardly  be  taken  to  mean 
^  who  ia  their  president  t"  which  would  here  be  a  very  idle 
inquiry.  They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  retort  to  the 
astonished  inquiry  of  ver.  11,  <^what  is  come  to  tlie  son  of 
Kish  T  **  which  they  answer  by  the  question,  ^^  who  then  is  their 
father?'*  i.^.  have  they  then  the  gift  of  prophecy  in  virtue  of  a 
privilege  of  birth  t 

(7)  It  is,  however,  nndoubtedly  probable  that  the  cultivatioo 
of  sacred  music  by  the  prophets  mainly  contributed  to  the  im- 
pulse given  to  it  from  the  time  of  David,  who  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  association  of  prophets  at  Ramah,  and  even, 
according  to  1  Sam.  xix.  18,  himself  sojourned  there  for  a 
time.  There  is  so  close  a  connection  between  sacred  song  and 
prophecy,  that  the  former  is  itself  called  prophesying,  1  Chion. 
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xxr.  2  sq. ;  and  the  chief  singers  appointed  by  David  (zxv.  1,  5 ; 
2  Chron.  xsix.  30,  xxxv.  15)  are  called  prophets  and  seers. 
(Art  Pddagogik  des  A.  21) 

(8)  Comp.  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  and  T^hat  Thenias,  on  1  Sam. 
xix.  19,  xxii.  5,  remarks  on  the  traces  of  sketches  of  the  life  of 
David  made  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  The  foundations 
of  that  great  historical  woric  composed  during  successive  cen- 
turies by  the  prophets,  so  frequently  appealed  to  as  an  authority 
in  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  still  extant,  though  re-compiled,  in 
the  time  of  the  chronicler,  may  have  been  already  laid.  With 
respect  to  the  disputed  question — which  cannot  in  this  place  be 
farther  gone  into — as  to  the  relation  of  the  writings  quoted  in 
the  Books  of  Chronicles  under  the  names  of  prophets  (the 
words  of  the  seer  Samuel,  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  of  the  seer 
Gad,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah,  the  vision  of  Ye'di,  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Shemaiah,  of  Iddo  the  seer,  the  writing  of  Isaiah, 
etc.)  to  the  above-mentioned  annals,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
former  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  chronicler  not  as 
separate  writings,  but  as  component  parts  of  the  latter  great 
work,  which  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  Jehu  and  Isaiah,  2  Chron.  xx.  34, 
xxxii.  32.  The  theory  of  Movers  and  others,  however,  that 
individual  portions  of  the  Books  of  Kings  are  designated  in 
Chronicles  by  the  names  of  prophets,  as  above  cited,  only 
becanse  narratives  concerning  the  prophets  in  question  occur 
in  them,  is  unnatural.  Far  rather  does  the  chronicler,  as  he 
unmistakeably  says,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22,  with  respect  to  the 
history  of  Uzziah  by  Isaiah,  regard  the  books  on  which  his  own 
work  is  founded  as  the  actual  compositions  of  prophets.  The 
connection  between  the  writing  of  history  and  the  prophetic 
call  will  become  more  evident  as  we  proceeds 

(9)  An  expression  quite  harmless  in  itself,  yet  capable  of 
leading  to  a  total  misconception  if  the  view  of  history  imparted 
to  the  prophets  in  virtue  of  that  spiritual  vision  which  disclosed 
to  them  the  connection  of  things,  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a 
talent  for  so  representing  events  as  to  accommodate  history 
to  subjective  tendencies. 
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§163. 

The  Foundation  of  the  liraeUU  Kingdom^     Conseeration 

of  the  King  (1). 

We  hftT8  already  glanced  at  the  dnfj  made  incambent  on 
those  who  filled  the  office  of  prophets,  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Israelite  kingdom.  This  came  to  pass  in  the  following  manner. 
In  spite  of  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  different  tribes,  among 
which  that  of  Ephraim  laid  special  claim  to  superiority  (comp. 
Judg.  viii.  1,  xii.  1),  the  tribulation  experienced  during  the 
times  of  the  judges  had  made  the  people  conscious  of  their 
need  of  a  national  union,  by  which  the  several  tribes  might  be 
bound  together.  The  royal  dignity,  with  hereditary  sncces- 
sion,  had  already  been  offered  to  Gideon,  and  refused  by  him 
on  theocratic  principles,  Judg.  viii.  23  (2).  After  his  death, 
a  kingdom  was  set  up  **  over  Israel,**  ix.  22,  in  Shechem,  by 
his  illegitimate  son  Abimelech,  which,  however,  extended  to 
only  a  portion  of  the  nation,  and  lasted  but  three  years.  The 
people  having  at  last  experienced  under  Samuel  the  advantages 
of  national  unity,  and  fearing  the  dangers  still  threatening 
them  from  east  and  west  (in  the  first  place  from  the  Am- 
monites, but  also,  comp.  ix.  16,  still  from  the  Philistines),  and 
at  the  same  time  apprehensive  of  the  tyranny  of  SamueFs  sons, 
expressed  still  more  strongly  their  desire  for  a  king,  on  whom 
the  command  of  the  army  and  the  administration  of  justice 
might  regularly  devolve, — a  king  '<  like  all  the  nations,"  viiL 
5,  20.  This  request,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  made  to 
Samuel,  was  a  denial  of  the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah,  a  renun- 
ciation of  their  own  glory  as  the  theocratic  people,  and  a  mis- 
conception of  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  the  covenant  God, 
inasmuch  as  a  faulty  constitution,  and  not  their  own  departure 
from  God  and  His  law,  was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
misfortunes  they  had  hitherto  experienced;  while  their  hope  of  a 
better  future  was  therefore  founded  upon  the  institution  of  an 
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earthly  goYernment,  and  not  upon  the  return  of  the  people  to 
their  God.  Hence  the  Divine  answer,  Tiii.  7,  ^^they  have 
rejected  me  that  I  should  not  reign  oyer  them*"  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  as  the  Divine  providence  does  not  exclude  the 
employment  of  human  agents  as  its  instruments,  so  neither  was 
an  earthly  kingdom  of  necessity  opposed  to  the  theocracy ;  nay, 
since  the  people  had  shown  themselves  incapable  of  uniting  in 
an  ideal  onion,  the  kingship  might — if  the  king,  in  obedience  to 
the  theocratic  principle,  were  regarded  not  as  an  autocrat  but 
as  the  organ  of  Jehovah — even  become  the  means  of  confirming 
the  theocracy.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  Samuel  acted, 
after  having  obtained  God^s  permission  to  grant  the  desire  of 
the  people*  To  make  it  evident  that  the  Divine  choice  was 
entirely  independent  of  earthly  considerations,  it  was  not  a 
man  of  importance^  but  one  as  yet  unknown,  of  the  least 
family  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  (ix.  21),  who  was  raised  to 
the  throne  (3)»  The  consecration  to  the  kingship  was  effected, 
accordii^  to  aneient  and  already  assumed  (Judg.  ix.  8,  15) 
usage,  by  anointing,  a  rite  performed  by  Samuel  on  Saul,  1  Sam. 
X*  1,  and  subsequently  on  David,,  xvi.  3,  and  repeated  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  after  his  actual  entrance  upcm  the  govern- 
ment, 2  Sam.  ii..  4,  v..  3,  by  the  elders  of  the  people.  The 
royal  anointing  is  also  mentioned  in*  the  eases^  of  Absalom,  xix. 
11;  Solomon,.  1  Ejngs  i.  39  (by  the  high  priest);  Joash, 
2  Elinga  ix*  12^;.  Jehoahaa,  xxiii.  80  f  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes,  in  that  of  Jehu,,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  prophet.  The  anointing  of  a  king  is 
nowhere  else  spoken  of, — a  circumstance  which  has  given  support 
to  the  rabbinic  view,  that  this  rite  was  only  practised  at  the  ele- 
vation of  a  new  dynasty,  or  when  an  exceptional  case  of  succes- 
sion occurred,  but  omitted  when  the  succession  was  regular  (4). 
If  this  view  is  correct,  anointing  must  be  regarded  as  a  rite 
whose  efficacy  continued  as  long  as  the  regular  succession  to  the 
throne  was  uninterrupted.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  consistent 
with  the  Old  Testament  notion  of  the  connection  of  the 
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dynasty  with  its  founder, — t^^.  n^?te,  the  Lord*8  anointed, 
being  the  usual  designation  of  the  theocratic  king  (comp.  such 
passages  as  Ps«  xx.  7,  xzviii.  10,  Ixxzix.  39,  52,  etc.)  (5). 
Anointing  was  a  symbol  of  endowment  with  the  Divine  Spirit 
(comp,  1  Sam.  x.  1  in  connection  with  ver.  9  sq.,  xvi.  13),  the 
gift  which  is  the  condition  of  a  wise,  just,  and  powerful  govern- 
ment,— all  ability  to  rule  righteously  being  but  an  outflow  of 
Divine  wisdom  (Prov.  viii.  1^  sq.)  (6).  Anointing  made  the 
king's  person  both  sacred  and  inviolable  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  7, 
xxvi.  9,  compared  with  2  Sam.  ix.  22)  (7).  In  Saul's  case,  his 
institution  in  the  regal  functions,  by  his  public  presentation 
before  the  assembled  people,  1  Sam.  x.  .20  sqq.,  on  which  occa* 
siou  Samuel  announced  to  them  ^^  the  manner  of  .the  kingdom,'* 
and  wrote  it  in  a  book  which  was  laid  up  before  the  Lord,  ue. 
deposited  with  the  Thorah  in  the  sanctuary,  did  not  take  place 
till  after  his  consecration.  What  Samuel  explained  to  the 
people  as  the  manner  of  the  king,  viii.  11  sqq.,  is  not  intended 
here,  as  the  passage  has  so  frequently  been  misunderstood,  for 
the  latter  would  have  been  that  of  a  king  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  people  desired,  ^'  like  the  kings  of  the  heathen  nations"  (8). 
We  afterwards  find,  2  Kings  xi.  12,  that  a  copy  of  the  law  was, 
in  accordance  with  the  injunction  Dent.  xvii.  18  sq.,  presented 
to  the  king  together  with  the  crown.  Saul  having  by  m 
victorious  war  obtained  the  recognition  of  the  people  (cb.  xi.), 
Samuel  retired  from  the  office  of  judge,  to  execute  from 
henceforth  only  the  duties  of  prophet,  and  of  watchman  of  the 
theocracy. 

(1)  See  my  article  Konige  Konigtlium  in  Israel  in  Herzog's 
ReaUncyclop.  viii.  p.  10  sq. 

(2)  Judg.  viii.  23 :  ^^  I  will  not  rule  t>ver  you,  neither  shall 
my  son  rule  over  you :  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you." 

(3)  A  similar  mode  of  proceeding  was  observed  at  the 
choice  of  David,  1  Sam.  xvi.  7,  comp.  with  2  Sam.  vii.  8, 18, 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  70. 

(4)  Comp.  the  still  very  useful  work  of  Schickard,  jm  ngium 
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HebrceoTum  e.  animadvers.  J.  B.  Carpzovii^  1674,  p.  77  ;  J.  6. 
Carpzov,  app.  hist,  erit.  ant,  sacr.  p.  56. 

(5)  On  the  question  whether  at  a  royal  anointing  ordinary 
oil  or  the  priestly  anointing  oil  was  employed,  a  question  to 
which  the  Old  Testament  offers  no  certain  answer,  see  Carpzov, 
id.  The  former  view  is  favoured  by  1  Kings  i.  39,  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
21.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  P^,  the  standing  expression 
for  the  anointing  of  the  high  priest  (see  §  96),  is  sometimes 
also  used  of  the  royal  anointing,  1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  2  Kings  ix.  3. 

(6)  Compare  the  description  of  Messiah,  the  ideal  of  Israelite 
kingship,  in  Isa.  xi.  1  sqq. , 

(7)  Other  ceremonies  .seem  to  have  been  combined  with 
anointing,  especially  that  of  placing  on  the  king's  head  the 
eroum-diademj  *)T3,  2  Kings  xi.  12,  as  the  token  of  royal 
dignity,  2  Sam.  i.  10 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  40,  cxxxii.  18.  The  king 
did  not  wear  both  diadem  and  crown ;  but  the  crown  was  pro- 
bably not  of  the  shape  now  used,  but  rather  a  diadem.  ^^^.^,  in 
£zek.  xxi.  31,  as  everywhere,  is  the  head-gear,  not,  as  Gesenius 
snpposes,  of  the  king,  but  of  the  high  priest.  See  on  this  sub- 
ject  Hengstenberg,  ChrUtol.  des  A,  T,  ii.  sec.  2,  p.  566.  The 
other  royal  insignia,  the  sceptre,  instead  of  which  Saul  seems  to 
have  borne  a  lance  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  xxii.  6),  the  throne,  etc., 
need  no  further  mention. 

(8)  Neither,  however,  can  a  constitution  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  or  a  compact  between  ruler  and  people,  be 
supposed* 


SECOND    DIVISION. 
PERIOD  OP  THE  UNDIVIDED  KINGDOM. 

I.  SAUL. 

§164. 

The  history  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  undivided  king- 
dom 18  separated  by  the  reigns  of  its  three  monarchs  into  three 
sections,  essentially  differing  in  character. 
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The  reign  of  Saul  at  once  displays  the  kingdom  in  conflict 
with  the  theocratic  principle  advocated  bj  the  prophets.  Sanl 
fell  a  victim  to  his  efforts  to  render  the  kingdom  independent, 
though  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  seems  un- 
doubtedly to  have  supported  the  reforming  zeal  of  Samnely  by 
his  extermination  of  necromancy  (1  Sam.  zxviii.  9).  He  re- 
garded his  royal  duties  chiefly,  however,  on  their  warlike  side, 
which  the  dangers  constantly  menacing  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Philistines  never  suffered  him  to  lose  sight  of  (1  Sam«  ziii. 
8-14)  (1).  That  his  submission  to  the  prophet  was  not  un- 
limited, was  shown  by  even  the  first  test  imposed  upon  him  by 
Samuel,  viz.  that  of  waiting  seven  days  before  the  sacrifice 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  8-14,  compared  with  z.  8),  on  which  account 
Samuel  announced  to  him  that  his  kingdom  should  not  en- 
dure (2).  Ignoring,  nevertheless,  the  evident  consistency  with 
which  the  prophet  treated  him,  and  transgressing  his  command 
for  the  second  time  after  his  victorious  contest  with  the  Amalek- 
ites,  ch.  zv.,  against  whom  he  failed  to  ezecute  the  Ckeremj 
the  Divine  sentence  of  rejection  was  immediately  pronounced 
against  him.  The  answer  then  given  by  Samuel,  ver.  22  sq^  to 
the  king,  when  he  sought  to  palliate  his  disobedience,  contains 
what  may  be  called  the  programme  of  prophetship,  which,  as 
the  office  of  the  Spirit,  was  to  censure  all  hypocrisy,  and  to 
advocate,  in  opposition  to  all  self-righteousness,  the  sole  supre- 
macy of  the  Divine  will  (3).  In  the  ezecution  of  his  oflBoe, 
the  prophet  was  not  permitted  to  yield  to  that  human  sympathy 
with  which  Samuel  personally  felt  for  Saul  (see  zv.  11, 
zvi.  1).  From  this  time  forward  Saul  was  gradually  bot 
certainly  approaching  the  consummation  of  his  tragic  fate. 
Samuel  anointed  the  shepherd  David,  the  youngest  son  of 
Jesse,  a  descendant  of  Buth  the  Moabitess, — who,  as  a  convert 
from  heathenism,  had  been  incorporated  into  the  covenant 
people  (Buth  iv.  22), — king  in  his  stead.  Samnel  seems  after 
this  to  have  retired  into  the  seclusion  of  the  association  of  pro- 
phets at  Bamah.    The  prophets  held  no  further  interooorse  with 
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Saul :  David  was  now  in  their  eyes  the  lawful  king^  and  with 
him,  as  appears  from  1  Sam.  zxiL  by  they  associated  as  far  as 
practicable  (4).  Saul,  however,  utterly  consumed  his  strength 
in  persecuting  David  and  all  whom  he  regarded  as  his  ad- 
herents. His  whole  existence  was  embittered  by  saspicion  of 
those  about  him,  till  at  length  the  unhappy  king,  after  seeking 
coonsel  from  the  shades  of  the  dead,  and  receiving  as  a  sentence 
from  the  mouth  of  the  departed,  that  prophetic  testimony 
which  he  had  despised  when  announced  by  the  living,  perished 
by  his  own  hand,  after  an  unsuccessful  battle  against  the 
Philistines  (5). 

(1)  1  Sam.  siv.  52 :  ^'  When  Saul  saw  any  strong  man,  or  any 
valiant  man,  he  took  him  unto  him." 

(2)  I  cannot  here  enter  into  particulars ;  comp.  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  point  in  Ewald's  Geschichte  Israels^  i.  sec.  2,  p.  477 
sqq.,  iii.  sec.  3,  p.  41  sqq.,  and  the  whole  of  his  excellent  treat- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Saul,  which  is  one  of  the  best  portions  of 
this  work. 

(3)  1  Sam.  XV.  22  sq. :  '^  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in 
bnmt-offerings  and  sacrifices  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  t  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams :  for  rebellion  is  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and 
stubbornness  is  iniquity  and  idolatry.  Because  thou  hast  re- 
jected the  word  of  the  Lord,  He  hath  also  rejected  thee  from 
being  king." 

(4)  The  prophet  Gad,  mentioned  1  Sam.  xxii.  5,  and  subse- 
quently reappearing  in  the  history  of  David,  was  probably  a 
member  of  the  association  of  prophets  at  Bamah. 

(5)  The  narrative  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  of  Saul's 
gradual  accomplishment  of  his  tragic  fate  after  being  forsaken 
by  God,  and  the  Books  of  Samuel  in  general,  are  the  most 
complete  portion  of  Old  Testament  history ;  while  the  vivid  and 
graphic  descriptions,  and  the  sharpness  and  delicacy  with  which 
the  chief  characters  are  portrayed,  are  excellent  even  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  On  the  subject  last  mentioned,  comp. 
especially  the  article  Die  Gesehichte  von  der  Zauberin  in  Endor 
in  the  Erlanger  ZiiUchri/l  fUr  ProtesL  und  Kirchcy  1851,  Sep- 
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tember,  p.  133  sqq.  Saul  is  therein  very  justly  characterized 
as  of  ^'  a  demoniac  nature,  quickly  rushing  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  enthusiastic  in  pleasure,  deeply  depressed  in  sorrow, 
and  finally  sinking  beneath  the  waves  of  despair.'' 


n.  DAVIIX 

5  165. 

History  of  his  Seigny  his  Theocratic  Position  and  Personal 

Religiotis  Development. 

It  was  only  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  he  belonged, 
that  David  was  at  firsrt  acknowledged  king.  The  other  tribes 
still  adhered  to  the  house  of  Saul^  and  even  after  the  murder 
of  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  this  division  of  the  state  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  Not  till  after  David  had  reigned 
seven  and  a  half  years  in  Hebron  did  he  receive  the  submission 
of  all  Israel,  in  a  form  in  which  the  theocratic  principle  is 
expressly  recognised  (2  Sam.  v.  2  sqq.)  (1).  Thus  began  the 
powerful  reign  of  David,  during  which,  by  a  series  of  success- 
ful wars,  he  rendered  the  kingdom  of  Israel  not  only  indepen- 
dent of  external  oppression,  but  also  extended  its  northern  and 
eastern  boundary  to  the  Euphrates,  and  raised  himself  to  a 
position  of  power  which  inspired  other  nations  with  fear  (comp. 
Ps.  xviii.  44).  Thus  is  the  kingship  of  David  a  type  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  overcomes  the  world  (2).  Israel,  how- 
ever, as  the  people  of  God,  was  not  to  realize  its  vocation  to 
the  rulership  of  the  world,  which  is  indeed  the  aim  of  the 
theocracy  (Ps.  ii.),  in  the  way  of  a  conquering  secular  state ; 
hence  the  condemnation  of  that  numbering  of  the  people  insti- 
tuted by  David  (2  Sam.  xxlv. ;  1  Chron.  xxi.),  which  was  pro- 
bably designed  to  lead  to  the  complete  military  organization  of 
the  nation  (3).  This  occurrence,  in  which  the  prophet  Gad 
was  conspicuous,  and  the  appearance  of  Nathan  in  the  well- 
known  case  (2  Sam.  3ui.),  show  that  the  prophets  were  mindful 
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of  their  office  as  watchmen  and  reprovers  of  the  king,  even 
under  David  (4).  In  general^  however,  we  now  see  the  two 
offices  eaereieed  harmoniouely.  For  David  was  himself  filled 
vrith  the  idea  of  a  theocratic  ruler:  his  life  and  acts  were 
foanded  on  the  one  thought  of  being  found  as  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  the  God  who  had  chosen  him  and  taken  him  from  the 
sheepfolds  to  feed  His  people  (Ps.  Ixxviii. .  70-72).  This  is 
testified  by  several  of  his  psalms,! — by  that  mirror  of  kings,  Ps. 
ci.,  in  which  he  portrays  a  sovereign  as  a  righteous  jndge,  and 
the  song  of  thanksgiving,  Ps.  xviii.,  which,  after  being  vic- 
torious over  all  his  enemies,  he  sang  unto  the  God  who  had 
girded  him  with,  strength  for  the  conflict,  and  subdued  the 
nations  under  him  (5).  The  union  of  the  kingship  with  the 
Divine  mlership,  in  virtue  of  which  the  king  was  settled  in 
Jehovah's  house  and  kingdom,  1  Chron..  xvii.  14  Q^  I  will  settle 
him.  in  my  house  and  in  my  kingdom  ")y — sat  upon  the  throne 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah,  xxviii.  5,  xxix.  23  (more  briefly: 
<<  upon  the  throne  of  God"), — was  effected  even  externally  when 
the  hill  of  Zion,  which  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government,  was  also  made  the  seat 
of  the  sanctuary  by  the  installation  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
(2  Sam.  vi.),  which  was  now  again  brought  out  of  concealment. 
For  although  sacrificial  services  were  still  performed  in  the  old 
tabernacle,  which  was  at  the  high  place  at  Gibeon  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  37-42,  comp.  2  Chron..  i.  3  sqq.),  the  hill  of  Zion,  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  Ps.ix.  12,  Ixxiv.  2,  Ixxvi.  3,  Ixxviii. 
68,  was  from  this  time  forth  the  centre  of  the  theocracy. 
Thence  proceeded,  according  to  Ps.  iii.  5,  xx.  3,  cx..2,  and  other 
passages,  the  manifestations  of  God's  grace  and  power ;  while 
every  hope  of  the  glorification  and  perfection^  of  the  Divine 
kingdom  was  united  to  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God,  xlvi.  5, 
the  city  of  the  great  King,  xlviii.  3,  whose  foundations  were 
upon  the  holy  hills,  Ixxxvii.  1,  which,  in  its  strong,  retired, 
and  protected  situation,  was  itself  a  symbol  of  the  church  of 
Gody  cxxv.  1  sq.,  and  of  which  all  the  nations  of  the  eartb 
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and  other  poets  of  his  timesa  copious  supply  of  sacred  songs,  that 
they  could  duly  learn  how  to  bring  before  God  in  music  and 
song  the  joy  and  grief,  the  hope  and  fear,  the  prayer  and  praise 
that  moved  their  inmost  hearts  It  is  impossible  to  rate  too 
highly  the  treasure  that  Israel  possessed  in  the  Psalms,  that 
copy-book  of  the  saints,  as  Luther  called  them ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  it  vras  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Psalms  that  the 
word  of  God  dwelt  in  the  homes  of  Israel,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge o£  the  sacred  history  was  kept  up  among  the  people. 

(1)  In  2  Sam.  v.  2  the  people  express — in  perfect  accord- 
auce  with  Deut.  xvii.  15 — their  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine 
call  of  David :  ^^  The  Lord  said  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  feed  my 
people  Israel,  and  thou  shalt  be  ruler  over  Israel ; "  and  David 
hereupon  concludes  a  covenant  before  the  Lord,  with  the 
people  as  represented  by  their  elders.  The  expression  rps 
.  .  .  on?  nna5,  ver.  8,  involving  the  notion  that  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  had  not  equal  rights  (comp.  §  80  above),  should 
be  observed. 

(2)*  Hence  all  the  attributes  of  the  latter  are  ascribed  to 
him :.  he  is  destined  to  subdue  the  heathen  (Ps.  xviii.  44,  48) ; 
his  dominion  is  to  extend  to  the  end  of  the  earth  (ii.  8,  comp. 
Ixxii.  8,  etc.),  and  is  of  continual  and  eternal  duration  (2  Sam. 
vii.  16,.xxiii.  5),  etc.     (Art.  Kings  of  hraeL) 

(3)  See  on  this  narrative  §  200,  and  Ewald  in  the  10th 
Jahrb.  der  hibL  WUsenseliaftj  p.  34  sqg. 

(4)  When  Gad  is  called  Dand^s  seer,  2  Sam.  xxiv*  11, 
1  Chron.  xxi.  9,  there  is  no  reference  to  any  special  official 
position  at  court,  in  the  sense  in  which  court  prophets  have 
been  spoken  of,  as  a  kind  of  king's  privy  councillors.  The 
independence  of  the  prophetic  office  is  witnessed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  is  no  mention  of  prophets  in  those 
passages  in  which  the  officials  of  David  and  Solomon  are 
enumerated  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  23;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  32 
sqq. ;  1  Kings  iv.  2  sqq.),  though  even  the  high  priests 
appear  in  these  lists  of  royal  functionaries  (art  PropheUnilium 
des  A,  71). 

(5)  Hence  all  his  successors  are,  ki  the  history  of  the  kings 
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of  Israel,  judged  according  to  their  conformity  to  David's 
example;  the  highest  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they 
walked  in  the  ways  of  David. 

(6)  On  the  importance  of  the  situation  of  Jerusalem,  see 
Ritter*s  Erdkundey  svi.  p.  297 :  ^^  Jerusalem,  built  in  the  middle 
of  Judea,  out  of  the  great  roads  of  communication  with  the 
East,  protected  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, — on  the 
east  by  the  wilderness  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  north  and  west 
by  the  most  difficult  mountain-passes  of  Syria  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  deserts  of  Edom,  extending 
far  beyond  Hebron  and  the  plains  of  undulating  sands  spread 
out  before  Egypt, — itself  standing  on  high  rocky  ground,  with- 
out rich  plains,  almost  without  arable  fields,  without  a  river, 
nay,  almost  without  natural  springs  or  depth  of  soil, — this  Jeru- 
salem has  nevertheless  acquired  an  importance  among  capitals 
with  which  only  that  of  Home  and  Constantinople  in  the  West 
can  be  compared."  Ps.  cxxv.  1 :  "  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth 
for  ever.  As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so 
the  Lord  is  round  about  His  people  from  henceforth,  even 
for  ever." 

(7)  Comp.  §  82.  1.  The  theocratic  king  is  the  son  of  God, 
the  first-bom  among  the  kings  of  the  earth  (2  Sam.  vii.  14 ;  Ps. 
ixix.  27  sq.,  comp.  ii.  7).  By  sonship  to  God  is  expressed 
chiefly  the  relation  of  love  and  faithfulness  in  which  God 
stands  to  the  ruler  of  His  people.  The  significance  of  sonship 
must  not,  however,  as  Hengstenberg,  speaking  of  Ps.  ii.  7, 
thinks,  be  limited  to  this  ;  but  the  term  further  implies  that  the 
theocratic  king  is  in  this  capacity  begotten  of  God  (comp.  Ps. 
ii*  7),  that  his  dignity  is  of  Divine  origin,  his  sovereignty  a 
reflection  of  the  Divine  glory  (comp.  Ps.  xxi.  4,  6).  In  like 
manner  are  the  judges  of  the  people  also  called  gods  and  sons 
of  the  Highest,  because  their  office  originates  in  the  judicial 
authority  of  God. 

(8)  Comp.  also  1  Chron.  xxix.  10;  1  Kings  viii.  14,  55. 
This  was  done,  however,  without  trenching  upon  the  special 
offices  of  the  priesthood.  For  the  assistance  of  the  priests  was 
not  excluded  from  the  sacrifices  of  kings,  2  Sam.  vi.  17 ;  1 
Kings  iii.  4 ;  2  Chron.  i.  6 ;  1  Kings  viii.  62  sqq.,  ix.  25  ;  nor 
is  it  anywhere  said  that  David  and  Solomon  performed  with 
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their  own  hands  the  sacrificial  functions  allotted  by  the  law 
to  the  priests. 

(9)   For  more  on  this  subject,  see  Development  of  the 
M^ianic  Idea^  in  the  didactic  section. 


§  166. 

Form  of  Worship  under  David  (1). 

That  building  of  the  temple  which  David  was  not  suffered 
to  accomplish,  was  at  all  events  prepared  for  hj  this  monarclL 
For  it  is  evident  from  2  Sam.  viii.  11  that  he  accumulated  con- 
siderable treoiures  for  the  sanctuary ,  by  dedicating  to  the  Lord 
all  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  booty  which  he  took  in  his  wan. 
The  numerical  statements  of  1  Chron.  xxii.  are  evidently  ex- 
cessive ;  but  Ewald  is  certainly  in  the  right  when  he  remiiks, 
that  unless  Solomon  on  entering  upon  the  government  had  foimd 
considerable  treasures,  he  could  not  so  quickly  have  commenced 
the  work  of  building.  David,  moreover,  manifested  an  active 
zeal  for  public  worship  j  which  manifested  itself,  in  the  first  plsce, 
with  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  priesthood  The  nam* 
tive  of  1  Sam.  xxii.  10,  according  to  which  Saul  caused  eightr- 
five  priests  to  be  put  to  death  in  one  day  at  Nob,  shows  that 
the  staff  of  priests  must  have  considerably  increased  during  the 
period  of  the  judges.  Zadok  of  the  line  of  Eleasar,  and 
Abiathar  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  great-grandson  of  Eli  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  tradition,  appear  contemporaneously  as  high 
priests  during  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  25)  (2).  Zadok 
being,  according  to  1  Chron.  zvi.  39,  stationed  at  the  tabemtde 
at  Gibeon,  Abiathar  must  have  officiated  in  the  sacred  tent  in 
which  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant  at  Jerusalem  (3).  Datid 
now  regularly  organized  (4)  ihepnestly  services^  by  dividing  the 
priests  into  twenty-four  classes  (nip7nD),  of  which  sixteen  be- 
longed to  the  line  of  Eleazar  and  eight  to  that  of  Ithamar,  1 
Chron.  xxiv.  3,  comp.  with  2  Chron.  viii.  14,  xzxv.  4  sqq.   Each 
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class  had  a  president  at  its  head ;  these  were  the  Q^^nbn  nb^^ 
xxxvi.  14,  Ezra  x.  5,  or  fi^?n3n  ^ew  (LXX.  a(yxpvr&;  r&v 
Upi<»v)y  Neh.  xii.  7,  called  also  enj?  nfc>,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  5  (comp. 
Isa.  sliii.  28)  (5).  Each  class  had  to  officiate  for  a  week,  viz. 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbalh,  2  Chron.  zxiii.  4  (6).  The  order 
of  the  classes  was  determined  by  lot ;  see  1  Chron.  xxiv.  (7). 
David  also  organized  the  service  of  the  Levites.  Opportunity 
for  using  this  was  chiefly  afforded  him  by  the  introduction  of 
music  into  public  worship,  in  which,  according  to  the  supple* 
mentary  notice  2  Chron.  xxix.  25,  he  is  said  to  have  followed 
the  Divine  directions  delivered  to  him  by  the  prophets  Gad  and 
Nathan.  This  service  of  song  thus  doing  justice  to  words  as 
well  as  acts  in  public  worship,  the  spirituality  of  the  temple 
service  was  increased, — the  matter  of  some  of  the  psalms  being, 
moreover,  directed  against  a  dead  extemalism  in  Divine  worship. 
This  b  manifest  even  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  David  had 
to  give  orders  with  respect  to  music  in  public  worship,  viz.  at 
the  bringing  up  of  Hie  ark  to  Mount  Zion  (1  Chron.  xiii.  2,  ch. 
XV.  sq.,  comp.  with  vi.  16  sqq.),  when  David,  as  we  are  told 
1  Chron.  XV.  16,  commanded  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites  '^  to 
appoint  their  brethren  the  singers,  with  stringed  instruments, 
harps,  and  lutes,  and  C3mibals,  to  sing  aloud  and  lift  up  the 
voice  with  joy."  For  Ps.  xxiv.  was  undoubtedly  con^posed 
upon  this  festive  occasion ;  and  its  teaching  is,  that  the  God 
who  now  80  graciously  condescends  to  make  His  entrance  into 
Zion  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  is  the  Creator  and  Lord  of 
the  earth,  the  ruler  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  that  he  only 
may  venture  to  approach  Him  in  His  holy  place,  who  has 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  who  has  not  lifted  up  his 
aonl  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.  Nor  less  do  we  re^ 
cognise  in  others  of  the  most  ancient  psalms  respecting  the 
sanctuary  on  Zion  {e,g,  Ps.  xv.  and  the  magnificent  song  of 
Asaph,  Ps.  1.)  the  echo  of  the  prophetic  words,  1  Sam.  xv.  22 
(see  above,  §  164  and  note  3)  (8).  According  to  1  Chron.  xvi. 
37  sqq.,  Asaph  and  his  kinsmen  were  appointed  singers,  and  the 
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Jedathttiutes,  Obed-edom  and  Hosah  and  their  kinsmen,  door* 
keepers  before  the  ark  at  Jemsalem ;  and  Heman  and  Jedu- 
thiin  singers,  and  the  sons  of  Jedathon  doorkeepers,  at  the 
tabernacle  at  Gibeon.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  David, 
with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  f  atore  temple,  arranged  a  more 
complete  organization  of  LeTitical  services  (1  Chion«  xxiiL  sq.), 
dividing  (ver.  3)  the  38,000  Levites  who  were  at  that  time  thirtj 
years  old  and  upwards  (9)  into  four  classes,  three  of  whom  bad 
charge  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  viz.  Ist,  the  servants  of 
the  priests  (24,000) ;  2dy  singers  and  musicians  (4000) ;  3d^ 
doorkeepers  (4000) ;  to  the  fourth  class,  called  officers  and 
judges,  was  delivered  the  care  of  external  affairs  (•^?^'!! 
njwnn,  tjlyI  29)  (10).  The  first  ckss  (11)  was  subdivided  into 
twenty-four  courses  corresponding  with  the  twenty-four  classes 
of  priests,  the  descendants  of  Gershon  constituting  six,  those  of 
Kohath  nine,  and  those  of  Merari  nine  courses  (12)  ;  the  class 
of  singers  and  minstrels  (xxv.  9  sqq.)  into  twenty-four  bands, 
each  of  which  had  a  president  and  eleven  masters  of  the  same 
family  at  its  head  (13).  The  service  of  the  doorkeepers  was 
organized  in  military  fashion,  the  notion  of  the  Lord's  encamp- 
ment in  the  wilderness  being  transferred  to  the  sanctuarr^ 
IX.  19 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  2  (14).  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
arrangements  instituted  by  David  could  not  be  fully  carried 
out  till  the  completion  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  as  is  indeed 
expressly  stated  2  Chron.  viii.  14  sq.  (15).  The  class  of  ser- 
vants to  the  priests  was  assisted  in  the  lower  kinds  of  service 
by  the  so-called  Nethinim.  The  temple  servants  {UpoSovXoi^ 
Joseph.  Antiq,  xi.  5.  1  sq.),  who  were  probably,  comp.  Aben 
Ezra  on  Ezra  ii.  43,  originally  the  descendants  of  the  Gibeon* 
ites,  whom  Joshua,  according  to  Josh.  ix.  27,  made  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation  and  for  tbe 
altar  for  all  times  (16),  are  thus  called  in  the  post-Babyloniao 
books  (1  Chron.  ix.  2 ;  Ezra  vii.  24,  etc.).  To  this  race,  hov- 
ever,  which  must  have  been  considerably  diminished  by  tbe 
bloody  persecution  raised  against  it  for  some  unknown  caase 
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bj  Saul  (2  Sam.  xkI  1),  were  added,  in  consideration  of 
the  necessities  of  the  increased  service^  servants  presented  by 
David  and  the  princes  for  the  use  of  the  sanctaary  (Ezra  viii. 
20),  i.e.  probably  slaves  acquired  as  military  booty,  and  also, 
according  to  ii.  58,  Neh.  vii.  60,  xi.  3,  sons  of  the  servants  of 
Solomon,  ue.  descendants  of  the  Canaanite  vassals  already 
mentioned,  §  111.  The  name  ^''^^  (ue.  traditiy  comp.  I^^?^?, 
Nam*  viii.  19)  finds  its  explanation,  Ezra  viii.  20,  *^^^  V^f 
^^  ^^  C^nferm  (whom  David  and  his  princes  gave  for  the 
service  of  the  Levites)  (17). 

(1)  The  present  section  must  be  viewed  as  a  continuation  of 
vhat  was  said  in  vol.  i.  (§  73  sq.)  on  the  Priesthood  and  Levite- 
ship  (comp.  also  §  158). 

(2)  Comp.  §  158.  According  to  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  1  Chron. 
xviii.  16,  xxiv.  3, 6,  Zadok  appears  on  an  equality  with  Ahime- 
lech  the  son  of  Abiathar.  Bertheau's  view  of  1  Chron.  xviii. 
16,  which  makes  Abiathar  have  a  son,  Ahimelech,  who  per- 
formed the  priestly  functions  in  conjunction  with  his  father, 
obviates  the  gross  confusion  arising  from  the  ordinary  view. 

(3)  It  is  indeed  possible  that  in  pre-Davidic  times,  and 
during  the  disintegration  of  the  theocracy,  priests  of  both  lines 
may  have  jointly  performed  high  -  priestly  functions.  The 
statement  of  Josephns  (AnL  viii.  1.  3),  that  the  priests  of  the 
lioe  of  Phinehas  (i.e.  Eleazar)  lived  in  a  private  condition, 
while  the  line  of  Ithamar  was  in  possession  of  the  high-priestly 
dignity,  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  conjecture. 

(4)  Absolutely  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  lines  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  shared  among  themselves 
the  priestly  functions  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  post- 
Mosaic  history.  For  a  statement  of  Jewish  tradition  on  this 
I)oint,  see  the  article  PriesterUinm  im  ^.  T.  in  Herzog's  Realency-^ 
clop.  xii.  p.  182. 

(5)  The  D^jqan  ^jpr  (Isa.  xxxvii.  2 ;  2  Kings  xix.  2),  on  the 
contrary,  are  those  priests  whose  age  entitled  them  to  respect, 
vjiile  the  O^b  of  Jer.  xxxv.  4,  explained  by  Movers  {krit. 
Vnieril  uber  die  Chronikj  p.  284)  as  also  denoting  the  chiefs 
of  the  priestly  classes,  are  generally  no  priests  at  all. 

(6)  2  Kings  xi.  9,  in  whatever  manner  the  relation  of  this 
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passage  to  the  narrative  in  Chronicles  may  be  viewed^  also 
points  to  an  exchange  of  temple  duty  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath. 

(7)  The  turns  of  the  respective  races  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar 
were  probably  so  arranged  (see  Bertheau  on  1  Chron.  xxiv.  6) 
that  one  house  of  Ithamar  followed  after  every  two  houses  of 
Eleazar.  Hence^  since  the  line  of  Eleazar  was  begun  with, 
Jehoiarib  and  Jedaiah  would  be  of  this  line,  and  Harim  of  that 
of  Ithamar,  etc.  In  opposition  to  the  view  of  Herzfeld  (Ges- 
chichte  des  Volke$  Itrael  vor  der  Zerstorung  des  eraten  TempeU^  i. 
p.  381  sqq.),  who  regards  the  reference  of  this  organization  of 
the  priestship  to  David  as  an  invention  of  the  Chronicleri  we 
would  only  here  mention  that  we  have,  in  Ezek.  viii.  16-18,  an 
evident  trace  of  this  division  of  the  priests  in  pre-Babylonian 
times;  for  those  twenty-five  men  worshipping  the  sun,  who  from 
their  location  could  be  none  but  priests,  must,  as  expositors 
after  the  precedent  of  Lightfoot  correctly  suppose,  be  the  High 
priest  and  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  priestly  orders.  Ho^r 
this  institution  was  subsequently  developed,  see  the  article 
quoted,  p.  185  sq. 

(8)  The  Levites  whom  David  summoned  to  bear  and  accom- 
pany the  ark,  were  divided  into  six  houses  under  as  many  heads, 
four  of  which  were  of  the  race  of  Kohath,  one  of  that  of 
Gershon,  and  one  of  that  of  Merari  (1  Chron.  xv.  5).  Besides 
musicians,  there  were  also  Levitical  doorkeepers,  D^Sb^  (ver.  23 
sq.),  of  whom  certain  were  also  musicians  (ver.  18). 

(9)  While  the  above  passages  presuppose  thirty  years  of  age 
as  the  period  at  which  official  duties  were  to  begin,  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  25  sqq.  tells  us  that  the  enactment  that  the  functions  of  the 
licvites  were  to  begin  at  their  twentieth  year — an  enactment 
made  in  consideration  of  the  circumstance  that,  since  the  trans- 
ference of  the  sanctuaiy  to  Jerusalem,  the  bearing  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  vessels  had  ceased,  and  the  service  had  thns 
been  lightened — is  to  be  attributed  to  David.  On  the  relation 
of  this  passage  to  those  cited  above,  see  Bertheau  in  loe.  The 
twentieth  year  was  henceforth  adopted  as  the  terminus  a  quo; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxi.  17,  Ezra  iii.  8. 

(10)  The  functions  assigned  to  those  classes  at  least  vbo 
served  at  the  sanctuary,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 
hereditary  in  the  same  families. 

(11)  These  also  seem  to  have  merely  borne  the  nameOTf) 
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comp.  Neh.  xiii.  5,  xiu  47 ;  yet  see,  on  the  other  hand,  1  Chron. 
ix.  14,  where  the  masicians  are  called  simply  Levites.  They 
assisted  the  priests  in  the  offices  enumerated  in  the  23d9  28th 
sq.,  and  31st  sq.  verses.  See  particulairs  in  the  article  quoted 
iu  Herzo^'s  Bealenayclop.  viii.  p.  355. 

(12)  The  guardians  of  the  treasures  of  the  sanctuary,  enu- 
merated 1  Chron.  xxvi.  20-28,  were  probably  chosen  from  this 
class. 

(13)  Of  the  choir  leaders,  four  were  sons  of  Asaph,  of  the 
house  of  Gershon  (comp.  1  Chron.  vi.  14-28) ;  six  sons  of 
Jeduthun,  who  is  correctly  identified  with  Ethan,  and  there- 
fore of  the  house  of  Merari  (ver.  29) ;  and  fourteen  sons  of 
Heman  of  tjbe  Korahites,  and  therefore  of  the  house  of  Kohath 
(vi.  18).  The  times  of  service  of  these  choirs  were  probably 
interchanged  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  classes  of 
priests.  The  share  of  the  congregation  in  the  musical  service 
of  the  sanctuary  seems  to  have  been  generally  limited  to  saying 
Amen  and  praising  the  Lord  (comp.  xvi.  36),  which  latter  refers 
to  such  doxological  formula  as  ^'  Hallelujah,''  ^^  O  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  gracious,''  etc.,  and  the  like  (comp. 
Jer.  xxxiii.  11).  On  the  other  hand,  psalms  were  sung  by  the 
people  themselves  in  festal  processions  (comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  26  sq.), 
and  on  the  occasion  of  their  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuary;  for 
which  latter  purpose  fifteen  of  the  Psalms  (Ps.  cxx.-^cxxxiv.), 
according  to  the  most  probable  e^lanation  of  their  titles,  com- 
bine to  form  a  special  group.  Some  of  these  psalms  are 
certainly  of  later  origin,  but  the  great  antiquity  of  the  custom 
is  confirmed  by  Isa.  xxx.  29.  The  last-named  passage  shows 
that  such  songs  were  especially  connected  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover  (compare  §  153  on  the  later  ritual). 

(14)  The  appointments  with  respect  to  these  classes,  1  Chron. 
xvi.  1-19,  presuppose  throughout  the  existence  of  the  temple 
(see  Stahelin,  Versuch  einer  Gesehichte  der  Verhdltnitse  des 
StammeB  Letij  in  the  Zeiiaehr.  der  deuUehen  morgenL  GeselUch. 
1835,  p.  720),  but  the  families  in  question  had  been  already 
employed  in  these  services.  For  three  families  of  doorkeepers 
are  mentioned,-*one  a  Korahite,  and  therefore  of  Kohath,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Meshelemiah  or  Shelemiah,  and  Zachariah 
his  first-born,  for  the  eastern  and  northern  sides,  Obed-edom 
for  the  southern,  and  Hosah  for  the  western  side.    Obed-edom 
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and  Hosah  have  already  been  mentioned  above.  Of  Shel 
moreover,  who  is  called  Shallam,  ix.  19,  and  his  son  Zac 
we  are  told,  ix.  22,  that  Samuel  and  David  appoint 
family  as  doorkeepers  to  the  tabernacle ;  nay,  the  remi 
information  is  appended,  that  their  ancestors  were  guard 
the  entrance  under  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  were  in  this  c 
placed  under  the  rule  of  Fbinehas, — ^a  statement  com 
which  nothing  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  which  is  c 
in  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  appointment,  which  comm 
the  race  of  Kohath  the  general  care  of  the  tabernacle, 
services  of  the  families  here  mentioned,  see  Herzfeld,  icL 
sqq. ;  Bertheau  in  he,  ;  and  the  article  Xevt,  Leviten^  ] 
the  same  on  the  three  keepers  of  the  threshold,  menti 
Kings  XXV.  18,  Jer.  lii,  24,  and  p.  356  on  the  designa 
priests  as  keepers  of  the  threshold  in  2  Kings  xii.  10 
fourth  class  of  Levites,  the  officers  and  judges,  are  but 
spoken  of,  1  Chron.  xxvi.  29  sqq.  They  were  of  the  i 
Kohath,  of  the  lines  of  Izhar  and  Hebron,  and  were,  as 
told  vers.  30  and  32,  employed  in  the  service  of  both  the  Lord 
and  the  king. 

(15)  That  these  arrangements,  as  above  described,  actnallj 
existed  in  the  pre-Babylonian  temple,  and  were  in  all  essential 
points  introduced  by  Solomon,  cannot  on  adequate  grounds  be 
disputed  (comp.  Ewald,  GescJu  Israels^  i.  sec.  3,  p.  57,  iii.  sec  3, 
p.  338).  For  where  in  succeeding  centuries  could  a  period  be 
found  to  which  the  reorganization  of  the  Levitical  orders  could 
be  reasonably  transferred  t 

(16)  Josh.  ix.  27  cannot  be  understood  of  the  employment 
of  the  Nethinim  in  the  service  of  individual  Israelites,  but  only 
as  stating  that  they  served  the  congregation  by  the  offices  they 
performed  for  the  sanctuary.  Dent.  xxix.  10  has  induced  some 
to  transfer  the  origin  of  the  Nethinim  to  the  Mosaic  period, 
though  this  passage  does  but  speak  in  a  general  manner  of  the 
strangers  in  the  Israelite  camp,  upon  whom  the  lowest  services 
were  imposed. 

(17)  All  these  were  undoubtedly  bound  to  observe  the  Mosaic 
law,  for  the  uncircumcised  would  in  no  case  have  been  suffered 
in  the  sanctuary.  At  all  events,  this  was  certainly  the  esse 
in  post-Babylonian  times,  Neh.  x.  29  sq.  On  the  numben, 
dwelling-placesi  and  maintenance  of  the  Nethinim  after  the 
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captivity,  and  on  the  question  whether  the  intermarriage  of 
Israelites  and  Nethinim  was  allowed,  see  the  article  in  Herzog's 
ReaJmcyklop.  x.  p.  296  sq. ;  on  the  latter  point,  see  also  Oarp- 
zov.  app.  p.  112. 


III.    SOLOMON. 

§167. 
Tlie  Building  of  the  Temple 

The  first  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  to  David  (comp. 
1  Kings  viii.  20)  appeared  in  Solomon,  the  son  of  Bathsheba, 
who  (according  to  2  Sam.  xii.  25)  was  educated  by  the  prophet 
Nathan,  and  raised  mainly  by  his  infiuence  to  the  throne,  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  his  elder  brother  Adonijah.  During 
a  long  period  of  peace,  undisturbed  till  towards  the  close  of  his 
long  reign,  and  living  in  the  memory  of  the  people  as  a  type  of 
the  Divine  peace  of  Messianic  times  (comp.  with  1  Kings  v.  5, 
iv.  25,  the  prophetic  passages  Mic.  iv.  4,  Zech.  viii.  10  sqq.),  he 
enjoyed  the  glory  which  the  wars  of  his  father  had  obtained 
for  the  kingdom. 

Among  Solomon's  works,  the  temple  (1)  offers  special  matter 
for  consideration  with  respect  to  biblical  theology.  It  was 
seven  years  in  building,  and  stood  upon  the  plateau  of 
Moriah  (2),  enlarged  for  the  purpose  by  foundations  to  an  extent 
of  80,000  square  cubits.  It  was  thus  built  on  the  very  spot  on 
which  David,  in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  prophet 
Gad,  had  formerly  reared  an  altai*  (2  Chron.  iii.  1,  comp. 
with  2  Sam.  zxiv.  18).  The  description  of  the  temple  given 
1  Kings  vi.  sq.  is  evidently  derived  from  a  document  compiled 
by  an  eye-witness,  though  the  text  seems  in  some  few  instances 
to  have  been  incorrectly  transmitted.  The  account  in  2  Chron. 
iii.  sq.  differs  in  some  respects,  and  is  not  free  from  objections. 
The  description  of  the  new  temple  Ezek.  xl.-xlii.  must  be 
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caatioosly  used  in  elucidation ;  for  though  the  yisionary  delinea- 
tion of  the  priestly  prophet  is  founded  upon  the  image  of  the 
old  temple,  yet  the  latter  is  idealized,  and  even  altered  in  some 
particulars,  to  suit  the  predicted  forms  of  worship.    Josephus, 
too  (Antiq.  viii.  3),  who  frequently  follows  the  leadings  of  his 
imagination,  can  only  be  appealed  to  with  reservation.     The 
proportions  of  the  tabernacle  were  in  all  essential  respects 
followed  in  the  temple  building,  nin^  n^a,  which  was  constructed 
of  hewn  stone.    The  dimensions  were,  however,  doubled, — ^the 
temple  being,  according  to  1  Kings  vi.  2,  sixty  cubits  long, 
twenty  wide,  and  thirty  high  (3).     It  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  foremost,  called  in  the  stricter  sense  ^?^, 
was  forty  cubits  long ;  the  hindmost,  the  holy  of  holies,  called 
Ti^^^  twenty  cubits  long  and  as  many  high  and  broad,  thus 
forming  a  cube  (4).    According  to  this  statement,  the  temple 
would  be  externally  ten  cubits  lower  at  the  holy  of  holies  than 
at  the  holy  place,  just  as  in  Egyptian  temples  the  BanetuariMan 
is  lower  than  the  temple  itself,  and  in  Christian  churches  the 
choir  lower  than  the  nave.  This  is,  however,  generally  doubted ; 
and  n^v?9 1'*^*  upper  chamberSy  being  mentioned  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
11,  2  Chron.  iii.  9,  it  is  supposed  either  that  these  were  over 
the  holy  of  holies,  or  (as  by  Kurtz  and  Merz)  that  the  holy  place 
also  was  only  twenty  cubits  high,  and  that  these  upper  cham- 
bers extended  over  the  whole  length  of  the  building  (5).     The 
interior  of  the  temple  was  overlaid  with  wood,  upon  which  were 
representations  in  carved  work  of  cherubim,  palms,  and  flower 
cups.    Before  the  east  side  of  the  temple  was  a  porch,  D^^ 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house,  and  therefore  twenty  cubits 
long  and  ten  wide.    Its  height  is  not  stated  in  1  Kings  vi.,  bat 
2  Chron.  iii.  4  declares  it  to  have  been  120  cubits,  a  height 
which  cannot  be  justified  by  referring  to  the    propylsB    of 
Egyptian  temples,  and  which,  on  such  a  foundation  and  before 
such  an  edifice,  was  impossible.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  have  here,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Chronicles,  a  textual 
error;  and  a  height  of  twenty  (Movers  reads  D^fc^),  or  more 
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correctljr  of  thirty  cubitS|  is  now  generally  accepted.  Before 
this  porch,  according  to  the  ordinary  view,  bat  within  it, 
according  to  1  Kings  yii.  19,  stood  two  colossal  colamns  of 
brass,  called  Jachin  and  Boaz  (P?^,  T2^^),  adorned  with  castings 
of  lilies,  network,  and  pomegranates,  vii.  15—22,  comp.  with 
2  Kings  XXV.  16  sq.,  and  having  capitals  in  the  form  of  fall- 
blown  lilies.  Their  height,  which  is  differently  stated  in 
Chronicles,  was,  according  to  1  Kings  vii.  23,  twenty-three 
(18  +  5)  cabits.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
these  pillars  stood  independently  (so  Bahr),  or  supported  as 
colamns  the  roof  of  the  porch  (so  LXX.  1  Kings  vii.  15,  and 
among  modems,  Merz  and  others).  The  fact  of  their  being 
reckoned  ajnong  the  vessels,  and  the  house  being  complete 
without  them,  speaks  against  the  latter  view  (6).  The  temple 
was  surrounded  on  its  three  remaining  sides  by  a  secondary 
erection  of  three  tiers  of  side  chambers,  ^^^,  designed  for 
stores  and  treasures.  The  height  of  each  storey  being  five 
cabits,  and  therefore,  if  allowance  must,  as  is  probable,  be  made 
for  projections,  the  height  of  the  whole  amounting  at  most  to 
eighteen  cabits,  there  would  be  suflScient  space  for  the  lattice 
windows  mentioned  1  Kings  vi.  4,  which,  moreover,  were  in* 
tended  not  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  edifice — for  this  was 
effected  by  lamps — but  for  ventilation.  The  holy  of  holies  in 
the  temple  as  well  as  the  tabernacle  was  quite  dark  (comp. 
viiL  12).  The  temple  was  next  surrounded  by  two  courts, 
raised  one  above  the  other  like  terraces  (comp.  2  Kings  xxi.  5), 
of  which,  however,  the  inner  alone  was  perhaps  completed  by 
Solomon,  only  one  court  being  mentioned  1  Kings  vi.  36. 
This  is  called,  2  Chron.  iv.  9,  D^^nan  nvq,  and,  Jer.  xxxvi.  10, 
the  upper  court,  from  its  elevated  position.  It  was  undoubtedly 
of  a  square  form,  like  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the 
temple  in  EzekieFs  vision  (Ezek.  xl.  47)  (7).  The  second 
court,  n^"^!?  *^'^j  ^b®  place  of  worship  for  the  people,  was 
probably  separated  from  the  first  not  by  a  wall  but  only  by 
a  railing,  thus  allowing  the  congregation  to  witness  what  was 
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transacted  in  the  court  of  the  priests.  Thus  the  separation  of 
the  people  from  the  holy  place  was  more  strictly  effected  in 
the  temple  than  in  the  tabernacle.  The  furniture  and  vessels 
of  the  temple  corresponded  on  the  whole  with  those  of  the 
tabernacle,  except  that  they  were  of  increased  dimensions,  and 
that  certain  were  found  in  the  former  which  were  absent  from 
the  latter.  In  the  court  of  the  priests,  as  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  stood  the  altar  of  burnt-offering ;  in  the  place  of 
the  layer  of  purification  was  the  so-called  brazen  sea,  whose 
rim  was  in  the  form  of  a  full-blown  lily,  and  which  was  sup- 
ported by  twelve  brazen  oxen,  three  turned  to  each  quarter  of 
the  heavens ;  on  each  side  of  the  court  were  five  brazen  lavers, 
for  the  purification  of  all  that  pertained  to  the  altar  of  bnmt^ 
offering ;  upon  the  brazen  bases  of  these  lavers  were  carvings 
in  raised  work  of  lions,  oxen,  palms,  and  cherubim.  In  the 
^TT}  as  well  as  in  the  tabernacle  were  the  altar  of  incense,  the 
table  of  shew-bread  (according  to  2  Chron.  iv.  8,  ten  tables  of 
shew-bread);  while  instead  of  the  one  candlestick  of  the  taber- 
nacle there  were  ten  golden  candlesticks,  five  on  each  side, 
before  the  holy  of  holies.  This  was  separated  from  the  /3^n 
by  a  thick  wooden  partition,  in  which  were  folding  doors  (1 
Kings  vi.  31).  If  a  curtain  was,  according  to  2  Chron.  iii.  14, 
also  added,  it  is  uncertain  whether  this,  as  some  suppose,  covered 
the  open  doors,  or  as  others,  with  Thenins,  conjecture,  hung 
over  the  doors.  Besides  this,  entrance  into  the  holy  of  holies 
was  also  prevented  by  chains  of  gold,  for  so  must  the  difficult 
passage  1  Kings  vi.  21  be  explained,  as  by  Ewald  and  others. 
In  the  Holy  of  Holies  there  were,  besides  the  ark,  two  cheru- 
bim ten  cubits  high,  whose  four  wings,  each  four  cubits  long, 
spread  out  horizontally,  touched  each  other  in  the  midst  over 
the  ark,  and  reached  on  the  right  and  left  to  the  two  walls  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies. 

(1)  The  literature  concerning  the  temple  of  Solomon  is  very 
copious,     Griineisen's  ample   treatise,   Revision   der  jUngeUn 
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Forsehungen  uber  den  salomonischen  Tempelj  in  the  Kunsiblatt  of 
the  MorgenblatL  1831^  Nos.  73-80,  formed  a  provisional  close. 
Then  followed  monographs  by  Keil  (Der  Tempel  Salomo^s^ 
1839,  comp.  his  Archdologiej  i.  p.  119  sqq.)  ;  Bahr  {Der  Salomon. 
Tempelj  1849)  ;  Thenius  {Das  vcrexilische  Jerusalem  und  dessen 
Tempely  an  appendix  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings, 
1849) ;  comp.  also  Ewald's  Geschichte  Israels j  iii.  Merz's 
Tempel  zu  Jerusalem^  in  Herzog's  Mealenct/klop,  xv.  p.  500  sqq., 
forms  another  close,  and  contains  a  complete  and  critical  review 
of  the  hterature  of  this  subject.  I  have  entered  so  far  only 
into  the  description  as  may  be  needful  with  respect  to  the  sym- 
bolic significance  of  the  sanctuary. 

(2)  Remains  of  Solomon's  temple  are  still  recognised  in  the 
gigantic  blocks  of  masonry,  often  thirty  or  more  feet  long, 
found  among  the  foundations  on  the  temple  site. 

(3)  Merz,  id.  p.  503  :  Beckoning  the  cubit  at  1  foot  5  inches, 
this  gives  90  feet  of  length  and  30  of  breadth,  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  moderate-sized  village  church,  which  indeed  does 
not  agree  with  the  words,  2  Chron.  ii.  45,  ^^  and  the  house  which 
I  built  is  great,  for  great  is  our  God  above  all  gods."  Heathen 
temples,  however,  were  generally  but  small,  being  rather 
receptacles  for  the  images  of  the  gods  than  places  of  assembly 
for  the  people. 

(4)  "^^^"^  probably  means  the  hinder  space,  not  the  place  of 
speech,  XaXrjnipioVj  oraculi  sedes^  the  word  being  lexically  con- 
nected not  with  *^^^y  but  with  the  Kal  '^?^,  to  be  behind  any 
one. 

(5)  Bahr,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  a  clerical  error  in  1 
Kings  vi.  2,  and  thinks  that  the  whole  building  was  but  twenty 
cubits  high. 

(6)  Merz  appeals  chiefly  to  Amos  ix.  1.  This  passage  would 
unquestionably  favour  the  columnar  character  of  the  pillars ; 
but  it  is  not  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  which  is  here  spoken  of. 

(7)  The  notion  that  it  was  semicircular,  rests  upon  the  utterly 
unauthorized  comparison  of  Solomon's  temple  with  the  temple 
of  Urania  at  Paphos. 
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§  168. 

Significance  and  Dedication  of  tJie  Temple. 

T%e  symbolical  significance  of  the  temple  is  entirely  identical 
with  tliai  of  tlie  tabernacle.  The  Book  of  Chronicles  (1  Chroo. 
zxviii.  19),  by  referring  to  the  inspiration  of  Jehovah  the  plan 
delivered  to  Solomon  by  David,  perceives  in  tliis  edifice  the 
impress  of  Jehovistic  ideas.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  the 
circumstance  that  Phoenician  artisans  were  employed  on  the 
building,  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  coincided  with  Phcenician 
temples.  Besides,  Hiram,  the  only  Phoenician  foreman  men- 
tioned,  was  only  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  pillars  of 
the  porch  and  the  vessels,  1  Kings  vii.  13  sqq.,  and  he  had  bat 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  given  him  (2  Chron.  ii.  13,  '^^ 
iT^nr)  (1).  The  two  pillars  of  the  porch  have  in  the  first  place 
been  incorrectly  regarded  as  a  heathen  symbol.  The  name  i^ 
signifies  ^^  he  who  establishes ;"  and  Ty3,  probably  =  t^  la,  ^  in 

him  is  strength,**   is  by  others  derived  from  the  Arabic  j*;, 

alacritas  (2).  The  meaning  of  the  pillars  evidently  is,  that 
Ood  has  here  established  His  temple  on  a  firm  foundation 
(comp.  Ps.  Izxxvii.  1),  and  that  it  is  therefore  to  be  no  longer  a 
travelling  sanctuary  like  the  tabernacle  (comp.  with  respect  to 
the  contrast  between  the  latter  and  the  temple,  2  Sam.  vii.  5-7). 
It  is  just  because  Jehovah  no  longer  dwells  in  a  moving  tent, 
but  in  a  settled  house,  that  the  cherubim  stand  in  the  temple 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  make  the  whole  place 
the  constant  abode  of  the  Divine  presence  (as  Hofmann  justly 
remarks  in  his  Schriftbeweis).  It  is  quite  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence that  the  pillar  is  also  a  symbol  of  Saturn,  as  the  sus- 
taiuer  of  the  system  of  nature  (3).  If  Br.  Bauer  regards  the 
pillars  as  symbols  of  the  penetrating  power  of  the  solar  beam, 
it  must  be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  pillars  were 
not  obelisks,  whose  needle-like  form  is  emblematical  of  the  rajs 
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of  the  8an.  Secondly,  the  twelve  oxen  who  supported  the 
brazen  sea  might  be  regarded  as  originally  a  symbol  of  natare, 
namely,  as  i^mbolic  of  the  months,  the  supporters  of  the  order 
of  ever-fleeting  time.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  see  what  a 
vessel  for  purification  could  have  to  do  with  such  a  symbol. 
The  number  twelve  being  always  in  worship  the  mark  of  the 
covenant  people,  the  tweWe  tribes  approaching  Jehovah  with 
animal  sacrifices,  by  means  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  may,  as 
Keil  and  others  think,  be  rather  intended.  Palms,  lilies,  and 
pomegranates  (comp.  also  §  119)  are  chosen  as  decorations,  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  natural  productions  of  Palestine, — the 
palm  being  even  in  later  days  the  symbol  of  the  country  on 
Jewish  coins.  The  reason  for  increasing  the  one  candlestick 
and  table  of  shew-bread  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  ten  candle^ 
sticks  and  ten  tables  of  Solomon's  temple,  is  found  in  the 
greater  extent  of  the  latter,  the  number  ten  being  also  itself  a 
completed  unity.  But  the  clearest  proof  that  Solomon's  temple 
was  not,  as  some  extravagantly  assert,  a  temple  of  the  Sun  or 
of  Saturn,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  when  Manasseh 
subsequently  changed  it  into  a  sanctuary  for  the  host  of  heaven, 
the  existing  syrsbols  of  worship  were  not  made  use  of,  but 
others  introduced  (2  Kings  xxi.  5,  7,  xxiii.  11).  The  temple 
being  completed,  Solomon  had  the  ark  brought  into  it,  and  the 
tabernacle  taken  down  and  deposited,  together  with  its  sacred 
utensils,  in  the  temple,  probably  in  the  side  chambers,  1  Kings 
viii.  4,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  twofold  worship.  The  king 
then  himself  dedicated  the  temple  by  prayer  and  sacrifice  in  the 
seventh  month  (Tisri),  1  Kings  viii.  Then  followed  a  festival 
of  fourteen  days'  duration  (vers.  2  and  65,  comp.  2  Chron.  v.  3, 
vii.  98q.),  which  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  feast  of 
the  dedication  from  the  8th  to  the  14th  Tisri,  and  to  the  seven 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  from  the  15th  to  the  21st,  the 
people  being  dismissed,  according  to  1  Kings  viii.  66,  on  the  22d, 
but  according  to  2  Chron.  vii.  10,  not  till  the  23d,  t.6.  not  till 
after  the  Azereth  on  the  eighth  day,  comp.  §  156. — A  permanent 
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sanctnaiy  seemed  to  have  been  now  erected;  and  Solomon 
expressed  in  his  prayer  the  hope  that  this  house  might  be  a 
hoose  of  prayer  for  all  nations  (1  Kings  viii.  41-43).  He 
received|  however,  in  a  vision,  an  intimation  from  God,  which, 
while  it  granted  indeed  the  prayer  that  God  would  dwell  in  the 
temple,  and  renewed  the  promise  given  to  David,  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  dispersion  of  Israel 
among  all  nations,  in  case  they  should  go  and  serve  other  gods. 
Concerning  the  temple  worship,  we  further  learn  from  ix.  25 
that  Solomon  offered  sacrifices  three  times  a  year,  which  must 
refer  to  the  pilgrimage  feasts.  Solomon  having  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  deposed  Abiathar  as  an  adherent  of 
Adonijah,  the  high-priesthood  again  devolved  to  the  line  of 
Eleazar  (ii.  27),  to  which  Zadok  belonged. 

(1)  Though  Yatke  makes  the  temple  of  Heracles  at  Tyre 
the  model  of  Solomon's  temple,  we  learn,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  K.  O.  Miiller,  ArchdoL  der  Kunst,  sec.  3,  p.  298,  that 
nothing  at  all  is  known  of  the  construction  of  this  temple ;  and 
when  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolis,  described 
by  Lucian,  de  Dea  Si/ruy  cap.  28  sqq.,  and  of  which  no  one 
knows  whether  its  architecture  was  of  specifically  Phoenician 
character,  is  dragged  into  the  discussion,  every  one  can  see  that 
the  similarity  said  to  exist  between  the  two  temples  is  as  vague 
and  indefinite  as  that  between  a  hundred  others. 

(2)  It  is  the  notion  of  Ewald  (Gesch.  Israels^  i.  sec.  3,  p.  44, 
iii.  sec.  3,  p.  324),  that  Solomon  may  perhaps  have  thus  designed 
to  perpetuate  the  names  of  two  favourites,  or  of  two  of  bis 
younger  sons. 

(3)  When  Movers  {Phonicier),  however,  thinks  that  the 
pillar  Boaz  signified  motion  proceeding  forth  from  eternal 
repose,— creative  motion, — somewhat  too  much  is  attributed  to 
it ;  a  pillar  is  said  to  symbolize  motion — lucus  a  non  lucendo. 
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§169. 

Hebrew  Proverbial  Poetry :  The  EJiaeJiamim. 

As  the  sacred  lyric  poetry  of  Israel  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  David,  so  also  is  Solomon,  whose  peaceful  times 
invited  the  Israelitish  mind  to  self-Introspection,  the  father  of 
Hebrew  proverbial  poetry,  1  Kings  v.  12  sq.,  iv.  28  sq.,  and 
thus  the  founder  of  the  Old  Testament  Khochmah.  From  his 
time  onwards  there  appeared  a  special  class  of  men  under  the 
name  of  D^?n,  "the  wise"  (Prov.  i.  6,  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  23, 
etc.),  who  applied  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral 
relations  of  life  and  the  manner  in  which  the  world  is  ordered. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  inferred  from  1  Kings  iv.  33  that  they 
were  addicted  to  physical  science,  nor  that  Solotnon  com- 
menced, as  Ewald  e.g.  supposes,  a  complete  natural  history. 
For  when  it  is  there  said  that  '*  Solomon  spake  of  trees,  from 
the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowls, 
and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes/'  it  is  that  ethical  contem- 
plation of  nature  of  which  we  have  specimens  in  Ps.  civ.  and 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  especially  ch.  icxxix.-xli., — ^that  relative 
knowledge  which  enabled  Solomon  in  his  proverbs  to  draw 
comparisons  and  parables  from  natural  objects,  which  is  in- 
tended, and  which  does  not  presuppose  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
botany  and  zoology  (as  even  Keil  in  he  thinks).  The  Khacha- 
mim  (or  the  wise)  were  at  any  rate  distinct  from  those  theo- 
cratic officials,  the  prophets  and  priests  (comp.  Jer.  xviii.  18, 
thongh  it  is  questionable  whether  D3n  is  to  be  there  taken  in 
its  narrower  meaning ;  see,  on  the  contrary,  viii.  9  sq.).  Tlie 
province  of  the  Old  Testament  Khochmah  was  different  from  that 
of  the  Law  and  of  Prophecy, — it  did  not  extend  to  theocratic 
enactments  and  directions  (1).  There  is  not,  however,  the 
slightest  trace  that  the  Khachamim  (as  Bruch  especially  repre- 
sents the  matter  in  his  Weisheitslehre  der  HebrdeTj  1831)  set 
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themflelTes  in  oppodtion  to  theocntic  enactments,  particiilarly 
those  relating  to  worship,  and  occupied  the  position  philosophers 
do  with  respect  to  orthodox  theologians.    Such  a  notion  is  tt 
variance  with  the  circomstance  that  Solomon,  who  built  the 
temple  and  gave  completeness  to  the  ritual  of  worship,  stands 
at  the  head  of  these  men ;  and  that  among  those  wise  men 
mentioned  1  Kings  iv.  31,  besides  himself,  viz.  Ethan,  Heman, 
Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  two  first  named  were  probably  the 
well-known  Levitical  chief  nngers  (1  Chron.  xr.  17)  (2).    A 
circle  of  sages,  among  whom  the  king  was  distinguished  for 
the  fertility  and  many-sidedness  of  his   genius,  and  for  his 
acuteness  in  solving  enigmatical  questions  (comp.  besides  1 
Kings  iii.  13  sq.,  z.  1),  was  probably  formed  at  Solomon's 
court.    An  association  of  Khachamim,  employing  themselves  in 
the  collection  of  literature,  must,  according  to  Prov.  zxv.  1, 
have  also  existed  under  Hezekiah  (3).    This  does  not,  however, 
prove  that  these  sages  had  any  official  vocation  in  the  nation, 
and  founded  institutions  like  the  schools  of  the  prophets; 
nor  that,  as  Ewald  expresses  it,  they  were  constantly  fonning 
more  perfect  schools   (4).     Disciples,  eager  for  knowledge, 
may  certainly  have  united  themselves  to  individuals  in  special 
repute  for  wisdom  (comp.  such  passages  as  xiii.  20,  xv.  12,  etc^ 
in  connection  with  the  already  quoted  i.  6,  etc);   but  the 
Wisdom  which  speaks  in  the  Proverbs  does  not  desire  to  be  the 
mere  wisdom  of  the  schools,  but  '^  crieth  without  and  uttereth 
her  voice  in  the  streets,"  i.  20.     The  places  in  which  the  wise 
dispensed  counsel,  administered  reproof,  exhortation,  or  in- 
struction, as  circumstances  required,   discussed  the  problems 
which  were  agitating  the  minds  of  men  (comp.  e^.  Ezek.  xviii. 
2  sq.),  excited  and  delighted  their  hearers  by  witty  sarcasm, 
etc.,   were  the  public  places  where  justice  was  administered 
and  the  affairs  of  the  congregation  debated, — where  even  pro- 
phets, as  occasion  demanded,  also  delivered  their  testimony  to 
the  people.    The  description  given  by  Job  of  himself,  ch.  xsis. 
7-11  and  21-25,  may  be  mentioned  in  illustration  (5). 
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(1)  Their  drift,  as  Delitzsch  states  it  in  his  excellent  article 
SprUche  Salomons  in  Herzog's  Realencyklop.  xiv.  p.  715,  is 
chiefly  the  human  in  the  Israelite,  the  generally  religious  in 
Jehovism,  and  the  moral  in  the  Law. 

(2)  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  von  Thenins,  and  Delitzsch  dispute, 
but  upon  insufficient  grounds,  the  identity  of  the  names. 

(3)  It  cannot  be  determined  whether  these  ^^  men  of  Heze- 
kiab"  constituted  a  special  commission  whose  object  was  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  national  literature  (appendix  to 
Drecbsler's  Der  Prapliet  JesojOf  ii.  2,  p.  221),  or  formed  a 
voluntary  association. 

(4)  In  the  treatise  Uber  die  Volks"  und  GeUtesfreiheit  Israels^ 
libi  Jahrb,  i.  p.  97,  which  offers  many  other  just  observa- 
tions. 

(5)  It  was  thus  that  Wisdom  became  that  intellectual  power 
10  the  nation,  so  well  described  by  Ewald  in  the  treatise  quoted 
(art.  Pddagogik  des  A.  71).  For  further  particulars,  see  the 
third  part  of  the  Old  Testament  theology. 


§170. 

SolamorCs  External  Organizadone.   The  Dark  Sides  of  hie  Reign. 

Divieian  of  the  Kingdom* 

Solomon  employed  the  long  interval  of  peace  in  still  further 
carrying  out  the  organization  of  the  state,  in  rearing  various 
edifices  and  fortifications,  especially  in  Jerusalem  itself  (1  Kings 
ix.  15  sqq.,  xi.  27),  and  in  the  promotion  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, which  latter  extended  from  the  Edomite  ports  of  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber,  now  belonging  to  Israel,  as  far  as  to  Ophir,  ue. 
probably  the  Indian  Isles  (1  Kings  ix.  26  sqq.,  x.  11,  22)  (1). 
This  ^  magnificent  reign  "  (Hasse)  had,  however,  its  dark  side. 
The  king's  love  of  splendour  became  more  and  more  oppressive 
to  the  people,  and  he  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  effeminacy 
and  luxury,  till  he  at  last  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  his 
heathen  wives  into  an  open  breach  with  theocratic  institutions, 
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by  erecting  for  their  sakes  (xi.  4  sqq.)  sanctaaries  for  strange 
gods  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  ver.  7, 
comp.  with  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.  His  intention  apparently  was  to 
obtain  for  Israel  a  higher  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  by  attempting  to  break  through  the  eaclusiveness  of  the 
people  in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  opening  the  countiy  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  in  a  religions  one,  by  striving 
after  general  religious  freedom.  Nor  were  the  people  them- 
selves free  from  religious  and  moral  libertinism,  for  from  this 
time  forward  we  meet  with  a  class  of  men  forming  a  contrast  to 
the  Khachamim, — ^lascivious  free-thinkers,  called  D^,  scomer$, 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Their  definition  is  thus  given,  Prov. 
xxi.  24,  where  a  proud  and  insolent  one  who  acts  with  excess 
of  audacity  is  called  r?,  (2).  The  prophetic  order,  however, 
which  had,  it  seems,  long  remained  in  the  background,  now 
arose  against  the  king,  to  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of  the 
law.  After  a  warning  (1  Kings  xi.  11-13)  had  been  given  to 
Solomon, — ^perhaps  by  Ahijah  the  Ephraimite, — Jeroboam,  a 
highly-placed  official  of  Solomon,  received  an  intimation  from 
the  prophet  Ahijah  that  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  to  be  severed 
from  the  house  of  David  and  to  be  united  in  a  separate  king- 
dom under  the  sceptre  of  Jeroboam,  ver.  29  sqq.  (3).  The 
procedure  of  Ahijah  on  this  occasion  corresponds  with  that 
adopted  by  Samuel  towards  Saul,  and  is  equally  incapable  of 
being  explained  from  self-seeking  motives,  as  is  attempted  e.;. 
by  Ewald  {Geschichte  Israels^  ed.  1,  iii.  sec.  1,  p.  463,  ed.  3^ 
p.  824),  who  thinks  that  the  prophetic  order  was  again  seeking 
to  exercise  supremacy  over  the  kingship,  because  it  failed  to 
perceive  that  the  period  of  prophetic  power  was  past  (as 
though  the  political  agency  of  the  prophets  would  not  be  now 
for  the  first  time  rightly  exercised !).  It  cannot  even  be  cor* 
recUy  asserted  that  Ahijah  incited  Jeroboam  to  rebellion.  With 
respect  to  Solomon,  Ahijah  expressly  declared,  ver.  34,  that  the 
Lord  would  let  him  be  ruler  of  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life : 
and  Jeroboam  might  learn  how  he  was  to  behave  from  David, 
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who,  humanly  speaking,  had  far  more  reason  for  rebelling 
against  Saul,  but  who  waited  for  that  Divine  leading  the  end 
of  which  was  assured  to  him  without  arbitrary  interference  on 
his  part  (see  Keil  in  loc),  Jeroboam,  however,  seems,  even 
daring  the  life  of  Solomon,  to  have  stirred  up  the  people  against 
their  king.  He  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Egypt;  but  being  recalled 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  he  placed  himself,  at 
the  popular  assembly  convened  at  Shechem,  at  the  head  of  those 
who  spoke  with  Behoboam  on  the  part  of  the  people.  When 
their  reasonable  demands  were  perversely  rejected  by  Reho- 
boam,  ten  tribes  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  made  Jeroboam 
their  king.  In  vain  did  Behoboam  raise  a  considerable  force 
from  that  part  of  the  nation  which  remained  faithful  to  him ; 
a  word  from  the  prophet  Shemaiah  sufficed  to  disband  his  whole 
army  (xii.  22  sqq. ;  2  Chron.  xi.  2  sqq.)  (4).  The  ancient 
jealousy  of  the  two  powerful  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and 
the  opposition  of  Judah  to  the  rest  of  Israel,  which  had  already 
resulted  in  a  temporary  division  of  the  kingdom  after  Saul's 
death  (§  165),  and  again  in  the  latter  days  of  David,  on  the 
occasion  related  2  Sam.  xiz.  41-44,  xx.  1  sq.,  now  resulted  in 
the  permanent  separation  of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms.  The 
question  how  the  ten  tribes  which  composed  the  northern  kingdom 
are  to  be  eomputedf  is  so  difficult  to  answer,  that  many  have 
endeavoured,  with  Keil,  to  regard  the  number  ten  as  merely 
symbolical ;  which  view  the  expression  '^  we  have  ten  parts  in 
the  king,"  2  Sam.  xix.  44,  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  corro- 
borate. The  tribe  of  Levi  not  being  reckoned  (as  already 
remarked,  §  92)  in  the  political  division  of  the  nation,  and 
Benjamin  belonging,  according  to  1  Elings  xii.  21,  2  Chron.  xi. 
3,  X.  23,  xiv.  7,  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  it  would  seem  that 
the  number  ten  must  refer  to  the  remaining  tribes,  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim  making  two.  But  the  tribe  of  Simeon  cannot 
possibly  be  set  down  to  the  northern  kingdom,  although  2  Chron. 
XV.  9  (xzxiv.  6)  assumes  that  Simeonites  belonged  to  it.  The 
lot  of  this  tribe  lay,  according  to  Josh.  xix.  1-9,  within  the 
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realm  of  Judah,  in  the  south-west,  towards  Philistia  and 
Idumea*  It  seems  not  to  have  formed  a  compact  province^  bat 
to  have  consisted  of  several  single  towns  and  districts.  The 
Simeonite  town  Beer-sheba  is,  in  1  Kings  xiz.  3,  expressly  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Jadah.  On  the  other  hand,  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
and  Jericho,  chief  places  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin^  appear  as 
towns  of  the  northern  kingdom ;  and  the  Ben  jamite  town  of 
Bamah,  only  nine  miles  north  of  Jerosalem,  belonged*  at  least 
under  Baasha,  to  the  same,  according  to  xv.  17,  21.  The  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  too,  in  virtue  of  ancient  kinship,  had  always  ad- 
hered to  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  during  the  march  through 
the  wilderness  had  been  combined  into  a  triad  with  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  Num.  ii.  17  sqq.,  x.  21-24  (comp.  §  29  and  note  5). 
In  the  former  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  it  had,  as  the  tribe  to 
which  Saul  belonged,  been  on  the  side  of  the  tribes  that  sepa- 
rated from  David ;  nay,  even  subsequently,  we  find,  from  2  Sam. 
XX.  1,  a  rebellion  arising  in  Benjamin  at  the  instigation  of 
Sheba.  So  too,  in  Ps.  Ixxx.,  which  refers  to  the  carrying  into 
captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom,  we  find  Benjamin  placed, 
ver.  3,  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The  actual  state  of 
things  was  that  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  shared  by  ths  two  king- 
damSf  the  greater  part  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  northern 
kingdom,  while  the  certainly  more  populous  part,  in  which  the 
northern  part  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  were  situated, 
was  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Thus  it  was  true  both 
that  the  house  of  David,  strictly  speaking,  possessed  but  one 
(entire)  tribe,  as  it  is  expressed  1  Kings  xi.  13, 32, 36,  and  that 
numerous  members  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  belonged  to 
Judah  (5).  That  portion,  too,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  which  dwelt 
in  their  original  lot,  Josh.  xix.  40  sqq.,  between  Benjamin, 
Judah,  and  Ephraim,  belonged  to  Judah.  A  few  Danite  cities 
are  mentioned,  2  Ghron.  xi.  10,  xxviii.  18,  as  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah ;  but  since  this  tribe  dwelt  partly  in  the  north, 
it  may  nevertheless  be  computed  among  the  ten.  Thus  Beho- 
beam's  army  may  correctly  be  spoken  of,  1  Kings  xii.  23,  as 
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^'  all  the  house  of  Jndah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  rest  of  the 
people."  Among  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  the  cities 
of  Jndah,  mentioned  ver.  17  as  Behoboam's  subjects,  were 
probably  incladed  members  of  other  tribes  also.  And  when  to 
these  are  added  the  numerous  emigrations  from  the  northern 
kingdom  into  that  of  Judah  in  succeeding  centuries  (comp.  2 
Chron.  XV.  9),  it  may  well  be  said  that  among  the  Jew%  (DH^n^^), 
which  name  now  arose  in  the  southern  kingdom,  all  Israel  was 
represented.  The  disruption  of  Israel  was  from  this  time  irre- 
mediable ;  in  a  short  time,  not  reckoning  the  reigns  of  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  and  their  immediate  successors,  the  separated 
kingdoms  took  up  hostile  positions  with  respect  to  each  other  (6), 
and  at  last  mutually  consumed  their  strength  in  sanguinary 
wars.  The  external  glory  of  the  kingdom  was  at  an  end;  but 
prophecy  never  ceased  to  direct  the  expectation  of  the  nation  to 
the  future  reunion  of  the  twelve  tribes  under  one  head  of  the 
house  of  David  (7). 

(1)  Bitter,  in  his  Erdkunde,  xiv.  pp.  348-431,  gives  a  detailed 
investigation  of  Solomon's  trade  to  Ophir. 

(2)  See  on  this  subject  Ewald,  id,  p.  100;  Delitzsch,  id 
p.  713. 

(3)  The  lasting  stability  of  his  house,  t.e.  of  his  family,  was 
also  promised  to  Jeroboam  if  he  should  continue  faithful  to 
the  Divine  law.  This  promise  was  accompanied,  however,  by  a 
declaration,  1  Eangs  xi.  30,  that  the  humiliation  of  David's 
house  was  but  temporary.  It  was  thus  shown  that  the  promise 
of  perpetual  kingship  was  to  be  realized  in  the  dynastv  not  of 
Jeroboam  but  of  David  (see  Keil  in  loc), 

(4)  This  circumstance  shows  in  what  respect  the  prophetic 
office  was  still  held  by  the  people,  although  its  public  agency 
had  for  a  long  period  been  intermitted. 

(5)  Comp.  Hengstenberg  in  his  commentary  on  Ps.  Ixxx. 
Hupfeld's  interpretation  of  the  last  quoted  passage  is  very 
Tmnatural,  when,  treating  of  Ps.  Ixxx.,  he  seeks  to  understand 
by  the  one  tribe  Benjamin,  which  David's  house  was  to  retain 
begides  Judah.  There  is  no  authority  for  making  up  the  number 
of  the  ten  tribes  (as  Delitzsch  does  in  his  Commentary  on  tlie 
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Psalmsy  i.  sec.  1,  p.  611)  hj  counting  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
as  two. 

(6)  That  the  two  kingdoms  sabseqnently,  perhaps  under 
Uzziah,  were  upon  more  friendly  terms,  and  even  concluded  a 
^^  league  of  brotherhood,"  is  a  notion  invented  in  explanation  of 
Zech.  ix.  13,  xi.  14  (see  e.g.  Bleek  in  the  theoL  Studien  und 
Kritikeriy  1852,  pp.  268  and  292),  and  without  foundation  in 
the  historical  narratives. 

(7)  This  subject  will  be  more  particularly  treated  hereafter. 
The  restoration,  however,  of  the  tribes  as  such  being  predicted, 
their  continuance  is  evidently  presupposed.  This  is  also 
actually  guaranteed  even  to  the  centuries  next  following; 
comp.  with  respect  to  the  tribes  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
1  Chron.  v.  26 ;  Josephus,  Ant  xi.  5.  2. 


THIRD   DIVISION. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES. 

§  171. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

The  history  of  the  northern  kingdom^  called,  as  the  basis  of  the 
nation,  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or,  after  its  chief  tribe,  that  of 
Ephraim,  comes  chiefly  under  the  consideration  of  biblical  theo- 
logy, as  exhibiting,  in  the  conflict  waged  against  the  apostate 
realm  by  the  prophetic  order,  the  powerful  agency  of  the  latter, 
and  as  manifesting,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  events  which 
befell  it,  the  serious  nature  of  Divine  retribution.  Nine  dynas- 
ties, including  nineteen  kings  (not  reckoning  Tibni,  1  Kings 
xvi.  22),  succeeded  each  other  in  the  two  centuries  and  a  half 
during  which  the  kingdom  existed  (from  975  to  720  B.C.),  and 
only  two,  those  of  Omri  and  Jehu,  possessed  the  throne  for 
any  length  of  time*    The  history  is  full  of  conspiracies,  regi- 
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cides,  and  civil  wars ;  it  is  a  continuous  testimony  to  the  fact 
that,  when  once  the  diyinelj  appointed  path  is  forsaken,  sin  is 
ever  producing  fresh  sin,  and  that  the  punishment  of  one  crime 
is  inflicted  bj  another. 

The  history  may  be  fitly  divided  into  two  distinct  periods. 
The  extirpation  of  Omri's  dynasty  by  Jehu,  after  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  by  Elisha,  forms  the  chief  turning-point.  Under 
Jehu's  dynasty,  the  kingdom,  which  was  hastening  to  its  destruc- 
tion, took  a  fresh  flight,  bat  only  to  succumb  the  more  speedily 
to  its  final  doom. 


FIRST  PEBIOD. 

FBOM  JEBOBOAH  I.  TO   THE  OVERTHBOW   OF   THE   DYNASTY 
OF    OMRI    (according    TO    THE    USUAL    CHRONOLOGY, 

975-884  B.C.). 

§  172. 
Jeroboam  L  to  Omri. 

Jeroboam  at  first  took  up  his  abode  at  Shechem,  the  chief 
town  of  Ephraim  (1).  Subsequently,  however,  he  dwelt  at 
Tirzah,  xiv.  17,  which  continued  to  be  the  capital  under  his 
immediate  successors,  xv.  21  (2).  The  first  measure  taken  by 
Jeroboam  was  to  make  the  political  separation  of  the  tribes  a 
religious  schism,  by  completing  the  breach  with  the  theocratic 
institutions,  the  connection  of  his  people  with  the  worship  at 
Jerusalem  seeming  to  him  politically  dangerous.  In  his  inno- 
vations, however,  Jeroboam  followed  tradition.  He  erected 
two  separate  sanctuaries,  one  in  the  south  at  Bethel,  a  place  con- 
secrated by  ancient  memories.  This  was  the  ^^  king's  chapel," 
as  it  is  called  Amos  vii.  13,  a  designation  on  which  is  very 
characteristically  impressed  the  fact,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  the  politico-ecclesiastical  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
theocratic  principle.     The  other  sanctuary  was  erected  in  the 
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north  at  Dan,  where  imiige-wonhip  had  already  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Jodg.  zviii.).  In  causing  Jehovah  to  be 
worshipped  at  these  places  under  the  symbol  of  a  calf,  Jero- 
boam was  also  returning  to  the  image-worship  instituted  bj 
Aaron  in  the  wilderness,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  of  1  Kings 
xii.  28|  which  are  borrowed  from  Ex.  xxxii.  4.  Since,  how* 
ever,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  was  thus  degraded  to  a  power  of 
nature,  this  image-worship  was  nothing  else  than  idolatry,  and 
was  treated  as  such  by  the  prophets.  A  similar  worship  mnst 
subsequently  have  existed  in  Gilgal,  which  is  named  along 
with  Bethel,  Amos  iv.  4  (comp.  also  v.  5 ;  Hos.  iv.  15,  ix.  15, 
xii.  12)  (3).  One  main  obstacle  to  the  new  worship  was  formed 
by  the-Leyites  dwelling  among  the  ten  tribes.  Jerobotm 
therefore,  as  we  learn  from  2  Chron.  xi.  13  sqq.  (comp.  niL  9), 
drove  from  his  realm  the  Leviies  and  priests ;  and  these,  together 
with  other  subjects  of  the  northern  kingdom  who  refused  to  take 
part  in  this  apostasy  from  the  legitimate  worship,  departed  in 
great  numbers  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  On  this  account, 
Jeroboam,  according  to  1  Kings  xii.  31  and  xiii.  33,  ^made 
priests  out  of  the  whole  people  (of  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
A.  y.)  who  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi ;  whosoever  would,  he 
consecrated  him,"  etc.,  comp.  2  Chron.  xiii.  9  (4).  The  moral 
disorder  to  which  this  priesthood  of  the  northern  kingdom  fell 
a  prey  is  shown  Hos.  iv.  6  sqq.,  vi.  9.  Of  the  religious  cere- 
monies introduced  by  Jeroboam,  we  are  only  told,  1  Kings  xiL 
32,  that  he  instituted  a  feast  corresponding  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  transferring  it  from  the  15th  of  the  seventh,  to 
the  15th  of  the  eighth  month,  perhaps  with  regard  to  the  later 
harvest  of  the  northern  districts.  It  is,  however,  evident,  from 
several  allusions  in  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea,  that  many 
Mosaic  forms  of  worship  were  practised  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  northern  kingdom.  For  though  the  date  of  these  prophets 
is  more  than  a  century  later,  it  is  certain  that  such  forms  of 
Jehovbtic  worship  as  existed  in  their  days  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  could  not  have  been  introduced  subsequently  to 
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Jeroboam,  bat  mnst  have  been  handed  down  from  ancient  times 
in  this  kingdom.  From  Hos.  ii.  13,  compared  with  ix.  5  (▼.  7), 
Amos  y.  21,  viii.  5,  10,  we  see  that  the  celebration  of  the  Sab- 
baths, new  moons,  and  festivals  still  continaed;  from  iv«  5, 
V.  22,  that  the  different  kinds  of  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  in  nse ; 
from  Hos.  iv,  7  sqq.,  that  the  priests  partook  of  the  sin*ofFer- 
ings ;  while  Amos  iv.  4  contains  an  allosion  to  the  tenth  of  the 
third  jear  (5). 

Jeroboam  had,  as  has  been  said,  got  rid  of  the  priests  and 
Levites ;  bnt  the  opposition  of  the  prophets,  those  watchmen  of 
the  theocracy,  was  only  the  more  powerful.  Individual  pro- 
phets, indeed,  when  they  found  that  Jehovism  continued  to  be 
the  state  religion,  and  that  the  newly  introduced  image-worship 
maintained  several  of  the  ancient  legal  forms,  may  have  been 
satisfied,  or,  like  the  old  prophet  of  whom  we  read  1  Kings  xlii. 
11  sqq.  (6),  have  been  silent  from  fear.  Bnt  after  the  arrival 
of  the  prophet  from  Judah,  who,  according  to  ch.  xiii.,  pro- 
phesied against  the  worship  at  Bethel,  and  warned  Jeroboam 
in  vain,  Ahijah,  the  same  prophet  who  had  foretold  his  eleva* 
tion,  and  who  still  dwelt  at  Shiloh,  pronounced  the  curse  of 
God  against  him,  on  account  of  this  very  image-worship,  and 
predicted  the  approaching  extirpation  of  his  house,  1  Kings  xiv. 
7  sqq.  Nadab  the  son  of  Jeroboam  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of 
two  years,  by  Baasha ;  but  as,  according  to  the  now  usual  ex- 
pression, he  walked  in  the  ways  of  Jeroboam,  his  son  Elah,  in 
conformity  with  the  curse  pronounced  against  his  house  by  the 
prophet  Jehu,  xvi.  1  sqq.,  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  set  on 
foot  by  Zimri ;  and  this  was,  as  we  are  expressly  told  ver.  7, 
designed  also  as  a  punishment  for  the  slaughter  of  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  by  Baasha.  For  it  is  the  doctrine  of  prophetism, 
that  even  a  deed  accomplished  in  conformity  with  the  Divine 
counsel,  if  not  performed  for  the  sake  of  God  and  with  full 
submission  to  His  will,  falls  back  upon  its  author,  and  is  con« 
demned  in  him.  Zimri,  the  assassin  of  Elah,  having,  after  a 
reign  of  seven  days,  perished  in  the  flames  of  his  palace,  a 
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divbion  of  the  kingdom  seemed  imminent,  one  part  of  the  people 
adhering  to  Tibni,  the  other  to  Omri.  The  latter,  however, 
succeeded  in  getting  the  npper  hand,  and  the  dynasty  raised  to 
the  throne  in  him  (929  B.C.)  possessed  it  for  more  than  fortj 
years. 

(1)  Shechem,  as  we  saw  §  163,  was  already  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  a  royal  city  (Judg.  ix.  6  sqq.).  It  is  not  said  in 
the  passage  quoted,  that  Jeroboam  transferred  his  residence 
thence  to  Peniel  in  the  trans-Jordanic  region,  as  Thenius  sup- 
poses, but  only  that  he  fortified  the  last-named  town. 

(2)  The  situation  of  the  town  of  Tirzah,  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  sought  farther  to  the  north,  has  not  as  yet  been  more 
clearly  ascertained. 

(3)  In  2  Chron.  xi.  15,  the  setting  up  of  Seirim  (goats,  A.  Y. 
devils)  as  well  as  calves  as  objects  of  worship,  is  ascribed  to 
Jeroboam ;  and  this  must  either  be  understood  as  a  statement 
that  this  form  of  idolatry  also  existed  at  that  time  in  the  nation, 
or  we  have  in  this  passage  a  rhetorical  expression  (so  Hengsten- 
berg,  Beitr,  ii.  p.  165),  signifying  that  this  calf- worship  was  no 
better  than  Se'irim-worship. 

(4)  2  Chron.  xiiL  9:  ^'  Whosoever  cometh  to  consecrate  him* 
self  with  a  young  bullock  and  seven  rams,  the  same  may  be  s 
priest  of  them  that  are  no  gods."  The  passage  refers  to  some 
enactment  akin  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  law  concerning  the 
priesthood. 

(5)  In  Amos  iv.  5  the  exclusion  of  leaven  is  alluded  to,  and 
thank-offerings,  free-will  offerings,  and,  v.  22,  burnt-offerings 
and  meat-offerings  are  mentioned.  On  iv.  4  see  §  136,  note  3. 
What  is  said  in  the  text  is  of  the  greatest  importance  with 
respect  to  the  criticism  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  Undoubtedly 
none  of  these  institutions  would  have  been  imported  from  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  unless  the  consecration  of  a  high  antiquity 
had  rested  upon  them.  And  how  much  further  would  not 
Jeroboam  have  gone  in  separating  his  people  from  the  reHgioos 
institutions  of  Jerusalem,  if  these  had  been  of  as  recent  origin 
as  the  opinion  of  many  modems  would  make  them  1 

(6)  See  the  explanation  of  this  narrative  in  Hengstenberg*5 
Beitr,  ii.  p.  148  sq.     As  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  calf- 
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worship  also  had  subsequently  its  prophets.  Bat  when  Eichhorn 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  {Allg,  BibL  fur  bibl.  Lit.  iii.  p..  195)  that 
the  prophets  of  Israel  did  not  oppose  the  image-worship  at  Dan 
and  Bethel,  and  Yatke  {Religion  des  A.  T,  p.  421)  thinks  that 
it  can  by  no  means  be  proved  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  were 
zealous  for  Jehovah,  inasmuch  as  He  was  worshipped  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  thej  simply  ignore  the  facts  of  history 
(comp.  on  this  point  Hengstenberg,  id.  p.  142  sqq.). 


§173, 

Tlie  Dynasty  of  Omri. 

Under  Omri,  the  royal  residence  was  transferred  from 
Tirzah  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  of  which  he  was  the  builder, 
1  Elings  XVI.  24.  This  well-situated  city,  which  shortly  vied 
in  prosperity  with  Jerusalem,  continued — though  Omri's  im- 
mediate successor  seems  to  have  dwelt  more  in  Jezreel  —  to 
be  from  this  time  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  (see  sviii.  45, 
xxi.  1 ;  2  Kings  ix.  15),  which  was  now  also  called  after  it,  the 
'^kingdom  of  Samaria.*'  Omri's  policy  was  evidently  directed 
towards  obtaining  peace  for  his  kingdom,  by  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations,  not  only  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  also 
with  other  neighbouring  states.  Peace  seems  to  have  been 
concluded,  by  the  sacrifice  of  certain  Israelite  towns  (see  the 
supplementary  remark,  1  Kings  xx.  34),  with  Damascene  Syria, 
which,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Hadads,  had  become,  as  Israel 
had  already  experienced  under  Baasha,  a  formidable  power. 
The  marriage  of  Omri's  son,  the  weak  Ahab,  with  the  Phoeni* 
cian  princess  Jezebel,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  above-named 
political  motive.  By  the  latter,  however,  who  was  a  woman 
of  an  energetic  spirit,  an  alteration  for  the  worse  was  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  after  Ahab  had  ascended  the  throne. 
Hitherto  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  though  in  an  idolatrous  form, 
had  still  been  the  national  religion ;  but  now  the  worship  of  Baal 
and  Asherah  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen,  set  up  in  its 
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steady  a  temple  biult  for  Baal  in  Samaria  itself  (xri.  32  sq.),  and 
(see  especiallyzviii.  19)  a  vast  nnmter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  aod 
Asherah  maintained  among  the  people.  Against  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah,  moreover,  who  most  at  that  time  have  been  nomerons, 
a  sanguinary  persecution  arose  (vers.  4, 13),  and  they  were  put 
to  death  whenever  the  qneen  ooold  lay  hands  on  them.  Under 
these  circnmstances  the  people  remained  passive :  they  halted 
between  two  opinions,  as  Elijah  expressed  it,  ver.  21,  ue.  they 
thought  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  Baal  compatible.  At  this 
period  the  conflict  with  triumphant  heathenism  was  waged  by 
the  individual  in  whom  was  reflected  the  full  |^ory  of  Old 
Testament  prophetship,  by  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  the  Prophet  of 
Fire,  whose  word  burnt  like  a  torch  (as  the  son  of  Sirach 
designates  him,  xlviii.  1),  and  whose  very  name,  ''The Lord  is 
my  God,''  testified  against  the  apostate  and  irresolute  race. 
Opposing  singly  the  royal  power  (1  Kings  xviii.  22),  while 
other  prophets  were  concealing  themselves,  but  supported  in 
this  isolation  by  the  certainty  of  being  the  instrument  of  the 
living  God,  he  undertook  to  destroy  with  one  stroke  the  bnl- 
warks  of  idolatry,  by  slaughtering  the  prophets  of  Baal  on 
Mount  Oannel,  where  the  true  God  had  borne  testimony  to 
His  prophet  (ver.  21  §qq.)  (1).  The  dejection,  however,  of  the 
zealous  prophet  was  put  to  shame,  when,  in  a  night-vision  on 
Sinai,  God,  who  drew  near  to  him  not  in  the  storm,  not  in  the 
earthquake,  not  in  the  fire,  but  in  a  still  small  voice,  reminded 
him  of  the  Divine  patience,  referred  him,  while  he  thought 
himself  the  Lord's  only  worshipper,  to  the  seven  thousand 
hidden  ones  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  at  the 
same  time  revealed  unto  him,  by  the  command  to  anoint  Hasael 
to  be  king  over  Syria,  and  Jehu  to  be  king  over  Israel,  the 
judgment  which,  though  it  tarries,  at  last  surely  overtakes 
offenders  (ch.  xix.).  The  appointment  of  Hazael  to  be  king  of 
Syria — a  case  in  which  the  prophetic  agency  was  exerted  in 
foreign  politics-Miid  not,  however,  take  place  till  later;  and 
Jehu's  elevation  was  effected  by  Elisha,  who  was  appointed  br 
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the  Divine  command  to  sncceed  Elijah  (2).  After  the  vigorous 
measures  of  Elijah,  the  prophets  again  made  their  appearance  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  must  (see  1  Kings  xx.  13,  28)  have 
been  suffered  to  dwell  unmolested  in  Samaria.  They  openly 
transacted  business  with  the  king,  in  whose  case  the  occurrence 
on  Cannel  had  evidently  not  been  without  effect,  and  who 
received  fresh  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  true  God  in  the 
victories  granted  him  over  the  Syrians  in  accordance  with  the 
prophetic  word,  and  afterwards  stem  rebukes  for  his  foolish 
and  vacillating  conduct  to  the  conquered  Benhadad  (ch.  zx.). 
Already,  however,  a  multitude  of  faUe  prophets  had  arisen, 
who  said  only  such  things  as  the  king  would  like  to  hear ; 
comp.  the  narrative  in  ch.  xxii.,  where  the  single  testimony  to 
truth  of  Michaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  is  opposed  to  the  false 
predictions  of  four  hundred  prophets  (3).  After  the  death  of 
Ahab,  who  perished,  according  to  the  word  of  Michaiah  (comp. 
§  200),  in  an  unsuccessful  battle  against  the  Syrians,  his  son 
Ahariah  ascended  the  throne,  walking  during  his  short  reign  in 
the  ways  of  his  mother  Jezebel,  from  which  his  brother  and 
successor  Jehoram  somewhat  deviated. 

(1)  According  to  Hitzig,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel^  i.  p.  176, 
the  water  poured  by  Elijah  over  his  sacrifice  and  its  pile  of 
wood  was  from  a  naphtha  spring. 

(2)  The  many  miraeles  which  appear  in  the  history  of  Elijah 
and  his  successor  Elisha  are  peculiar,  no  miracles  being  ordi- 
narily attributed  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Here, 
tooy  as  well  as  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  it  is  shown  that  (as 
pointed  out,  §  63)  the  agency  of  miracles  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed when  the  question  was  to  oppose  the  worship  of  false 
gods  by  proving  the  existence  of  the  true  Ood. 

(3)  That  these  400  were  not  the  prophets  of  Asherah 
(A.  y.  of  the  groves)  of  1  Eangs  xviii.  19,  whom  Elijah  did 
not  cause  to  be  slain,  nor  heathen  prophets  at  all,  is  evident  from 
xxii.  16,  23.  They  were  more  probably  connected  with  the 
image-worship  at  Bethel. 
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§174. 

Scliools  of  the  Prophets  J  and  Characteristies  of  the  ProphdMp 
of  the  Period.    Fall  of  Jehoram.     The  Beehabitee. 

The  BchooU  of  the  prophets  are  now  again  mentioned  (1), 
though  their  historical  connection  with  the  association  of 
prophets  in  the  time  of  Samuel  cannot  be  proved.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  revived  by  Elijah,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  kind  of  religious  fulcrum  for  the  people  who  were 
cutoff  from  the  lawful  sanctuary  and  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
and  of  raising  up  among  them  instruments  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  spiritual  life.  Not  less  than  three  of  these  institutions 
are  found  within  a  tolerably  limited  area,  and  at  the  very  head- 
quarters of  idolatry,  viz.  at  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii.  3),  Jericho 
(ver.  5),  and  Gilgal  (iv.  38), — ^the  latter  being  afterwardS|  for 
want  of  space,  transferred  to  the  Jordan  valley  (vi.  1  sq.). 
From  the  last-named  passage,  as  well  as  from  ii.  7, 16  sq.,— in 
each  of  which  fifty  sons  of  the  prophets  are  mentioned, — audi?. 
43,  a  numerous  occupation  of  these  institutions  may  be  inferred. 
About  one  hundred  sons  of  the  prophets  sit  before  Elbha  at 
Gilgal,  and  their  numbers  at  Jericho  could  hardly  have  been 
less.  The  name  O^K^^D  ^pa,  sons  of  the  prophets,  which  is  not 
used  of  the  association  of  prophets  under  Samuel,  but  first 
appears  1  Kings  xx.  35,  points  to  an  educational  relation  (2). 
Eichhom^s  explanation,  which  makes  them  sons  properly  speak- 
ing of  prophets,  is  erroneous,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  i«o- 
phetic  office  was  not  hereditary  (3).  There  were,  as  is  shown 
especially  by  the  expression  '^??,  2  Kings  ix.  4,  younger 
people  among  them ;  but  besides  these,  as  the  narrative  iv.  1 
evidences,  married  men,  who  probably  (see  expositors  on  the 
passage)  had  their  separate  households ;  while  the  others,  on 
the  contrary,  took  their  meals  in  common,  iv.  38  sqq.  From 
these  communities  the  prophets  seem  to  have  traversed  the 
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coantiy^  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  minifltry  among  the 
people.  The  example,  however,  of  Elisha,  who,  according  to  ii. 
25,  iv.  25,  must  have  dwelt — perhaps  likd  a  hermit  in  a  cave — for 
a  long  time  upon  Carmel,  and  subsequently,  according  to  v.  9,  vi» 
32,  lived  in  his  own  house  in  Samaria,  shows  that  they  might  also 
permanently  take  up  their  abode  away  from  these  institutions. 
From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  also  evident  that  mem- 
bership in  these  schools  of  the  prophets  imposed  no  obligation 
to  celibacy.  For  the  rest,  their  mode  of  life  would  certainly 
correspond  with  the  gravity  of  their  vocation.  Even  their 
external  appearance  was  to  announce  their  opposition  to  worldly 
conformity.  For  while  Samuel,  according  to  1  Sam.  xv.  27, 
wore  the  T^^Rp,  which  recalled  the  official  robes  of  the  high  priest, 
Elisha  wore,  according  to  2  Kings  i*  7  sq.,  a  rough  mantle  of 
sheep's  or  goat's  skin  or  camel's  hair,  and  a  simple,  unoma- 
mented  leathern  girdle.  Henceforth  the  hairy  mantle  seems  to 
have  been  the  mark  of  the  prophetic  vocation  (comp.  Isa.  xx.  2, 
according  to  which  Isaiah  wore  sackcloth  like  a  mourner, 
Zech.  xiii.  4,  Heb.  xi.  37,  and  what  is  said  of  the  raiment  of 
John  the  Baptist,  Matt.  iii.  4,  xi.  8).  Hence  Elijah,  when  he 
called  Elisha  to  be  his  successor,  cast  his  mantle  upon  him 
(1  Kings  xix.  19), — ^a  symbolical  action,  analogous  to  the  in- 
vestiture of  priests  with  their  office,  which  is  nowhere  else 
mentioned.  Ordinarily  there  seems  to  have  been  no  special 
ceremony  for  consecrating  prophets  to  their  office.  Anointing 
twith  oil)  is  indeed  mentioned  1  Kings  xix.  16,  but  seems  to 
have  been  omitted  even  in  the  case  of  Elisha  (4).  The  suc- 
cession to  the  prophetic  office  was  not  connected  with  any 
legal  ceremony,  nor  dependent  on  human  appointment,  but  is 
said  to  have  rested  solely  on  the  direct  call  and  consecration  of 
God,  Amos  vii.  15,  Isa.  vi.,  Jer.  i.,  Ezek.  i.  Elisha  was  indeed 
called  by  Elijah,  but  this  was  in  virtue  of  a  Divine  command ; 
and  when  Elisha  entreated  his  master  that  he  might  be  endowed 
with  a  double  portion  of  his.  spirit  above  the  other  disciples  of 
the  prophet, — in  other  words,  that  he  might  receive  the  first- 
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bom's  share  of  the  spiritual  inheritance,  for  so  must  the  passage 
2  Kings  ii.  9  be  nnderstood, — Elijah  intimated  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  desire  was  not  in  his  power,  and  only  gave  him  a 
sign  hj  which  he  might  recognise  that  God  had  granted  his 
petition  (ver.  10)  (5). 

It  is  specially  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  schools  of  the 
prophets  served  the  people  of  the  northern  kingdom  as  a  nibsti- 
ttUe  for  the  legitimate  eanettiary.  From  2  Kings  iv.  23,  it  maj 
be  inferred  that  the  pious  betook  themselves,  on  the  new  moons 
and  Sabbaths,  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets ;  nay,  from  the 
mention  of  the  offering  of  first-fruits  of  barley  loaves  and 
new  com,  ver.  42,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  were  some 
who  brought  to  the  prophets  the  dues  prescribed  in  the  law  (for 
the  sanctuary).  With  regard  to  maintenance,  the  prophets 
seem  in  general  to  have  been  left  to  voluntary  contributions  (6). 
Considering  the  great  respect  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
people  (comp.  e.g.  the  narrative  iv.  8  sqq.),  though  the  worldly 
regarded  them  as  mad,  ix.  11,  they  could  not  easily  have  lacked 
support.  For  this  reason,  too,  it  would  the  more  frequently 
happen  that,  after  the  persecution  of  the  prophets  had  ceased, 
worthless  babblers  would  assume  the  prophetic  habit  from 
covetousness,  as  we  see  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  narra- 
tive 1  Kings  xxii.  Amos  (vii.  12  sqq.)  points  to  such  a  de* 
generate  kind  of  prophetship,  when,  in  reply  to  the  scornful 
admonition  of  the  priest  in  Bethel,  to  get  fed  for  his  prophecr 
in  the  land  of  Judah,  he  disclaims  the  honour  of  being  taken 
for  a  prophet  (i.e,  one  of  the  company  of  prophets)  or  the  son 
of  a  prophet  {i.e.  a  disciple  of  the  prophets).  In  this  passage, 
which  is  of  the  date  of  Jeroboam  ii.,  we  meet  for  the  last  time 
with  the  expression  M^?^")^,  and  consequently  with  the  last  trace 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  (7).  It  was  from  one  of  these 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  Omri  proceeded.  While 
king  Jehoram  lay  sick  at  Jezreel,  in  consequence  of  a  woond 
received  in  battle  against  the  Syrians,  Elisha,  to  whom  Elijah 
had  bequeathed  the  commission  entrusted  to  him  1  Kings  xis. 
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16^  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to  anoint  Jehn,  a 
captain  of  the  host  in  the  besieging  army  before  Bamoth- 
Gilead,  king  over  Israel,  and  to  charge  him  with  the  execution 
of  the  carse  pronounced  bj  Elijah  on  the  house  of  Ahab  (xxi. 
21-29).  Jezreel  was  immediately  surprised  by  Jehu,  with 
whom  his  comrades  combined ;  Jehoram^  his  mother  Jezebel, 
and  the  whole  house  of  Ahab  were  slain ;  and  the  worship  of 
Baal  soon  after  extirpated  at  one  blow,  2  Kings  ix.  sq.,  the 
prophethood  thus  triumphing  over  the  apostate  kingdom. 
Assistance  was  in  the  last  instance  afforded  to  Jehu  by 
Jehonadab  the  son  of  Bechab,  2  Kings  x.  15,  23,  who  is  also 
known,  from  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  as  the  founder  of  the  Rechabitesy  a 
kind  of  nomadic  ascetics,  belonging,  according  to  1  Gbron.  ii. 
55,  to  the  Kenites,  who  from  the  time  of  Moses  had  possessed 
the  rights  of  hospitality  in  Israel,  and  must,  according  to  the 
context  of  the  passage  in  Chronicles,  have  been  incorporated 
into- a  ^n??^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Judah.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Jeremiah,  the  Bechabites  were  bound  to  sow  no  seed, 
to  plant  no  vineyards,  and  to  drink  no  wine.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  same  particulars  are  stated  to  have  constituted 
the  1/0/AO9  of  the  Nabatseans  by  Diodor.  Sic.  xix.  94.  Diodorus 
declares  the  purpose  of  this  enactment  to  have  been  the  main- 
tenance of  their  independence.  In  the  case  of  Jehonadab,  how- 
ever, who  appears  before  us  as  zealous  for  the  Lord,  a  religions 
motive  most  undoubtedly  be  assumed ;  and  he  probably  desired, 
by  the  commands  which  he  imposed  upon  his  descendants,  to 
preserve  their  lives  from  the  moral  and  religious  corruption  of 
town  civilisation.  The  prohibition  of  cultivating  the  vine,  the 
use  of  whose  produce  was  forbidden,  must  probably  be  referred 
to  the  fact  that  this  plant  belongs  to  a  state  of  civilisation. 
The  now  usual  notion  that  the  Bechabites  were  connected  with 
Kazaritism  may  be  correct,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  re- 
garding them  as  Nazarites  properly  speaking.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  according  to  the  passage  in  Chronicles,  families  of 
Sopherim  (writers  or  scribes)  are  said  to  have  arisen  among  the 
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race  of  Kenites,  descended  from  an  ancestor  named  Hamath, 
to  which  the  Bechabites  also  belonged. 

(1)  The  schools  of  the  prophets  are  first  expressly  men* 
tioned  under  Jehoram,  while  the  name  of  ^^sons  of  the 
prophets/'  given  to  members  of  these  schools,  already  appears 
in  the  history  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xx.  35).  (Art.  Pddagogik  du 
A.T.) 

(2)  The  designation  disciples  of  wisdom,  in  Proverbs  and 
EccIesiasteSy  is  analogous.     (Art.  Prophetenihum  des  A.  T.) 

(3)  The  statement  of  Eichhom  {id.  p.  196),  that  the  pro- 
phetic dignity  descended  from  father  to  son,  and  that  birth  gave 
a  hereditary  right  of  admission  into  the  prophetic  order,  rests 
upon  a  misconception  of  the  M^3j"ia  in  Amos  vii.  14 ;  only  one, 
and  that  an  older  example,  being  fonnd  of  a  son  succeeding  his 
father  in  the  prophetic  office,  viz.  that  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Hanani  (1  Kings  xvi.  1).  The  fact  that  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets are  here  and  there  called  prophets  (xx.  38,  41 ;  2  Kings 
ix.  4),  and  that  in  1  Kings  xx.  35  sqq.  a  son  of  the  prophets 
appears,  in  virtue  of  ^^  the  word  of  the  Lord"  to  him,  to  have 
exercised  independent  prophetic  authority,  certainly  shows  that 
the  distinction  between  prophets  and  sons  of  the  prophets  was 
a  fluctaating  one,  but  does  not  authorize  us  entirely  to  deny  it 
The  opinion  of  Kranichfeld  {De  prophetarum  sodetatibus^  p. 
17  sq.),  that  the  name  means  sons  who  are  prophets,  is  linguis- 
tically untenable. 

(4)  Isa.  Ixi.  1  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  anointmg  of 
prophets,  the  expression  being  used  figuratively.  Hence  the 
traditionary  tenet  foand  in  many  works,  that  kings,  priests,  and 
prophets  were  anointed,  is,  so  far  as  the  last  particular  is  con* 
cerned,  incorrect. 

(5)  Accordingly,  when  Elisha  proved  himself  the  inheritor  of 
the  spirit  of  Elijah,  he  received  the  respectful  homage  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets,  2  Kings  ii.  15.  Of  the  kind  of  instnic- 
tion  given  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  we  are  told  nothing; 
the  discipline  would  tend  above  all  things  to  inculcate  un- 
reserved  obedience  to  the  Divine  word  (when  it  proved  itsdf 
to  be  such),  and  unconditional  surrender  to  the  Divine  call 
How  strict  the  obedience  required  of  prophets  was,  is  evident 
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from  1  Kings  xiii.  20  sqq.,  xx.  35   sqq.,  and  the  history  of 
Jonah.     Comp.  also  Jer.  i.  7,  xx.  7  sq. ;  Ezek.  iii.  17  sqq. 

(6)  It  is  evident  from  1  Kings  xiv.  3  (comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  8) 
that  presents  were  offered  to  the  prophets  when  their  advice 
was  sought ;  the  narrative  2  Kings  v.  20-27,  and  especially 
the  words  of  Elisha,  show,  however,  the  unselfishness  which  his 
calling  imposed  upon  the  prophet,  and  how  he  was  obliged  to 
avoid  all  appearance  of  mercenary  service.  1  Kings  xiii.  16  sqq. 
also  refers  to  this  particular. 

(7)  The  Second  Book  of  Kings  makes  no  mention  of  schools 
of  the  prophets  after  the  accession  of  Jehu.  Their  cessation  is 
probably  connected  with  the  turn  taken  by  prophecy  in  the 
northern  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Elisha  (see  §  175). 


SECOND  FEBIOD. 

FROH  JEHU  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE 

TEN  TRIBES  (884-720  B.C.). 

§  175. 

The  Dynasty  of  Jehu. 

Jehu's  dynasty  maintained  itself  on  the  throne  for  more  than 
a  century,  a  longer  period  of  occupation  than  that  of  any 
other.  Jehu*s  reformation  stopped  half-way.  The  worship  of 
Baal  was  indeed  extirpated,  but  the  illegal  worship  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  and  also  the  Asherah  (grove,  A.  V.)  at  Samaria,  were 
left  unmolested  (2  Kings  xiii.  6).  Hence  Jehu*s  house  was, 
according  to  the  prophetic  word,  2  Kings  x.  30,  to  possess  the 
throne  to  the  fourth  generation,  but  then  to  be  in  its  turn 
condemned,  and  to  have  the  blood-guiltiness  of  extirpating 
Omri's  dynasty  avenged  upon  it  (see  Hos.  i.  4)  (1).  The  state 
of  the  kingdom  under  Jehu,  and  still  more  under  his  son  and 
successor  Jehoahaz,  was  in  a  political  aspect  a  very  unfortunate 
one ;  for  Hazael,  who  had  been  raised  according  to  prophecy  to 
the  throne  of  Damascus  as  a  Divine  scourge  to  Israel,  re- 
peatedly and    successfully  invaded  the  land,   treating  with 
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especial  harshness  the  provinces  east  of  Jordan  (Amos  i.  3), 
which  were  for  some  time  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Damascas. 
Dining  this  period  of  political  oppressioUi  the  opposition  of  the 
prophets  was  withdrawn ;  nay,  when  the  kingdom  was  redaced 
to  the  last  exromity,  it  was  bj  the  month  of  the  prophets  that 
Divine  deliverance  was  once  more  annonnced,  the  dying  Elisha 
first  promising  to  the  dejected  Joash,  the  son  and  successor  of 
JehcahaZy  Tictory  over  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  xiii.  14  sqq.),  and 
Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai  subsequently  predicting  the  reston- 
don  of  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  (ziv.  25)  (2). 
Joash  was  successful  in  his  wars  against  Damascus  and  Judah; 
but  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  was  still  further  enhanced  under 
his  valiant  son  Jeroboam  n.  (825-784),  who  not  only  restored 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  kingdom,  but  even  conquered  a  portion 
of  Sjrria,  External  success,  however,  effected  no  internal 
change;  on  the  contrary,  its  internal  corruption  continuing  to 
increase,  it  was  during  the  period  in  which,  to  human  eyes,  it 
was  attaining  a  hitherto  unparalleled  prosperity,  that  the  state, 
together  with  its  royal  house,  was  hastening  towards  those 
judgments  which  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea  were  raised  op 
under  Jeroboam  n.  to  proclaim.  First,  it  was  the  shepherd  of 
Tekoawho  came  from  Judah  and  testified  to  the  tyrannical 
nobles  of  Samaria,  revelling  in  proud  security,  and  to  the 
multitude  trusting  in  their  mistaken  and  hypocridcal  piety,  the 
approach  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  (Amos  v.  10  sqq.,  vi.  1-6)  (3). 
Afterwards,  probably  towards  the  end  of  Jeroboam  the  Second*i 
reign,  Hosea  appeared;  and  when  the  respite  granted  by  the 
prophetic  word,  2  Kings  z.  30,  to  the  house  of  Jehu  had 
nearly  expired,  he  announced  first  to  the  latter,  and  then  to  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria  in  general,  that  judgment  was  now  at 
hand,  and  continued  his  testimony  during  the  terrible  tioies 
beginning  with  Jeroboam's  death. 

(1)  I  at  least  can  but  esteem  this  the  correct  explanation 
of,  *'  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of 
Jehu,*"  Hos.  i.  4. 
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(2)  The  same  Jonah  of  whom  we  read  in  the  well-known 
book  bearing  his  name.  This  prophecy  is  no  longer  extant ; 
and  it  is  not  a  very  happy  supposition  on  the  part  of  Hitzig, 
that  Isa.  XV.  is  the  production  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

(3)  There  was  no  lack  of  religious  zeal  among  the  multi- 
tudes. Pilgrimages  were  made  to  Bethel,  to  Qilgal,  nay,  even 
to  Beersheba  in  the  south  (Amos  v.  5,  comp.  with  viii.  14); 
sacrifices  were  offered,  tenths  paid,  and  public  proclamations 
for  free-will  offerings  made  (iv.  4  sq.) ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  Divine  protection  might  be  boasted  of  (v.  14),  and  the 
Dtfine  judgments  whose  approach  the  prophet  announced 
derisively  mocked  (ver.  18),  because  religion  was  supposed  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition* 


§176. 
From  Zachariah  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

* 

Tliat  struggle  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worldj  the  first 
object  of  which  was  the  possession  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine,  began  in  the  eighth  century  B.O.,  with  the  conflicts 
between  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Hence  Amos,  ch.  i.  sq.,  sees 
the  Divine  judgments  rolling  like  a  storm  over  all  these 
countries^  and  settling  with  threatening  violence  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Samaria.  Assyria  is,  though  not  expressly  named  by 
this  prophet,  vi.  14,  the  nation  alluded  to  as  the  instrument  of 
the  Divine  chastisement.  After  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  dread- 
ful disorders  broke  out  in  Samaria ;  see  the  description  relating 
thereto  in  Hos.  iv.  If  the  chronological  statements  concerning 
the  reigns  of  the  monarchs  of  both  kingdoms  have  been  correctly 
transmitted,  an  interregnum  in  Samaria  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
years*  duration  must  be  admitted.  A  comparison  of  several  pas- 
sages in  Hosea  and  the  Books  of  Kings  shows  that  a  dissension 
had  arisen  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  pretenders  to  the  crown  from  these  different 
parts  were  contending  with  each  other.     Zachariah  the  son  of 
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Jeroboam  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  six  months  after  his 
accession,  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  doom  prophesied  against  his 
house.  Shallam,  the  mmrderer  of  Zachariah,  was  himself  slain, 
after  a  reign  of  one  month,  by  Menahem  (771  B.C.),  2  Kings 
ZY.  13  sqq.  The  horrors  of  these  days  are  depicted  by  Hosea, 
ch.  vii.  (1).  Many  also  refer  Zech.  xi.  8  to  this  period, 
becaose  the  short  space  of  one  month  saw  three  kings ;  bat  in 
this  case  another  pretender  to  the  crown^  not  mentioned  in  the 
historical  books,  would  have  to  be  admitted  (2).  A  decided 
turn  was  now,  however,  given  to  affairs ;  for  Menahem  smoothed 
the  way  for  Pal,  king  of  Assyria,  to  enter  the  country,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Israel's  dependence  on  Assyria 
Whether,  as  is  the  most  natural  view  of  2  Kings  xv.  19,  he 
himself  called  in  the  assistance  of  that  monarch  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  him  on  the  throne  amidst  the  strife  of  parties, 
or  whether  it  was  the  opposite  party  that  invoked  his  aid  (3), 
Menahem  purchased  PuFs  assistance  in  con6rming  him  in 
the  kingdom  by  heavy  sacrifices,  and  this  was  the  fir$i  stage 
of  the  threatened  judgment  (4).  Israel  had  now  placed  itself 
upon  the  theatre  of  universal  history,  but  only  that,  instead  of 
being  chastised  by  lesser  and  neighbouring  nations,  it  might 
be  visited  by  the  oppressions  of  those  universal  monarchies 
which  were  chosen  to  be  the  instruments  of  Divine  judgments, 
and  then,  when  they  had  subserved  the  Divine  purpose, 
themselves  to  perish,  according  to  that  law  of  the  Dirine 
government  described  especially  by  Isaiah,  ch«  x*  5.  In 
Samaria  was  henceforth  developed  that  unhappy  policy  which, 
while  on  the  one  hand  courting  the  Assyrians,  was  on  the  other 
secretly  combining  with  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off, 
by  her  assistance,  the  Assyrian  yoke.  In  opposition  to  sach 
diplomatic  intrigues,  the  prophets  made  it  their  business  to 
inculcate  a  higher  policy,  by  a  consistent  assertion  of  the  theo- 
cratic principle,  which  was  simply  this,  that  Israel  should  never 
court  the  protection  of  a  worldly  power,  but  seek  assistance 
from  God  alone,  whom  they  must,  however,  also  fear  as  the 
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jast  avenger  of  apostasy,  against  whom  no  earthly  help  can 
defend  them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  once  entered 
into  alliance  with  a  heathen  power,  they  were  bound  conscien- 
tiously to  observe  their  engagements,  and  could  under  no 
condition  expect  a  blessing  from  a  breach  of  faith ;  comp.  as 
chief  passages,  Hos.  y.  13  sq.,  vii.  8-16,  viii.  9  sq.,  z.  4,  xii.  2. 
Such  exhortations,  however,  found  no  audience ;  and  the  pro- 
phets were  despised  and  persecuted  as  fools  (according  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  Hos.  ix«  7  sq. ;  see  €.g.  Umbreit  on 
this  passage).  It  was,  however,  no  longer  their  office  to  check 
destruction  by  acts  of  deliverance,  such  as  former  prophets  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  had  performed.  The  extirpation 
of  the  ^^  sinful  kingdom,"  as  it  is  called  Amos  ix.  8,  being  irre- 
vocably determined,  and  the  judgment  which  was  to  be  gradually 
accomplished  already  in  process,  all  that  could  now  be  effected 
by  the  prophetic  word  was  to  place  the  misfortunes  with  which 
the  kingdom  was  visited  in  the  light  of  Divine  judgments,  to 
rescue  by  an  urgent  call  to  repentance  all  who  would  let  them- 
selves be  rescued  from  the  general  ruin,  and,  finally,  to  enlighten 
the  faithful  remnant  of  the  people  concerning  the  final  purpose 
of  the  Divine  proceedings,  by  directing  their  attention  to  the 
redemption  already  dawning  behind  the  dark  cloud  of  rejection. 
With  such  testimony  does  Isaiah  as  well  as  Hosea  accompany 
the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  till  its  fall.  The  coming  ruin  was 
hastened  by  Pekah,  who,  after  slaying  Pekahiah  the  son  of 
Menahem,  ascended  the  throne  759.  He  allied  himself  with  the 
Damascene  kingdom,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Israel,  against 
Jadah,  probably  with  the  hope  of  strengthening  himself,  by  the 
overthrow  of  Judah  and  the  dethronement  of  the  house  of  David, 
against  the  encroaching  power  of  Assyria.  The  ancient  hatred 
of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  which  had  so  frequently  during  the  last 
two  centuries  led  to  sanguinary  conflicts,  was  now  once  more 
to  burst  forth  with  fury,  and  to  hasten  the  destruction  of 
Ephraim.  The  Assyrian  monarch  Tiglath -pileser,  whose 
assistance  had  been  invoked  by  Ahaz,  having  first  executed 
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against  Damascas  the  judgment  predicted  bj  Amos,  ch.  i.  3  sqq., 
took  the  proyinces  east  of  Jordan  and  the  northern  portions  of 
those  west  of  this  river  .((Galilee),  and  carried  away  the  tribes 
inhabiting  these  regions  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  about  740  b.c. 
(2  Kings  XV.  29).  This  was  the  second  stage  of  the  judgment 
Isaiah  (ix.  9),  however,  describes  how  the  people  of  Samaria 
received  all  such  Divine  corrections  with  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption, and  comforted  themselves  with  pernicious  hopes  of 
better  times  (5).  Hoshea,  who  obtained  the  throne  by  conspir- 
ing against  and  slaying  Pekah,  and  who,  according  to  2  Kings 
xvii.  2,  was  comparatively  a  better  king,  became  tributaiy  to 
the  Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser,  but  sought,  by  concluding  an 
alliance  with  So,  king  of  Egypt  (the  Sabakon  of  Herodotus), 
to  release  himself  from  this  dependence.  Shalmaneser,  who 
was  then  occupied  in  Hither  Asia,  immediately  marched  into 
the  land  of  Israel.  Hoshea,  after  being,  as  it  seems,  summoned 
to  the  Assyrian  camp  to  account  for  his  conduct,  was  imprisoned, 
and  Samaria  attacked.  But  an  heroic  resistance  most  have 
been  made  in  this  as  in  all  deadly  struggles  by  the  Israelites; 
for  it  was  not  till  after  a  three  years'  siege  that  it  was  taken, 
and  ^'the  proud  crown  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  trodden 
under  foot,"  Isa.  xxviii.  3, — not,  according  to  the  modem  view  of 
Oppert,  Delitzsch,  etc.,  who  thus  read  certain  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, by  Shalmaneser,  but  by  Sargon,  mentioned  Isa.  xx.  1, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  his  successor.  The  identification  of 
the  two  by  Ewald,  opposed  as  it  is  to  this  view,  has,  however, 
its  claims  (6).  The  people  were  taken  into  captivity  720  B.C. 
(comp.  also  §  177),  and  thus  was  the  judgment  acoompliskd 
(comp.  the  description  of  this  catastrophe,  2  Kings  zviL  7-23). 
The  dwelling-places  assigned  to  the  exiles  were  situated  in 
Media  and  the  upper  provinces  of  Assyria  (yec,  6).  It  has 
been  already  remarked  (§  170,  note  7)  (7)  that  the  contboed 
existence  of  the  ten  tribes  during  the  subsequent  oentnries  is 
guaranteed  by  historical  testimony;  their  restoration  is  also 
expressly  foretold  by  the  prophets. 
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(1)  Hos.  vii. :  '^  It  is  the  king's  feast,  in  which  he  carouses 
with  the  princesy  who  deride  him  in  their  hearts,  for  the  flame 
of  rebellion  already  glimmers  again  in  secret.  All  night  the 
baker  sleeps;  in  the  morning  it  (the  oven)  glows  like  a  flaming 
fire.  They  all  glow  like  an  oven,  and  devour  their  judges:  all 
their  kings  fall ;  none  of  them  calls  upon  me,"  ver.  6  sq. 

(2)  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  n}r^2py  2  Kings  xv.  10, 
cannot,  as  Ewald  thinks,  conceal  a  name.  He  smote  him,  it  is 
said,  '^  before  the  people." 

(3)  According  to  the  notion  of  others,  Pul  entered  the 
country  because  Menahem  adhered  to  the  Egyptian  party. 
The  accounts  are  too  brief  to  enable  us  to  speak  decidedly. 

(4)  It  cannot  be  proved  from  1  Chron.  v.  26,  which  is  ap- 
pealed to  in  this  matter,  that,  as  some  suppose,  a  deportation 
DOW  took  place. 

(5)  Isa.  iz.  10 :  '^  If  the  bricks  have  fallen,  we  will  build  with 
hewn  stones ;  if  the  mulberry  trees  are  cut  down,  we  will  cause 
cedars  to  succeed  them.'*  Besides  Hosea,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a  citizen  of  the  northern  kingdom,  we  meet  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  another  prophet  who  exercised  his  ministry  at  the 
time  in  Samaria,  viz.  Oded,  who,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
9-15,  went  to  meet  the  army  of  Pekah  as  it  was  returning 
from  Judah  with  a  multitude  of  captives,  and,  after  a  serious 
expostulation,  effected  the  deliverance  and  restoration  of  the 
prisoners.  The  prophet  Nahum  also  belonged,  at  least  by 
birth,  to  the  northern  kingdom. 

(6)  We  certainly  are  not  expressly  told  in  2  Kings  xvii.  3, 
xviii.  9,  that  the  king  who  conquered  Samaria  was  Shalmaneser, 
bat  the  context  leads  us  to  suppose  it  Oppert  reads  the  in- 
scriptions as  declaring  that  Shalmaneser  died  before  Samaria, 
when  Sargon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  and 
usurped  the  throne.  Comp.  how  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  xx. 
carries  out  this  theory.  {The  identity  of  Sargon  and  Sal- 
manassar  (Shalmaneser  iv.)  is  discussed  in  a  series  of  papers 
by  Riehm,  Sayce,  Schrader,  and  Oppert  in  Studd.  u.  KriU, 
1869-1872.  There  seems  to  be  now  no  doubt  that  the 
two  monarchs  are  distinct.  See  Schrader,  Keilinschriften 
tmd  A.  T.  p.  155;  ^awlinson,  Monarchies^  yol.  ii.  p. 
135  ff.} 

(7)  Compare  especially  the  essay  of  Wichelhaus,  Das  ExU 
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der  zehn    Stdmme   Israehy   Zeitschr,    der  deutschen   morgenL 
GeselUch.  1851,  No.  A,  p.  467  sqq. 


§177. 
Origin  of  tlie  Samaritans. 

In  place  of  the  ejected  Israelites,  colonies  from  central 
Asia  were,  according  to  2  Kings  xxii.  24,  planted  in  the  de- 
populated country,  but  not,  as  might  appear  from  this  passage, 
by  Shalmaneser,  but,  as  we  are  told  Ezra  iv.  2,  by  Esar-haddon 
some  forty  years  after.  These,  impelled  by  the  calamities  they 
experienced,  mingled  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  as  the  Ood  of  the 
land,  with  the  heathen  religions  they  had  brought  with  them 
from  their  respective  homes  (2  Kings  zvii.  25  sqq.).  Thus 
arose  the  so-called  Samaritans  or  Cuthites,  D^ra,  as  they  were 
named  by  the  Jews,  from  Cuthah,  the  native  country  of  a  por- 
tion of  them  (1).  Tioo  views  are  embraced  with  respect  to  these 
Samaritans.  According  to  one,  they  were  not  a  purely  heathen 
people,  but  a  mixed  race  arising  from  the  intermarriage  of  the 
new  colonists  with  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  which  was  left 
in  the  land.  The  other  and  older  view,  that  the  Samaritans 
proceeded  from  wholly  heathen  races,  has  been  re-advocated 
especially  by  Hengstenberg  (JSeitrage  zur  Einldtung^  ii.  p. 
4  sqq.)  (2).  It  is  certain  that  not  much  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  the  assertions  of  their  Israelite  descent  by  the  later 
Samaritans  (see  e.g.  John  iv.  12),  since  at  one  time  ther 
aflBrmed,  at  another  time  denied  it,  as  their  interests  required 
(see  the  narratives  in  Josephus,  Ant  xi.  8. 6  and  xii.  5.  6) ;  while 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  Jewish  accounts  be  trusted,  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews  for  the  Samaritans  furnishing  them  with 
a  motive  for  denying  all  kindred  with  the  latter.  The  Old 
Testament  passages,  2  Kings  xvii.  24  sqq.,  Ezra  iv.  2,  9  sq^ 
favour  the  second  view.  In  the  first  of  these,  it  is  evident  from 
ver.  27  that  at  all  events  the  Israelitish  priesthood  had  been 
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entirelj  carried  ofiF;  in  the  latter,  it  is  of  special  importance  that 
the  Samaritans  do  not  support  their  claim  to  a  share  in  the  new 
temple  at  Jerusalem  bj  asserting  their  kinship  to  the  Jews. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that,  at  least 
after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  a  considerable  Israelitish  popu- 
lation must  still  have  been  found  in  the  northern  country. 
This  is  specially  shown  by  2  Chron.  xxx. ;  for  the  solemn  Pass- 
oTer  of  Hezekiah  there  mentioned  was  in  all  probability  held, 
not  (as  many  suppose)  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  after 
bis  sixth  year,  and  therefore  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria. 
Of  this  population,  however,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it 
was  carried  away  by  Ezar-haddon,  who  planted  the  colonists  in 
the  country.  Nevertheless,  even  under  Josiah,  who,  according  to 
i  Chron.  xxxiv.,  destroyed  the  altars  and  images  still  existing 
in  the  northern  regions,  remnants  of  Manasseh,  Ephraim,  and 
of  the  rest  of  Israel  are  (ver.  9)  assumed,  and  the  men  from 
Shechem,  Shiloh,  and  Samaria,  named  in  Jer.  xli.  5  as  mourning 
for  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  were  undoubtedly 
Israelites.  Besides,  the  total  deportation  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  so  important  a  district  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  possible. 
Thus  much  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Israelite  element  among 
the  Samaritans,  even  reckoning  the  subsequent  accession  of 
Jews  to  their  numbers  (of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  5th 
Division,  §  192),  must  by  no  means  be  computed  as  so  con- 
siderable as  is  generally  the  case  (3). 

(1)  It  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  whether  Cuthah 
was,  as  Josephus  says,  a  province  in  Persia,  or,  as  others  say,  a 
town  in  Babylonia. 

(2)  Against  Hengstenberg  see  Kalkar's  Die  Samaritaner  ein 
Mischvolkj  in  Pelt^s  tlieoL  Mitarbeiten^  1840,  iii.  p.  24  sqq. 

(3)  The  small  remnant  of  Samaritans  still  found  in  Nablus 
exhibits,  according  to  the  assertion  of  travellers,  absolutely  no 
approach  to  the  Jewish  physiognomy ;  compare  Bitter,  Erd- 
kundej  xvi.  p.  647  sqq. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION. 
THE    KINGDOM   OF    JUDAH. 

§178. 

Preliminary/  Remarks  and  Survey. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  has  a  character  essen' 
tially  different  from  that  of  Hie  kingdom  of  IsraeL  Thongh 
much  smaller,  especially  after  Idumea,  the  only  one  of  the 
moautainoas  districts  which  at  the  disruption  fell  to  the  share 
of  Jndah,  had  gained  its  independence,  it  was  still  superior  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  internal  strength.  This  resulted 
partly  from  its  possession  of  the  genuine  sanctuary  with  its 
legitimate  worship,  its  influential  priesthood,  and  Levitical 
orders ;  and  partly  from  its  royal  house,  which,  unlike  most  of 
the  dynasties  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  had  not  been 
raised  to  the  throne  by  revolution,  but  possessed  the  sanction  of 
legitimacy  and  a  settled  succession  (1),  and  was  especially  con- 
secrated by  the  memory  of  its  illustrious  ancestor  David,  and 
the  Divine  promises  vouchsafed  to  his  race.  Moreover,  among 
the  nineteen  monarchs  (of  course  not  counting  Athaliah)  who 
occupied  the  throne  387  years,  from  Behoboam  till  the  fall  of 
the  state,  there  were  at  least  some  individuals  distinguished  for 
high  administrative  talents,  in  whom  the  ideal  of  the  theocratic 
kingship  was  revived,  such  as  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Josiab. 
Thus  the  kingdom  gained  a  moral  strength  that  prevented  the 
wild  spirit  of  insurrection  and  discord,  by  which  the  other 
kingdom  was  disturbed,  from  attaining  anything  like  the  same 
proportions.  The  opposition,  indeed,  between  the  natural 
inclinations  of  the  people  and  the  moral  strictness  of  Jehovism 
could  not  but  lead  to  conflicts  here  also;  nay,  the  contrast 
between  the  two  was  all  the  sharper,  because  a  syncretistic  inte^ 
mingling  of  heathenism  and  Jehovism  could  not  be  so  easily 
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effected, — a  circumstance  which  explains  the  fact,  that  when 
the  former  did  get  the  upper  hand  in  Judah,  it  appeared  in  a 
still  grosser  form  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.     Bj  reason, 
however,  of  the  firm  foandation  which  the  continuance  of  the 
legitimate  theocratic  authorities  afforded  to  Jehovism  in  this 
state,  there  was  no  need  of  bloody  revolutions  to  reinstate  the 
latter  in  its  rights,  but  only  of  rtformationay  and  these  were 
effected  not  so  much  by  the  energetic  interposition  of  prophets 
as  by  the  kings  themselves.    Besides,  the  preservation  of  the 
theocratic  ordinances  not  devolving  in  Judah  exclusively  upon 
the  prophets,  their  position  here  was  also  different  from  that 
which  they  occupied  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.     At 
times  their  agency  was  exercised  *in  perfect  harmony  with  that 
of  the  two  other  theocratic  powers;  and  reformations  of  wor- 
ship being  repeatedly  undertaken  by  the  kings,  they  were  able 
to  limit  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.    In  tracing 
the  history  of  the  prophetic  order,  a  distinction  has  been  some- 
times made  between  the  prophetism  of  deed  and  word  (2), — a 
distinction  less  adapted  to  designate  two  different  periods  than 
to  characterize  the  prophetship  in  Judah  in  contradistinction 
to  the  older  prophetship  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.    The 
prophets,  finding  in  Judah    the  basis  afforded    by  existing 
theocratic  institutions,  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  founding 
new  kinds  of  support;  and  there  is  no  sort  of  evidence  that 
schools  of  the  prophets,  or  associations  such  as  existed  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  organized  in  Judah.     The 
Kabbinists,  indeed  (3),  make  schools  of  the  prophets  exist  in 
Judah  down  to  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  but  this  arises  from 
a  confessedly  erroneous  interpretation  of   2  Kings  xxii.   14, 
where,  by  the  nje^  ({.«.  the  lower  distnct  of  the  town)  in  which 
the  prophetess  Huldah  dwelt,  they  understand  a  place  of  in- 
struction (Targ.  tOfi^K  n^3)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple. 
In  the   historical  notices  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  we  meet 
only  with  individual  prophets,  a  succession  of  whom  continues, 
with  but  inconsiderable  gaps,  down  to  the  captivity ;  while  it  is 
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only  around  sach  eminent  prophets  as  Isaiah  (comp.  viii.  16), 
and  afterwards  Jeremiah,  that  small  circles  of  disciples  were 
gathered,  in  whom  the  word  of  God  fell  upon  good  ground,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rebellious  nation,  and  was  transmitted  to  future 
generations  (4). 

With  respect  to  the  course  of  events  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
a  cursory  glance  presents  a  tolerably  uniform  alternation  of 
apostasy  from  Jehovah  and  return  to  Him.  Certain  kings  suffer 
idolatry  to  spring  up ;  this  finds  support  in  the  high  places 
existing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  such  apostasy 
finds  its  punishment  in  the  calamities  which  then  overtake  the 
nation.  Then  arises  again  a  pious  king,  who  exerts  himself  to 
keep  the  people  in  communion  with  the  legitimate  sanctuary,  and 
vindicates  the  authority  of  the  legal  worship,  till  at  length,  after 
repeated  reformations,  the  apostasy  and  corruption  become  so 
great,  that  judgment  sets  in  without  intermission.  In  fact, 
however,  the  conflict  between  the  theocratic  principle  and  the 
apostasy  of  the  people  passes  through  several  charaeteristicaUg 
different  stages.  In  the  first  period^  extending  to  Ahaz, 
heathenism,  which  was  never  whoUy  extirpated,  and  attained 
under  some  kings  a  temporary  supremacy,  appears  in  the  form 
of  the  ancient  Canaanitish  deification  of  nature ;  the  prophets, 
who  during  these  two  centuries  are  somewhat  in  the  back- 
ground, exercise  their  ministry  during  this  period,  so  far  as  we 
know  their  history,  in  harmony  with  the  priesthood ;  and  the 
political  relations  of  the  kingdom  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
states  bordering  on  Palestine,  among  which  Egypt  at  first 
appears  as  especially  the  enemy  of  Judah.  In  the  second 
periodf  Judah,  on  the  occasion  of  the  momentous  combination 
of  Syria  and  Ephraim  (cbmp.  §  176),  appears  on  the  great  stage 
of  universal  history,  and  is  drawn  into  that  conflict  with  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  in  which,  after  experiencing  terrible  re> 
verses  and  witnessing  the  destruction  of  the  kindred  natioo,  it 
was  miraculously  preserved  by  Divine  interposition.  The  con- 
test  against  the  worship  of  nature,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
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religious  inflaences  proceeding  from  central  Asia,  now  appears 
in  an  altered  form,  continues ;  but  to  the  political  complications 
of  the  age  is  added  the  opposition  of  the  prophets  to  the  false 
poh'cy  of  the  nation,  and  prophecy,  enlarging  its  horizon  in  these 
stirring  times,  rises  to  a  full  and  clear  perception  of  the  world- 
wide importance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel.  Tlie  third 
period  commences  with  the  reformation  under  Josiah,  which, 
after  idolatry  had  reached  its  climax  under  Manasseh  and  Amon, 
wasapparently  the  most  thorough.  This  reformation  was  not,  how- 
ever, capable  of  effecting  the  revival  of  the  deeply  fallen  people, 
and  produced  only  an  external  conformity  to  the  rites  of  religion. 
£?en  in  earlier  times,  the  prophets  had  been  constrained  to 
testify  against  a  dead  self-righteousness  and  an  empty  adher- 
ence to  ceremonies ;  but  an  utter  stagnation  of  vital  religion,  in 
which  the  priests  as  well  as  the  people  now  participated,  appears 
to  be  the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  the  period;  while,  after 
the  death  of  Josiah,  not  only  did  idolatry  revive,  but  a  fresh  field 
was  also  opened,  by  the  conflict  between  the  decaying  kingdom 
and  the  ChaldsBan  power,  for  the  political  agency  of  the  prophets. 
This  period  closes  with  the  fall  of  the  state,  and  the  carrying  of 
the  people  to  Babylon.  During  the  first  period  we  meet  with 
no  great  representative  of  the  prophetship, — Joel,  who  more- 
over belongs  to  a  period  free  from  idolatry,  being  the  earliest 
who  can  be  considered  such.  The  ministry  of  Isaiah  forms  the 
focus  of  the  second  period ;  the  chief  prophet  of  the  third  is 
Jeremiah* 


(1)  The  succession  to  the  throne  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally determined  according  to  the  rights  of  primogeniture 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  3),  although  exceptions  occur.  It  is  said  of 
Kehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  21  sq.),  that,  after  the  precedent  of 
David,  he  bestowed  the  throne  upon  the  son  of  his  favourite 
wife ;  and  Jehoahaz,  although  the  younger  son  of  Josiah,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  will  of  the  people  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
30).  A  regency  may  be  assumed  during  the  minority  of  a 
king.    The  Babbinists  appeal  in  this  respect  to  Eccl.  x«  16; 
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and  the  position  filled  by  Jehoiada  the  high  priest  with  re 
spect  to  Joash  was  also  of  this  nature,  2  Kings  xiL  3  (§  180) 
The  queen-moUier  seems  generally  to  have  possessed  much 
inflaence,  for  we  find  great  respect  shown  her.  The  king  bows 
himself  before  her  (1  Eangs  ii.  19), — the  qneen-consort,  on  the 
contrary,  falling  down  before  the  king,  L  16, — and  she  is  called 
rn*33,  qaeen,  xar.  c^.  1  Kings  xr.  13 ;  2  Kings  x.  13 ;  Jer.  xiii. 
18,  xxix.  2.  Hence,  on  the  accession  of  a  king,  the  name  of 
his  mother  is  mentioned,  1  Kings  xiv.  21,  xr.  2,  etc. 

(2)  Gomp.  6.  Banr,  der  Prophet  Amos  erUdrij  p.  27  sqq^  etc. 

(3)  Comp.  Alting,  Hutoria  acadendarum  hebr,  p.  243. 

(4)  We  meet  with   a  confidential  disciple  in  Bamch,  the 
faithful  companion  of  Jeremiah. 


FIBST  PEBIOD. 
FROM  BEHOBOAH  TO  AHAZ  (975-741  B.C.). 

§179. 

Behobooni  to  Jehoshaphat. 

The  history  of  Jndah  under  the  reign  of  its  two  first  kings, 
Behoboam  and  Abijam,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  Chronicles,  Abijah, 
offers  little  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  External  misfortunes  were 
added  to  the  internal  declension  promoted  by  the  spread  of 
idolatry, — the  Egyptian  king  Shishak  (Sesonchis  among  Greek 
writers)  penetrating  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  in  spite  of  the  girdle 
of  fortresses  erected  by  Behoboam  (1  Kings  xiv.  25  sqq.)  (IV 
The  victory  gained  over  Jeroboam  by  Abijah  (narrated  2  Cbroo. 
xiii.)  (2)  afforded  no  adequate  compensation,  nor  does  the  slight 
extension  of  the  kingdom  by  the  three  districts  taken  from  the 
northern  kingdom  seem  to  have  been  permanent.  Then  fol- 
lowed  the  first  reformation  under  Asa  (about  955  B.C.),  to  which 
the  king  was  incited  by  the  prophet  Azariah  the  son  of  Ode<i« 
2  Chron.  xv.  1,  after  a  victory  over  the  Egypto-Ethiopian  king 
Zerah  (3), — ^a  reformation  which  was  not  able  wholly  to  extirpate 
idolatry,  because  it  did  not  succeed  in  penetrating  into  all  it< 
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lurking-places.  At  this  time  appeared  also  the  prophet  Hananii 
who  rebuked  the  kiDg^  because  in  his  war  with  Baasha  he 
allied  himself  with  Damascus  instead  of  depending  on  the 
Divine  protection,  but  was  imprisoned  for  his  boldness.  Jeho- 
shaphat  the  son  of  Asa,  one  of  the  best  rulers  of  the  house  of 
David,  was  still  more  zealous  for  the  establishment  of  theocratic 
ordinances  (914-889).  He  organized  the  administration  of 
justice,  xix.  5-11,  in  which  a  distinction  was  now  for  the  first 
time  made  between  sacred  and  secular  law  (rrtn^  *i?n  and  *13^. 
i^)  (4).  To  promote  religious  knowledge  among  the  people, 
a  commission,  consisting  of  five  high  officials,  two  priests,  and 
nine  Leyites,  was  sent  about  the  country  with  the  book  of  the 
law  to  instruct  the  people,  xvii.  7-9.  There  was  undeniably  in 
this  respect  a  deficiency,  which  needed  to  be  supplied,  in  the 
theocratic  ordinances,  the  dissemination  of  religious  knowledge 
among  the  people  being  chiefly  carried  on  by  oral  family 
tradition  (comp.  §  105).  The  measures  of  Jehoshaphat,  how- 
ever, as  we  may  infer  from  the  narrative,  did  not  aim  at  any 
permanent  institution ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  the  view, 
entertained  by  many,  that  we  have  in  them  the  rudiments  of 
the  synagogue.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  as  soon  as 
a  king  set  them  a  bad  example,  the  mass  of  the  people  relapsed 
into  that  worship  of  nature  which  is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to 
the  sensual  inclinations  of  mankind.  Under  Jehoshaphat  nol 
only  did  the  priesthood  attain  great  influence,  but  the  powerful 
prophets  Jehu  and  Eliezer  also  exercised  their  office  during 
his  reign  (5);  the  Levite  Jahaziel  also  came  forward,  xx.  14, 
entirely  in  the  manner  of  a  prophet.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
was  also  prosperous  externally.  Special  danger  threatened  the 
state  through  an  attack  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other 
nations  dwelling  on  the  east.  It  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the 
discord  and  mutual  destruction  of  the  hostile  troops.  The 
Korahite  Psalms  xlvii.  and  xlviii.  probably  refer  to  this  deliver- 
ance.  The  affinity,  however,  of  Jehoshaphat  with  the  northern 
kingdom  was  a  fatal  mistake. 
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(1)  About  this  time  the  above-named  (§  170)  prophet 
Shemaiah  appeared,  and  exercised  his  powerful  agency  at 
Jemsalem. 

(2)  We  find,  with  Ewald,  an  historical  germ  in  2  Chron. 
xiii.,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  numbers. 

(3)  Azariah  is  also  intended  2  Chron.  xv.  18,  where  t 
prophet  Oded  appears  only  throngh  a  textual  error. 

(4)  In  2  Chron.  xix.  8-11,  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to  have  set  up  a 
supreme  court  at  Jerusalem.  Its  organization  corresponds  with 
the  injunction,  Deut.  xvii.  8  sqq.  It  was  composed  of  Levites, 
priests,  and  heads  of  tribes,  over  whom  were  placed,  according  to 
ver.  10,  the  High  priest  and  a  secular  judge,  and  it  was  instituted 
to  give  judgment  0^<?Til)  in  all  difficult  cases  which  should  be 
brought  before  it  by  the  local  courts.  The  president  of  this 
court  was  appointed  according  to  the  distinction  between 
^'matters  of  the  Lord"  and  *' matters  of  the  king."  It  is  not 
stated  what  cases  belonged  to  the  one  and  what  to  the  other. 

(5)  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  (2  Chron.  xix.  2),  already 
mentioned  (§  172)  among  the  prophets  who  interposed  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  and  Eliezer  (xx.  37)  both  sternly  condemned 
the  alliance  into  which  Jehoshaphat  entered  with  the  kings  of 
Israel. 

§180. 

Jehoram  to  Jot/utm. 

Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of  the  worst  kings  of 
Judah  (1),  was  married  to  Athaliah,  a  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
tJezebel,  and,  ruled  by  her,  he  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
Phoenician  idolatry,  2  Chron.  xxi.  11  sq.,  2  Kings  viii.  18,  now 
openly  practised  in  Jerusalem,  where  a  temple  of  Baal  was 
erected;  see  xi.  18.  His  reign  was  also  unfortunate  externally* 
Edom  fought  for  and  gained  its  independence  (comp.  Jo* 
iii.  19),  and  became  from  this  time,  by  reason  of  its  mortal 
hatred  towards  its  kindred  nation,  a  most  dangerous  neighboor 
(comp.  Amos  i.  11  sq.).  The  Philistines  and  Arabians  made 
incursions  into  the  country,  and  departed  with  considerable  spoil 
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(comp.  Jo.  iii.  4  sqq.).  In  consequence  of  this  invasion,  many 
Jews  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  Jo.  iii.  3,  6,  Amos  i.  6,  and  thus 
began  about  this  time  (between  b90*and  880)  the  captivity  of 
Israel  (2).  Jehoahaz,  or  (as  he  is  also  called)  Ahaziah,  the  son 
of  Jehoram,  was  involved  in  the  fate  of,  along  with  the  whole 
hoose  of  Ahab,  meeting  with  his  death,  after  a  reign  of  scarcely 
one  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  he  was  paying  to 
his  royal  relatives  in  Israel  (comp.  §  174).  The  daughter  of 
Jezebel,  who  was  worthy  of  her  mother,  now  ruled  absolutely 
at  Jerusalem.  The  males  of  David's  race  were  at  this  time 
grievously  diminished,  Jehoram  having  (2  Chron.  xxi.  2-4) 
slain  his  six  brethren,  and  himself  lost  all  his  sons  except  the 
youngest  at  the  incursion  of  the  Arabians  (xxi.  17,  xxii.  1);  see 
above.  Finally,  Athaliah  utterly  extirpated  the  male  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  race,  with  the  exception  of  Joash,  a  young  son 
of  Ahaziah,  who  was  saved  from  the  fury  of  his  grandmother 
by  his  aunt,  the  wife  of  the  high  priest.  This  child,  the  last 
scion  of  the  house  of  David,  was  concealed  six  years  in  the 
temple;  and  it  now  became  evident  how  powerful  the  priesthood 
had  grown  under  Jehoshaphat,  the  deliverance  of  Judah  being 
effected  not  by  prophets  but  by  priests.  In  a  cautiously  planned 
and  speedily  executed  insurrection,  Athaliah  was  slain  and 
Joash  raised  to  the  throne,  a  renewal  of  the  theocratic  covenant 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  worship  of  Baal  taking  place  on  this 
occasion,  2  Kings  xi.,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  (873  B.C.)  (3).  The 
guardianship  of  the  young  king  was  undertaken  by  Jehoiada; 
and  it  is  to  the  period  immediately  following  (about  870  B.C.) 
that  the  book  of  the  prophet  Joel  must,  on  internal  grounds, 
be  attributed.  It  was  a  period  during  which  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  flourished,  and  the  prophets  were  held  in  so  high 
respect,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  grievous  visitation,  priests  and 
people  united,  at  the  word  of  a  prophet,  in  holding  a  solemn  fast 
in  the  temple  (4).  The  aspect  of  affairs  was,  however,  entirely 
changed  during  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Joash.  After  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  idolatry^  through  the  influence  of  the  nobles, 
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again  got  the  upper  hand;  the  zealons  expostulations  of  the 
prophets  were  unheeded;  and  Zachariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  was 
stoned  by  the  king's  comlnand  (5).  After  a  very  unsuccessful 
war  against  the  Syrians,  Joash  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy 
(838  B.C.) ;  and  a  similar  fate  was  experienced  by  his  son 
Amaziah,  after  a  reign  at  first  prosperous,  especially  in  his  war 
.against  the  Edomites,  but  rendered  during  its  further  progress 
most  unfortunate  by  his  fatal  contest  against  Jehoash  king  of 
Samaria  (§  175).  In  the  latter  conflict,  Jerusalem  itself  was 
again  conquered  and  plundered,  2  Kings  xiv.  8-14;  2  Chron. 
xxv.  17  sqq.  (6).  Uzziah,  called  also  Azariah,  inherited  the 
kingdom  at  a  time  of  great  disorder  (7).  But  from  this  time  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  attained,  during  the  sixty-eight  years  which 
comprise  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  his  son  Jotham,  a  degree  of 
power  such  as  it  had  not  possessed  since  the  disruption ;  while 
the  sister  kingdom  enjoyed  under  Jeroboam  ii.  but  a  short 
period  of  prosperity  (§  175).  On  the  south,  Edom  was  subdaed, 
and  the  territory  of  Judah  again  extended  to  the  Golf  of  Elath; 
in  the  west,  the  Philistines  were  compelled  to  submit ;  on  the 
east,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  became  tributaries  to  Jadih 
instead  of  the  northern  kingdom.  A  powerful  military  force 
was  raised,  the  country  defended  by  fortresses,  the  forti6ca* 
tions  of  Jerusalem  itself  were  strengthened,  and  trade  and 
agriculture  flourished  (8).  Still,  notwithstanding  the  general 
adherence  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  to  the  theocratic  ordinances, 
2  Kings  XV.  3,  34,  the  moral  and  religioua  condition  o/tliepecpU 
tras  fwt  satisfactory.  Luxury,  pride,  and  oppression  of  the 
poor  increased  together  with  power  and  riches,  while  heathen 
superstitions  and  other  foreign  customs  were  at  the  same  time 
disseminated.  See  the  characteristics  of  the  times  described, 
Isa.  ii.  5-8,  16  sqq.,  v.  18-23.  Idolatry,  too,  probably  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  image-worship  at  Bethel,  was  tolerated,  if  not 
at  Jerusalem,  in  other  parts  of  the  land,-^at  Beer-sheba,  Amos 
V.  5,  viii.  14 ;  and  Lachish,  Mic.  i.  13  (according  to  the  probable 
meaning  of  these  passages).    Hence  Isaiah,  in  spite  of  the  soxn* 
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ful  words  of  men  of  position^  announced  in  the  days  of  Jotham 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  upon  all  who  were  prond 
and  lofty,  that  they  might  be  brought  low,  ii.  12.  The  judg- 
ment ahready  in  process  of  infliction  upon  the  northern  king- 
dom was  now  to  overtake  Jadah  also  (see  especially  vi.  9-13)  ; 
but  here,  where  all  was  not  as  yet  corrupt,  it  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  slower  degrees  (9). 

(1)  Jehoram  seems  to  have  entered  upon  the  government 
even  during  the  life  of  his  father.  At  least  the  di£ScuIties 
here  presented  by  the  chronological  statements  are  most  easily 
obviated  by  admitting  his  association  with  his  father  in  the 
government*  See  Schlier,  die  Konige  in  Israelj  p.  121  sq.  and 
124,  who,  however,  reads  too  much  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  4  when  he 
makes  Jehoram  even  take  his  royal  father  into  safe  custody. 

(2)  The  Jews  dispersed  in  the  heathen  world  are,  as  b  well 
known,  called  HTti  (Ezek.  i.  1,  iii.  11,  etc.;  LXX.,  aljfjjLa^ 
X»<rla\  for  which  the  Hellenism  huunropd  sabsequently 
stands. 

(3)  The  overthrow  of  Athaliah  and  the  elevation  of  Joash 
to  the  throne  were,  according  to  2  Chron.  zxiii.  1-11,  effected 
by  Jehoiada,  through  the  assistance  especially  of  the  division 
of  Levites  employed  in  guarding  the  temple ;  while  the  narra- 
tive 2  Kings  zi.  4-12  makes  the  royal  bodyguard  his  agents. 
On  the  harmonizing  of  the  two  statements,  see  Keil's  Commai- 
tary  en  the  Books  of  Kings^  p.  416.  The  extreme  brevity  of  the 
narratives  in  the  Books  of  Kings  is  also  exemplified  by  the 
notice  of  the  appointment  of  Levitical  guards  to  prevent  any 
farther  desecration  of  the  Lord's  house  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  18  sq., 
comp.  with  2  Kings  xi.  18). 

(4)  The  contrition  shown  by  the  people  awakens  the  pro- 
phetic hope  that  the  final  and  already  approaching  judgment, 
proclumed  as  the  burden  of  Judah,  may  be  turned  against 
the  heathen,  and  the  return  of  those  members  of  the  covenant 
people  already  in  dispersion,  and  their  perfection  as  a  spiritual 
church,  be  thus  brought  to  pass.  From  the  lively  interest  in 
the  temple  worship  which  characterizes  this  prophet,  Ewald 
{PiOph.  dee  A.  Bundesj  i.  sec.  1,  p.  67,  sec.  2,  p.  89)  thinks  he 
was  himself  a  priest  at  Jerusalem.    Further  evidence  for  the 
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date  given  above  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

(5)  The  first  example  of  the  martyrdom  of  a  prophet  narrated 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

(6)  Two  anonymous  prophets  are  mentioned  under  Amaziah, 
2  Chron.  xxv^  one  of  whom  forbids  the  king  to  use  the  mer- 
cenary soldiers  hired  by  him  from  the  northern  kingdom 
against  Edom,  while  the  other  rebakes  him  for  introducing 
the  idols  of  Edom,  and  is  on  this  account  dismissed  with 
threats. 

(7)  The  king  in  question  bears  the  name  of  Uzziah  in 
Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos^  and  —  except  in  a  single  passage— 
Chronicles ;  and  that  of  Azariah  in  the  2d  Book  of  Kings.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  that  the  latter  name  should  be  a  clerical 
error.  The  most  probable  theory  is,  that  he  was  originally 
called  Azariah  (so  Schlier),  and  changed  his  name  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  See,  on  this  custom  of  a  change  of 
name,  the  article  Name  in  Herzog's  ReaUncyhlop.  x.  p.  194. 

(8)  Uzziah  was,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  under  the 
influence  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  5) ;  bnt  the 
encroachment  which  he  subsequently  attempted  upon  the  privi* 
leges  of  the  priests,  by  presuming,  ver.  16  sq.,  in  opposition  to 
the  law,  Num.  xviii.  7,  to  burn  incense  in  the  sanctuary,  mani- 
fests  the  effort  made  to  procure  for  the  kingly  oflSce  in  Judah 
a  position  similar  to  that  which,  by  its  assumption  of  the  priest* 
hood,  it  occupied  in  the  northern  kingdom. 

(9)  In  all  that  has  preceded  we  meet  with  no  prophetic 
agency  in  Judah  which  can  be  compared  to  the  evidentlj 
more  authoritative  action  of  the  prophets  of  the  northern  king- 
dom. The  appearance  of  Isaiah  constitutes  indeed  an  epoch ; 
but  before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  his  times,  we  must 
direct  attention  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  element  in  the  de- 
velopment of  prophetism.  For  with  Joel,  or  with  Obadiah,—if 
the  latter  is  to  be  dated  as  early  as  Jehoram,  that  is,  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  9th  century  before  Christ, — prophetic  author- 
ship in  the  stricter  sense,  or  the  composition  of  the  prophetic 
booksy  begins.  Earlier  prophets  had  also  uttered  predictions 
which  had  been  written  down  in  the  historical  books  composed 
by  prophets.  The  foundations  of  prophetic  eschatology  bad 
already  been  given  in  a  general  manner  in  the  older  testimonies 
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of  revelation.  Still  the  gaze  of  the  earlier  prophets  was  fixed 
more  on  the  present  than  the  future ;  and  their  words  of  ex- 
hortation,  menace,  or  promise  were  always'directed  to  an  imme- 
diate and  practical  purpose.  Now,  however,  when  that  shaking 
of  the  nations  was  approaching  by  which  Israel  was  to  be  drawn 
into  the  contests  of  the  heathen  world  and  punished  for  its 
apostasy,  when  the  prophetic  consciousness  was  awakening  to 
the  perception,  first  with  respect  to  the  northern  kingdom,  but 
soon  afterwards  with  respect  to  Judah  also,  that  the  Divine 
counsels  of  redemption  could  not  be  accomplished  during  the 
present  generation,  but  that  the  present  form  of  the  theocracy 
mast,  on  the  contrary,  be  destroyed,  so  that,  after  the  execution 
of  a  judicial  sifting  of  the  people^  the  redeemed  church  of  the 
future  for  which  the  nation  is  destined  might  arise, — the  pro- 
phetic word  attained  a  significance  extending  far  beyond  the 
present.  Misunderstood  and  despised  for  the  most  part  by 
contemporaries  lulled  into  vain  dreams  by  the  flattering  pre- 
dictions of  false  prophets,  it  was  by  its  historical  fulfilment  to 
accredit  to  coming  generations  the  living  God  in  His  power, 
righteousness,  and  faithfulness,  and  was  till  then  to  serve  as  a 
light  to  the  pious,  by  whose  help  they  might,  during  the  ob- 
scuri^  of  the  approaching  seasons  of  judgment,  be  enlightened 
concerning  the  ways  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  this  pur- 
pose, however,  it  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  prophecy 
should  be  faithfully  handed  down,  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  committing  it  to  writing.  This  is  frequently  referred  by 
the  prophets  to  the  direct  command  of  God  (Isa.  viii.  1,  Hab. 
ii.  2  sq.,  Jer.  xxxvi.  2) ;  and  the  purpose  for  which  such  records 
were  made,  namely,  to  guarantee  to  the  coming  generation  the 
veracity  of  the  Divine  word,  is  expressly  declared  (Isa.  xxx.  8, 
Jer.  xxx.  2,  comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  16).  In  some  cases  the  writing  of 
a  prediction  was  directly  connected  with  its  oral  announcement, 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  latter ;  in  which  case  it  may  some- 
times have  sufficed  to  write  down,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
the  few  leading  words  in  which  its  essence  was  comprised 
(viii.  1  sq. ;  perhaps  xxx.  8  is  also  an  example).  In  general, 
however,  the  literary  work  was  carried  on  independently  of 
the  oral  ministration ;  and  certain  prophets,  as  Amos,  Hosea, 
Micah,  probably  did  not  till  towards  the  close  of  their  career 
work  up  into  a  systematically  arranged  and  completed  whole 
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the  essential  matter  of  the  predictions  uttered  by  them  at 
diCFerent  times,  and  thus  beqneath  to  posterity  a  general  re- 
presentation of  their  prophetic  agency.  From  the  passages 
in  which  older  and  no  longer  extant  predictions  are  referred  to, 
as  Isa.  ii.  2-4,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  prophetic  no  less 
than  the  historical  books  have  been  incompletely  transmitted 
to  us.  Mic.  iv.  1-4  seems  derived  from  an  older  sonrce; 
and  the  prophecy  concerning  Moab,  Isa.  xv.  sq.,  decidedly 
shows  itself  to  be  a  summary  of  former  Divine  predictioDS. 
The  traces,  however,  of  such  older  and  now  lost  portions  are 
by  no  means  so  abundant  as  Ewald  (Proph.  des  alien  Bmdeij 
i.  sec.  1,  p.  54,  sec.  2,  p.  69)  assumes.  Comp.  on  certain  sup- 
posed references  to  earlier  prophecies,  the  article  Rrophetenthm 
des  A.  T.  p.  225.  Finally,  the  assertion  of  Ewald,  that  our 
present  collection  of  prophetic  books  is  small  when  compared 
with  the  actual  extent  of  prophetic  literature,  and  only  re- 
sembles the  few  remaining  scions  of  some  once  numerous  race, 
is  certainly  based  upon  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  chief 
evidence  against  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Book  of  Jere- 
miah— that  Ubrorum  saerorum  interpres  atque  vindex^  as 
Klipfer  aptly  designates  him — in  which  these  traces  of  lost 
prophetical  books  are  chiefly  said  to  be  found,  the  older  matter 
is  derived  from  prophetic  books  still  preserved  to  us.  In  these 
remarks,  one  important  peculiarity  of  the  prophetic  writings 
has  been  already  alluded  to,  viz.  the  eonneetion  existing  betweea 
the  books, — the  more  recent  prophets  frequently  appealing  for 
confirmation  of  their  own  statements  to  the  utterancea  of  their 
predecessors,  which  they  appropriate  and  enlarge  upon.  Thus, 
to  cite  only  two  examples,  Amos,  when  foretelling  judgments 
against  the  heathen  nations,  ch.  i.  2,  begins  with  the  words  of 
Joel  iii.  16,  and  the  later  Micah  with  the  closing  words  of 
the  earlier  (1  Kings  xxii.  28).  In  almost  all  the  prophets,  refer* 
ences  or  allusions  to  earlier  prophetic  works  may  be  pointed 
out,  such  references  toeing  comparatively  most  frequent  in 
Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
connection  existing  between  the  prophetic  and  historical  writings, 
constitutes  the  dxpifiif^  BiaBoxny  which  Josephus,  c.  Ap.  i.  ^ 
ascribes  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  And  hereby  do  they 
testify  to  the  oneness  of  spirit  existing  in  them,  to  the  oneness 
of  the  Divine  word  proclaimed  by  them  and  maintained  doriog 
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the  greatest  oatward  changes,  and  to  the  continued  validity  of 
their  yet  unfulfilled  predictions. 


SECOND  PEBIOD. 
FBOM  AHAZ  TO  JOSIAH  (741-639  B.C.)* 

§181. 

t 

A  has  and  Hezekiah. 

Its  first  blow  fell  upon  the  kingdom  under  the  weak  and 
idolatrous  Ahaz,  in  the  war  undertaken  against  Judah  by 
Rezin  and  Pekah,  the  confederate  kings  of  Damascus  and 
Samaria  (1).  The  war  broke  out  under  Jotham,  but  seems  to 
have  been  at  first  unaccompanied  by  important  results.  In  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  however,  Judah  experienced  stroke  upon  stroke. 
In  the  north,  the  Jewish  forces  were  annihilated  by  Pekah  in  a 
terrible  battle  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  5  sq.) ;  in  the  south,  the  sea- 
port of  Elath  was  taken  by  Bezin  (2  Kings  xvi.  6),  and  the 
Edomites  threw  ofiF  the  yoke,  their  hosts  invading  Judah  on  the 
sooth,  as  those  of  the  Philistines  did  on  the  west  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  17  sq.).  (Hence  we  find,  in  the  period  to  which  Isa.  viii. 
transports  us,  nothing  about  the  militia  and  other  warlike  pre- 
parations with  which  Uzziah  and  Jotham  had  protected  the 
land.)  Nothing  was  left  to  the  allies  but  to  conquer  Jerusalem 
and  dethrone  the  house  of  David.  Then,  when  the  heart  of 
Ahaz  and  the  heart  of  his  people  were,  according  to  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Isa.  vii.,  moved  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are 
moved  by  the  wind,  the  help  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  offered 
him  in  vain  by  Isaiah.  Incredulously  and  hypocritically  were 
the  prophet's  words  rejected,  for  Ahaz  had  already  betaken 
himself  for  aid  to  the  Assyrian  conqueror  Tiglath-pileser. 
This  (as  we  have  seen,  §  176)  was  certainly  afforded ;  but  Ahaz 
became  what  he  had  declared  himself  to  be  (2  Kings  xvi.  7),  the 
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servant  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  the  people  now  came  under 
the  Assyrian  rod  (Isa.  x.  24,  27).  Under  Ahaz  tlie  worship 
of  idols  was  openly  practised  in  Jemsalem  itself  (2  Kings  xvi. 
3  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  2  sqq.,  23;  comp.  also  Mic.  i.  13,  vi.l6)  (3). 
Better  things  were  to  be  expected  of  the  pious  and  powerful 
Hezekiah  (725-696)  (3),  under  whom  Isaiah  was  in  fall 
activity,  and  who  also  humbly  received  the  testimony  given  at 
Jerusalem  by  the  prophet  Micah,  the  plain  man  from  the  coontiy; 
comp.  the  narrative  Jer.  xxvi.  18  sq.  (4).  But  an  inward 
change  was  not  to  be  effected  among  the  people  by  an  external 
reformation  of  religion  as  such,  and  the  worship  of  idols  was 
only  exchanged  for  a  barren  zeal  for  rites  and  sacrifices  ;  comp. 
Isa.  i.  10  sqq.  (5),  xxix.  13,  Mic.  vi.  6.  Moral  corruption  was 
especially  rife  among  the  upper  classes  of  the  theocracy,  as  is 
shown  in  the  rebukes  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  nobles,  the 
tyrannical  administration  of  justice,  the  mercenary  services  of 
the  priests  and  false  prophets  and  the  servile  demagogy  of  the 
latter,  by  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah ;  comp.  the  passages, 
Mic.  ii.  11,  ch.  iii.,  Isa.  i.  15  sqq.,  ix.  14  sq.,  xxviii.  7sq.,  xxix. 
20  sq.,  etc.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  severe  words  addressed  to 
Shebna,  the  chief  minister  of  Hezekiah.  The  violent  party  of 
the  nobles  in  Jerusalem,  who  continued  the  unfortunate  policj 
of  Ahaz,  though  in  an  opposite  direction,  was  most  pernicious 
to  the  state.  Instead  of  patiently  submitting,  as  Isaiah  called 
upon  them  to  do  (comp.  x.  24,  27,  xxx.  15  sqq.,  etc.),  to  the 
Assyrian  yoke  as  a  just  punishment,  and  expecting  in  faith  the 
help  of  God,  this  party  was  continually  plotting  to  revolt  from 
Assyria,  and  urging  the  king  to  ally  himself  with  the  Egyptian 
kingdoms,  one  of  which  (as  appears  from  Isa.  xxx.  4)  had  Ttnis 
for  its  capital,  and  appears  to  have  extended  over  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt ;  while  the  other,  consisting  of  Upper  Egypt,  was 
under  the  Cushite  conqueror  Tirhakah  (the  Tarakos  of  the 
Greeks)  ;  2  Kings  xix.  9,  comp.  Isa.  xviii.  (6).  At  this  period, 
it  was  to  Egypt  and  Cush  that  the  lesser  states  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  generally  looked  for  assistance  against 
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the  Assyrian  power,  which  was  gradaallj  pressing  farther  and  , 
farther  westward  (see  the  characteristic  passage,  Isa.  xx.  5)  (7). 
The  decided  revolt,  however,  of  Hezekiah  from  Assyria  probably 
took  place  not  in  the  reign  of  Sbalmaneser  (8),  but  at  the  time 
when  Sennacherib,  immediately  after  his  accession,  was  en- 
gaged in  campaigns  against  Babylon  and  Media  (9).  In  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  however,  and  the  fourteenth  of  Heze- 
kiah (10),  we  already  find  Sennacherib  resuming  his  father^s 
project  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  on  this  occasion  design* 
ing  to  punish  Judah  also  for  its  disloyalty.  When,  on  its  march 
towards  Egypt,  the  Assyrian  army  invaded  and  devastated 
Jadah,  taking  fortress  after  fortress,  Hezekiah  sent  ambas- 
^ors  to  Sennacherib  to  sue  for  peace,  offering  to  pay  all  that 
shoald  be  demanded  of  him.  Sennacherib  appears  to  have  been 
pacified,  and  to  have  imposed  upon  Hezekiah  the  enormous 
tribute  of  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of 
gold  (2  Kings  xviii.  13  sqq.).  It  seems  to  me  that  the  threaten- 
ings  of  Isa.  xxii.  1-14  must  be  transferred  to  this  period, 
when  danger  was  apparently  averted  by  this  payment,  and 
Jerusalem  had  given  itself  up  to  frivolity  and  rejoicing  (11). 
Sennacherib,  however,  having  received  the  money,  broke  his 
engagement  (xxxiii.  7  refers  to  this  faithlessness  of  the  Assjrrian 
king),  and  now  sent  his  general  Tartan,  with  two  other  high 
officials  and  a  portion  of  his  army,  from  Lachish  to  Jerusalem, 
to  demand,  with  insolent  contempt  both  for  Hezekiah  and 
the  God  of  Israel,  the  surrender  of  the  capital  also,  oh  which 
occasion  he  openly  announced  his  intention  of  carrying  away 
the  Jewish  people  (ch.  xxxvi. ;  2  Kings  xviii.  17  sqq.).  In  this 
desperate  condition  (12),  Hezekiah  knew  of  no  other  refuge 
than  that  of  prayer;  and  the  prophet  now  announced  an 
approaching  act  of  Divine  deliverance,  in  opposition  to  the 
scornful  defiance  of  the  living  God  on  the  part  of  the  heathen 
conqueror.  It  took  place  by  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
army  the  very  night  before  Sennacherib  advanced  to  attack  the 
city.    This  event  probably  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  monumenU  of  idolatry  throngbout  tbe  conntrj.  On  the 
probable  date  of  the  above  Passover,  see  §  177  ;  for  tbe  different 
views,  see  the  article  in  Herzog*8  Realeneyklop.  yi.  p.  152.  In 
whatever  year,  however,  this  Passover  may  have  been  held,  it  is 
certain,  from  the  nnmeroos  intimations  in  Micab  and  Isaiah 
(see  them  as  collected  in  Caspar!,  id.  p.  56  sq.),  that  in  the 
earlier  years  of  Hezekiab  the  worship  of  idok  must  have  been 
still  widely  disseminated  in  Judab.  Sabsequently,  too,  though 
no  heathen  nor  any  kind  of  anti-theocratic  worship  was  anj 
longer  tolerated,  it  was  apparently  as  impossible  as  in  former 
reformations  to  enforce  a  total  extirpation  of  idolatry;  and  we 
find  also,  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  that  neither  was  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  ancient  high  places  effected.  We  are  further 
told,  2  Chron.  xxzi.,  of  the  provision  made  by  Hezekiah  for  the 
establishment  of  the  restored  rites  of  worship,  and  especially  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  Further  parti- 
culars concerning  this  matter,  and  other  notices  referring  to 
the  priests  and  Levites  of  Hezekiah's  times,  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Leviten  und  Priester  in  Herzog*s  ReaUncyclop*  viii.  p. 
356  sq, 

(4)  See  the  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Caspari,  Vein 
Micha  den  Morasthiten^  p.  56.  The  occurrence  must  hive 
taken  place  in  the  earlier  years  of  Hezekiah. 

(5)  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  preface  to  Isaiah,  ch.  u 
was  written  not  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  or  Jotham,  but  in  thai 
of  Hezekiah,  i.  7,  which  it  would  be  unnatural  to  regard  as  a 
prediction,  being  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  former  reigns,  or  to 
that  of  Ahaz,  to  whose  times  i.  10  sqq.  has  also  no  application. 

(6)  It  is  probable  that  this  policy  was  secretly  pursued  bj 
the  court  at  Jerusalem  from  the  beginning  of  Hezekiah's 
reign.  Yer.  15  of  Isa.  xx.,  which  certainly  belongs  to  this 
earlier  period,  may  allude  to  this  fact. 

(7)  See  the  full  discussion  of  the  political  relations  of  the 
times  in  Movers,  Phonicierj  ii.  1,  p.  393  sqq. 

(8)  This  cannot  be  admitted,  because  it  would  be  inoompr^ 
hensible  that  Shalmaneser,  when  destroying  the  northern  king* 
dom,  should  have  spared  Judah,  if  it  also  had  broken  faith 
with  him.  The  expeditions  of  Shalmaneser  against  Samaria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine  (for  Sargon,  mentioned  Isa.  xx.  1,  i^ 
according  to  §  176,  identical  with  Shalmaneser)^  may  certainly 
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have  affected  Judah ;  bnt  of  an  Assyrian  attack  of  Jadea  at 
this  period  we  hear  simplj  nothing.  On  Ewald^s  view,  see  the 
article  qaoted,  p.  153. 

(9)  On  the  former,  see  Brandis,  Veber  den  historischen 
Getoinn  aus  der  Entzifferung  der  assi/riscken  Inschinften^  p, 
44  sqq. 

(10)  According  to  the  usnal  chronology,  712  or  711 ;  accord- 
ing to  Brandis,  700;  according  to  Movers,  even  691  B.C. 

(11)  Caspari,  Beitrdge^  p.  153  sq.,  places  this  passage  some- 
what earlier.  It  has  in  fact  been  transferred  to  every  possible 
place.  Isa.  i.  may  also  have  been  written  abont  this  time. 
See  further  particulars  in  the  article  quoted,  p.  153  sq. 

(12)  Hezekiah  indeed  zealously  used  every  means  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  2  Chron.  zxxii.  3-6  (comp.  Isa.  xxii.  9-11, 
in  which  latter  passage  these  appear  to  have  previously  existed). 
See  on  this  matter  the  article  quoted,  p.  154.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all,  the  situation  of  Jerusalem  was,  humanly  speaking,  past 
help.  '^  This  day  is  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  rebuke,  and  of 
blasphemy ;  for  the  children  are  come  to  the  birth,  and  there  is 
not  strength  to  bring  forth,"  are  the  words  in  which  Hezekiah, 
Isa.  zxxvii.  3,  describes  the  anxiety  and  despairing  efforts  of 
those  days.  The  danger  was  enhanced  when  Sennacherib,  on 
the  report  of  the  approach  of  Tirhakah,  departed  with  his 
army  from  Lachish  to  Libnah,  which  was  nearer  to  Jerusalem, 
and  was  now  obliged  by  prudential  reasons  to  make  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  overcome  Jerusalem,  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing his  rear,  Isa.  zxxvii.  8  sqq.,  2  Kings  xix.  8  sqq. 

(13)  Isa.  xxxvii.  36  sq.,  2  Kings  xix.  35  sq. :  '^And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand:  and 
when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all 
dead  corpses.  *  So  Sennacherib  king  of  Assjrria  departed,  and 
went  and  returned  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh."  For  further  particu- 
lars concerning  the  date  and  place  of  the  Assyrian  overthrow, 
see  p.  155  of  the  above  article. 

(14)  That  the  surrounding  heathen  nations  also  acquired,  as 
Isaiah  had  predicted,  xviii.  7,  some  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  is  shown  by  the  notice,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  23 : 
^  Many  brought  gifts  unto  the  Lord  to  Jerusalem,  and  presents 
to  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah :  so  that  he  was  magnified  in  the 
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sight  of  all  nations  from  henceforth  "  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  12). 
This  event  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  later  writings,  viz. 
Tob.  i.  18,  according  to  which  Sennacherib^  when  he  fled  from 
Jndali,  is  said  in  his  rage  to  have  put  many  Jews  to  death  in 
Nineveh  ;  also  1  Mace.  vii.  41 ;  2  Mace.  viii.  19 ;  3  Mace  vi.  5. 

(15)  See,  in  illustration,  Hitzig,  UrgeschichU  und  Myiltologit 
der  PhilUtdery  p.  201  sq.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  two 
different  occurrences  are,  as  Ewald  supposes  {Gesch,  Israels,  i. 
sec.  3,  p.  336  sqq.,  iii.  sec.  3,  p.  679  sqq.),  alluded  to  in  Hero- 
dotus and  in  the  Old  Testament.  See  the  above  article,  p.  155. 
Isa.  xxxviiL  and  2  Kings  xz.  make  the  account  of  Hezekiah*s 
mortal  illness  and  miraculous  cure  follow  immediately  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  Assjrrian  host.  Comp.  the  article  cited,  p.  156; 
the  same  on  Hezekiah's  prayer,  Isa.  xxxviii.  9  sqq.;  and  especially 
the  treatise  appended  by  the  editors  to  Drechsler's  Commentary^ 
ii.  p.  219  sq.  We  have  no  full  accounts  of  the  second  half  of 
HezekiaJiB  reign  in  the  Old  Testament.  His  victorious  war 
against  the  Philistines,  mentioned  2  Kings  xviii.  8,  probably 
took  place  in  these  later  days,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
position  of  the  notice  concerning  it  with  regard  to  ver.  7  (comp. 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xiv.  28) ;  it  is  also  intimated,  i 
Chron.  xxxii.  22  sq.,  that  Hezekiah  secured  the  nation  against 
attacks  from  the  surrounding  states.  For  the  rest,  Chronicles 
confines  itself  to  a  brief  description  of  (ver.  27  sqq.)  Hezekiah*s 
subsequent  riches,  his  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  etc 
Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  interest  in  the  ancient  sacred 
literature  which  Hezekiah  was  the  means  of  reviving  (comp. 
Drechsler,  Jesaja^  ii.  2,  p.  221,  and  §  169  with  note  3).  He  also 
commanded  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  public  worship,  2  Chroo. 
xxix.  30.  On  the  whole,  2  Kings  xviii.  5  awards  to  this  kini; 
the  commendation  that  ^'  after  him  was  none  like  him  among 
all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  that  were  before  him.'' 

(16)  See  on  this  narrative  tlie  article  cited,  p.  156  sq.  {For 
the  light  cast  on  this  period  from  Assjrrian  sources,  cf.  Schrader, 
Keilinschriften .und  A.  T. ;  Rawlinson,  Monarchiesj  vol.  ii.: 
Becords  of  the  Past,  vol.  i.  Very  arbitrary  is  Hildebrandt, 
JudcCs  VerhdltnUs  zu  Assyrien^  etc.,  Marburg,  1874.|> 
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§182. 

Mcmcuaeh  and  Amon. 

Jadah  was  fast  ripening  for  jadgment  under  the  two  kings 
^lanasseh  (696-641)  and  Amon  (641-639)9  who  systematically 
set  to  work  to  overthrow  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  to 
establish  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  idolatry.  The  conver- 
sion of  Manasseh,  related  2  Chron.  zxxiii.  11,  seems  to  have 
produced  no  decided  effect  upon  the  people,  and  its  results 
were  at  all  events  frustrated  by  Amon.  The  heathenism 
prevailing  in  Judah  had,  however,  since  the  days  of  Ahaz, 
attained  under  Assyrian  influence  a  new  character.  The  old 
Canaanite  adoration  of  Baal,  Asherah,  and  Astarte  still,  in- 
deed, continued  (see  especially  2  Kings  xxi.  3,  7).  This  was, 
however,  subordinate  to  the  A$syrian  warship  of  fire  and  the 
heavenly  bodies^  which  now  occupied  the  foreground.  It  is 
true  that  the  Canaanite  (or  Phoenician)  worship  of  nature 
had  also  reference  to  the  stars,  inasmuch  as  they  were  regarded 
as  depositaries  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  as  the  originators 
of  all  the  developments  and  occurrences  of  nature.  In  the 
star-worahip  of  Upper  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  arising  as  it 
did  from  the  Magbm  which  tolerated  no  images,  this  dualistic 
origin  is  banished,  the  stars  not  being  regarded  as  producing 
and  generating  powers,  but  only  as  the  governors  and  con- 
dactors  of  sublunary  affairs, — a  notion  from  which  astrology 
was  developed.  It  was  probably  in  connection  with  the 
worship  introduced  from  Upper  Asia,  of  the  fire-gods  Adram- 
melech  and  Anammelech,  to  whom  children  were  burned, 
xvii.  31,  that  the  worship  of  Moloch,  with  its  sadrifices  of 
children,  formerly  disseminated  among  the  people,  but  now  for 
several  centuries  abandoned,  was  resumed  in  Judah.  Ahaz  had 
already  devoted  himself  to  it  (zvi.  3),  and  its  chief  seat  was  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hmnom  at  Jerusalem  (xziiL  10 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  6 ;  Jer.  vii.  13,  and  other  passages).    Ahaz  also  built, 
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according  to  2  Kings  zxiii.  12,  altars  for  the  wonhip  of  ^'  the 
san,  the  moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven/'  which  were  nn- 
donbtedljr  destroyed  bj  Hezekiah ;  and  he  may  perhaps  have 
mingled  such  worship  with  that  of  Jehovah, — at  least  what  is 
told  as  xvi.  10  sqq.  may  be  so  understood.  Under  Manasseb, 
however,  altars  for  the  worship  of  the  stara  were  erected 
throughout  Jerusalem ;  and  the  temple  itself  was  dedicated  to 
this  and  to  the  service  of  Asherah  (xxi.  5,  xziii.  5,  11 ;  Jer. 
vii.  30,  comp.  with  viii.  2,  etc.).  That  the  religious  life  of  the 
people  was,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Upper  Asian  worship, 
raised  to  a  higher  stage  of  development,  as  Vatke  €.g.  asserts, 
is  an  utterly  preposterous  theory;  the  effect  was  only  to 
increase  the  already  existing  religious  syncretism,  which  is 
always  a  sign  of  weakness.  From  the  standpoint  of  prophecy, 
the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  was  quite  as  decidedly  con- 
demned as  the  Canaanite  idolatry  (Jer.  viii.  2 ;  Zeph.  L  5 ; 
Ezek.  viii.  15-17;  2  Kings  zvii.  16;  comp.  also  Job  zzxi. 
26-28).  It  is  true  that  both  priests  and  prophets  participated 
in  the  universal  degeneration  of  religious  life  (see  Zeph.  iii.  4 ; 
Jer.  ii.  8,  26  sq.)  (1) ;  but  while  no  trace  of  resistance  to  the 
abominations  of  Manasseh  is  to  be  discovered  on  the  part  of 
the  priesthood,  there  were  at  l^ast  prophets  who  raised  their 
voices  against  them,  2  Kings  xxi.  10,  and  were  among  the 
innocent  blood  with  which  Manasseh,  according  to  ver.  16  and 
xxiv.  4,  filled  Jerusalem.  For  it  is  with  reference  to  these 
times  that  Jeremiah  says,  ch.  ii.  30 :  '^  your  own  sword  htth 
devoured  your  prophets  like  a  destroying  lion  "  (comp.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  x.  3.  1).  According  to  tradition,  Isaiah  was  also  among 
the  victims  of  Manasseh.  It  was  because  the  prophets  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood  that  no  written  prophetic 
testimony  of  this  date  has  come  down  to  us  (2).  It  was  ^the 
sins  of  Manasseh"  (as  is  now  the  usual  expression,  2  Kings 
xxiii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  and  other  passages)  which,  unatoned  for  and 
unpardoned,  from  henceforth  lay  as  a  burden  upon  the  people, 
though  better  times  once  more  appeared. 
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(1)  According  to  2  Kings  xsiii.  8,  besides  the  t^^^S  ap- 
pointed (ver.  5)  by  the  kings  of  Judah,  Levitical  priests  must 
also  have  participated  in  the  idolatrous  worship  at  the  high 
places.  Nay,  if  the  description  given  Ezek.  viii.  14  sqq.  is, 
as  Hitzig  supposes,  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Manasseh,  the 
entire  priesthood,  as  represented  by  its  heads  (comp.  §  166, 
note  7),  had  surrendered  itself  to  idolatry. 

(2)  Some  place  Nahum  under  Manasseh,  a  date  decidedly 
too  late  (comp.  §  185)  ;  the  view,  too,  of  others,  that  Habakkuk 
prophesied  so  early  as  Manasseh,  has  little  probability.  Whether 
a  prophet  of  the  name  of  Chosai  prophesied  under  this  king  is 
more  than  doubtful ;  the  word  ^Tin,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19,  rendered 
as  a  proper  name  in  the  Vulgate  and  Targums,  being  most 
probably  to  be  understood  appellatively  (comp.  ver.  18  at  the 
end). 

THIBD  P£BIOD« 
FROM  JOSIAH  TO  TUB  OVEBTHBOW  OF  THE  STATE   (639-588). 

§183. 

Joaialu 

This  period  opens  with  the  last  struggle  of  the  theocratic 
principle  against  the  idolatry  and  immorality  of  the  people, 
and  with  the  last  temporary  elevation  of  the  kingdom  under 
Josiah  (1).  King  Amon  having  fallen  a  victim  to  a  con- 
spiracy, the  people  arose,  slew  the  conspirators,  and  placed 
Josiah,  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  and  son  of  the  slaughtered 
monarch,  on  the  throne.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  says 
the  here  more  accurate  account  of  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  zzxiv.), 
Josiah,  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  began  to  seek  after  the  God  of 
David  his  father,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  he  began  to  purge 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  idolatrous  worship,  the  places  for 
sacrificing  to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  being  then  also 
destroyed  and  profaned  (2).  The  reform  inaugurated  was  not, 
however,  thoroughly  carried  out  till  his  eighteenth  year.    For 
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then,  at  the  purging  and  restoration  of  the  temple,  Hilkiah 
the  high  priest  found  the  book  of  the  law,  which  during  the 
sixty  years*  public  supremacy  of  heathenism  had  fallen  into 
oblivion.  The  king  was  struck  with  fear  when  he  heard  the 
curses  threatened  for  apostasy,  and  the  words  of  the  prophetess 
Huldah,  to  whom  he  had  sent  to  inquire  (2  Kings  xxii.  11  sq.). 
The  most  strenuous  measures  were  now  taken  for  the  complete 
extirpation  of  idolatry,  and  extended  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  towns  of  the  Samaritan  district,  the  people 
being  again  bottnd  to  the  covenant  of  their  fathers,  and  a 
solemn  Passover'  held  (3).  Upon  this  finding  of  the  book  of 
the  law  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  following  hypotheses  have 
been  founded : — That  by  the  book  of  the  law  we  are  only  to 
understand  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  at  this 
time  Deuteronomy  or  a  part  of  it  was  fabricated  and  inter- 
polated by  the  priests,  with  the  assistance  of  the  prophets, 
in  the  interest  of  the  reforms  now  undertaken.  This,  which  is 
the  hypothesis  of  Gramberg,  P.  von  Bohlen,  and  others,  receives 
no  kind  of  support  from  the  narrative  (4),  though  it  is  pro- 
bably true  that  the  threats  which  alarmed  the  king  were  those 
contained  in  Deuteronomy  xxviii.  But  the  notion  that  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  is  speaking  of  the  finding  of 
only  a  portion  of  the  Thorah,  and  that  it  is  inconceivable  how 
the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  should  have  been  got  rid  of, 
is  most  groundless  and  arbitrary.  That  the  law,  of  which  bj 
reason  of  the  state  of  ancient  literature  but  few  copies  might 
exist,  should  have  fallen  inta  oblivion  in  the  sixty  years  during 
which  the  worship  of  Jehovah  had  been  abrogated  as  the 
religion  of  the  state,  is  so  little  inconceivable,  that  the  contruy 
would  rather  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  (5).  This  last  re- 
formation, which,  in  spite  of  the  severity  accompanying  it, 
was  unable  to  extirpate  the  secret  worship  of  idols,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  heathen  inclinations  of  the  people,  effected  only 
an  external  prevalence  of  the  forms  of  the  legitimate  wonbipf 
but  was  unable  to  produce  in  the  degenerate  nation  a  real 
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parificatiou  of  faith  and  morals.  It  was,  as  Jeremiah  says, 
ill.  10,  a  taming  not  with  the  whole  heart,  but  feiguedly, — a 
sanctimonious  hypocrisy,  which  thought  the  external  restoration 
of  the  worship  of  Ood  sufficient.  Even  the  ruins  of  Samaria, 
testifying  as  they  did  to  the  severity  of  Ood's  penal  judgments, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  delusion  that  the  Divine  protection 
was  the  more  firmly  pledged  to  Judah,  and  thus  to  harden  them 
in  their  carnal  security  (comp.  e.g.  the  stern  address  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  vii.  1-15,  in  reply  to  the  boast,  '*  The  temple 
of  the  Lord  is  here*').  The  priests  had  indeed,  as  previously 
under  Hezekiah  (§  181,  note  3),  offered  themselves  to  the  king 
as  instruments  in  this  reformation ;  but  falsehood  and  hypocrisy, 
and  a  generally  coarse  and  profane  disposition,  characterized  the 
priesthood  in  these  days  (comp.  the  passages  Jer.  v.  31,  vi.  13, 
viii.  10,  zxiii.  11)  (6).  And  while  the  priests  were  treating 
the  law  itself  with  neglect,  nay,  incurring  the  guilt  of  grossly 
violating  it  (Ezek.  xxii.  26),  and  falsifying  it  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  interpreted  it  (Jer.  viii.  8),  they  boasted  of  it,  and  of 
those  legal  rites  which  guaranteed  the  permanence  of  the  state, 
and  whose  continuance  could  be  secured  only  by  themselves, 
for  the  law  cannot  perish  from  the  priest,  zviii.  8  ;  comp.  also 
vii.  4  sqq.,  viii.  11,  etc.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
fact  that  such  men  as  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
were  found  in  the  priestly  order,  is  a  proof  that  a  sacred 
germ  must  have  existed  in  the  degenerate  priesthood  (see  also 
Ezek.  xliv.  15).  Upon  Jeremiah  especially,  whose  call  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (Jer.  i.  2,  xxv.  3)  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  appearance  of  Zephaniah  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Josiah's  reforms,  devolved  at  this  period  the 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  God  (7).  After  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant,  he  undertook,  as  appears  from  xi.  1-8,  by  earnest 
addresses,  to  make  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  cities  of 
Judah  conscious  of  the  gi*avity  of  the  obligation  they  had  taken 
upon  themselves.  His  testimony  now  accompanied  the  fate  of 
the  people  till  the  fulfilment  of  the  inevitable  and  approaching 
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judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  savings  by  his  incisive  exhorta- 
tions to  repentance,  any  of  the  demoralized  race  who  might  still 
be  willing  to  hearken* 

(1)  The  chief  anthorities  for  the  reign  of  Josiah  are  2  Kings 
zxii.  sq.,  and  2  Chron.  zxziy.  sq.,  in  combining  which  the 
account  in  Chronicles  must  be  regarded  as  fundamental  (as 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Movers),  2  Kings  having  either  trans- 
posed the  records  employed,  or  ch.  xxii.  3  sq,  being  a  merely 
summary  account. 

(2)  Among  the  later  Jews,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  rievvOf  vas 
the  symbol,  and  its  name  the  name,  of  hell. 

(3)  When  it  is  said  of  this  Passover,  2  Kings  xziii.  22, 
'^  There  was  not  holden  such  a  Passover,  from  the  days  of  the 
judges  that  judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  nor  of  the  kings  of  Judah,"  it  is  not  implied,  as  Thenios 
thinks,  that  the  first  celebration  of  the  Passover  after  the  dap 
of  the  judges  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  but  only  that  a 
Passover  so  solemn,  and  in  every  respect  so  strictly  in  con- 
formity with  the  law,  had  not  been  held  in  all  thb  interval ;  even 
that  held  under  Hezekiah  (§  181,  note  8),  e.g.^  had  not  equalled 
it ;  see  Bert heau  on  2  Chron.  xxxvii.  27,  and  Keil,  ApobgeL 
Versuch  uber  die  Chronikj  p.  399  sq.  Comp.  also  the  similar 
passage  concerning  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Neh.  viii.  17. 
Thenius  (id.)  is  equally  incorrect  when  he  further  asserts  that 
Ezekiel  is  the  firsts  and,  on  the  whole,  tJie  only  prophet  who 
mentions  the  Passover ;  for  Isa.  xxx.  29  must,  according  to  the 
whole  context,  be  referred  to  the  celebration  of  the  Passover. 
And  how  would  the  expression  in  Isa.  xxix.  1  apply,  if  only  one 
annual  festival,  viz.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  had  been  kept  at 
Jerusalem  f 

(4)  Even  Ewald  allows  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  thirtj 
or  forty  years  previously  (in  Egypt).  His  statement  is  evi- 
denced against  by  the  traces  of  Deuteronomian  laws  foood 
even  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  use  made  of 
Deuteronomy  by  the  most  ancient  prophets  whose  writings  have 
come  down  to  us. 

(5)  A  parallel  instance  is  afforded  by  the  non-acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  which  existed  before  the  Reformation,  not  onlj 
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among  the  people,  but  also  among  the  priests, — Lather,  e.g,j 
when  a  student  at  Erfnrth,  imagining  the  postils  to  contain 
the  whole  of  Holy  . Scripture;  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  innomerable  copies,  the  Latin  Bible  having  been 
more  frequently  printed  than  any  other  book.  Let  matters 
only  be  managed  among  ourselves  for  sixty  years,  as  many 
wish,  and  we  should  see  how  much  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
would  be  left  among  the  people. 

(6)  It  was  chiefly  with  the  priests  that  Jeremiah  had  from 
the  very  first  to  contend,  i.  18,  and  hence  that,  though  himself 
of  the  priestly  race,  he  was  so  constantly  the  object  of  their 
hatred  and  persecution  (xi.  21,  xxvi.  7  sqq.). 

(7)  A  faithful  picture  of  the  life  of  a  prophet  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 


§  184. 

Profane  JEFUtary  at  this  Period.    Death  of  Josialu    Jehoaliaz, 

The  incursion  of  the  Scythians  into  Upper  Asia  (Herodot.  i. 
104  sq.),  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  seems  only  to 
have  affected  the  borders  of  Judah,  and  to  have  caused  no 
lasting  danger  to  the  kingdom  itself.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  and  Jer.  iv.  27 
refer  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Judah  was  involved  in  the 
great  battles  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  fall  of  Nineveh. 
In  Egypt,  Psammetichus,  who  had  strengthened  the  military 
power  of  the  kingdom,  was  succeeded  by  Necho,  who  must  have 
been  the  more  inclined  to  resume  his  father's  plans  of  conquest, 
which,  as  the  account  given  Herodot.  ii.  157  of  the  siege  of 
Ashdod  shows,  were  directed  against  Upper  Asia,  inasmuch  as  the 
state  of  affairs  held  out  the  prospect  of  sharing  with  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  who  were  attacking  Nineveh,  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  the  falling  Assyrian  kingdom.  Necho  appeared  with  an 
army  in  Palestine  in  609,  but  with  an  express  declaration  that 
he  was  waging  war  with  Assyria  only  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  2 1).    Of 
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course  he  desired  not  to  be  attacked  in  the  rear  on  his  march 
to  the  Eaphrates.  Josiah,  however,  was  unwilling  that  Egyptian 
supremacy  should  be  established  in  Hither  Asia,  and,  advanc- 
ing against  Necho,  sought  to  obstruct  his  march.  A  battle  was 
fought  between  them  at  Megiddo,  on  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
(comp.  Herodot.  iL  159) ;  the  Jewish  army  was  defeated,  and 
Josiah,  mortally  wounded,  died  soon  after  at  Jerusalem  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  29  ;  2  Cliron.  xxxv.  20-25)  (1).  With  him  fell 
the  last  hope  of  the  sinking  state,  on  which  account  the  mourn- 
ing for  Josiah  became  a  proverb  for  the  heaviest  affliction 
(comp.  Zech.  xii.  11).  Necho  did  not,  it  seems,  at  once  follow 
up  his  victory  over  Judah,  but  hastened  to  the  Euphrates. 
Meantime  Jehoahaz  (2),  a  younger  son  of  Josiah,  was  raised 
by  the  popular  choice  to  the  throne,  upon  which  Eliakim, 
the  elder,  gave  himself  up  to  Necho.  Jehoahaz  was,  after 
a  reign  of  three  months,  summoned  to  the  Egyptian  camp  at 
Riblah,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  there  im- 
prisoned, while  Eliakim  was  set  up  in  his  stead  as  an  Egyptian 
vassal  king,  by  the  name  of  Jehoiakim.  Jehoahaz  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1-4 ; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  31-35 ;  Jer.  xxii.  10-12). 

(1)  Jeremiah,  we  are  told,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25,  "lamented 
for  Josiah ;  and  all  the  singing-men  and  singing-women  spake 
of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  to  this  day." 

(2)  Jehoahaz  is  called  Shallum  (t3^^?^), probably,  as  Hengsten- 
berg  explains  it,  a  symbolical  name  =-  he  who  is  requited. 


§  185. 
Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin, 

In  Jehoiakim  Judah  received  a  king  who  surpassed  the  worst 
of  his  ancestors  in  badness.  By  his  love  of  pomp  and  splendooff 
his  already  impoverished  people  were  still  further  exhausted 
(comp.  the  description,  Jer.  xxii.  13-19).    Idolatry  was  ugM 
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openly  practised^  and  all  the  reforms  of  Joslah  were  obliterated. 
A  grievous  period  of  afi3iction  and  persecution  now  set  in  for 
Jeremiah,  who,  though  he  experienced  much  hostility,  and  that 
indeed  from  his  own  family,  seems  to  have  exercised  his  public 
ministry  without  restraint  under  Josiah.  At  the  first  accusation, 
indeed,  of  blasphemy,  brought  against  him  after  an  address  in 
the  court  of  the  temple,  in  which  he  had  predicted  the  approach- 
ing destruction  of  the  city  and  temple,  he  was  acquitted  (1), 
while  the  prophet  Urijah,  who  had  fled  to  Egypt  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  king,  was  brought  back  and  executed  (Jen  xxvi.). 
Bat  from  henceforth  disgrace  and  persecution  were  heaped 
upon  the  prophet,  who  undauntedly  and  incessantly  contended 
against  the  prevailing  idolatry  and  wickedness,  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  ahd  against  the  degenerate  priests  and 
false  prophets,  who  now  appeared  in  great  numbers,  and  sought 
by  their  deceptions  to  paralyze  the  testimony  of  the  true 
prophet  After  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  606  (2),  in 
which  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  probably  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  Isaiah,  was  fulfilled,  things  took  a  new  turn  in  Hither 
Asia.  The  aspiring  Chaldean  power  was  not  inclined  to  allow 
the  Egyptians  to  establish  themselves  here ;  and  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (605)  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  Necho 
sQffered  a  total  defeat,  was  fought  at  Carchemish  (the  Cir- 
cesiam  of  the  Oreeks),  a  fortress  situated  on  the  Euphrates, 
comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  1-12,  between  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean 
armies,  the  latter  of  which  was  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
tlie  son  of  Nabopolassar(3).  After  this  victory,  all  Hither  Asia 
as  far  as  Pelusium  fell  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  2 
Kings  xxiv.  7,  comp.  with  Jer.  xlvii.  6  sq.  (4).  Jeremiah 
now  announced,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Chaldean  power  was  appointed  by  God,  and  its 
predetermined  duration  of  seventy  years  (ch.  xxv.).  In  this  dis* 
course  the  prophet  hands,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  cup  of 
trembling  to  all  nations ;  and,  last  of  all,  Sheshach,  ie.  Babylon, 
is  also  made  to  drink  thereof  (5).    On  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
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Nebuchadnezzar  received  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  death, 
and,  according  to  Berosns,  hastened  immediately  back  to  Babyloo, 
accompanied  by  but  few  followers.  It  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  book  of  Jeremiah  that  Nebachadnezzar  came  to 
Jerusalem  daring  this  campaign.  The  passage  Jer.  zxxr.  11 
(where,  however,  it  is  only  said  that  Nebuchadnezzar  came  np 
into  the  land)^  comp.  with  ver.  1,  may  refer  to  this  period;  and 
the  day  of  fasting  and  supplication,  mentioned  xzsvi  9  as 
taking  place  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  points  to  some  great 
peril  as  either  then  threatening  or  as  just  passed  awayfrom  Jera- 
salem.  On  the  other  hand,  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  Dan. 
i.  1,  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  carried  off  to  Babylon  part 
of  the  vessels  of  the  temple  (which  is  confirmed  by  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  7),  and  certain  noble  youths, — a  statement  agreeing  with 
that  of  Berosus  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  x.  2.  1,  that  the  Chaldee 
army  followed  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  hastened  on  before, 
bringing  with  it  captives  from  Judah  to  Babylon.  But  the 
date  in  Daniel  which  makes  this  take  place  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  t.e.  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  cannot  be 
easily  combined  with  dates  elsewhere  given  (6).  Jehoiakim 
himself  was,  according  to  2  Chron.  zzzvi.  6,  put  in  chains  bv 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  be  taken  to  .Babylon,  but  afterwards  left 
behind  as  the  vassal  of  the  Chaldean  empira.  Three  years 
after,  Jehoiakim  rebelled  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1),  and  was  then 
attacked  by  a  Chaldean  army  reinforced  from  other  nations, 
and  died,  it  seems,  during  the  war,  599  or  598  B.C.  His  son 
Jehoiachin  then  succeeded,  but  was  dethroned  after  a  reign  of 
three  months  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  now  came  against  him 
in  person,  and  carried  him  away,  together  with  the  nobles, 
men  of  war,  and  priests,  to  Babylon.  This  was  the  ueond 
deportation^  and  by  it  the  better  portion  of  the  people  was  taken 
into  captivity ;  see  the  vision  of  the  two  baskets  of  figs,  Jer. 
xxiv.  (7).  Among  those  carried  to  Babylon  was  Esekiel, 
who  from  the  fifth  year  of  his  captivity  onwards  filled  the 
ofiice  of  prophet  to  the  exiles  at  Chebar,  §  188.    Kebachad- 
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nezzar  made  Mattaniah,  a  still  remaining  son  of  Josiah,  his 
vassal-king,  changing  his  name  to  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
8-17 ;  2  Chron.  zzzvi.  9  sq.;  Jer.  xxii.  24-30). 

(1)  On  the  proceedings  at  this  trial,  see  the  article  Gericht 
und  Geriehtsverwaltung  in  Herzog's  Becdencyclop.  y.  p.  61. 

(2)  This  year  has  been  arrived  at  after  much  contention : 
formerly  the  fall  of  Nineveh  was  placed  as  early  as  625. 

(3)  Jeremiah  thus  triumphantly  announces  the  misfortune 
of  their  ancient  enemy,  xlvi.  10-26 :  '^  This  is  the  day  of  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  a  day  of  vengeance.  .  .  .  The  Lord  God 
of  hosts  hath  a  sacrifice  in  the  north  country  by  the  river 
Euphrates.  Go  up  into  Gilead,  and  fetch  balm,  O  virgin 
daughter  of  Egypt;  in  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines, 
for  thou  shalt  not  be  cured.  The  nations  have  heard  of  thy 
shame,  and  thy  cry  hath  filled  the  land." 

(4)  Jen  xlvii.  6  sq.:  "  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long 
will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put  up  thyself  into  thy  scab- 
bard, rest,  and  be  still.  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord 
hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon,  and  against  the  sea- 
shore ?  there  hath  He  appointed  it." 

(5)  In  Jeremiah  is  found  the  so-called  Athbash.  This  is  the 
name  of  the  figure  by  which  the  alphabet  is  used  backward, 
for  the  purpose  of  transposing  words.  Thus  n  is  used  for  K»  V 
for  2f  etc.     This  makes  ^^  the  mystic  name  for  ^9?. 

(6)  It  is  one  of  the  most  diificult  questions  witii  reference 
to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  how  the  statement  with  which  it  begins 
is  to  be  understood.  If  all  artifices  are  rejected,  a  chronological 
error  must  be  admitted.  Bertheau  (on  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6)  is 
inclined,  like  Gumpach,  to  find  the  inaccuracy  not  in  Daniel, 
but  in  Jeremiah's  statement  concerning  the  battle  of  Carche- 
mish,  zlvi.  2,  which  seems  to  me  rash.  In  fact,  this  is  a  point 
which  will  never  be  cleared  up ;  see  also  Zundel,  krit.  Unter- 
fueJu  uber  die  Ab/assungazeit  des  Baches  Danielj  1861,  p.  19  sqq. 
On  the  other  difficulties  found  in  the  statements  concerning 
Jelioiakim,  see  especially  M.  von  Niebuhr,  Geach.  des  Assurs 
und  Babelsy  p.  375  sq. 

(7)  The  one  basket,  filled  with  good  first-ripe  figs,  represents 
the  captives  in  Babylon  as  the  better  part;  the  other,  filled 
with  bad  figs,  signifies  the  people  still  remaining  in  Judah. 
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§186. 

ZedekiaJi.     Full  of  the  State  and  of  Jerusalem. 

Zedekiahy  the  last  king  of  Judah,  was  a  weak  prince,  wbo 
lived  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  the  low  upstarts  who  had 
now  seized  upon  power.  He  had  sworn  fealty  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (2  Chron.  sxxvi.  13),  and  had  testified  his  submissioD  to 
him,  both  by  an  embassy  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (Jer. 
xxix.  3)  and  a  personal  visit  to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year 
(li.  59).  It  was  then  that  Jeremiah  wrote  his  prophecy  of  the 
future  destruction  of  Babylon,  ch.  1.  sq.,  when,  as  is  therein 
declared,  the  hammer  of  the  world  should  be  broken  in  pieces 
by  a  mightier,  and  delivered  it  to  the  royal  courier  (nrwonb, 
ver.  59,  is  the  official  name ;  translated,  a  quiet  prince,  A.  Y.) 
to  read  it  in  Babylon,  and  then  to  cast  the  roll,  after  binding  a 
stone  to  it,  into  the  river  Euphrates  (1).  But  the  king's  partj 
was  meditating  a  revolt  from  Babylon,  and  a  consultation 
with  the  ambassadors  of  certain  neighbouring  states  took  place 
at  Jerusalem  at  this  very  time  (Jer.  xxvii.  3)  (2).  In  vain  did 
Jeremiah  warn  them,  by  repeatedly  declaring  the  Divine 
appointment  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be  the  instrument  of  judg- 
ment to  Judah  and  the  surrounding  nations  (3).  The  It/vij 
prophetSy  who  both  in  Jerusalem  and  among  the  Jews  already 
in  captivity  predicted  the  speedily  approaching  end  of  the 
Babylonian  servitude,  found  more  willing  listeners  (Jer. 
xxvii.-zxix.)  (4).  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Zedekiih 
at  last  openly  broke  his  oath,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Egyptian  king  Hophra  (elsewhere  called  Apries).  Then 
did  Ezekiel  utter  from  his  captivity  his  threatening  words 
concerning  Jerusalem, — ch.  xvii.  and  xxi.  belonging  to  this 
period  (5).  Before  the  Egyptian  monarch  had  yet  completed  his 
preparations,  Nebuchadnezzar  appeared  with  an  army  in  Pales- 
tine (Jer.  xxxiv.  1-7) ;  the  country  towns  were  destroyed,  the 
fortresses  surrounded,  and  Jerusalem  prepared  for  an  obstinate 
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resistance.  Jeremiah  counselled  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
Bat  when  the  Chaldee  army  marched  against  the  now  advanc- 
ing Hophra,  the  newly  awakened  arrogance  of  the  ruling  party 
no  longer  heeded  any  warning.  Jeremiah  was  cast  into  a 
prison,  but  secretly  released  by  the  kingi  and  kept  in  the  court 
of  the  prison  (ch.  xxxvii.).  When,  on  the  return  of  the 
Chaldean  army,  he  renewed  his  threatening  announcements,  he 
was  cast  by  the  princes  into  a  dungeon  that  he  might  there 
perish  with  hunger.  Being  again  delivered  by  the  king,  he  in 
vain  entreated  him  to  surrender  to  the  Chaldees,  ch.  xxxviii. 
While,  however,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  defence  of  the  city, 
its  danger  was  daily  increasing,  and  famine  was  raging  terribly 
among  the  besieged  (comp.  Lam.  ii.  20,  iv.  9  sq.),  the  voice 
of  the  prophet  was  lifted  up  in  the  midst  of  the  misery  that 
surrounded  him,  to  proclaim  with  exulting  confidence  the  glorious 
future  awaiting  the  chosen  people  and  the  city  of  God,  and  to 
prophesy,  while  the  ancient  form  of  the  theocracy  was  being 
destroyed  and  the  throne  of  David  trampled  under  foot,  concern- 
ing  the  new  covenant  and  the  righteous  Branch  of  David,  Jer. 
xsx.-xxxiii.  (6).  After  a  siege  of  eighteen  months,  a  breach 
being  made  in  the  fortifications,  Zedekiah,  with  a  portion  of  his 
forces,  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  was  brought  back  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  Riblah,  and,  after  his  sons  had  been  executed  before 
his  eyes,  was  blinded  and  taken  in  chains  to  Babylon,  xxxix.  1-7; 
2  Kings  XXV.  1-7 ;  comp.  also  Ezek.  xii.  13  (7).  The  destruction 
ofJeruBaUm  and  tlie  third  deportation  of  the  people  was  effected 
by  the  Chaldee  general  Nebuzaradan  (2  Kings  xxv.  8  sqq. ;  Jer. 
xxxix.  8  sqq-)?  588  B.C.  The  city  and  temple  were  burning 
from  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Ab  (the  fifth  month  of 
the  Mosaic  year)  till  the  tenth,  when  their  destruction  was 
completed,  according  to  Josephus,  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month  on  which  the  temple  was,  658  years  afterwards,  burned 
by  Titus  (8).  With  ferocious  exultation,  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  especially  the  Edomites,  hastened  to  the  spot,  to 
feast  their  eyes  upon  the  spectacle  of  the  fall  of  this  detested 
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people,  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7,  Lam.  iv.  21,  Ezek.  xsxv.  15,  xxxvi.  5. 
The  fugitives  were  pursued  to  the  mountains,  and  laid  wait  for 
in  the  wilderness,  Lam.  iv.  19,  and  had  to  '^eat  their  bread 
with  the  peril  of  their  lives,"  v.  9  (9). 

(1)  A  symbolical  transaction,  by  which  it  was  meant  to 
declare  that,  as  surely  as  this  prophecy  was  now  lying  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  so  surely  was  the  fate  of  Babylon  determined. 

(2)  It  is  acknowledged  that  in  Jer.  xxvii.  1,  whePe  we  read 
Jehoiakim  instead  of  Zedekiah,  we  have  either  a  clerical  error, 
or  that  this  preface  belongs  to  some  other  passage.  Yen.  3 
and  12  expressly  state  that  this  transaction  occurred  under 
Zedekiah.  According  to  xxviii.  1,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
congress  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah. 

(3)  Jeremiah  now  again  advocated  that  policy  of  endurance 
and  waiting  which  forbade  all  arbitrary  self-help,  and  regarded 
faithful  adherence  to  an  oath,  even  though  taken  to  the  heathen 
oppressor,  as  an  absolute  duty. 

(4)  According  to  Jer.  xxviii.,  the  special  opponent  of  Jeremiah 
was  the  false  prophet  Hananiah,  to  whom,  when  he  persevered, 
though  warned,  in  his  lying  predictions,  Jeremiah,  in  con- 
formity with  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  false  propliets  (Dent 
xviii.  20),  announced  his  approaching  death,  which  actoallj 
ensaed.  How  emphatically  Jeremiah  warned  the  Jews  alreadj 
in  captivity  against  demagogues  appearing  in  the  guise  of 
prophets,  is  seen  Jer.  xxix.,  where  Ahab,  Zedekiah,  and  She- 
maiah  are  named  as  such  lying  prophets;  comp.  Ezek.  xiii., 
where  ver.  9  shows  that  prophets  appearing  among  the  exiles 
are  intended.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  according  to  vets. 
17-23,  false  prophesying  was  especially  practised  by  Jewish 
women,  who  made  a  lucrative  traffic  of  predictions  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  It  is  true  tliat  females  were  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
altogether  excluded  from  the  gift  of  true  prophecy ;  still  ^rtpA^- 
€8868  are  a  rare  exception  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  were 
three,  Miriam,  Deborah  (§  161),  and  Huldah  (§  183),  to  whom 
must  perhaps  be  added  the  wife  of  Isaiah,  if  *^^^j  Isa.  vtiL  3,  is 
to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  meaning.  In  Seder  Olam  (ch. 
21  sq.),  foity-eight  prophets  and  seven  prophetesses  are  enn* 
merated,  viz.,  besides  the  three  above  named,  Sarah,  Hannah, 
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Abigai]|  and  Esther ;  see  on  the  Jewish  ennmeraiion  of  the 
prophets,  Heizfeld,  Geseh.  des  Volkes  Israel^  iii.  p.  17.  Whether 
the  example  of  heathen  female  soothsayers  now  infected 
Jewesses,  or,  as  Schmieder  in  loc^  who  transfers  these  pro- 
phetesses to  Jemsalem,  supposes,  the  great  respect  enjoyed 
by  the  true  prophetess  Holdah  under  Josiah,  tempted  other 
women  to  vaunt  of  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  must 
remain  uncertain. 

(5)  See  e,g,  Ezek.  xvii.  15  sqq. :  ^^  Shall  he  prosper?  shall  he 
escape  that  doeth  such  things  t  or  shall  he  break  the  covenant, 
and  be  delivered  f  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  surely  in 
tlie  place  where  the  king  dwell<sth  that  made  him  king,  whose 
oath  he  despised,  and  whose  covenant  he  brake*  even  with  him 
in  the  midst  of  Babylon  shall  he  die.'^ 

(6)  It  is  said  e^.  Jer.  xxxiii.  10  sq. :  ^  Again  shall  be  heard 
in  this  place,  which  ye  say  it  is  desolate,  •  •  •  the  voice  of  joy, 
and  the  voice  of  gladness,  .  •  •  the  voice  of  them  that  say.  Praise 
the  Lord  of  hosts :  for  the  Lord  is  good ;  for  His  mercy  en- 
doreth  for  ever." 

(7)  Ezekiel  declares,  xii.  13,  of  Zedekiah,  ^  I  will  bring  him 
to  Babylon,  to  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ;  yet  he  shall  not  see 
it,  and  he  shall  die  there," — a  prediction  which  was  in  this 
manner  fulfilled. 

(8)  According  ta  Josephus,  Bell.  jtid.  vi«  4.  5,  the  day  on 
which  the  temple  was  destroyed  was  the  10th  of  the  (Mace- 
donian) month  Loos,  which  (see  Ideler,  Handb.  der  ChronoL  p. 
400  sqq.)  exactly  corresponds  with  the  Jewish  month  Ab. 
Josephus  sees  in  this  particular  (id.  and  §  8,  comp.  Ant 
XT.  9. 1)  a  proof  of  the  tenet  that,  by  reason  of  an  inevitable 
€ifiapfihnfj  a  periodical  occurrence  of  misfortune  is  ordained. 
The  Talmud  gives  the  9th  Ab.  Hence  this  is  in  modem 
Jewish  worship  the  day  of  mourning  for  the  two  destructions 
of  the  temple ;  when,  however,  it  falls  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is 
postponed  till  the  following  Sunday.  Comp.  the  article  cited 
in  Herzog^s  Eealeneyklop.  iv.  p.  390.. 

(9)  The  usual  biblical  manuals  cite  also  Obad.  10-14 ;  but 
I  am  among  those  who  place  Obadiah  at  an  earlier  date. 
According  to  Jer.  Iii.  28,  the  deportation  under  Jehoiachin 
amounted  to  8023 ;  while  in  2  Kings  zxiv.  10-16,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  numbers  are  computed  at  18,000.    In  Jer. 
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lii.  29,  it  is  said  that  at  the  last  carrying  into  captivi^  only  832 
were  taken  from  Jemsalem.  Probably  only  heads  of  families 
are  reckoned  in  the  passage  in  Jeremiah.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  numbers  were  no  greater,  when  it  u 
remembered  how  many  had  perished  by  famine  and  the  sword, 
and  what  numbers  had  fled  from  the  city. 


§1«7. 
Gedaliah  (1)  and  the  BemnarU  of  the  People* 

A  remnant  of  the  people,  among  whom  was  Jeremiah,  who 
was  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  express  command  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  (Jer.  zzzix.  11-14,  xL  1-6),  was  left  in  the 
land;  and  fields  and  vineyards  were  assigned  to  them  by 
Nebuzaradan,  xxxix.  10.  Nebuchadnezzar  placed  over  them 
as  his  viceroy,  Gedaliah  son  of  Ahikam  (the  son  of  Shaphan), 
who  appears,  2  Kings  xxii.  12,  in  high  official  position  under 
Josiah,  and  to  whom  Jeremiah  owed  his  deliverance  when 
accused  under  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxiv.  24,  oomp.  ver.  16)  (2). 
Oedaliah,  with  a  small  Chaldee  garrison,  took  up  his  abode  at 
Mizpah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (3).  After  the 
departure  of  the  Chaldean  army  (see  Jer.  xl.  7  sqq.^  2  Sangs 
XXV.  22  sqq.),  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  had  by  reason  of 
the  war  been  scattered  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  returned 
to  Judea.  Certain  Jewish  captains  also,  and  others  who  hid 
borne  arms  against  the  Chaldeans,  settled  at  Mizpah,  where  ther 
were  kindly  received  by  Gedaliah,  who  promised  them  pardon 
and  protection  if  they  would  submit  to  the  Chaldeans.  The 
viceroyship  of  Oedaliah,  however,  which  had  held  out  to  t 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  the  prospect  of  the  peaceaUe 
possession  of  their  native  soil,  lasted  only  two  months.  One 
of  these  captains,  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  of  the  seed 
royal,  instigated  by  Baalis  king  of  the  Ammonites,  placed 
himself  at  tiie  head  of  a  conspiracy  against  Gedaliah,  who^  not 
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esteeming  so  base  a  treachery  possible,  and  therefore  rejecting 
the  warning  given  him  of  it,  was,  together  with  the  Chaldeans 
and  Jews  dwelling  with  him  at  Mizpah,  slain  daring  a  banquet 
at  which  he  was  entertaining  the  conspirators  (the  circumstances 
are  related  Jer.  xli.  1  sqq.,  comp.  2  Kings  zxv.  25}  (4).  The 
scarcely  settled  JeWs,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
then  determined,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  to 
emigrate  to  Egypt,  whither  the  prophet  also  followed  them. 
Surrendering  themselves  in  Egypt  to  the  worship  of  idols^  to 
the  intermission  of  which  they  attributed  the  misfortunes  of 
Jadea  (see  the  remarkable  passage,  Jer.  zliv.  17  sqq.),  Jere- 
miah was  here  also  constrained  to  exercise  his  office  of  reprover^ 
and  probably  terminated  his  storm-tossed  life  in  this  country 
(cL  xl.— xliv.  belong  to  this  period)  (5).  His  predictions 
(xliii.  8-14,  xliv.  30)  were  fulfilled,  for  in  the  fifth  year  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (584),  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded 
Egypt,  slew  its  king,  and  again  carried  away  a  host  of  Jews  to 
Babylon ;  see  Josephus,  AnU  x.  9.  7  (6).  Whether  this  is  the 
deportation  mentioned  Jer.  li.  30,  or  whether  the  latter  refers 
to  a  remnant  still  existing  in  Judea,  cannot  be  determined.  At 
all  events  Judea  lay  desolate  (comp.  Zech.  vii.  14 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvL  21),  so  far  as  it  was  not  occupied  by  the  neighbouring 
nations,  particularly  the  Philistines  and  Edomites*  The  latter 
especially,  who  had  long  coveted  the  Israelite  districts  (Ezek. 
XXXV.  10),  must  have  taken  possession  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  country ;  see  the  Greek  Ezra,  the  so-called  third  book  of 
Esdras,  iv.  50  (7). 

(1)  Comp.  my  article  Gedaliah  in  Herzog's  Realeneyilop. 
iv.  p.  699  sq. 

(2)  Undoubtedly  Gedaliah  also  favoured  Jeremiah.  He  was 
one  of  that  party  in  Jerusalem  which,  according  to  the  word  of 
that  prophet,  regarded  Zedekiah's  revolt  from  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  a  criminal  breach  of  faith,  and  considered  submission  to  the 
Chaldees  the  only  means  of  safety.  That  Nebuchadnezzar 
well  knew  those  Jews  who  were  thus  minded,  is  shown  by  the 
friendly  treatment  Jeremiah  experienced.    This,  too^  explains 
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the  confidence  placed  in  Gedaliah  by  the  Chaldeans,  even  if  he 
had  not|  as  some  Babbinists  aflSrniy  betaken  himself  to  the 
Chaldean  camp  as  a  deserter  before  the  taking  of  Jemsalem. 

(3)  That  a  place  of  worship  was,  as  some  affirm,  immediately 
set  np  in  Mizpah,  cannot  be  inferred  from  Jer.  idL  5.  Bj  the 
house  of  the  Lord  there  mentioned  is  probably  rather  to  be 
understood  the  destroyed  temple;  see  Hitzig  in  lo€^  and 
Bertheaa  in  his  treatises  on  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  p.  383. 

(4)  The  occasion  of  this  conspiracy  can  scarcely  have  been 
that  Ishmael,  as  Josephas  thinks  {Ant  x.  9.  3),  himself  aspired 
to  the  government  of  the  Jews ;  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
article  cited,  p.  70L  The  motive  for  the  deed  is  rather  to  be 
sought  in  the  odium  incurred  by  Gedaliah  as  the  friend  of  the 
Chaldeans.  The  Ammonite  king,  however,  whose  tool  Ishmael 
was,  might  have  desired  not  only  to  get  rid  of  the  inconvenient 
neighbourhood  of  a  Chaldean  basis  of  military  operations,  bat 
also  to  see  the  detested  Jews  utterly  expelled  from  tlie  countiy. 
For  although,  in  Jer.  xxvii.  3,  the  king  of  Ammon  appears  to 
have  been  an  ally  of  Zede|iah  in  the  beginning  of  the  lattez's 
reign,  Ezek.  xxv.  2  sqq.  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  crafty  dis- 
position of  the  Ammonites  towards  the  Jews. 

(5)  According  to  patristic  tradition,  Jeremiah  was  stoned  by 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Hated  and  abhorred  during  his  life, 
his  name  was  honoured  after  his  death  in  the  legends  and 
hopes  of  his  people.  Compare  the  dream  of  the  Jew  Mac- 
cabasus,  2  Mace.  xv.  14  sq.,  also  Matt.  xvi.  14,  according  to 
which  his  appearance  seems  to  have  been  expected  before  that 
of  Messiah. 

(6)  An  account,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  impugned, 
but  upon  insufficient  grounds. 

(7)  Hebron  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  them  not  onlv 
in  the  Maccabaean  times,  but  to  be  also  regarded  aa  belonging 
to  Idumea  by  Josephus,  Bell.  jud.  iv.  9.  7. 
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FIFTH  DIVISION, 

HISTORT  OP  THE  JEWISH  NATION  FROM  THE  BABY- 
LONIAN  CAPTIVITY  TO  THE  CESSATION  OF  PRO- 
PHECY  (ABOUT  400  B.C.> 

§188. 

Condition  oftlie  People  and  Agency  of  the  Prophete  during 

the  Captivity. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  captivity  does  not  seem,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
to  have  been  one  of  especial  oppression  (comp.  e>g>  xxix.  5-7). 
The  people  dwelt  apart,  maintaining  their  tribal  distinctions, 
under  their  own  elders  (!)•  In  the  apocryphal  narrative  of 
Soaannah,  also,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Jews  in  Babylon  formed 
9^  special  community,  with  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  A  true 
Israelite  could  indeed  know  no  real  happiness  at  a  distance  from 
the  Lord's  land  (Ps.  cxxxvii.)  (2)»  To  such  an  one  it  would  be 
a  state  of  continued  mourning  ^  to  eat  defiled  bread  timong  the 
Gentiles ;"  Ezek.  iv.  13,  comp.  with  Hos.  ix.  7  sq.  (see  §  136, 
2,  with  note  2).  But  the  same  word  of  prophecy,  whose  truth 
was  proved  by  the  judgment  which  had  fallen  upon  them, 
exhorted  them  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  hour  when  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  should  appear  in  the  doom  of  Babylon. 
For  this  future  deliverance  was  Israel  to  be  preserved  in 
captivity,  to  be  treated  like  the  unfaithful  wife,  who,  though 
put  away  by  her  husband,  might  not  be  married  to  any  other, 
and  therefore  received  no  bill  of  divorce  (Isa.  L  1,  comp.  with 
Hoe.  iiL).  In  many,  indeed,  the  propensity  to  idolatiy  was 
not  even  yet  eradicated  by  the  judgments  that  had  overtaken 
them  (see  Ezek.  ziv.  3  sqq.,  and  still  latar,  Isa.  Ixv.  3  sqq.). 
This  made  it  all  the  more  needful  to  keep  the  people  in  as  decided 
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a  state  of  separation  as  possible  from  their  heathen  sorronndings. 
And  as  the  Levitical  worship  could  not  be  carried  on  upon 
heathen  soil  (see  Hos.  ix«  4),  and  the  sacrifice  of  prajer  had  now 
to  take  the  place  of  animal  sacrificeS|  it  was  important  to  keep 
all  the  more  strictly  to  those  legal  institutions  whose  observanoe 
was  not  connected  with  the  Holy  Land*  Such  ordinances 
would  form  a  salutary  fence  for  the  people  thus  thrown  in 
contact  with  the  heathen,  and  a  protection  against  a  heathen 
mode  of  life ;  and  this  consideration  explains  why  Ezekiel  so 
emphatically  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
and  especially  on  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  (3).  The 
example  of  Ezekiel,  comp.  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  also  viii.  1,  id.  25,  xxir. 
19,  also  shows  that  now,  when  the  two  other  theocratic  offices, 
the  kingship  and  priesthood,  were  annulled,  the  leadership 
of  the  people  devolved  exclusively  on  the  prophets,  who,  bj 
the  proclamation  of  God's  word  and  the  delivery  of  prophetic 
counsel,  afforded  to  the  dispersion  (Golah)  a  point  of  support 
similar  to  that  which  they  had  furnished  to  the  pious  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  Perhaps  it  was  from  the  costom 
which  now  arose  among  the  Israelites,  of  gathering  aroond  a 
prophet  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  that  synagogues  (HDja  "^3) 
originated.  It  was  during  the  captivity,  according  to  Zech. 
vii.  3,  5,  viii.  19,  that  four  days  of  mournful  commemoratioB, 
kept  by  fasting,  were  added  to  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath, 
viz.,  1st,  The  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  because  on  this 
day  (2  Kings  xxv.  3,  Jer.  lii.  6  sq.)  the  Chaldeans  entered 
Jerusalem  (4) ;  2d,  The  above-mentioned  tenth  of  the  fifth 
month  (Jer.  lii.  12)  (subsequently,  see  §  186,  note  6,  exchanged 
for  the  ninth),  in  remembrance  of  the  destruction  of  the  dtj 
and  temple ;  3d,  A  fast  in  the  seventh  month  (Tisri),  in  remem- 
brance  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  xxv.  25,  Jer. 
xli.  1)  (5) ;  and  also,  4th,  A  fast  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month  (Tebeth),  because  on  this  day  (2  Kings  xxv.  1,  Jer* 
lii.  4)  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  commenced. 

But  the  prophets  of  God  had,  during  the  captivity,  a  missioa 
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to  fulfil  to  the  heathen  also.     By  their  transportation  to  a 
heathen  land,  nay,  to  the  chief  seat  of  heathen  divination,  the 
light  of  the  Divine  word  was  set  up  among  the  Gentiles  them- 
selves, and  an  opportunity  given  to  their  soothsayers  and  augurs 
to  try  their  powers  against  the  revelation  of  the  living  God. 
The  conflict  waged  by  Jehovah  against  the  gods  of  the  land, 
when  He  delivered  His  people  out  of  Egypt,  was  renewed  with 
increased  intensity  at  Babylon.    The  Gentile  world  was  to 
learn  by  experience  where  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  counsel, 
which  guides  the  destinies  of  nations  and  the  foretelling  of 
things  yet  future,  were  to  be  found,  and  to  try  by  this  standard 
the  reality  of  its  gods.    To  carry  on  this  struggle  was  the 
special  vocation  of  Daniel,  who  was  educated  at  the  Babylonian 
court  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldees,  and  raised  to  the 
highest  honours;  while  the  same  contest  is  brought  forward 
in  the  prophetic  book  Isaiah,  ch.  xl.-lxvi.     From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  oppression  of  the  people  on  the  part  of  the 
Chaldean  rulers  must  have  greatly  increased  during  the  course 
of  the  captivity ;  see  zlvii.  6,  li.  13,  23  (6),  comp.  also  xiv.  3. 
To  this  two  causes  may  have  contributed,-M>n  the  one  hand, 
the  rebellious  conduct  of  such  Jews  as  were  not  willing  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  hour  of  deliverance  promised  by  God,  but 
resorted  to  remedies  of  their  own,  comp.  the  threat  ch.  1.  11; 
on  the  other,  the  undaunted  testimony  borne  by  the  prophets 
no  less  against  heathenism  than  against  the  rebellious  faction 
among  the  Jews  themselves,  comp.  e»g.  Ivii.  3  sqq.    The  whole 
prophetic  delineation  of  the  servant  of  God,  tried  and  glorified 
by  sufferings  (ch.  zl.  sqq.),  is  based  upon  that  experience  of 
suffering  in  captivity  by  which  the  elect  remnant  of  the  nation 
was  purified. 

(1)  So,  too,  among  those  who  returned  from  captivity,  we 
find  forthwith  the  Bashe-aboth  (Ezra  ii.  68,  iv.  2),  from 
whom  proceeded  the  rulers  (Q^^)  and  elders  (Ezra  v.  9,  vl  7| 
X.  8,  Neh.  z.  1). 

(2)  Ps.  czxxvii.  4-6 :  ^  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
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in  a  strange  land?  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jenualenii  let  mj 
right  hand  forget  her  conning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee, 
let  my  tongue  cleaye  to  the  roof  of  mj  month ;  if  I  prefer  not 
Jemsalem  above  my  chief  joy^" 

(3)  Corapaie  on  this  snbject  die  didactic  section,  §  201. 

(4)  In  the  f onrth  month  Tammnz,  the  city  was  also  taken  by 
Titus ;  and  as  this  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  seventeenth, 
the  fast  was  transposed  to  this  day,  which  was  also  reported  to 
have  been  that  on  which  Moses  broke  the  two  tables  of  the 
law  on  account  of  the  transgression  of  the  pe&ple,  Mishnt 
Taanith  4,  6  (for  an  explanation  of  this  passage,  comp.  Geiger, 
Lesesiuekey  p.  31  sq.). 

(5)  The  day  is  not  named  in  the  Old  Testament  Accord- 
ing to  the  appointments  of  Jewish  worship,  it  is  the  third. 

(6)  In  Isa.  xlvii.  6,  Babylon  is  thus  addressed :  ^  Thou  didst 
show  them  no  mercy :  even  upon  the  ancient  hast  thou  laid  very 
heavily  thy  yoke."  In  li.  13  it  is  said  to  the  people:  ^Thoa 
hast  feared  continually  every  day  because  of  the  fury  of  the 
oppressor  when  he  prepares  to  destroy  "  (as  if  he  were  ready  to 
destroy,  A,  V.). 

$189. 

Ddivercatee  and  Return  of  the  Jews  from  Balbyhti.     Commtnet- 

ment  of  the  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 

After  Cyrus  had  ascended  the  Medo-Babylonian  throne,  he 
gave  the  Jews  permission,  even  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  to 
return  to  Palestine  and  to  rebuild  their  destroyed  temple  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  zzxvi.  22  sq.,  Ezra  i.  1  sq.).  He  called 
upon  the  other  inhabitants  of  places  in  which  Israelites  had 
settled  to  assist  the  travellers,  and  to  furnish  them  with  contri* 
butions  (i.  4)  for  their  temple,  he  himself  restoring  to  them  the 
sacred  vessels  (i.  7  sqq.)  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried 
away,  and  assigning  them  not  only  a  subsidy  from  the  rojal 
revenues  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple,  but  also  materials 
for  the  restored  sacrificial  worship  (vi.  4,  8  sqq.).  According  to 
Josephus,  AfUiq.  zi.  1. 2,  Gyrus  was  induced  to  act  thus  by  being 
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shown  the  prophecy  Isa,  xliv.  28,  which  Josephus  assumes  to  have 
been  uttered  210  years  previously  (1).  However  unfounded 
this  information  may  be  declared,  as  it  is  by  many,  who  suggest 
that  Josephus  is  a  very  unsound  authority  for  such  statements, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  some  such  occurrence  must 
be  presupposed  to  explain  the  remarkable  edict  of  the  heathen 
monarch  (2).  If  such  an  Israelite  as  Daniel  was  really  ezer- 
cbing  high  authority  at  the  Babylonian  court,  all  is  easily 
understood.  And  that  Gyrus  should  have  taken  account  of  a 
prophecy  relating  to  himself  will  be  found  probable,  when  it  is 
considered  what  interest  Nebuchadnezsar  took  in  the  prophetic 
agency  of  Jeremiah;  and,  to  cite  a  later  example,  how  Josephus 
managed  to  get  into  the  favour  of  Vespasian,  Bell.  jud.  iii.  8. 9. 
The  explanation,  however,  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus  attempted  €.g. 
by  Winer  {RealwMerbwh^  3d  ed.  i.  p.  241),  viz.  that  it 
appeared  to  Cyrus  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  Jewish  colony 
might  be  more  advantageously  employed  for  the  restraint  and 
chastisement  of  other  conquered  nations,  or  that  he  desired  to 
secure  a  basis  of  operations  for  his  projected  conquest  of  Egypt, 
etc.,  is  utterly  erroneous.  To  assert  this  is  entirely  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  as  afterwards  that  of 
Darius  Hystaspb,  related  solely  to  the  restoration  of  the  temple, 
which  involved  also  to  a  certain  degree  that  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  but  by  no  means  extended  to  the  building  of  the 
walls  and  fortifications  (see  Auberlen,  der  PropJiet  Daniel^  p. 
116).  It  is  obvious,  both  from  the  state  of  the  case  and  the 
further  course  of  events,  that  the  Persian  kings  showed  no  kind 
of  inclination  to  restore  Jerusalem  as  a  fortress,  in  which 
character  it  had  already  proved  so  difficult  to  conquer,  and  thus 
a£Ford  to  a  nation  so  notorious  for  its  tendency  to  revolt  a  firm 
basis  of  operations  (3). 

The  return  from  Babylon  took  place  under  the  conduct  of 
Zembbabel,  the  grandson,  according  to  2  Kings  xxv.  27  sqq., 
of  king  Jehoiachin,  who  died  in  Babylon  (4),  and  therefore 
a  scion  of  the  house  of  David^  and,  according  to  Ezra  i.  8,  the 
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^"^h  ^^  hereditary  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  was 
made  the  Persian  viceroy  or  nna  (pasha)  (5).  With  him  was 
associated,  as  spiritual  ruler  of  the  people,  the  high  priest 
Joshua,  or,  as  his  name  is  also  written,  Jeshna.  Under  tlie 
direction  of  these  men,  42,360  Israelites,  Ezra  ii.  64,  Neh. 
vii.  66,  reckoned  from  twelve  years  old  and  upwards,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  Greek  Book  of  Ezra,  v.  41,  with  above  7000 
bondmen  and  bondwomen,  returned  to  Palestine  (6).  These 
belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (7),  and 
were  accompanied  by  comparatively  many  priests  (8)  and  bat 
remarkably  few  Levites  (9).  Individuals  belonging  to  other 
tribes  may  also  have  been  found  among  the  band*  That  these 
returning  Israelites  regarded  themselves  as  the  representatives 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  was  afterwards  shown  by  the  offering  of 
the  twelve  goats  as  a  sin-offering  for  all  Israel  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  temple,  Ezra  vi.  17  (10).  The  Jewish  tradition 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  that  only  the  meanest  and  poorest 
returned,  while  the  rich  and  noble  remained  at  Babylon,  mxj 
be  relatively  true,  and  also  corresponds  with  the  prophetic 
announcement,  Zeph.  iiL  12  (II).  The  returned  Jews  at  first 
assembled  for  the  worship  of  God  at  an  altar  set  up  for 
the  purpose,  Ezra  iii.  2,  and  regular  sacrificial  service  began, 
according  to  ver.  6,  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month.  It 
is  possible  that  this  circumstance  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
celebration  of  the  first  of  Tisri,  the  new-moon  Sabbath,  as  the 
first  day  of  the  civil  year;  and  we  afterwards  find  a  solemn 
celebration  of  this  day  by  the  reading  of  the  law  by  Ezra,  and  the 
rejoicings  connected  therewith,  spoken  of  Neh.  viii.  1,  9-12(12)* 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (Ezra  ii.  68  sq.,  iii.  7-9).  It  was  a  time  of  heaitj 
enthusiasm,  which  showed  itself  more  erpecially  at  the  laying 
of  the  foundations  of  the  temple  in  the  second  month  of  the 
following  year  (iii.  3*10).  Perhaps  the  anonymous  psalms  of 
rejoicing,  xcvi.-xcix.,  which  proclaim  tlie  speedy  coming  of  tbe 
Lord  to  judge  the  heathen  and  to  set  up  His  kingdom  upon 
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earthy  belong  to  this  period,  Fs«  cxi.  14  sq.  Is  a  testimony  to 
the  hopes  then  entertained  (13).  The  newly  settled  nation  was, 
however,  to  experience  grievous  trials.  The  Samaritans,  whose 
desire  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  new  temple  was  rejected,  revenged 
themselves  by  intriguing  at  the  Persian  court  to  hinder  the 
buildings  which  now  ceased  till  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (Ezra  iv.  1-5). 

(1)  In  Isa.  xliv.  28,  the  Lord  says  of  Cyrus :  "  He  is  my 
shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure,  even  saying  to 
Jemsalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built,  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  founda- 
tion shall  be  laid.'' 

(2)  The  edict  Ezra  i.  2  begins  thus :  ^'  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
heaven,  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  He 
hath  charged  me  to  build  Him  an  house  at  Jerusalem  which  is 
in  Jadah."  Herodotus  also  makes  oracles  play  a  considerable 
part  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  Cyrus. 

(3)  The  act  of  Gyrus,  according  to  the  descriptions  given  in 
the  most  ancient  accounts,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  religious 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  Jews. 

(4)  By  his  son  Pedaiah,  according  to  1  Chron.  iii.  19,  by 
Shealtiel  according  to  Ezra  iii.  2,  Zerubbabel  being  esteemed 
the  son  of  the  latter,  either  by  reason  of  a  levirate  marriage, 
or  because  he  had  been  adopted  by  him. 

(5)  He  is  also  called  Sheshbazzar,  a  Chaldee  name,  probably 
bestowed  on  him  as  a  similar  one  was  on  Daniel.  His  Hebrew 
name  Zerubbabel  probably  =  ^33  y^nr,  Babylont  genitus. 

(6)  Persian  cavalry  had  accompanied  the  travellers  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  Jerusalem.  As  soon,  however,  as  they 
arrived,  they  dispersed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  hereditary 
settlements  of  their  families.  The  statements,  Ezra  ii.  70,  Neh« 
vii.  6,  that  every  one  returned  to  his  city,  must  not,  however, 
be  understood  in  their  strictest  sense,  for  the  region  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  new  colony  was  by  no  means  co-extensive  with 
that  possessed  by  the  kingdom  of  Judah  before  the  captivity,  but 
seems,  as  may  especially  be  inferred  from  the  names  of  the  towns 
mentioned  Ezra  ii.  20  sqq.  and  Neh.  viii.  25  sqq.,  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  limited  to  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbouring  district^ 
which  had  formed  the  lot  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
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(7)  See  Neh.  xi.  The  separation  between  Israel  and  Jndah 
had  been  continaed  even  in  captivity  by  their  transportation 
to  different  regions. 

(8)  This  circumstance  shows  how  greatly  during  the  cap- 
tivity, into  which  a  portion  of  the  priesthood  had  been  carried 
so  early  as  the  deportation  under  Jehoiachin  (§  185;  Jer. 
xxix.  1}  Ezek.  i.  3),  an  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers  had  been  strengthened,  more  especially  among  the 
priests.  According  to  Ezra  ii.  86  sqq»|  Neh.  vii.  39-42,  out  of 
the  four  races  of  priests,  viz.  that  of  Jedaiah,  to  which  the 
high  priest  Joshua  belonged,  Immer,  Pashur,  and  Harim,  4289 
priests  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  to  which  must  be  added 
individuals  of  other  races.  See  further  particulars  in  the  article 
Priesterthum  de»  A.  T.  in  Hereog's  RealencykL  xii.  p.  184  sqq. 

(9)  According  to  Ezra  ii.  40  sqq.,  74  of  the  first  class,  who 
are  called  Levites  in  the  stricter  sense,  128  of  the  class  of 
singers,  139  of  that  of  doorkeepers — ^in  all,  341 ;  according  to 
Neh.  vii.  43  sqq.,  there  were  74  Levites,  148  singers,  and  138 
doorkeepers,  making  together  360.  See  some  further  state- 
ments concerning  these  Levites  in  the  article  Levij  LeoiUnj  in 
Herzog,  viii.  p.  857. 

(10)  This  is  ako  shown  by  the  offerings  of  those  who  came 
up  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  35).  The  circumstance,  too^  that 
twelve  heads  of  houses,  including  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua, 
presided  over  the  first  band  of  travellers,  might  be  explained 
on  this  ground.  (See  Neh.  vii.  7,  by  which  Ezra  ii.  2  most 
be  completed,  and  the  Greek  Ezra,  v.  8.)  How  much  was 
thought  in  the  newly  assembled  community  of  being  able  to 
show  a  pure  Israelite  descent,  is  obvious  from  Ezra  ii.  59  sqq. 
The  want  of  genealogical  authentication  in  the  case  of  priests, 
however,  involved  only  a  suspension  of  priestly  privileges ;  and 
it  is  not  said  that  '^they  who  could  not  show  their  father^s 
house  and  their  seed  whether  they  were  of  Israel,'*  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  congregation.  The  colony  also  included, 
according  to  vi.  21,  Neh.  x.  29,  proselytes  '*  who  had  s^Miated 
themselves  from  the  filthiness  of  the  heathen  to  seek  the  Lotd 
God  of  Israel."  That  care  was  continually  taken  to  keep  the 
tribes  distinct,  is  shown  by  the  list  of  the  people  in  Nehemiah*8 
days.  It  records,  however,  those  only  who  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi,  all  others  being  comprised 
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under  the  indefinite  expression  ^IJHb^  *iKe^.  The  genealogies  of 
the  ten  tribes  may  for  the  most  part  have  been  lost,  though 
in  the  New  Testament|  Luke  ii.  86,  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  is  spoken  of. 

(11)  The  statements  concerning  the  contributions  for  the 
temple  show,  however  (Ezra  ii.  68  sq.,  Neh.  vii.  70-72),  that 
there  were  also  opulent  persons  among  them. 

(12)  Comp.  §  150,  and  see  further  particulars  in  the  article 
FesU  der  spdteren  Juden  in  Herzog,  iv.  p.  387  sq. 

(13)  Ps.  cii.  is  usually  assigned  to  the  latter  times  of  the 
captivity :  to  me  it  seems  more  probably  to  belong  to  the  day 
of  small  things  after  the  return.  It  is  said,  ver.  13  sq. :  ^^  Thou 
shalt  arise  and  have  mercy  on  Zion ;  for  the  time  to  favour  her, 
yea,  the  set  time,  is  come.  For  Thy  servants  take  pleasure 
in  her  stones,"  etc.  The  Lord  had  'looked  down  from  the 
heights  of  His  sanctuary,  ...  to  hear  the  groaning  of  the 
prisoner,  to  loose  those  appointed  unto  death  ;^  therefore  the 
people  might  now  also  expect  the  further  accomplishment  of 
the  prophetic  word,  the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  Zion,  and  the 
association  of  all  nations  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  (comp. 
vers.  20-23). 

§190. 

The  Period  from  Cyrus  to  DariuB  Systayne^ 

Of  this  interval  we  have  no  accounts.  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  the  theory  formerly  prevailing,  and  still  advocated 
by  Ewald,  Kohler,  and  others,  the  section  Ezra  iv.  6-23  is 
made  to  refer  to  this  period,  by  Ahashverosh  being  taken 
for  Gambyses,  and  Artachshashta  for  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  (1). 
But  it  18  only  by  the  most  arbitrary  assumption  that  the  names 
in  qnestion  can  be  referred  to  other  kings  than  those  who  bear 
these  names  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hence 
here^  as  elsewhere,  Ahashverosh  is  Xerxes,  and  Artachshashta 
Artaxerxes;  and  this  section,  which  was  interpolated  at  the 
editing  of  the  Hebrew  Ezra,  treats  of  an  opposition  first  raised 
against  the  building  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  walls 
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under  the  Persian  kings  there  named  (2).  In  the  whole 
period  from  Cyras  to  Darias  Hjstaspis,  only  hindrances  to  the 
building  of  the  temple  are  mentioned,  and  iv.  5  should  be 
immediately  followed  by  ver.  24.  In  the  sixth  month  of  the 
second  year  of  Darius,  520  B.C.,  the  prophet  Haggai  was  raised 
up  (3)  to  encourage  the  viceroy  Zerubbabel  by  prophecy; 
to  press  upon  the  people,  of  whom  indolence  and  dejection 
had  taken  possession,  the  resumption  of  the  building  of  the 
temple ;  and  to  revive  their  hopes  of  the  promised  redemption 
(Hag.  i.)  (4).  When,  however,  the  meanness  of  the  building 
(ii.  3,  comp.  with  Zech.  iv.  10)  produced  fresh  despondency, 
the  people  were  comforted  by  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  who  was 
commissioned  two  months  after  him,  by  the  consideration  that 
the  day  of  small  things  must  not  be  despised,  because  success 
came  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
(Zech.  iv.  1-6,  comp.  Hag.  ii.  5).  As,  in  spite  of  all  diffi* 
culties,  the  building  of  the  temple  would  now  be  success- 
fully accomplished  (Zech.  iv.  7-9),  so  also  was  redemption 
assured  to  them.  As  yet,  indeed,  the  heathen  were  dwelling 
in  proud  security,  imd  Judah  was  in  a  state  of  humiliation 
(i.  8-13) ;  but  soon  would  take  place  that  great  shaking  of  the 
nations,  in  which  the  heathen  powers  would  wear  each  other 
out  (Hag.  ii.  6,  21,  comp.  with  Zech.  ii.  1-4).  Then  would 
the  kingdom  of  God,  into  which  the  Gentiles  should  be  incor- 
porated, and  to  which  they  should  dedicate  all  their  treasure^ 
triumph  (Hag.  ii.  7  sq.,  Zech.  viii.  20-23).  For  the  covenant 
people,  however,  a  new  sifting  and  purification  was  ordained, 
for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  vision  v.  1-11  (5).  When  the 
building  of  the  temple,  in  reliance  upon  Divine  protection,  wis 
thus  resumed,  the  Persian  officials  on  this  side  the  Euphrates  at 
first  permitted  the  matter  to  be  proceeded  with,  until  the  royal 
decision  should  be  ascertained.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  being 
found  among  the  archives  at  Ekrbatana,  this  decision  waa  faTOfl^ 
able  to  the  Jews,  Darius  commanding  not  only  that  the  building 
of  the  temple  should  not  be  hindered,  but  also  granting  state 
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assistance  both  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  regular  mainten- 
ance of  the  sacrifices.  The  building  consequently  proceeded, 
and  the  temple  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius,  516  B.C.,  Ezra  v.  sq. 

(1)  See  Kohler,  die  Wmsagungen  HaggaSs^  p.  17  sqq.  Klei- 
nert  (Darpater  Beiirdge  zu  den  ilieoL  WUsenachaften^  i.  p.  5  sqq.) 
first  pointed  out  the  correct  view,  and  F.  W*  Schultz  (in  bis 
article  Cyrus  der  Grosse^  Stud,  und  KritiL  1835,  p.  685  sqq.) 
and  Bertheau  {ExegeL  Handbuch  zu  Eeroy  Nehemioj  und  EstliePy 
p.  69  sqq.)  have  more  particularly  discussed  the  matter.  Heng- 
Btenberg  and  Keil  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

(2)  In  the  so-called  Third  Book  of  Ezra,  the  whole  section 
stands  in  a  different  place. 

(3)  The  part  taken  by  the  watchmen  of  Israel  (comp.  Isa. 
lii.  8)  etc.)  at  the  return  of  the  people  to  the  Holy  Land  is  not 
known  to  us,  our  information  concerning  the  ministrations  of 
the  prophets  after  the  captivity  commencing  only  at  this  epoch. 

(4)  We  have  no  certain  information  concerning  the  personal 
circumstances  of  Haggai  (^|n,  LXX.  *Ayyaio^)  beyond  what 
we  are  told  in  his  writings  and  in  Ezra  v.  1,  vi.  14.  Perhaps 
he  was  one  of  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the  former  temple  in 
its  glory  (Hag.  ii.  3).  On  later  traditions  in  Dorotheus  and 
Psendo-Epiphanius  and  in  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  on  the  con- 
tents of  his  book,  composed  as  it  is  in  unadorned  language,  but 
not  without  rhetorical  vividness,  especially  in  its  employment 
of  the  interrogative  form,  see  the  article  Haggai  in  Herzog's 
Realeneyihp,  v.  p.  471.  In  the  LXX.  the  names  of  both 
Haggai  and  Zecfaariah  appear  in  the  titles  of  certain  psalms 
(cxxxviii.,  cxlvi.-ca:lix.) ;  in  the  Vulgate,  in  those  of  Ps.  czii. 
(cxi.)  and  czlvi.  (cxlv.). 

(5)  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  predictions  were 
uttered  not  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  wars, 
which  introduced  that  shaking  of  the  nations  in  which  ancient 
history  in  course  of  time  terminated.  The  authority  at  this 
time  exercised  by  the  prophets  is  testified  not  only  by  the 
resumption  of  the  building  of  the  temple  at  their  word,  but  also 
by  Zech.  vii.  3.  No  other  prophets  are  mentioned  till  the 
days  of  Nehemiah. 
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S  191. 

The  Jew9  under  XerxeM.    Begmmng  of  Ezrtiz  AdndmsiraiioiiL 

We  have  no  information  oonoeming  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  Palestine  during  the  next  fifty-eight  years,  except  the 
short  paragraph  Ezra  iv.  6,  which,  as  above  remarked|  refers 
to  the  time  of  Xerxes  (1).  To  fill  op  the  gap  with  certain 
psalms,  as  Ewald  does,  who  transposes  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  xlix^  Ixziv^ 
Ixxix^  lx«,  Ixxxv.  to  this  period,  is  an  oncertain  hypothesis,  erea 
though  these  psalms  may  present,  as  will  be  shown,  a  certain 
adaptation  to  the  drcomstances  of  the  times  (2).  Nor  is  there 
any  better  historical  authority  for  relegating,  with  certain  Fatben 
of  the  Church,  as  Theodoret  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  predictions  concerning  Gog  and  Magog  Ezek. 
xxxviii^  with  those  also  of  Jo.  iii.,  Mic.  iv.  11,  to  the  times  of 
Zembbabel,  and  consequently  speaking  of  a  Scythian  invasion 
and  of  great  conflicts  between  the  Jews  and  the  surrounding 
nations  as  then  taking  place  (3).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
occurrence  in  Persia  to  which  the  Book  of  Esther  refers,  does 
belong  to  this  period,  viz.  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  That  an 
historical  germ  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  in  this  book,  b 
testified  by  the  existence  of  the  Feast  of  Purim  (4).  Its  historical 
value,  however,  consists  rather  in  the  contribution  it  affords 
towards  our  knowledge  of  later  Judaism ;  and  Bertheau  justly 
dwells  upon  the  contrast  presented  by  the  Israel  to  whom, 
according  to  Isa.  xL  sqq.,  is  committed  the  mission  of  setting  np 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Jewish  people 
as  here  depicted  (5). 

In  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  thread  of  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  settlement  in  the  Holy  Land  is  again  taken 
up,  viz.  first  by  the  Book  of  Ezra,  ch.  vii.,  at  the  seventh  year  of 
this  monarch  (458  B.C.).  We  find  the  colony  in  Palestine  in  a 
state  of  great  depression.  The  Jewish  district  had,  it  is  tmei 
extended  towards  the  south  (6);  but  the  condition  of  the  people 
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was  an  extremely  sad  one,  by  reason  of  the  heavy  burdens  im- 
posed upon  them  under  the  arbitrary  sway  of  the  Persian 
governors,  Neh.  v.  15  (7).    Internal  disorders  also  prevailed ; 
the  ordinances  of  the  kw,  which^  comparatively  speaking,  had  not 
as  yet  been  revived,  were  neglected ;  and  the  Inkewarmness  of 
the  people  was  especially  shown  by  their  contracting  marriages 
with  the  heathen  who  dwelt  in  their  neighbonrhood,  and  also  in 
some  instances  among  them.    The  utterwretchedness  of  the  times 
may  be  perceived  from  the  Book  Ecclesiastes,  which  was  pro- 
bably written  at  this  date  (8).    Things  took  a  turn  for  the  better, 
when,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanns  (not  of 
Xerxes,  as  some,  after  the  example  of  Josephos,  have  supposed), 
the  priest  and  scribe  Ezra  led  a  second  band  of  Israelites  into 
Jadea*    The  number  of  those  who  then  returned  was  composed, 
according  to  Ezra  viii.,  of  1596  members  of  twelve  houses, 
besides  (vii.  7)  priests  and  Levites  (of  the  three  classes).    But 
at  this  time  also,  as  appears  from  viii.  15,  there  was  but  little 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Levites  to  return.     This  strange 
phenomenon  may  be  explained  (see  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des 
Voltes  Israels  Vim  der  ZerstOrung  des  eraten  Temptlsy  p.  204)  by 
supposing  either  that  the  Levites,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Ezek. 
xliv.  9  sqq.  and  xlviii.  11,  must  in  the  pre-Babylonian  period  have 
been  even  more  deeply  involved  in  idolatry  than  the  priests  (9), 
united  themselves  during  the  captivity  with  the  heathenistic 
party  among  the  people  i  or  that  the  jealousy  entertained  by 
them  at  the  preference  of  the  Aaronic  race,  which,,  according 
to  the  Pentateuch,  dated  from  the   earliest   times,  was  still 
influencing  them  (10).    The  royal   authority  committed  to 
Ezra  (vii.  11)  is  another  proof  that  the  interest  taken  in  the 
Jews  by  the  Persian  kings  was  a  religious  one.    To  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  the  legal  worship  was  the  first  object ;  and  all 
the  expenses  needed  to  secure  this  purpose  were,  so  far  as  they 
were  not  covered  by  voluntary  contributions,  to  be  furnished  at 
the  cost  of  the  state  (11)«    Ezra  was  strictly  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  well  as  (^  the  commands  of  the 
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king  upon  all  Israelites  dwelling  in  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Eaphrates.  Ezra  began  his  work  of  reformation  by  the  dis- 
missal of  all  the  heathen  wives, — ^a  measure  which,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  description  of  the  law,  §  102,  was  carried  out  to 
an  extent  considerably  surpassing  the  prohibitions  of  the  Mosaic 
law  concerning  mixed  marriages.  Of  Ezra's  subsequent  admini- 
stration during  the  next  twelve  years,  nothing  is  narrated  (12). 
What  happened  4luring  this  period  may  be  inferred  from  the 
record  (Ezra  iv.  7-23),  which,  as  remarked  §  190,  is  of  this 
date  compared  with  Neh.  i.  sq.,  for  Neh.  L  3  cannot  but  prodoce 
an  impression  that  occurrences  then  quite  recent  are  there  spoken 
of  (13).  Hence  a  new  and  heavy  trial  must  have  fallen  upoo 
the  Jews,  who  during  this  time  must  have  attempted  to  fortify 
Jerusalem,  for  which  they  had  as  yet  no  permission  from  tke 
Persian  kings  (14).  The  mistrust  of  the  Persian  officials  being 
excited  by  this  conduct,  they  induced  Artaxerxes  to  prohibit  the 
fortification  of  Jerusalem,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  hostik 
neighbouring  states,  carried  his  decree  into  execution  by  de- 
stroying such  portions  as  were  already  built.  At  this  point 
the  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  commences. 

(1)  This  gap  in  the  history  does  not  exist  with  the  Hab- 
binists,  who  have  never  been  distinguished  for  chronological 
accuracy,  and  who  bond  Jide  jumble  together  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  with  Zerubbabel  and  his  contemporaries. 

(2)  See  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Voikes  Israela^  u  sec.  3,  p.  138  sqq^ 
iii.  sec.  4,  p.  155  sqq.  According  to  this  view,  Jerusalem  was  at 
this  time  most  grievously  injured  and  despised  by  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  the  temple  itself  damaged,  and  the  whole  coontiy 
devastated. 

(3)  When  Theodoret  makes  Zerubbabel  also  conquer  the 
enemy  and  finish  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  with  the  spoil,  it  ii 
obvious  that  these  statements,  for  which  he  appeals  to  ancient 
authorities,  are  mainly  derived  from  these  very  prophetic  pas- 
sages. No  certainty  can  in  any  way  be  obtained  but  by  recur- 
ring to  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  of  which  hereafter. 

'  (4)  For,  as  Winer  {BibL  BeahoOrterbuchj  iii.  sec  1,  p.  351) 
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remarks,  '^  Festivals  are  not  so  easilj  introduced  among  whole 
nations,  as  snspicioos  circumstances  are  detected  in  the  records 
of  antiqnitj  by  the  student  sitting  in  his  study  with  the  modern 
standard  in  his  hand."  On  the  meaning  of  the  name  ^\ 
D^^y  see  Esth.  ix.  24-26,  comp.  iii.  7.  The  feast  is  mentioned 
by  the  name  of  17  MofSoyaiieif  rjfiipa  so  early  as  2  Mace. 
XV.  36.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  encountered  some  opposition ; 
at  least  Talm.  Hieros.  Megilloj  f.  70.  4,  says  that  eighty-five 
elders,  among  whom  were  thirty  prophets,  derided  its  introduc- 
tion as  an  unauthorized  innovation.  In  the  time  of  Josephns, 
however  {Ant.  xi.  6. 13),  the  feast,  and  indeed  on  both  its  days, 
was  aLready  universally  observed  by  the  Jews.  For  particulars 
coDceming  its  celebration,  see  the  article  Feste  der  spdteren 
Juden  in  Herzog^s  RealeneyJdop,  iv.  p.  388. 

(5)  See  Bertheau,  Eaeget.  Handbuch  zu  den  BUehern  Esroy 
Nehemiahy  und  Esther ^  p.  287.  The  book  ^clearly  and  loudly 
testifies  that  the  people  to  whom  the  conquest  of  the  world  was 
promised  were  departing  further  and  further  from  communion 
with  the  living  God,  were  trusting  to  their  own  arm  and  to 
earthly  power,  and  consequently  must  succumb  in  the  conflict 
with  the  powers  of  the  world."  The  more  particular  features  of 
the  book  are  discussed  in  the  introduction.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  name  of  God  never  occurs ;  in  the 
LXX.,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  once  or  twice  met  with.  The 
canonicity  of  this  book  was  disputed  in  Christian  antiquity,  and 
it  is  well  known  how  low  a  position  was  assigned  to  it  by  Luther 
{de  servo  arbitrio).  Compare  also  the  article  Kanon  dee  A.  T. 
in  Herzog,  vii.  pp.  251,  258. 

(6)  See  Neh.  xi.  25  sqq.  According  to  ver.  30  of  this 
passage,  the  children  of  Judah  dwelt  from  Beer-sheba  unto  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  that  is,  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
former  Jewish  state  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

(7)  Palestine  must  also  undoubtedly  have  borne  its  share  in 
the  sacrifices  exacted  for  the  contest  waged  by  the  Persian 
monarchy  against  Greece ;  and  the  more  so,  since,  according  to 
Herodotus,  vii.  89,  a  portion  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  equipped 
in  its  ports. 

(8)  See  Hengstenberg,  Der  Prediger  Sahmo^  p.  12  sqq.,  and 
Kleinert,  Der  Prediger  SalomOj  Pragramm  dee  Friedr.'WUh.' 
Gymn*  in  Berlin^  1864,  in  which,  p.  25  sqq.,  the  circumstances 
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of  those  days  are  excellently  discussed.  Hengstenberg  goes 
somewhat  too  far  in  the  manner  in  which  he  elucidates  the  book 
from  Persian  history ;  still  he  has  contributed  much  apt  illus- 
tration. The  cauonicity  of  Ecclesiastes  was  a  matter  of  dispute 
so  late  as  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  when  it  was 
first  firmly  established;  comp.  the  article  Kanon  des  A.  7. p. 
251  sq.    The  book  is  not  quoted  in  the  New  Testament. 

(9)  A  confusion  of  the  priestly  and  Levitical  o£Sces  must  at 
this  time  have  also  taken  place ;  at  least,  unless  this  is  assumed, 
the  passages  Ezek.  xliv.  9  sqq.,  xl.  11,  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  For  after  Ezekiel  had  already,  xl.  46,  xliii.  19, 
explicitly  stated  that  among  the  Levites  only  the  descendants 
of  Zadok  might  approach  the  Lord  in  priestly  service,  the 
passage  quoted  announces  to  the  Levites,  as  a  punishmeut  for 
their  apostasy  to  idolatry,  that  in  the  new  temple  they  are  to  be 
utterly  excluded  from  all  priestly  functions,  and  only  employed 
in  the  performance  of  humbler  offices. 

(10)  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition  (see  Snrenhos  on 
Mishna  SotUy  9. 10),  Ezra  is  said  to  have  punished  the  Levites 
for  their  backwardnessi  by  depriving  them  of  the  tithes ;  this  is, 
however,  directly  opposed  to  Neh.  x.  38,  xiii.  10. 

(11)  It  is  said  in  the  edict  of  the  Persian  king,  Ezra  vii.  23: 
^^  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  God  of  heaven,  let  it  be 
diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the  God  of  heaven :  for  why 
should  there  be  wrath  against  the  realm  of  the  king  and  bis 
sonst" 

(12)  For  what  is  narrated  from  Neh.  vii.  73  onwards  did  not 
take  place,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  position  in  the  Third 
Book  of  Ezra  ix.  39  sqq.,  in  the  second  year  of  Ezra,  but  stands, 
as  far  as  chronology  is  concerned,  in  its  right  place  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah  (see  Bertheau,  icL  p.  205  sqq.). 

(13)  See  the  discussion  of  this  matter  in  Bertheau,  id.  p* 
130  sqq.  Keil  also  regards  Neh^  i.  3  as  referring  to  the 
Chaldee  destruction.  But  to  return  to  the  matter  itself.  Jews 
arrive  at  Susa  from  Jerusalem.  Nehemiah  inquires  how  things 
are  going  on  there,  and  they  begin  to  complain.  And  their 
complaint  would  run  somewhat  thus :  The  walb  of  Jerusalem 
(which  were  destroyed  140  years  ago)  are  not  yet  rebuilt,  and 
the  gates  still  lie  there  burned  up.  We  are  indebted  to  Ber- 
theau, with  whom  I  entirely  agree^  uL,  for  having  first  placed 
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this  in  its  true  light,  and  thus  assigned  the  paragraph  Ezra  iv. 
7  sqq.  to  its  right  place. 

(14)  An  attempt  which  is  easily  to  be  explained  by  the 
efforts  excited  among  the  people  by  Ezra  to  keep  up  a  strict 
separation  between  themselves  and  their  heathen  neighbours, 
on  the  ground  of  Mosaic  institutions,  and  one,  moreover,  which, 
considering  the  friendly  disposition  shown  by  the  Persian 
monarch  in  the  mission  of  Ezra,  was  likely  to  be  attended  with 
success. 

§  192. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah.     Tlie  Close  of  Prophecy* 

Nehemiah,  who  was  sent  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  twentieth 
Tear  of  that  monarch's  reign,  with  the  authority  of  governor,  to 
Jemsalem,  effected  the  restoration  of  the  walls  and  gates  of 
Jerusalem  (ch.  iii.  sq.),  notwithstanding  the  opposition  he  en- 
coantered  from  individuals  hostile  to  the  Jews  (Neh.  ii.  10, 
19),  and  who,  as  we  learn  from  vi.  17  sq.,  xiii.  4,  28,  had  ad- 
herents even  among  the  chief  men  in  the  city.  He  next  set 
heartily  to  work  at  the  removal  of  internal  sores.  He  had  to 
deal  with  a  needy  proletariat,  which  had  suffered  much  ill-usage 
at  the  hand  of  wealthy  usurers,  and  was  much  exasperated 
against  its  opulent  oppressors  (v.  2,  5)  (1).  Nehemiah  put  a 
stop  to  usury,  effected  a  restoration  of  mortgaged  estates  (vers. 
6-13),  and  took  vigorou?  measures  for  the  maintenance  of 
security  and  order  (ch.  vii.).  Ezra  also  now  began  to  act  in 
his  capacity  of  a  teacher  of  the  law  (ch.  viii.).  On  a  day  of 
general  fasting,  the  people  were  bound  by  oath  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  for  which  purpose  a  document  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  Nehemiah,  the  heads  of  the  priests,  the 
Levitea  (2),  and  the  rest  of  the  people  (ch.  ix.  1)  (3).*  Ezra, 
as  being  the  imposer  of  the  obligation  upon  the  people, 
was  not  himself  among  those  who  signed.  He  occupied  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  Moses  when  the  people  first  bound 
themselves  to  the  covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.);  and  yet  how  utterlr/ 
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were  cireunuianeee  now  changed!  Then  a  mediator  of  tbe 
covenanty  commisnoDed  immediately  bj  Jehovah,  and  aotfaenti- 
cated  as  soch  by  great  acts  of  Divine  revelation ;  now  a  min 
who  had  received  his  authority  from  a  heathen  king  for  Ezra 
was  no  instmment  of  revelation.  Then  a  people  redeemed 
from  heathen  bondage,  and  assured  of  the  effectual  indwelling 
of  its  God ;  now  a  scanty  renmant,  obliged  to  confess.  Neb.  ix. 
36  sq.,  ^^  Behold,  we  are  servants  this  day;  and  the  land  that 
Thou  gavest  our  fathers  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  behold,  we  ire 
servants  in  it:  and  it  yieldeth  much  increase  to  the  kings  whom 
Thou  hast  set  over  us  because  of  our  sins.''  The  written  law 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  shekinah  of  the  God-King,  whose 
pledges,  the  ark  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  were  lacking  to 
the  new  community,  and  the  people  now  testify  their  revereoce 
for  the  roll  of  the  Thorah  (viii.  5).  To  Ezra  most  be  attii* 
bated  not  a  re-foundation  of  the  titeoeraeyj  but  only  a  restoratm 
of  tlie  ordinances  of  the  lawy  which  was  now  fenced  about  by 
further  restrictions — the  minn  TD — to  guard  against  the  infrao* 
tion  of  the  commandments.  An  example  of  this  is  foondin 
the  interposition  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the 
part  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  with  r^rd  to  the  mixed  marriagei, 
— a  measure  the  severity  of  which  was  justified  by  a  refereoce 
to  the  example  of  Solomon,  xiii.  26.  Ezra  was  the  founder  of 
Judaism  proper ;  and  in  this  very  fact  lies  his  great  impoHomci 
in  Hie  history  also  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  For  the  restoration, 
through  his  instrumentality,  of  those  ordinances  which  formed 
the  wall  of  partition  that  separated  the  people  from  the  Geotiles^ 
was  the  means  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  nation,  to  iriucb 
not  only  the  preservation  of  the  yJrfia  rov  9^^  Kom.  iii.  2,  was 
committed  till  their  fulfilment,  but  from  which  also  was  to 
arise  that  Xet/i/ia  Kar  ixXoyrfp  ^(apiro^j  xi.  5,  which  formed  the 
stock  of  the  new  church  of  the  redeemed  (4). 

After  a  twelve  years'  sojourn  in  Palestine  (433  B.G.),  Nehe- 
miah returned  to  Persia.  But  new  abuses  sprang  up  doriag 
his  absence,  and  he  returned  for  the  second  time, — when,  can* 
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not  be  certainly  determined ;  but  as  tf^  in  Neb.  xiii.  6  most 
naturally  refers  to  Artaxerxes,  it  was  probably  before  the  death 
of  that  monarch,  t.^.  before  424  B.O.,  thongh,  according  to 
another  view,  not  till  the  reign  of  Darlos  Nothus.  Energetic 
measures  were  then  taken  to  restore  order ;  and  Nehemiah  even 
cast  out  the  grandson  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest,  because  he 
bad  married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat,  who  was  probably  a 
Samaritan,  and,  according  ta  Josephus,  the  Persian  satrap  of 
Samaria  (5)^  This  expelled  priest  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
individual  with  Manasseh,  of  whom  Josephus  speaks,  Ant.  xi.  8, 
as  the  founder  of  the  Samaritan  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim, 
though  he  erroneously  refers  this  matter  to  the  times  of  Darius 
Codomanns  (whom  he  confounds  with  Darius  Nothus)  and 
Alexander  the  Great  (6).  The  Samaritans  were  now  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  many  other  discontented  Jews  who 
bad  contracted  mixed  marriages,  and  of  such  as  were,  according 
to  Josephus,  accused  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  concerning  food 
and  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath ;  at  all  events,  a  certain  inter- 
mingling ot  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan  races  took  place  at  this 
time*  The  Mosaic  law  was  now  adopted  by  the  Samaritans, 
who  on  that  very  account  became  all  the  more  the  rivals  of 
the  Jews,  and  were  consequently  the  more  detested  by  them ; 
comp.  e^.  the  passage,  Wisd..  1.  25  sq.  (27  sq.)  (7).  Prophecy 
was  in  Nehemiah's  days  in  a  state  of  deep  declension.  When 
Nehemiah  was  accused  by  Sanballat  of  having  appointed  pro- 
phets to  proclaim  him  king,  he  retorted  by  accusing  Sanballat 
of  having  hired  the  prophet  Shemaiah  to  put  him  in  fear,  on 
which  occasion  other  prophets  and  a  prophetess  Noadiah  are 
also  mentioned  (Neh.  vi*  6-14).  In  his  days,  however,  that  is, 
in  the  time  of  his  second  governorship,  the  last  of  the  canonical 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  exercised  his  ministry.  His 
book^  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  known  as  that  of  ^?^f?, 
a  name  which  should  perhaps  be  understood  ^)pellatively. 
From  the  Book  of  Malachi  we  learn  that  an  external  legalism, 
which  subsequently  developed  into  Pharisaism^  had  now  taken 
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possession  of  the  masses*  Malachi  contends  against  a  dead  self- 
righteoosness^  which  was  contented  with  the  most  superficial 
fulfilment  of  the  law  (Mai.  i.  6  sqq.,  iiL  7  sqq.),  and  announces 
to  the  people  who,  discontented  with  the  uneventf al  course  of 
the  day  of  small  things,  were  desiring  the  judgments  of  God 
upon  the  heathen  world  and  the  appearance  of  the  times  of 
deliverance  (ik  17,  iii.  13  8qq*)>  that  the  days  of  Messianic 
redemption  would  certainly  appear,  but  would  be  preceded  hj 
a  heavy  and  sifting  judgment  of  the  covenant  people  them- 
selves (iii.  1  sqq.,  19,  23  sq.,  iv.  1, 5  sq.)  (8).  With  the  promisd 
of  the  Divine  messenger,  who  was  in  the  power  of  Elijah  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Lord  who  was  coming  to  His  temple 
(iii.  1,  23),  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  conclude  (9). 
For  even  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  when  a  prophet  wis 
expected,  were  unable,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  enthusiasm  then 
displayed,  to  produce  one  (comp.  such  passages  as  1  Mace.  ir. 
46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41).  If  in  later  days  the  gift  of  prophecy  was 
claimed,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  for  individuals,  viz.  for  Hjrrcanas, 
Anl.  xiii.  10.  7,  for  seers  among  the  Essenes,  xiii.  11.  2,  and 
XV.  10.  5,  nay,  for  himself,  Bell.  jud.  iii.  8.  9,  this  is  of  no 
importance  so  far  as  the  history  of  Prophetism  is  concerned 
On  the  other  hand,  prophecy  shone  forth  once  more  in  the 
appearance  of  that  messenger  announced  by  Malachi,  whom 
Christ  declared.  Matt.  xi.  11,  the  greatest  yet  bom  of  womin, 
and  who  closed  the  times  of  the  old  covenant  by  pointing  to  the 
already  risen  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  the  words,  John  iii.  30i 
^^  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease**  (10). 

(1)  Neh.  V.  2 :  ^^  We,  our  sons,  and  our  daughters,  are  many: 
therefore  we  take  up  corn  for  them,  that  we  may  eat  and  live.** 
Ver.  5 :  '^  Our  flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  our  brethren,  our  children 
as  their  children ;  and,  lo,  we  bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and 
our  daughters  to  be  servants,  •  .  . :  neither  is  it  in  our  power 
to  redeem  them,  for  other  men  have  our  lands  and  vineyards.** 

(2)  The  post-Babybnian  priests  dwelt  for  the  most  part  tt 
Jerusalem.     According  to  the  lists,  1  Chron.  ix.  10-13,  which 
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are  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  later  date  of  Nehemiah 
(comp.  Neh.  xu  10-14;  and  see  on  the  relation  of  the  two 
editions  to  each  other^  Bertheau's  Commentary  on  Chronicles)^ 
six  heads  of  priestly  houses  and  their  respective  members  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem.  It  seems^  from  Ezra  ii.  70  and  Neh.  vii.  73,  that 
the  old  cities  of  the  priests  were  also  sought  out.  Neh.  x.  85  sqq. 
shows  that  the  revenues  of  the  priests  were  under  Nehemiah 
established  according  to  the  law,  and  xii.  44  that  the  offices 
required  for  their  administration  were  also  appointed.  The 
number  of  Levites  was  considerably  augmented  in  the  times  of 
Nehemiah, — 284  of  the  first  two  classes,  and  172  doorkeepers 
then  dwelling  at  Jerusalem.  The  rest  were  settled  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  especially  in  the  Benjamite  district ;  see  Neh.  xi. 
15-24,  xii.  27-29.  The  old  cities  of  the  Levites  are  no  longer 
mentioned. 

(3)  The  repeated  formal  engagements  undertaken  upon  oath 
by  the  people  in  honour  of  Jehovah,  are  among  the  peculiarities 
of  Israelite  history.  The  first  transaction  of  the  kind  took  place 
under  Moses,  another  after  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah,  another 
under  Josiah,  and  one  such  is  here  related. 

(4)  In  fact,  matters  had  gone  so  far,  that  the  continuance  of 
an  Israelite  nationality,  maintaining  its  contrast  to  heathenism, 
was  seriously  imperilled,  the  strong  party  among  the  Jews  which 
was  hostile  to  Nehemiah  being  apparently  determined  to  oblite- 
rate this  contrast. 

(5)  Hence  (see  Neh.  xiii.  28  sq.,  and  from  Ezra  x.  18—22) 
it  is  evident  that  the  priests  especially  were  subjected  to  the 
severe  discipline  exercised  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  with  respect 
to  mixed  marriages.  Such  discipline  was  the  more  needful  in 
proportion  as  the  needy  condition  of  the  colony  affected  the 
state  of  public  worship,  and  begot  indifference  and  discourage- 
ment among  the  priesthood ;  see  Mai.  i.  6,  ii.  9. 

(6)  That  is  certainly  the  most  improbable  view  which  makes 
the  same  thing  take  place  twice,  as  is  done  by  Petermann 
(article  Samaria  in  Herzog*s  Realencyelop.  xiii.  p.  367),  who, 
regarding  the  accounts  of  Nehemiah  and  Josephus  as  relating 
to  different  persons,  accepts  two  Sanballats  and  two  sons-in-law 
to  Jewish  high  priests. 

(7)  Ecclus.  1.  25  sq.:  << There  be  two  manner  of  nations 
which  my  soul  abhorretb^  and  the  third  is  no  nation ;  they  that 
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sit  upon  the  momitain  of  Samaria,  and  that  dwell  among  the 
Philistines^  and  that  foolish  pe<^le  that  dwell  at  Sichem."  The 
third  is  the  people  dwelling  at  Sichem,  ue,  these  Terj  Samaritans. 

(8)  The  lecture-like  form  of  Malachi  recalls,  in  the  manner 
and  way  in  which  it  lays  down  propoeitionsy  raises  questions  in 
opposition,  and  then  folly  answers  them,  the  dialogistic  method 
of  the  school,  as  Ewald  has  aptly  remarked. 

(9)  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  is  an  after-growth  of  pro- 
phecy. It  bears  the  character  of  a  secret  literature^  and  nn« 
doabtedly  originated  in  those  narrower  circles  (probably  ansong 
the  Essenes,  Joseph.  Bell.  jud.  ii  8. 12)  in  which  the  hopes  of 
Israel  were  kept  aliTe  during  the  prophetless  times  by  the  study 
of  the  prophetic  word.  In  such  cirdes  the  predictions  of  Daniel, 
which,  Dan.  viii.  26,  zii.  4,  decidedly  refer  to  secret  tradition, 
would  also  be  disseminated,  while  this  book,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  not  to  have  been  made  public  till  the  times  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  then  to  have  received  its  last  form.  (The  origin 
of  the  said  predictions  in  general  cannot,  however,  be  oompre* 
bended  by  recurring  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  comp.  the 
article  Kanon  in  Herzog's  Realencyclop.  vii.  p.  420.)  This 
apocalyptic  literature,  whose  monuments  are  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
the  Jewish  Sibyllines,  the  Fourth  Book  of  BIzra,  the  Psalter  of 
Solomon,  aims  at  constructing  a  course  of  history  in  the  light 
of  the  prophetic  word,  in  which  attempt  it  fastens  especially  on 
sjrmbolic  numbers.  Such  apocalyptic  literature  is,  however,  the 
product  of  reflection ;  and  no  prophet,  properly  so  called,  is  known 
by  Judaism  after  Malachi ;  comp.  on  this  subject  the  article 
Messias  in  Herzog,  ix.  p.  426  sqq. 

(10)  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  as,  before  the 
Chaldean  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  false  prophecy  was  at  its 
height,  and  bore  a  great  share  of  the  guilt  of  thai  terrible 
catastrophe ;  so  also,  in  the  dreadful  days  preceding  the  Boman 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  a  number  of  false  prophets  again  ap- 
peared, tiy  whose  worthless  predictions  the  people  were  in- 
volved  in  ruin  (Josephus,  Bell.  jud.  vi.  5.  2  sq.),  while  the 
genuine  word  of  prophecy  was  despised. 
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§193. 

77ie  Beginning  of  Sopherism.     Public  Worship  at  (lie  Close 

of  this  Period. 

Asy  in  that  time  of  expectation  which  is  devoid  of  revelation 
from  on  high,  we  are  referred  to  the  written  revelation,  and 
ahove  all  to  the  written  law,  the  scribes  or  Sopherim,  who 
diligentlv  applied  themselves  to  the  records  of  revelation,  and 
especially  to  the  exposition,  completion,  and  fencing  of  the  law, 
now  appear  in  the  place  of  the  prophets.  Their  prototype  and 
representative  is  Ezra  (comp.  Ezra  vii.  6, 10),  for  which  reason 
subsequent  tradition  refers  to  him  whatever  the  united  agency 
of  the  scribes  effected  (1).  The  Sopherim  originally  sprang 
from  the  priesthood,  the  scribe  Ezra  being  also  a  priest.  The 
exposition  of  the  law  was  indeed  part  of  the  priestly  office  (see 
ilal*  ii.  7,  comp.  §  95),  and  in  Hag.  ii.  11  sqq.  it  is  the  priests 
who  are  referred  to  for  a  decision  in  questions  concerning  the 
law.  It  is  possible  that  in  pre-Babylonian  times  individual 
priests,  specially  skilled  in  the  law,  exercised  this  branch  of 
their  calling,  and  were  called  the  Tr/iPin  ^toh,  Jer.  ii.  8,  and 

also  on^??  ^i*  8«  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^U  ^'^^^  'Eztb,  that  the 
scribes  (the  ypafifiarek  of  the  New  Testament)  formed  a  separate 
class,  which,  though  both  priests  and  Levites  belonged  to  it, 
was  by  no  means  restricted  to  men  of  Levitical  descent  (2). 
Thus  an  essential  portion  of  the  priestly  office  was  lost,  and 
indeed  that  portion  in  which  was  henceforth  concentrated  the 
spiritual  agency  and  religious  interest  of  Judaism.  The 
priests,  as  such,  were  now  restricted  to  the  performance  of 
religious  rites  and  the  transactions  therewith  connected.  Now, 
however,  that  worship  upon  Mount  Zion,  of  which  the  son  of 
Sirach  spoke  so  enthusiastically,  Ecclus.  1.  5-23,  was  without  its 
former  pledges  of  Ood's  abiding  presence  in  the  midst  of  His 
people,  and  the  temple  had  but  an  empty  Holy  of  Holies.  The 
prediction  Jer.  iii.  16  sq.  was  fulfilled  as  to  its  negative  side. 
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"  They  shall  no  more  make  the  ark  of  the  covenant,**  thoogh 
not  as  to  its  positive  side,  ^^They  shall  call  Jerusalem  the 
tlirone  of  the  Lord,  and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered  unto  it,'* 
etc.  The  breastplate  also  of  the  high  priest  was  without  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  whose  restoration  was  waited  for,  Ezra 
ii.  63,  §  97,  but  in  vain.  Thus,  the  ancient  means  by  which 
the  priesthood  had  been  divinely  endowed  for  its  o£Sce  having 
disappeared,  the  priests  lost  their  consciousness  of  their  media- 
torial position  between  God  and  the  people.  They  formed 
only  a  hierarchical  class,  which,  being  no  longer  restrained  by 
the  presence  of  the  two  other  theocratic  offices,  was  but  the 
more  inclined  to  traffic  with  its  prerogatives  in  the  interest  of 
secular  and  political  aims  (3).  By  the  side  of  those  services 
of  the  temple  which  were  connected  with  the  priesthood,  was 
more  and  more  developed  the  service  of  the  synagogue^  with  the 
reading  and  exposition  of  the  law, — a  service  whose  administra- 
tion devolved  upon  the  scribes.  This  now  formed  the  actual 
centre  of  the  religious  life  of  Judaism.  By  means  of  the 
synagogues,  a  different  view  of  religious  worship  in  general  was 
formed,  animal  sacrifices  declined,  and  their  place  was  occupied 
by  the  sacrifice  of  prayer,  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine 
word  forming  the  central  point  of  the  service.  It  is  chiefly  with 
the  synagogue  and  not  with  the  temple  that  Christian  wonhip 
is  connected  (4). 

(1)  Further  particulars,  especially  concerning  the  Great 
Synagogue,  belong  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 
We  can  here  give  only  the  following : — Ezra  must  already  have 
taken  the  precaution  of  instructing  for  his  purposes  a  number 
of  individuals  learned  in  the  law  (comp.  Ezra  vii.  25,  Neh. 
viii.  7  sq.,  13).  Tradition  assigns  to  him  a  college  of  scribes, 
under  the  name  of  tfie  Great  ^ynagogue^  as  sharers  in  his  work 
of  organization.  The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
know  nothing  of  such  an  authority,  for  it  can  be  found  neither 
in  the  committee  of  elders  appointed,  according  to  Ezra  x.  16, 
for  the  putting  away  of  the  foreign  wives,  nor  in  that  appointed, 
Neh.  X.  1  sqq.,  to  seal  the  covenant  of  the  people  to  keep  the 
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law.  The  historical  germ  in  this  tradition  probably  amounts  to 
no  more  than  this,  that  in  it  is  embodied  the  remembrance  of 
the  succession  and  co-operation  of  the  scribes,  from  the  times  of 
Ezra  to  those  of  Simon  the  Jast  (about  300  B.C.)*  Whether 
these  scribes,  however,  exercised  their  functions  as  an  organized 
court,  or  only  as  a  voluntary  association,  and  In  virtue  of  their 
personal  authority,  cannot  be  determined.  Gomp.  the  article 
Kanon  in  Herzog's  Realencyklop.  vii.  p.  245  sqq. 

(2)  It  is  disputed  whether  any  scribe  of  the  date  of  Ezra  is 
known  to  us  even  by  name  besides  himself.  This  depends  upon 
how  we  understand  Neh.  xiii.  13.  Zadok  the  scribe,  who  may, 
however,  be  also  regarded  (so  Bertheau)  as  merely  a  writer  who 
had  to  make  the  catalogue  for  the  store-chambers  of  the  temple, 
is  there  distinguished  from  both  priests  and  Levites ;  if,  how- 
ever, he  were  the  individual  mentioned  iii.  29,  he  must  have 
been  a  priest. 

(3)  Comp.  on  this  subject  Jost,  Geschichte  dea  Judenthums^  i. 
p.  148.  For  further  particulars  on  the  high-priesthood,  priest- 
hood, and  Xjevites,  see  the  articles  on  these  subjects  in  Herzog's 
Realencyklop*  viii.  p.  358. 

(4)  On  the  further  history  of  Judaism,  see  the  article  Volk 
GoUe$  in  Herzog,  xviii.  p.  278. 
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SECOND    SECTION 
THE  THEOLOGY  OF  PBOPHETISM. 

§  194. 
Summarjf. 

The  theology  of  Mosaism  is  farther  developed  by  prophecy, 
especially  in  the  following  respects : — 

1.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  God  and  of  His  relation, 
to  the  vjorldj  the  idea  of  Jehovah  developes  into  the  Divine 
name  of  Ths  LOBD  of  Hosts  (Jehovah  Zelaoth),  with  which 
is  connected  a  farther  expansion  of  angelology. 

2.  In  its  conflict  both  with  the  legal  ezternalism  and  apostasy 
of  the  people,  the  intrinsically  moral  natare  of  the  law  is 
farther  developed  by  Prophecy,  and  greater  profundity  thus 
given  to  that  view  of  mavLS  religioua  and  moral  rdation  to  Ch)d 
which  Mosaism  involves ;  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  sin  and 
of  righteousness  is  farther  unfolded. 

3.  The  eammunion  of  man  with  God  cnlminates  in  Prophecr. 
7%^  nature  of  prophetic  revelation  and  of  prophecy  will  be  here 
represented  as  the  continuation  of  what  Mosaism  teaches  cod- 
ceming  the  forms  of  Divine  revelation. 

4.  The  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  forms  the  essential 
matter  of  prophecy. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  LORD  OF  HOSTS  (1)  AND  OP  ANGEIA 

§195. 

Form  and  Occurrence  of  tlie  Name  of  God*    Partial  Views 

concerning  its  Original  Meaning. 

Jehotah  Zebaoth. — ^The  full  expression  of  this  name  of 
God  is  rtKajf  \n!>ie  rtfr  (or  rt«ajrn  ^n^H  rtrr)  •  it  is,  however,  mostly 
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found  in  its  abbreFiated  form,  ^M^V  njiT  (once,  Amos  ix.  5, 
friiosn  rriiT).  in  the  latter  mode  of  expression,  *^^,  is  not  in 
the  $tcUus  eonstruetua  (2),  against  which  the  form  ^K3V  D\T)M 
already  occnrring  in  certain  passages  in  the  Psalms  also 
speaks  (3) ;  bat  the  abbreviated  form  must  be  explained  by  an 
ellipsis,  the  more  general  notion  being  taken  from  the  namen 
propriumy  as  in  D^^^^  n|  and  similar  combinations  (4).  nfKSV 
never  appears  alone  as  a  name  of  God  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  LXX.  are  the  first  to  treat  the  word 
occasionally  as  a  proper  name,  viz.  by  generally  rendering  it 
in  the  First  Book  of  Samnel  and  in  Isaiah  by  jo-aficuod  (5) ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  replace  it  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Samnel,  frequently  in  Jeremiah  and  throughout  the 
minor  prophets,  with  the  exception  of  Zech.  xiii.  2,  by  iravro- 
Kfidrvp^  and  in  the  Psalms,  occasionally  in  Jeremiah,  and  in 
some  passages  in  other  books,  by  Kvpio^  or  Oeb^  r&v  twar 
lutffv  (6).  Jehovah  Zebaoth  does  not'  occur  as  the  Divine 
name  in  the  Pentatench,  Joshua,  or  Judges.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  times  of  Eli*  Sacrifices  are 
offered  in  Shiloh  to  Jehovah  Zebaoth  (1  Sam.  i.  3,  comp.  with 
iv.  4)  ;  and  it  is  by  this  name  that  Hannah  invokes  God  (i.  11). 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  customary  chiefly  in  the  days 
of  Samuel  and  David  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  2,  xvii.  45 ;  2  Sam. 
viL  8,  26  sq.;  Ps.  xxiv.  10).  In  the  Books  of  the  Kings  it 
seldom  occurs,  and  only  in  the  mouths  of  prophets,  especially 
of  £li.  In  the  prophetical  books  it  is  most  frequently 
found  in  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi  (7). 

This  name,  according  to  its  original  meaning,  is  said  by 
many  (8)  to  designate  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  battles  of  His 
people,  who  are  called,  Ex.  vii.  4  and  xii.  41,  the  *^  armies"  of 
the  Lord.  The  expression  ''  God  of  armies "  would  thus  be 
equivalent  with  the  appellation  Vj^  '^3")PP  ^*p\^  (God  of  the 
armies  of  Israel).  Ps.  xxiv.  is  also  referred  to,  where  n^K^v  nirp 
in  vcr.  10  is  said  to  be  equivalent  with  nohTD  niai  rtiT  in  ver.  8. 
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But  though  it  is  troe,  as  will  be  shortly  seen,  that  there  is  in 
this  name  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  God  manifests  Himself 
in  irresistible  power  against  the  enemies  of  His  people,  yet  if 
this  were  its  original  meaning,  it  would  be  strange  that  the 
name  should  not  yet  have  made  its  appearance  in  those  ancient 
times  which  were  expressly  the  times  of  the  great  theocratic 
conflicts  Q^  the  wars  of  Jehovah/*  Num.  xzi.  14)  ;  and  again, 
that  it  did  not  originate,  but  was  already  in  use,  in  the  warlike 
age  of  David.    The  combination  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  45,  of  ^  the 
Lord  of  Hosts"  and  ^  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,'*  testifies 
that  the  two  names  do  not  signify  the  same  thing.    A  higher 
notion  must  be  involved  in  the  former,  namely  this,  that  the 
fact  that  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel  is  also  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  makes  Him  so  terrible  a  God.     A  similar  relation  exists 
in  Ps.  xxiv.  between  vers.  8  and  10.    From  the  Lord  mighty  in 
battle,  the  psalm  rises  to  the  God  of  Hosts ;  the  thought  in  the 
tenth  verse  corresponding  with  that  in  the  first :  so  that  the  ode 
celebrates  the  God  of  Israel  as  God  of  the  world  both  in  its 
opening  and  conclusion.     This  more  general  meaning  of  the 
name  is  maintained  by  a  second  view,  which,  referring  to  Gen. 
ii.  1,  understands  the  expression  nlKSY  as  applying  to  the  erta- 
tures  in  generalj  who  in  their  entirety  compose  the  great  anoy 
of  the  Lord.    Thus  it  is  the  general  sovereignty  of  Grod,  is 
effectively  manifested  in  all  creation,  of  which  He  alone  has  the 
disposal,  which  is  impressed  upon  this  name  (9).     But  the 
expression  '^  host "  is  only  figuratively  applied  to  the  creatures 
in  general,  the  mention  of  the  heavens  being  in  the  passsge 
appealed  to  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  introduction  of 
Dfeoy,  which  only  stands  for  the  creatures  of  the  earth  also»  in 
virtue  of  a  zeugma,  as  the  more  exact  expression  Neh.  ix.  6 
shows  (10).    The  explanation  of  the  name  must  be  derived 
from  the  heavenly  host  Qxp^  lOV). 

(1)   Compare  my  article  Zebaoih  in  Herzog*s  lUaiincjlL 
xviii.  p.  400  sqq. 
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(2)  So  Ewaldy  Ausf.  Lehrh.  der  hebr.  Spraehey  p.  268; 
Gesenins,  TTiesaurusy  iii.  p.  1146. 

(3)  See  Ps.  lix.  6,  Ixxz.  5,  8,  zv.  20,  Ixxxiv.  9.  The  Maso- 
retes,  too,  in  the  passages  where  ^J^K  precedes  nin^,  have  never 
placed  under  the  former  word  the  points  of  ^ivM,  bat  always 
those  of  D^n^K  (comp.  also  Isa.  x.  16,  rtWV  ^J^IK).  " 

(4)  See  Hengstenberg,  Christologie  des  A.  T.  ii.  sec.  1,  p. 
436  sqq. 

(5)  Also  Jas.  ▼•  4.  The  expression  aafiadff  is,  however, 
never  found  alone,  in  the  LXX. ;  it  first  stands  thus  in  the 
Sihyllinesj  i.  304,  and  elsewhere.  Lydus,  de  menaibus^  §  38,  98, 
regards  the  name  as  a  Phoenician  one,  and  derives  from  it 
the  number  seven :  o  virkp  tou9  ctttA  irokov^y  toOt*  eanv,  6 
irifuovptfi^. 

(6)  The  other  Greek  versions  have  the  more  exact  expres- 
sion Kvpio^  (rrpaTi&p. 

(7)  It  is  found  in  other  prophets  also,  at  least  in  single 
passages,  but  never  in  either  Ezekiel  or  Daniel.  It  is  also 
wanting  in  the  monuments  of  the  Khochmah ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  sometimes  appears  in  the  Psalms,  but  only  in  the 
first  three  books,  and  consequently  seems  to  have  been  out  of 
use  in  more  recent  psalmody.  Among  the  post-Babylonian 
historical  books,  it  is  found  only  in  Chronicles,  and  there  only 
in  the  history  of  David  (1  Ghron.  xi.  9,  xvii.  7,  24). 

(8)  So  Herder,  Geist  der  hebr,  PoesUj  Werke  zur  Relig.  und 
TkeoL  ii.  p.  167  sq. ;  v.  Colin,  TTieol.  des  A.  T.  p.  104.  ("  This 
combination  of  the  name  of  God  is  first  found  in  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  where  it  is  pretty  frequently  used,  but  always  with 
reference  to  war,  battles,  and  victories ;  so  that  the  word  liosts 
must  be  taken  from  the  hosts  of  the  Israelites,  and  this  name 
of  God  understood  to  designate  Him  as  the  God  of  warlike 
hosts,  the  God  who  presides  over  the  hosts  of  Israel  and  leads 
them  to  victory.")  {Schrader,  in  Jalirb.  /.  Prot,  TlieoL  i.  319, 
argues  that  the  usub  loquendi  of  the  plural  nifiOY  is  conclusive 
for  this  view.} 

(9)  So  Havemick,  TheoL  des  A.  T.  sec.  1,  p.  41  sq.,  sec.  2, 
p.  48.  This  view  is  undoubtedly  correct,  in  rightly  recognising 
the  fact  that  the  almighty  power  of  God  over  the  universe  is 
implied  in  the  name,  though  this  is  not  the  idea  which  origin- 
ally gave  rise  to  it.     Job.  Buxtorf  (the  younger),  also,  in  hb 
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treatiie  de  wmdnilnu  Dei  hebrmoM  (DiuerlaL  pkUoL  ikeoL  p. 
280),  imdentaiids  b j  the  hosts  of  God  varia»  exereUuSj  qui  ipn 
parenif  ndnisbrant  et  miliUaUj  the  celestial  hosts,  viz.  the  angeb 
and  stars;  the  tenestrialy  the  powen  of  nature  sword,  famine, 
pestilence,  etc ;  and  lastl  j,  the  hosts  of  Israel. 

(10)  Neh.  ix.  6 :  **  Thoa  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  with  all  their  host,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein,  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  Thou  preserrest 
them  all ;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  Thee.** 


§  196. 
Tlie  Host  of  Heaven:  1.  7^  Heavenly  Bodies^ 

The  host  of  heaven  in  the  Old  Testament  indudes,  as  the 
above-cited  passage  of  Nehemiah  shows,  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  celestial  spirits. 

In  the  view  of  the  nations  bordering  npon  Israel,  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  either  Divine  powers,  genii  pursuing  their  paths 
clothed  in  ethereal  bodies,  or  at  least  the  shades  or  the  visibk 
forms  of  Divine  beings.  In  opposition  to  snch  notions,  which 
essentially  nnite  if  they  do  not  identify  the  heavenly  bodies  tnd 
heavenly  spirits,  the  Old  Testament  distinctly  maintains  not 
only  the  creatnrehood  of  the  heavenly  hosts  (Ps.  zrziiL  6),  bat 
also  their  distinction  into  the  two  above-named  classes.  It  tf 
only  by  a  poetical  personification  that  the  stars  are  spokes 
of  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  Judg.  v.  20,  as  the  warriors  of 
the  Lord,  who,  leaving  their  courses,  descend  to  fight  for 
Israel  against  Sisera ;  as  the  morning  stars,  said  in  Job  xxxriii. 
7  to  have  joined  with  the  angels  in  celebrating  the  morning 
of  creation,  just  as  in  ix.  13,  xzvi.  13  (according  to  the  most  pro- 
bable interpretation  of  these  passages),  a  poetical  application 
is  made  of  mythological  notions  of  a  restraining  of  sidereal 
powers  (1).  The  greater  the  danger  to  the  Israelites,  sor- 
rounded  as  they  were  by  Sabsaanism,  of  being  seduced  into  s 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, — and  it  may  be  seen  bow 
seductive  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  considered, 
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xixi.  26  (2), — the  more  important  was  it  not  only  to  declare 
Jehovah^s  superiority  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  forbid 
their  adoration,  but  also  to  maintain  such  a  view  concerning 
them  as  might  of  itself  put  an  end  to  the  worship  of  them. 
This  is  accordingly  done  from  Gen.  i.  14  onwards.  The  heavenly 
bodies  are  declared  to  be  merely  light-bearers  (^^^9)'  c^^^^^d  ^7 
God,  and  as  such  subserving  earthly  purposes  (comp.  Ps.  civ. 
19  sqq.).    They  manifest,  indeed,  by  their  motions  and  splen- 
dour, the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  (Ps.  viii.  4,  six*  5, 
Amos  y.  8,  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31  sq.),  but  their  brilliancy 
admits  of  no  comparison  with  the  Divine  glory,  xxv.  5.    Thus 
they  are  the  hosts  of  God  whom  His  almighty  will  commands 
(Isa.  xl.  26  (3),  xlv.  12) ;  they  serve  to  proclaim  and  to  dignify 
the  manifestations  of  His  judgments  (Joel  iii.  15,  Isa.  xiii.  10, 
Hab,  itt.  11 ;  comp.  the  poetical  passage.  Josh.  x.  12  sq.). 
Their  creaturehood  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  as  well  as 
the  terrestrial  creation  are  transitory  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  comp.  with 
li.  6,  Ps.  cii.  26  sq.).    Isa.  xxiv.  23  shows  that  the  super- 
eminence  of   God  above  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  opposition 
to  the  worship  of  them,  is  expressed  by  the  name  Jehovah 
Zebaotb*     This  passage  is  not  to  be  understood  as  simply 
parallel  with  Ix.  19,  but  as  also  involving  the  notion  that  the 
last  judgment,  by  means  of  which  the  Lord  will  set  up  His 
kingdom  upon  earth,  will  manifest  the  vanity  of  heathenism 
with  its  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  honour  it  has 
rendered  to  them  as  the  tutelary  powers  of  kingdoms.    It  is 
possible  that  this  element  in  the  idea  of  the  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 
being  in  a  chronological  point  of  view  primary  (so  Yatke),  the 
name  may  have  come  into  use  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  chiefly 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven.    But  it 
is  more  natural  to  seek  the  root  of  the  name  in  the  designation 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  as  the  *^  Captain  of  the  host,"  Josh.  v. 
14  sq.,  the  chief  significance  of  the  appellation  being  certainly 
contained  in  its  reference  to  the  host  of  the  heavenly  spirits. 

(1)  That  no  embodiment  of  the  stars  is  intended  in  the 
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passages  cited,  is  evident  from  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

(2)  Job  xzxi.  26  sq. :  ^^  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined, 
or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness ;  and  my  heart  hath  been 
secretly  e,nticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand." 

(3)  Isa.  x1.  26  describes  how  God  each  night  calls  forth  and 
musters  His  starry  host. 


§197. 

2.  Tlie  Host  of  t/te  Heavenly  Spirits. 

The  Old  Testament  speaks  of  the  host  of  heavenly  spirits, 
the  armies  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  angels,  in  a  threefold 
aspect  (1).  Firsty  they  form  that  higlur  church  which,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  choir  of  the  universe  (Ps.  cxlviiL  2,  d.  1), 
adores  God  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  It  has  already  been 
remarked,  when  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Shekinab 
(vol.  i.  §  62),  that  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  earthly  sanc- 
tuary corresponds  with  the  presence  of  God  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  which,  like  the  former,  bears  the  name  of  tTT]  (used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Davidic  Psalms),  Ps.  xi.  4  (2).  From 
this  central  point  of  the  Divine  glory,  proceed  all  God's  mani- 
festations of  mercy  and  judgment  to  the  world  (Mic.  i.  2  sq., 
Hab.  ii.  20,  Zech.  ii.  17  ;  hence  the  prayer,  Isa.  Ixiii.  15)  (3). 
This  is  the  sphere  of  the  adoring  higher  church  (4)  of  the  sons 
of  God,  DvK  V.a ;  comp.  Ps.  xxix.  1,  9  (5),  but  especially  Ixxxix. 
6-8,  where  the  sons  of  God  are  called  the  congregation  of  the 
saints,  O^tpnjp  7np,  who  are  constantly  praising  the  wonders  of 
Divine  grace,  with  reference  in  this  passage  to  His  Divine  counsel 
in  the  choice  of  the  house  of  David.  Their  near  relation  to  Qod 
is  shown  ver.  7,  where  they  are  designated  D^?hp  TiD  (the  council 
of  the  saints).  When,  then,  it  is  said  in  this  passage,  ^  God 
is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  council  of  His  saints,  and  to  be 
had  in  reverence  of  all  them  that  are  about  Him ;  O  Lord  God 
of  Hosts  J  who  is  like  unto  Thee  V*  the  reference  of  tins  name 
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of  God  to  the  angelic  host  is  unmistakeable.  The  heavenly 
hosts  do  not  appear  as  an  assembly  of  heavenly  councillors  pro- 
perly so  called — ^a  divan,  as  some  have  represented  the  matter 
either  here  or  in  the  vision  of  the  heavenly  assize,  Dan.  vii. 
9  sqq.  (6)«  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  rather,  that  the 
heavenly  hosts,  as  the  appointed  instruments  of  executing  God's 
judgments,  are  also  to  be  the  witnesses  of  His  counsels  (7). 
Soy  too,  are  the  heavenly  host  seen,  1  Kings  xxii.  19'sqq., 
Job  i.  sq.,  assembled  around  the  Lord,  not  that  He  may  take 
counsel  with  them,  but  that  they  may  announce  to  Him  their 
execution  of  His  behests  (comp.  Zecb.  i.  8  sqq.,  concerning  the 
celestial  horsemen  who  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth),  and 
receive  His  further  commands.  Secondly — and  this  is  the  point 
of  view  in  which  the  heavenly  hosts  are  chiefly  represented — 
they  are  the  messengera  of  God  (D^^ktd),  the  instruments  of 
executing  His  will  in  mercy  and  judgment  for  the  deliverance 
of  His  people  and  the  subjugation  of  His  enemies;  see  Ps. 
ciii.  20  sq.,  cxlviii.  2.  This  implies  that  God's  government  is 
carried  on  by  the  means  of  personal  and  living  powers.  Divine 
providence  is,  generally  speaking,  a  living  activity,  everywhere 
present,  seeing  and  knowing  all  things  (8) ;  hence  it  is  symboli- 
cally designated,  Zech.  iv.  10  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxix.  7),  as  the 
seven  eyes  of  God  which  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole 
earth.  All  the  powers  and  elements  of  nature  subserve  this 
providence,  as  it  is  expressed  (according  to  the  probable  construc- 
tion) in  Ps.  civ.  4 :  **  He  makes  the  winds  His  messengers,  the 
flames  of  fire  His  servants*'  (comp.  §  61,  note  4).  For  the 
purposes  of  His  kingdom  and  the  special  service  of  His  people, 
however.  He  has  chosen  the  heavenly  spirits,  who  are  the  com- 
panions of  man  ;  comp.  as  chief  passages,  *€. jr.  xci.  11,  xxxiv 
8  (9).  But  here,  too,  the  heavenly  hosts  are  represented  as  a 
Divine  army ;  in  Gen.  xxxii.  2,  a  camp  of  God  (^^TO)  being 
already  spoken  of  as  surrounding  and  protecting  Jacob,  with 
which  comp.  2  Kings  vi.  16,  Josh.  v.  14  sq.  (10).  With 
regard  to  the  employment  of  the  heavenly  host  as  the  messen- 
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gers  of  God,  the  following  passages  should  be  observed:  in 
Zech.  iii.  7,  it  is  said  to  Joshaa  the  high  priest^  that  God  will 
give  him  a  leader  from  among  the  angels  that  stand  before 
him ;  comp.  also  Job  v.  1  (11).  Specially  important  also  b 
the  passage  in  the  speech  of  Elihu,  xxxiii.  23.  We  do  not 
quote  this  passage,  as  many  do,  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  degrees  of  angels.  The  T^  ^?^>  angelus  interpres^  IHK 
^^^"^1?  is  not  the  angel  of  unparalleled  dignity  raised  above  a 
thousand  others, — the  angel  of  the  covenant  (as  many,  including 
Schlottman  and  Delitzsch,  understand), — but  an  angel  out  of 
the  thousand,  t.€.  such  an  one  as  God  has  a  thousand  of,  Tr? 
here  signifying  not  his  representation  of  man  before  God,  bat 
that  he  is  the  interpreter  of  God*s  will  to. man.  He  is  sent  bj 
God  to  show  to  fallen  man  his  uprightness,  ue.  to  lead  him 
to  repentance  and  sincere  confession  of  sin,  that  so  he  may, 
according  to  ver.  24,  find  favour  with  God.  In  opposition  to 
Satan,  whose  occupation  it  is  to  ruin  men,  Job  i.,  God  has 
thousands  of  angels  whose  business  it  is  to  be  active  in  the 
deliverance  of  human  souls.  Thirdly^  the  hosts  of  heavenly 
spirits  are  also  appointed  to  be  His  attendant  untnessesj  and 
partially  Hi$  instruments  token  He  appears  in  His  royal  and 
judicial  glory.  This  is  already  alluded  to,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  (12), 
the  sense  of  the  passage  naturally  being,  not  that  the  angelic 
host  remained  in  heaven,  but  that  they  were  witnesses  of  those 
revelations  in  which  they  themselves  took  an  active  part,  the 
Lord  appearing  as  lawgiver  in  the  midst  of  His  heavenly  host. 
Comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  where  God  is  represented  as  seated  upon 
His  throne  on  Zion,  surrounded  by  the  chariots  or  cavalry  of 
the  angelic  hosts.  The  expression  C^^n^K  33*1,  here  used,  places 
the  latter  in  the  light  of  a  heavenly  band  of  warriors  whom 
God  is  leading  to  battle  against  His  enemies,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  His  people.  The  connection  of  the  name  Jehovah 
Zebaoth  with  this  notion  is  shown  especially  by  Isa.  xxxi.  4  (13) ; 
and  hence  it  is  plain  in  what  sense  this  name  is  to  be  regarded 
as  designating  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  battles.    Lasilyy  the 
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heayenty  host  form  Jehovah's  retinue  at  the  last  manifestation 
of  JERs  judgments.  The  heavenly  hosts  are  the  heroes  whom, 
according  to  Joel  iii.  11,  He  leads  down  into  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat;  they  are  the  saints  with  whom,  according  to 
Zech.  ziv.  5,  He  appears  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the 
crisis  of  the  last  conflict  of  the  covenant  people.  Compare 
the  description  of  the  procession  of  the  heavenly  crrparevfuiTay 
Bev«  xiz.  14. 

(1)  The  two  last  expressions  have  already  been  discussed  in 
Tol.  i.  §  61. 

(2)  Ps.  xi.  4 :  ''  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple,  the  Lord's 
throne  is  in  heaven." 

(3)  Mic.  i.  2 :  ^^  The  Lord  from  His  holy  temple ;  .  •  •  the 
Lord  Cometh  forth  out  of  His  place."  Hab.  ii.  20 :  ^^  The  Lord 
is  in  His  holy  temple :  let  all  the  world  keep  silence  before 
Him."  Zech.  ii.  13 :  *^  Be  silent,  O  all  flesh,  before  the  Lord : 
for  He  rises  up  out  of  His  holy  habitation."  Isa.  Ixiii.  15 : 
^  Look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold  from  the  habitation  of 
Thy  holiness  and  Thy  glory." 

(4)  What  was  already  said  Isa.  vi.  of  the  adoring  seraphim, 
on  which  see  §  199,  may  be  here  referred  to. 

(5)  Ps.  zziz.  1 :  The  angels  are  called  sans  of  God  (comp. 
$  61,  note  2),  who  give  to  the  Lord  glory  and  strength ;  it  is  of 
them  that  it  is  said,  ver.  5,  that  while  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
goes  forth  in  the  storm  over  the  whole  earth,  *^  in  His  temple  all 
speak  of  His  honour." 

(6)  In  Dan.  vii.  9  sqq.,  the  Eternal  Judge,  the  Ancient  of 
Days,  appears  surrounded  by  a  ministering  host  of  a  thousand 
thousands  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand. 

(7)  Dan.  iv.  17,  indeed,  differs  in  this  respect.  But  here 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  speaks  of  a  '^  decree  of  the  (heavenly) 
watchers"  and  *^  the  word  of  the  holy  ones,"  is  giving  utterance 
to  a  purely  heathen  notion,  for  which  Dan.  v.  21  afterwards 
substitutes  the  correct  expression,  *^  decree  of  the  Most  High." 

(8)  See  the  description  of  the  cherubim,  §  119. 

(9)  Ps.  xci.  11 :  ^'  The  Lord  gives  His  angels  charge  of  the 
pious  man,  to  keep  him  in  all  his  ways."  And  xxxiv.  7 :  ^'The 
angel  of  the  Lord  encamps  round  about  them  that  fear  Him." 
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(10)  2  Kings  vi.  16  sq.  Elisha  knows  he  is  sorrounded  by 
bands  of  protecting  angels,  whom  he  prays  that  his  servant  may 
also  behold. 

(11)  In  Job  V.  1,  the  same  notion  of  the  assistance  of  the 
angels,  the  D^chp,  in  heaven  is  alloded  to. 

(12)  In  the  description  of  the  theophany  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  2yit  is 
said:  "The  Lord  came  from  (A.  Y.  with)  ten  thousands  of  saints/' 

(13)  Ewald,  GeschicIUe  des  Voltes  hHielj  iii.  §  2,  p.  81, 
§  3,  p.  87,  relies  chiefly  upon  the  passage  cited,  and  is  inclined 
to  regard  that  meaning  of  the  name  which  makes  it  designate 
God  as  Him  who  comes  with  all  His  heavenly  hosts  to  help  the 
aripies  of  Israel,  as  the  original  one.  He  considers,  also,  that 
the  name  took  its  rise  when  once  the  army  of  Israel,  strength- 
ened by  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  descending  from  heaven  for  their 
help,  put  their  enemies  to  flight.  The  passage  is  certainly  a 
chief  passage,  but  still  only  a  chief  passage. 


§198. 

BsiuU  tJDith  respect  to  the  Name  Jehovah  Zebaotli. 

In  summing  up  what  has  been  said,  jrp  find  that  the  ngni- 
flcance  of  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah  Zebddh  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  teaches  us  to  recognise  not  only  the  supermundane  power 
and  glory  of  the  living  God,  but  also  makes  Him  known  to  os 
as  interposing,  according  to  His  free  and  sovereign  will,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  therefore  not  bound  to  the  elements  or 
forces  of  nature  which  obey  Him ;  but  as  having,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  only  these  but  also  the  spiritual  powers  of  the 
heavenly  world  at  His  disposal  for  the  execution  of  His  behests. 
Hence  this  name  not  only  expresses  the  contrast  between  Hioh 
self  and  a  deification  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  also  the  general 
contrast  between  Himself  and  those  heathen  deities  who  are 
absorbed  in  nature  and  the  world.  Thus  the  contemplatioa 
of  the  Lord  of  the  heavenly  hosts  is  expanded  to  that  of  tis 
Omnipotent  Ruler  of  Hie  Universe.  So  (according  to  what  was 
remarked,  §  195)  Ps.  xxiv.  10;  Isa.  vi.  3,  li.  15,  liv.  5(1)> 
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Amos  ix.  5,  etc.  The  chief  passage,  however,  in  this  irespect  is 
Jer.  X.  16  in  its  connection  with  vers.  1-10.  The  name,  how- 
ever, as  more  nearly  defining  the  idea  of  Jehovah  (oomp.  what 
is  said  on  this  subject,  §  41),  refers  pre-eminently  to  the  regal 
acts  of  God,  especially  so  far  as  these  concern  His  battles, 
victories,  and  other  manifestations  of  Divine  sovereignty  for 
the  protection  of  His  covenant  people  in  opposition  to  a  world 
which  strives  against  them,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  passages 
in  the  Psalms  and  prophets ;  comp.  besides  those  above  cited, 
Ps.  xlvi.  8, 12,  Ixsx.  8,  15.  The  absence  of  the  name  from  the 
monuments  of  the  Khochmah  is  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  these  do  not  relate  to  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God;  while  its  absence  from  the  Pentateuch  is  accounted  for 
by  the  inconsiderable  part  played  by  the  heavenly  hosts  in 
cooiparison  with  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (§  61).  The  element 
of  Divine  transcendency  latent  in  the  name,  is  subsequently 
embodied  in  the  Divine  appellation,  ^^the  God  of  heaven," 
which  occurs  Dan.  ii.  37,  44,  and  in  certain  passages  of  the 
Books  of  Esther  and  Nehemiah. 

(1)  In  Isa.  liv.  5,  <<  The  God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  He 
be  called,"  corresponds  with  ^^  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  His  name." 


§199. 

Angels  of  Higher  Order  and  Special  Office. 

The  later  prophetical  books  speak  of  angels  of  higher  order 
and  special  catling  among  the  heavenly  host.  The  cherubim, 
of  whom  we  treated  in  vol.  i.  (§  199),  and  remarked  that  they 
never  appear  as  ministering  spirits,  are  not  among  these.  The 
seraphim,  too  (Isa.  vi.),  have  already,  as  merely  symbolical 
appearances,  been  comprised  with  the  cherubim,  with  whom 
the  description  given  Rev.  iv.  8  of  the  characteristics  of  living 
creatures  ({&»)  also  identifies  them.     Thus  e.g.  Havemick 
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(Theologie  des  Alien  TestamentSy  1st  ed.  p.  80,  2d  ed.  p.  95) 
regards  the  seraphim,  who  represent  the  ideal  creation  under 
the  form  of  light  or  fire,  as  a  modification  of  the  chembim. 
But  in  the  chapter  in  question  (Isa.  vi.)  the  only  passage  in 
which  they  occur,  ver.  6,  rather  suggests  the  ministry  of  angels; 
though  seraphim  here  cannot  be  said  entirely  to  correspond 
with  the  angelua  interpres  in  Zechariah  and  Daniel,  for  thej 
do  not  interpose  as  organs  of  revelation  between  Jehovah  and 
the  prophet,  who  in  ver.  8  is  conscious  that  the  Divine  call  is 
a  direct  one.  The  symbolism  of  their  appearance  is  very  simple. 
With  two  wings  they  cover  their  faces, — ^to  express  that  even 
the  most  exalted  spirits  cannot  bear  the  full  vision  of  the  Divine 
glory;  with  two  they  cover  their  feet, — ^to  symbolize  their 
reverence ;  with  two  they  fly, — to  express  the  swiftness  with 
which  they  execute  the  Divine  commands.  In  other  respects 
they  are  evidently  represented  in  human  form ;  for  faces,  hands, 
and  feet  are  spoken  of.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  serpent 
form ;  and  the  combination  of  the  name  by  which  they  are 
called  with  that  of  the  poisonous  kind  of  serpent  called  ^  is 
inadmissible,  if  only  because  it  is  impossible,  according  to  the 
Old  Testament  view,  to  make  the  serpent  a  symbol  of  anything 
sacred  (1).  The  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  root  K^^  to 
bum,  would  seem  favoured  by  the  particular  recorded  ver.  7, 
where  the  seraph,  as  the  divinely-appointed  instrument  for  the 
expiation  and  purification  of  the  prophet's  mouth,  appears  with 
celestial  fire,  but  that  the  meaning  of  the  verbal  root  is  active, 
to  consume  by  fire  (not  to  glow  with  heat,  or  anything  similar). 
Hence  the  tracing  of  the  word,  as  by  many  earlier  writers,  especi- 


^  >»* 


ally  Stendel,  Tlueohgie  desA.T.  p.  225,  to  the  Arabic  root iJ^Jh 

nobiUa  fuity  whence  comes  d-^i/^,  noble,  is  still,  to  say  the 

least,  equally  permissible  (2).  According  to  this  derivatioii, 
the  seraphim  would  be  thus  designated  as  being  the  most 
exalted  among  celestial  spirits,  and  might  be  regarded  as  the 
angelic  princes,  tsnfe^^  subsequently  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
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Daniel,  though  the  name  wonid  also  correspond  to  the  desig- 
nation of  angels  in  general,  as  C^^^^t!^,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25,  and  ^^ 
n3y  Ps.  ciii.  20  (3).  The  seven  angels  mentioned  in  Ezek.  ix.  as 
sent  forth  to  execute  the  Divine  sentence  of  extermination  npon 
idolatrous  Jerusalem,  next  come  under  consideration.  The 
passage,  indeed,  by  no  means  implies  that  there  is  a  band  of 
seven  angels  whose  special  vocation  it  is  to  be  the  watchmen 
and  guardians  of  Jerusalem.  For  the  number  seven  is  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  sign  that  a  Divine  opera- 
tion is  being  completed,  viz.  in  this  passage  the  Divine  judg- 
ment now  advancing  to  its  close,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  the  seven  planet  gods  of  the  Babylonians 
(comp.  Diodor.  Bibliolh.  ii.  30)  and  the  seven  Amshaspands  of 
the  Persians.  This  heathen  notion  might  rather  be  regarded 
as  the  foundation  for  the  passage  Job  xii.  15  concerning  the 
seven  holy  angels :  ot  irpoaofa^povaf,  rk^  'trpoaevyk^  r&v  arfUov 
xal  ehnropevovrai  ivdmw  t^  So^9  tou  arflov,  though  this 
might  also  be  founded  on  this  vision  of  Ezekiel.  It  is,  how- 
ever, significant  that  in  Ezekiel  a  seventh  angel,  distinguished 
by  his  high-priestly  robe  of  linen,  whose  office  it  is  to  set  a  mark 
upon  those  who  are  to  be  delivered  from  the  judgment  about  to 
be  inflicted,  comes  forward  before  the  other  six  who  are  to  exe- 
cute this  judgment.  This  angel  of  special  dignity  corresponds 
to  the  horseman  who,  in  the  vision  of  Zech.  i.  8,  stands  among 
the  myrtle  trees  which  symbolize  the  covenant  people,  and  is 
evidently  the  chief  over  those  who  run  to  and  fro  through  the 
earth.  To  him  they  bring  their  report ;  and  he,  upon  receiving 
it,  intercedes  with  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  Jerusalem.  He  seems 
also  to  be  identical  with  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  ch.  iii., 
before  whom  Satan  stands  to  accuse  Joshua.  In  i.  12  he  is 
hypostatically  distinguished  from  Jehovah,  while  he  yet  appears 
in  the  scene  in  ch.  iii.  as  His  representative,  where  the  words 
spoken  are  now  said  to  be  the  words  of  Jehovah,  now  of  this 
angel, — thus  recalling  the  MaFach  of  the  Pentateuch  (§  59  sq.). 
His  superior  rank  is  especially  evident  when  he  is  compared 
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with  the  *3  "O^  ^l^|?^*7»  the  angelus  interprta  of  Zechariah,  who 
interprets  to  this  prophet  the  meaning  of  the  visions  voach- 
safed  to  him,  but  who  is  never  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  Jehovah.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  as  Baomgarten  {Dii 
Naehtgenehie  des  Saeharfa,  u  p.  68)  very  jostly  observes,  this 
angel,  in  whom  is  the  name  of  Jehovah,  withdraws  from  the 
history  of  revelation  so  long  as  Israel  is  under  a  visible  mler 
of  the  honse  of  David ;  bat  now,  when  this  visible  role  is 
abrogated,  an  invisible  mler  again  appears,  and  attains  a  more 
concrete  form,  combined  with  personal  agency,  though  at  the 
same  time  hypostatically  distingnished  from  God*  In  what 
has  hitherto  been  said,  the  names  of  the  angels  have  not  yet 
been  touched  on :  these,  viz.  •'^o^  and  ^ri?i>  first  appear  in 
Daniel*  To  begin  with  the  latter,  ^P^y  i-^*  man  of  God,  is 
said  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  be  the  angel  who  explains  the 
visions  to  Daniel,  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  thus  answering  to  the  angelut 
inierpree  of  Zechariah  (4).  It  is,  however,  the  ^^  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  who  apparently  corresponds  to  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  in  Zechariah,  the  horseman  among  the  myrtle  trees,  whd 
advocates  the  cause  of  the  covenant  people.  He  is  called, 
X.  13,  "one  of  the  chief  princes"  (D^aWinn  Dnjyn  inK);  and 
xii.  1,  "the  great  prince  which  standeth  for  the  sons  of  thy 
people  '*  (loy  *23"^  ■'OS^  ^'tan  ifeni);  and  in  x.  21,  briefly,  **yoiir 
prince  "  (^fc^)*  But  nothing  is  said,  at  least  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  of  Michael  being,  like  the  ancient  angel  of  the  cove- 
nant (the  bearer  of  the  DB^,  of  the  Divine  side  of  revelation), 
the  descent  of  the  Divine  nature  into  the  sphere  of  the  creature. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  later  Jewish  theology  identified 
Michael  vrith  the  shechinah  (5),  while  among  modems  Heog* 
stenberg  identifies  him  vrith  the  Logos.  Even  his  name  is  said 
by  the  latter  (Die  Offenbarungy  i.  p.  611)  to  show  that  we  should 
not  seek  for  Michael  in  the  region  of  the  finite.  The  name, 
he  says,  signifies,  Who  is  like  me,  who  am  God,  in  whom  6od*s 
glory  is  manifested  t  ^^,  however,  actually  appears,  and  that 
pretty  frequently,  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  name  of  a  mas, 
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from  Nam.  xiii.  13  to  Ezra  viii.  8.  For  the  rest,  this  name 
of  the  prince  of  the  angels  does  not  imply  chiefly  (as  Caspar!, 
Ueber  Miehoj  p.  15,  insists)  a  hamble  acknowledgment  of  the 
Divine  incomparableness  on  the  part  of  the  angel,  but  is  an 
actual  statement  concerning  the  angel  himself,  and  expresses 
the  irresistibility  of  him  to  whom  Ood  gives  the  power  to 
execnte  His  behests  (6).  Bat  another  appearance  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  now  claims  oar  attention.  According  to  ch.  x.,  a 
man,  called  neither  angel  nor  prince,  but  qaite  indefinitely 
nrmre^K,  appears  to  Daniel  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  This 
appearance,  before  which  his  haman  natare  threatens  to  sac- 
camb,  is,  as  already  remarked  note  4,  not  Gabriel.  It  is  the 
same  person  who  at  TJlai,  viii.  15—17,  commands  Gabriel  to 
interpret  to  Daniel  the  vision  he  had  received, — the  same  who, 
xii.  7,  guarantees  by  a  solemn  oath  the  falfilment  of  the  Divine 
connsel.  It  is  obvious  that  this  appearance  must  be  identified 
with  him  who,  vii.  13  (comp.  especially  x.  16,  18),  comes  as  a 
son  of  man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  receive  dominion  over  all 
nations,  i.e.  the  Messiah  (see  below),  the  description  of  the 
glorified  Christ,  Bev.  i.  13-15,  being  also  taken  from  Dan. 
X.  5  sqq.  (7).  We  next  meet  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  with  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  that  the  ancient  MaFach  becomes,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  angel  Michael,  who,  though  highly  exalted 
among  the  angels,  is  still  hjrpostatically  distinct  from  Jehovah ; 
while,  on  the  other.  One  appears  to  whom  Michael  ministers 
assistance.  That  dominion  over  the  earth  should  be  given  to 
this  Being,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  description  given  in  ch.  x. 
This  unnamed  Being  declares,  ver.  13,  that  he  has  already 
contended  with  D'^fi  THOTO  nb^^  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  that  Michael  then  came  to  help  him,  and  that  thus  he 
remained  the  conqueror  of  the  king«t  of  Persia.  In  ver.  20  sq.  he 
continues  that  he  is  about  to  depart  again  to  fight  with  the  D^B  "ib, 
the  prince  of  Persia,  that  then  the  IV"^i?,  the  prince  of  Greece, 
will  also  come,  and  that  none  will  help  him  against  these  two 
except  ODnfe'  ^??^9,  Michael  your  pfince.    It  is  quite  erroneous 
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to  soppose  the  princes  of  Persia  and  Greece  to  be  earthly  kiogs 
(Havemick  and  others), — ^the  *>fc^  of  Persia  being  in  fact  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  kings  of  Persia.  They  are  angels  in  whom 
the  power  of  Persia  and  Greece,  which  exalted  itself  against  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  strove  to  frustrate  His  counsel,  is  personi* 
fied ;  and  whether  they  are  regarded  as  tutelary  powers  or  ss 
representatives  of  the  national  spirit,  is  a  matter  of  comparati?e 
indifference. — What  has  already  been  advanced  will  help  to 
facilitate  the  explanation  of  the  passage  with  which  we  shill 
close  this  subject,  viz.  Isa.  xxiv.  21.  In  that  day,  says  the 
prophet  (in  which  the  secular  power  shall  be  humbled),  the 
Lord  shall  punish  the  host  of  the  high  ones  on  high  (KS 
Dfnoa  tri'^i),  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth,  and 
they  shall  be  gathered  together  as  prisoners  are  gathered  in 
the  pit,  and  shall  be  shut  up  in  the  prison,  and  after  many 
days  shall  they  be  visited  (8).  And  first,  the  theory  which 
regards  the  tfn&n  ksy  as  only  the  high  and  powerful  ones  of 
earth  must  be  rejected,  for  tints^  is  evidently  antithetical  to 
nmm^.  What  is  here  spoken  of  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
judgment  in  the  invisible  world  corresponding  to  the  judgment 
upon  the  mighty  ones  of  earth.  This  judgment  in  the  in- 
visible world,  viewed  in  the  light  cast  upon  it  by  the  passage  in 
Daniel,  is  a  judgment  inflicted  upon  the  spiritual  powers  m 
heaven  who  represent  and  answer  to  the  earthly  powers.  We 
find,  then,  already  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  doctrine  farther 
developed  in  the  New,  that  the  dispensations  and  judgments  of 
God  upon  earth  are  closely  connected  with  corresponding  events 
in  the  higher  world  of  spirits  (9). 


(1)  The  reference  of  the  seraphim  to  the  Egyptian  Ser^ 
has  only  the  value  of  a  mere  fancy. 

(2)  So  also  Schultz,  in  der  alUe$t.  Theol  <^  FurtUn.^ 

(3)  Hofmann  (in  his  Sehriftbeweisj  i.  sec.  1,  p.  328,  sec.  2, 
p.  876)  regards  the  seraphim  after  this  last  manner.  His  iden- 
tification of  them,  however,  with  the  D^^T?  ^  utterly  improbaUe. 
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(4)  On  the  other  hand,  Gabriel  is  not,  as  many  expositors 
erroneously  suppose,  identical  with  the  Being  who  appears  x.  5 
sqq.  (of  whom  hereafter). 

(5)  Compare  the  passages  in  Meuschen,  N.  T.  ex  Talmude 
iUuslratumy  p.  717  sqq.,  where  Adonai,  Michael,  and  She- 
chinah  are  considered  identical.  It  is  said,  e.^.,  that  the  three 
angels  who  visited  Abraham  were  Michael,  Qabriel,  and  Baphael, 
and  that  Michael  is  the  same  as  Adonai. 

(6)  It  is  quite  certain,  notwithstanding  all  that  Hengstenberg 
says,  that  in  Jude,  ver.  9,  and  Sev.  xii.  7  sqq.,  Michael  is  not 
identified  with  the  Son  of  God.  See,  in  opposition  to  Heng- 
stenberg, Hofmann,  Weissagung  und  ErfnUung^  i.  p.  127  sqq.; 
Sehri/tbeweiSj  i.  sec.  1,  p.  295  sqq.,  sec.  2,  p.  340  sqq. 

(7)  This  view,  which  already  occurs  among  older  theologians, 
especially  Chr.  B.  Michaelis  (  Uberiores  adnot.  in  Dan.  p.  372), 
is  advocated  among  modems,  particularly  by  Schmieder  (in  von 
Gerlach's  Bibelwerk)j  Hilgenf eld  {dU  judische  Apokalyptiky  p.  47 
sqq.),  and  Keil. 

(8)  It  cannot  be  with  certainty  decided  whether  the  meaning 
of  the  last  word  (if^B,  in  Niph.)  is :  they  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  final  judgment,  to  which  2  Pet.  ii.  4  and  Jude  6  are 
parallel ;  or,  they  are  shut  up  for  a  season  and  then  liberated, 
which  sense  is  favoured  by  the  parallel  expression  in  Isa.  xxiii. 
17. 

(9)  Post-canonical  Jewish  writings  teach  the  doctrine  of 
tutelary  spirits  of  xohole  nations.  The  LXX.  have  imported 
this  notion  into  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  where  they  translate  ire  Bie/jbi- 
pi^ev  6  v^urro^  ^Ovri,  d>9  BUtnreipep  vioif^  ^ASdfij  etrrriacv  opia 
iSp&v  Karh  ipiOfiov  wffiKoiP  Oeov  (Hebrew :  ^Kib^  ^J)2t  ^UD^') 
As  seventy  heathen  nations  were  enumerated  in  the  table  of 
nations,  so  were  there  supposed  to  be  seventy  angels,  one  for 
each  nation  and  language.  Two  more  names  of  angels  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  viz.  Raphael  in  the 
Book  of  Tobit  (the  name — God  heals — ^referring  to  the  contents 
of  the  book),  and  Uriel  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra.  Accord- 
ing to  a  rabbinical  assertion,  the  names  of  angels  ascenderunt 
in  manu  Israelis  ex  BabyUme ;  and  this  may  be  correct,  inas- 
much as  Babylonian  notions  seem  to  have  exercised  an  influence 
upon  the  subsequent  development  of  angelology,  especiaUy  in 
the  Apocrypha. 
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§200. 

Tlie  Doctrine  of  Satan. 

Among  the  angels,  the  sons  of  God  (Q^d^^jJ  'Jfi  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Book  of  Joh)  who  appear  before  Jehovah,  we 
meet,  in  certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  in  the 
prologue  to  the  Book  of  Job,  in  Chronicles,  and  Zechariah,  with 
an  angel  called  t^^*?,  of  crafty  and  hostile  disposition  towards  the 
covenant  people  and  all  wito  fear  Gody  seeking  to  deprive  tJiem  of 
the  favour  of  Gody  but  only  suffered  to  act  as  Bis  instrument. 
The  word  1^^  is  properly  an  appellative,  meaning  an  enemy, 
an  adversary :  it  is  thus  used.  Num.  xxii.  22,  of  the  angel  who 
obstructs  the  way  of  Balaam ;  and  Ps.  cix.  6,  where  Lather 
incorrectly  translates  Satan  as  a  proper  noun,  as  l^^b,  ver.  29 
of  the  same  psalm,  shows.  To  exhibit  tfie  internal  connedum 
between  the  doctrine  of  Satan  and  tlie  other  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Testamenty  we  begin  with  the  two  parallel  passages,  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  1.  We  are  here  told  that  David  had 
conceived  the  proud,  and  therefore  God-displeasing,  notion  of 
numbering  the  people  (comp.  §  165).  This  is  thus  expressed 
in  the  older  record,  2  Sam. :  '^The  wrath  of  God  moved  David 
(n^pn)  to  say,  Go  and  number  Israel."  The  more  recent  docu- 
ment (1  Chron.)  says :  ^^  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and 
moved  David."  Thus  that  which  is  by  the  older  record  directly 
referred  to  Divine  agency,  viz.  that  external  manifestation  of 
an  inward  sin  (here  David's  pride),  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  judgment  being  inflicted  upon  it  (comp.  §  54.  2),  is  by  the 
later  account  attributed  to  a  hostile  spirit,  to  whom  God  gives 
the  power  of  using  the  guilty  inclinations  of  man  to  cause  him 
to  fall.  Here,  then,  we  again  meet  with  the  same  fact  which 
wc  encountered  in  the  doctrine  of  the  angels,  viz.  that  the  later 
record  brings  into  greater  prominence  those  powers  which  are 
tho  instruments  of  the  Divine  providence.  But  even  in  the 
older  account,  that  Divine  causality  which  is  active  in  humaa 
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sin  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Divine  agency ;  comp.  the 
passage  1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  ahready  briefly  noticed  in  vol.  i.  §  65. 
When  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  *^^]  rn"),  departed  from  Saul  on 
account  of  his  sin,  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him, 
*^,  ^^  *^?3"??^"!)  which  evil  spirit  is  afterwards  called,  ver.  15, 
m  D'nWm-i,  and  more  briefly,  ver.  23,  D?%™n.    Thus  we 
find  that  a  Divine  agency,  differing  from  the  Divine  life-giving 
principle  active  in  the  world,  interposes  in  sin,  and  especially 
in  the  province  of  obduracy.    Other  passages  also  point  to  such 
potencies  appointed  by  God  ta  be  the  instruments  of  the  Divine 
wrath.    We  are  told,  Isa.  xix.  14,  that  God  had  mingled  a  n^*) 
trpiy,  a  perverse  spirit,  in  the  heart  of  the  Egyptians,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  judgment,  would  render  them  capable  of  acting  only 
in  an  erroneous  manner.    To  such  passages  belong  also  those 
in  which  the  wrath  of  God  Is  spoken  of  as  a  cup^  of  which  they 
are  compelled  to  drink  who  have  incurred  His  judgments;  comp. 
as  the  chief  passage,  Ps.  Ixxv.  9 ;  also  Jer.  xsv.  15  sqq.,  Isa.  li. 
17,  Ps.  Is.  5.    The  transition  hence  to  the  doctrine  of  Satan  is 
made  by  the  passage  1  Kings  xxii.  19  sqq.     Micaiah  the  pro- 
phet relates  a  vision  to  the  kings  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat.     He 
saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  His  heavenly  throne,  and  all  the  host 
of  heaven  standing  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left.    The 
Lord  asks  who  will  persuade  Ahab  to  undertake,  for  his  ruin, 
U.  that  he  may  meet  his  death,  a  war  against  the  Syrians. 
Then  the  spirit  Qj^^j  incorrectly  translated  ^  a  spirit ")  comes 
forth  from  among  the  heavenly  host,  and  says :  I  will  persuade 
him.    The  Lord  says :  Wherewith  ?    The  spirit  answers :  I  will 
be  a  ^^  rnn  (a  lying  spirit)  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets. 
The  Lord  says :  Thou  shalt  persuade  him,  and  also  prevail ;  go 
and  do  so.     Here,  then,  that  power  which  is  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  Divine  judgment  hovers  between  personifi- 
cation and  proper  personal  existence.     The  advance  to  the 
actual   doctrine  of  Satan  Is  not,  however,  made  by  merely 
representing  the  principle  which  tempts  man  to  sin  as  concrete 
personality y  but  consists  especially  in  the  fact  that  Satan,  though 
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absolately  dependent  on  the  Divine  will  with  regard  to  what 
he  effects,  still  acts  from  a  dispontion  hostile  to  man*    This  is 
already  hinted,  1  Chron.  zxi.  1,  in  the  standing  up  of  Satan 
against  Israel,  and  still  more  prominentlj  brought  forward  in 
the  prologue  to  Job,  ch.  i.  sqq.    It  is  true  that  Satan  there 
appears  as  still  in  the  midst  of  the  t^^^^j^  ^H^ ;  but  he  comes 
from  a  predatory  excursion  upcm  earth,  which  he  has  evidently 
undertaken  from  hostility  to  men  (to  act  as  a  spy  upon  them). 
It  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  does  not  question 
Job's  righteousness  for  the  sake  of  affording  an  occasion  for 
confirming  it,  which  is  the  purpose  of  6od*s  counsel,  but  be- 
cause he  hopes  that  Job's  piety  will  not  endure  temptation,  and 
that  he  will  thus  cease  to  be  an  object  of  Divine  complacency. 
That  he  may  bring  calamity  upon  Job,  the  Lord  allows  Satan 
the  free  disposal  not  only  of  the  elements, — ^the  tempest,  and 
the  fire  o{  heaven, — but  also  of  human  beings  (the  nomadie 
hordes),  and  at  length  he  is  permitted  to  smite  him  with  a  most 
terrible  disease.     But  he  is  obliged  to  obtain  from  Ood  the 
power  of  effecting  all  this;  and  the  limit  to  the  injury  be  is 
allowed  to  inflict  is  appointed  by  the  will  of  God ;  comp,  iL  & 
Of  special  significance,  moreover,  is  tlte  position  of  Satan  witi 
respect  to  the  covenant  people.     This  is  shown  with  particulsr 
clearness  in  Zech.  iii.,  while  it  is  also  briefly  alluded  to  1  Chroo. 
xxi.    The  vision  in  Zechariah  is  as  follows : — Joshua  the  higk 
priest  is  standing  in  unclean  garments  before  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  and  Satan  is  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  accuse  him. 
The  Lord  repels  with  threats  the  accusations  of  Satan,  acquits 
the  high  priest,  and  commands  him,  as  a  token  of  his  acquittal, 
to  put  on  clean  festal  garments.    This  passage  has  been  br 
some  expositors  most  erroneously  referred  to  the  slanders  utteicd 
against  the  people  and  Joshua  at  the  Persian  court ;  for  bov 
could  an  accusation  to  the  Persian  king  be  possibly  represeotid 
by  the  prophet  as  being  at  the  same  time  an  accusation  to  tiw 
Lord  ?    The  high  priest  is  the  representative  of  the  people  (1)* 
He  is  accused  before  the  Lord,  not  on  account  of  hb  own  au 
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as  an  individual,  bat  in  his  capacity  of  high  priest.    His  priestly 
garments  are  defiled.    Satan  affirms  that  for  this  sinful  people 
there  is  no  valid  mediation  before  Ood ;  that  Israel  is  rejected 
because  there  is  no  longer  an  atonement  for  them.    The  Lord 
will,  however,  have  pity,  according  to  ver.  2,  on  this  brand 
plucked  from  the  fire,  the  remnant  of  His  people,  and  will  not 
regard  their  sin.    He  therefore  causes  the  high  priest  to  be 
clothed  in  clean  garments,  thus  acknowledging  the  validity  of 
the  high-priestly  mediation,  though  with  an  intimation,  ver.  8, 
that  the  day  of  grace  is  still  future ;  that  He  by  whom  a  perfect 
atonement  for  the  people  is  to  be  e£fected  (and  that  in  one  day) 
must  first  appear ;  and  that  this  future  Bedeemer  is  the  Servant 
of  God,  the  Branch  (Zemach),  and  therefore  the  Messiah. 
Thus  the  work  of  Satan  is  to  question  the  forgiveness,  the  jus- 
tification of  the  church,  in  which  sense  he  is  called,  Bev.  sii. 
10,  the  accuser  of  our  brethren.    Hence  he  is  here  represented 
as  the  antithesis  to  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who,  according  to 
Zech.  i.  12,  like  the  high  priest  on  earth,  stands  before  the 
Lord  to  intercede  for  the  people.    With  respect  also  to  his 
agency  among  men,  Satan,  who  desires  (Job  i.)  to  destroy  the 
souls  of  men  (see  the  particulars,  §  197),  forms  a  contrast  to 
the  r?9  ^^??9  Job  zsziii.  23,  whose  occupation  it  is  to  excite 
men  to  repentance  and  confession  of  sin,  that  their  souls  may 
be  rescued  from  destruction. 

The  allusion  just  made  to  the  organic  connection  between  the 
doctrine  of  Satan  and  other  Old  Testament  doctrines,  testifies 
decidedly  against  the  theory  which  derives  it  from  the  Persian 
religion.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  pre-Babylonian 
times,  to  which  the  Book  of  Job  must  absolutely  be  referred, 
the  notion  of  Persian  influence  is  inconceivable,  the  Satan 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  devoid  of  essential  characteristics 
which  must  be  present  to  justify  a  comparison  with  Ahriman. 
The  monism  of  the  Old  Testament  utterly  excludes  the  admis- 
sion of  a  hostile  principle  opposed  from  the  very  first  to  Deity ; 
nor  does  it  know  as  yet  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness  over  which 
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Satan  presides  with  relative  independence.  The  Satan  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  is  not  as  yet  the  apx^ap  rov  Koa-fxov  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  disclosed  the  fidOtf  rov  aaroM  at  the  same 
time  that  it  bronght  revelation  to  its  completion.  The  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  xoa-fio^j  and  of  its  antagonism  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  finds  its  parallel  in  the  conflict  between  the 
secular  monarchies  and  Israel ;  but  though  (as  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  section)  this  conflict  is  in  Dan.  z.  and  Isa.  xzlr. 
connected  with  occurrences  in  the  world  of  spirits,  Satan  does 
not  appear  upon  the  scene. 

Of  other  evil  angels  nothing  is  distinctly  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament.  By  Azazel,  Lev.  xvi.,  w*e  must  probably  under- 
standy  according  to  what  was  said,  Part  L  (§  140),  an  evil 
spiritual  power  whom  we  may  (with  Hengstenberg)  combine 
with  the  Satan  of  the  later  books,  though  the  Old  Testament 
itself  will  not  furnish  us  with  the  middle  terms  necessary  to 
prove  the  connection  of  the  two. 

It  is  true  that  the  destroyers  (D^HOD),  who  are  in  Job  zxsili. 
22  contrasted  with  the  r?9  '^^r?}  inust  probably  be  referred 
not  to  fatal  diseases,  but  to  angels;  this  does  not,  however, 
imply  that  the  Old  Testament  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  special 
class  of  angels  of  death,  like  the  angel  of  death  (Samael)  of 
later  Jewish  theology.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  these  angels,  bat 
the  Divine  commission^  which  makes  them  destroyers.  So  also 
in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49^  the  D^jn  ^?K7D  are  not  evil  angels,  who  would 
have  been  called  Q^^  ^^^^^f?}  hut  angeU  malorumy  angels  of 
evU,  who  ministered  in  the  Egyptian  plagues  as  the  instni* 
ments  of  God,  the  collective  conception  of  the  n^nro,  who, 
according  to  Ex.  zii.  13,  23,  executes  the  last  judgment  apon 
the  Egyptians,  but  who,  as  the  n^n^D  !)K^y  2  Sant  xxiv.  IB, 
1  Chron.  xxi.  15,  comp.  Isa.  xxxvii.  36,  is  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  (2).  The  spectral  being  n^^,  Isa.  xxxiv.  14,  t.^.  noeturnoj 
regarded  by  the  Talmudists  a  demon  who  specially  lies  in  wait 
for  children,  and  the  C^^^V^,  xiii.  21,  by  whom  goat*footed 
demons  are  usually  understoodi  cannot  of  course  be  comprised 
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10  the  category  of  evil  angels,  apart  from  the  fact  that  not  a 
word  is  said  in  these  passages  concerning  the  real  existence  of 
sach  sprites  (3). 

(1)  What  was  said,  §  96,  on  the  meaning  of  the  high- 
priestly  o£Sce  may  be  here  referred  to. 

(2)  The  saying  of  Ode  (De  cmgelisj  p.  741),  Deum  adpuniendos 
xnalos  homines  mitiere  bonos  angelos,  et  ad  castigandoa  pios  tMtir- 
fcare  malos,  may  so  far  be  recognised  as  Old  Testament  doctrine. 

(3)  Later  Jewish  theology,  on  the  contrary,  presents  us  with 
a  fully-developed  demonology,  traces  of  which  are  found  in  the 
Asmodens  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 
MAN'S  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  RELATION  TO  GOD. 

I.  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  CEBEMONIAL  AND 

THE  HOBAL  LAW. 

§201. 

The  ceremonial  and  moral  precepts  are  (as  has  been  shown 
in  Part  L  §  84)  in  the  Mosaic  law  co-ordinate.  The  object 
and  meaning  of  the  law  are,  however,  shown,  as  was  there 
pointed  out,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  motives  set  forth  for 
fulfilling  the  commands ;  on  the  other,  by  the  fact  that  even 
the  ceremonial  ordinances  are  everywhere  translucent  with  a 
spiritnal  meaning.  Hence  it  is  but  a  result  of  that  tuition 
of  the  law  which  advances  from  the  outer  to  the  inner, 
that  prophecy  should  carry  out  the  distinction  between  the 
ceremonial  and  the  moral  law,  and  emphatically  declare  that 
the  performance  of  the  external  ordinances  of  the  law,  and 
especially  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  were,  as  merely  outward  acts, 
worthless ;  that  the  will  of  God  aimed  at  the  sanctification  of 
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the  heart  and  the  snnender  of  the  will  to  God ;  and  that  the 
obserrance  of  the  ceremonial  law  had  no  valae  except  as  the 
expression  of  a  godly  disposition.  The  words  of  Samnd  to 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xy.  22,  §  164,  and  note  3)  may  in  this  respect, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  be  regarded  as  the  programme  of 
prophecy.  The  same  thought  forms  the  theme  of  many  pro- 
phetic addresses ;  comp.  as  chief  passages  Hos.  vL  6,  Amos  t. 
21  sqq.,  Isa.  i.  11  sqq.,  IviiL  3  sqq.,  Jer.  v.  20,  vii.  21  sqq^ 
xiy.  12,  Mic.  vi.  6  sqq.  (1).  Many  passages  in  the  Psalms 
also  declare  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  the  thwarting  of  self- 
will  and  pride,  and  the  straggle  for  the  porification  of  the 
inner  man,  to  be  the  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God ;  comp.  Ps. 
xl.  7,  L,  IL  18  sq.  So,  too,  a  godly  conversation  and  all  thit 
appertains  thereto  is  often  the  subject  of  psalms  in  which  not 
a  word  is  said  of  sacrifice ;  see  e^.  how  purity  of  heart  and  cod- 
duct  are  brought  forward,  Ps.  xxiv.  4-6,  and  xv.,  as  the  tokens 
by  which  the  genuine  covenant  people  are  to  be  recognised. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  experience  of  the  Divine 
favour  is,  in  the  view  of  the  Psalmist,  connected  with  the 
sanctuary  and  its  acta  of  worship,  on  which  account  these  an 
the  objects  of  delight  and  aspiration  ;  comp.  xxvi.  7  sq^  ixriL 
4,  Ps.  xlii.  sq.,  Ixiii.,  Ixxxiv.  The  latter  contains  a  hint  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  polemics  of  the  prophets  against  the  rites 
of  worship  must  be  regarded.  According  to  a  view  freqnoitij 
advanced,  the  prophets  are  said  to  have  taken  exception  to 
sacrificial  services  in  general,  while  Jeremiah  in  particular  is 
declared  to  have  refused  to  sacrifice  the  character  of  a  Divine 
institution  (so  Hitzig,  Graf,  and  others) ;  see  vi.  20,  but  especi- 
ally vii.  22  sq.  (2).  Nor  are  these  passages  to  be  got  over  by  the 
distinction  that  the  private  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  for  the 
most  part  voluntary,  that  the  law  merely  prescribed  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  be  offered  (so  Schmieder),  and  that  the 
positive  injunction  of  sacrifice  related  chiefly  to  public  offerings, 
of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  here  speaking.  Nor  can  Jeie- 
miah's  recognition  of  the  ceremonial  law  be  axgned  from  the 
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fact  that  he  speaks  so  severely  against  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbathi  the  commandment  to  hallow  it  being  found  in  the 
Decalogae.  If^  however,  Jeremiah  had  actually  rejected  the 
whole  law  of  sacrifice,  how  comes  he  to  have  admitted  sacrificial 
service  into  his  announcement  of  the  times  of  salvation,  not  only 
in  xxxiii.  18, — a  passage  whose  genuineness  has  been  ground- 
lessly  disputed, — ^but  also  in  xviL  26,  xxxi*  14,  zxxiii.  11  f  The 
fact  is,  that  in  the  passages  above  quoted  from  Jeremiah  and 
others,  a  relative  contrast  is  expressed  as  an  absolute  one,  for 
the  sake  of  laying  the  whole  stress  upon  one  member  of  the 
contrast  (3) :  God  so  greatly  desires  heart  service, — the  demand 
of  this  is  so  entirely  the  main  point, — that  He  is  said  not  to 
desire  sacrifice  in  comparison  therewith*  Burnt-offering  and 
sacrifice  He  does  not  desire,  in  the  sense  in  which  a  self-righteous 
generation,  assuming  that  He  needed  such  sacrifices,  and  think- 
ing to  satisfy  Him  by  such  an  external  performance,  would 
offer  them.  Where,  however,  there  is  a  right  state  of  heart, 
and  God  therefore  graciously  returns  to  His  people,  external 
offerings  are  acceptable  to  Him  as  proofs  of  inward  devotion  (4), 
Hence  the  exhortation,  Ps.  iv.  6^  ^^  Offer  p^  ^nnr,  sacrifices  of 
righteousness"  (5),  comp.  Dent,  xxxiii.  19 ;  and  hence  Ps.  IL, 
which  in  ver.  18  declares  a  broken  heart  to  be  the  true  sacrifice, 
concludes,  ver.  20  sq.,  with  the  words :  ^  Do  good  in  Thy  good 
pleasure  unto  Zion ;  build  Thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Then 
shalt  Thou  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,  with 
bnmt-offeriugs  and  whole  burnt-offerings ;  then  shall  they  offer 
bullocks  upon  Thine  altar."  It  was  for  this  reason,  too,  that 
the  prophets,  as  has  been  already  shown  with  respect  to  Jere- 
miah, expressly  assume  that  the  church  of  the  future  will  have 
an  external  ritual,  though  without  sin-offerings  (because  sin  is 
forgiven).  Thus  Deutero-Isaiah,  e.g.  IxvL  1-3,  who  declares 
that  no  temple  is  to  be  built  by  the  sin-defiled  mass  of  the 
exiles,  and  calls  their  sacrifices  an  abomination,  yet  predicts, 
Ivi.  7,  Ix.  7,  Ixvi.  20,  for  the  New  Jerusalem  a  new  temple  and 
a  new  sacrificial  service. 


2C'C  TBE  TBK0I/>6T  OJ  PtCFHEnSH.  Q  :r« 


Tkeie  confiiennioiis  alsD  siz£c5ect]j  ooD:3£mii  die  OBertioii 
that  the  abcnre-meotioiKrd  propbets  are  oppoaed  bj  cdien,  vho 
are  chargeable  with  a  one^ded  LcriCnRj  for  iiwi^thig  iqmi  the 
obferrance  of  the  ceremonial  law.  These  laUer  are  said  to  be 
Ez^rki^l,  Daniel,  and  Malachi  (comp.  De  Wette^  Eudeitmng^  6th 
ed  i  223,  8th  ed.  S  278).  Ezekiel  certainlj  doea  act  a  high 
ralae  apon  the  external  ordinances  of  the  AfoMiic  lav.  And  this 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  priestlj  character  of  this  prophet, 
who  erophaticallj  declares,  it.  14,  that  he  had  nerer  in  his  life 
eaten  anything  nnclean ;  who  contends,  as  Jeremiah  had  also 
done  (see  above,  and  comp.  also  Isa.  Iviii.  13  sq.),  for  the  siDcti- 
fication  of  the  Sabbath,  eh.  xx.,  as  being  a  ngn  between 
Jehovah  and  His  people,  rer.  12 ;  and  who  describes  at  grest 
length  in  the  prophecj,  ch.  xL-xlviii.,  the  restoratioo  of  the 
Levitical  ritoal  npon  a  magnificent  scale  in  the  coming  times  of 
redemption, — a  subject  to  which  Jeremiah  also  briefly  alludes. 
That  he  did  not,  however,  regard  sanctification  as  conaistiog  in 
such  extemalism,  is  shown  not  only  by  his  description  of  the 
righteous  man  (in  ch.  xviii.)  as  one  who  practises  no  idolatry, 
commits  no  adulteiy  or  unchastity,  is  not  harsh  to  his  debtor, 
is  merciful  to  the  needy,  and  does  not  seek  to  enrich  himself  in 
unrighteous  ways,  but  more  especially  by  his  predictions,  here- 
after to  be  considered,  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  as  the  cove- 
nant people.  For  the  essential  condition  of  this  restoration  is 
to  be  the  outpouring  of  that  Divine  Spirit  which  shall  create  in 
them  a  new  heart,  xi.  19,  xxxvi.  26,  an  inward  conversion  being 
thus  reflected  in  these  external  ordinances.  It  must,  moreover, 
be  remembered  how  important  the  observance  of  these  ritusl 
observances  was  (as  remarked  §  188),  especially  during  the 
captivity,  as  a  means  of  fencing  the  people  from  intercourse 
with  their  heathen  conquerors  (6).  It  is  true  also  that  Malachi 
sternly  rebukes  transgressions  in  the  matter  of  Divine  worshipi 
the  offering  of  bad  or  defective  sacrifices,  i.  6-iL  9,  the  fraudu- 
lent detention  of  the  temple  dues,  iii.  7-12 ;  but  he  does  so 
because  the  worldly  and  godless  disposition  of  priests  and  people 
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was  manifested  by  sach  actions.  It  is  those  sacrifices  which 
the  people,  parified  by  judgments,  shall  offer  in  righteonsness 
(p^n^)^  will  be  pleasant  to  the  Lord,  iii.  3  sq. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  attempt  to 
show  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  older  prophetical  books,  by  its 
commendations  of  a  legal  ezternalism,  is  equally  and  utterly 
rain.  Daniel  abstains,  i.  8  sqq.,  from  partaking  of  the  dainties 
of  the  royal  table,  because  he  considers  them  defiling, — not 
exactly  in  the  sense  in  which,  in  the  passage  Hos.  ix.  4  (else- 
where, §  136,  and  note  2,  discussed  in  a  different  connection), 
the  food  of  the  people  in  captivity  is  called  polluted  (7),  but 
undoubtedly  because  at  the  royal  repasts  it  would  be  impossible 
to  avoid  violations  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions  concerning  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  the  participation  of  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols. 
Equal  strictness  is,  however,  shown  not  only  by  Ezekiel,  xxii. 
26,  xliv.  23,  but  also  by  Deutero-Isaiah,  in  the  passages  against 
the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  and  other  unclean  animals,  Ixv.  4, 
Ixvi.  17.  It  has  been  also  said  to  be  a  sign  of  the  extemalism 
of  Daniel's  religion,  that,  according  to  vi.  17,  he  prayed  three 
times  daily,  a  custom  alluded  to  so  early  as  Ps.  Iv.  18.  This,  how- 
ever, can  give  offence  to  those  only  who  consider  it  uiflTavourable 
to  piety  to  have  any  set  times  of  prayer,  while  the  circumstance 
of  his  turning  in  prayer  towards  Jerusalem,  as  already  required 
1  Kings  viii.  (comp.  §  62),  was  at  this  time  of  captivity  a  very 
natural  expression  of  that  heartfelt  yearning  towards  the  holy 
city  which  would  possess  every  Israelite  who  believed  in  the 
Divine  promises*  The  chief  stress  is,  however,  laid  upon  Dan. 
iv.  27,  which  is  said  to  attribute  a  propitiatory  power  to  alms- 
giving. Daniel  here  says  to  Nebuchadnezzar :  ^^  Wherefore,  O 
king,  let  my  counsel  be  acceptable  unto  thee,  and  break  off  thy 
sins  by  righteousness  (8),  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing  mercy 
to  the  poor,  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity."  In 
thus  speaking,  however,  he  is  not  inculcating  a  righteousness  of 
dead  works,  but  pointing  out  to  Nebuchadnezzar  the  particulars 
iu  which  especially  his  change  of  heart  would  be  shown,  just  as 
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when  the  Apostle  Paul  urged  the  heathen.  Bom.  iL  7,  xaff 
inrofiov^v  Spyov  aryadov  So^av  xal  rifArpf  $cal  a/(^6apala9  i^€w ; 
comp.  ver.  10.  The  exegesis  which  could  find  in  Daniel  the 
notion  that  sin  might  be  expiated  and  prosperity  ensured  by 
almsgivings  would  also  find  in  Isaiah  (ch.  Iviii;) — the  prophet  to 
whom  none  have  yet  denied  the  spirit  of  genuine  prophecy — that 
fasting  is  indeed  displeasing  to  Qod,  but  that  external  exercises 
of  benevolence  and  external  observance  of  the  Sabbath  f  uniish 
a  claim  to  Divine  favour  and  constitute  human  righteousness, 
while  the  prophet  is  only  naming  those  external  works  in  which 
genuine  piety  will  be  chiefly  manifested*  How  far  the  Book 
of  Daniel  is  from  commending  a  righteousness  of  dead  works, 
is  best  seen  by  the  incisive  penitential  prayer,  ch*  ix. 

(1)  In  Mic.  vi.  6  sqq.  the  prophet  says :  *'  Wherewith  shall 
I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  most  high 
God  ?  shall  I  come  before  Him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves 
of  a  year  oldf  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of 
rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  shall  I  give  my 
first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin 
of  my  sou)?  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?'^  A  similar 
testimony  accompanies  every  restoration  of  outward  worship 
from  David  onwards. 

(2)  In  Jer.  vi.  20,  the  prophet  represents  the  Lord  as  saj 
ing :  '^  Your  burnt-offerings  are  not  acceptable,  nor  your  sacri- 
fices pleasing  unto  me;**  and  vii.  22  sq.:  ''I  spake  not  QBto 
your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt-offerings  or 
sacrifices :  but  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying,  Obey  my 
voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people :  and 
walk  ye  in  all  the  ways  that  I  have  comnuinded  you,**  etc.  The 
latter  passage  has  of  late  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discus- 
sion, especially  with  respect  to  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateocb, 
that  it  must  hereafter  be  more  particularly  noticed. 

(3)  See  how  Winer,  Grommatik  da  ntuiuL  Sfraekidumh 
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sec.  Ij  p.  462  sq.,  and  Bottmann,  Grammaiik  dea  neutest  Sprach' 
gebrauchsj  p.  306,  elucidate  this  subject  by  a  series  of  examples. 

(4)  As  Samuel  himself,  according  to  the  account  in  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel,  ministered  at  the  sacrificial  service. 

(5)  In  Ps.  iv.  6,  P^  is  not  itself  the  offering  to  be  brought. 

(6)  Ezekiel  may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Levitical 
spirit  which  prevailed  after  the  captivity,  though  its  degenera- 
tion did  not  originate  with  him. 

(7)  The  passage  Hos.  ix.  4  also  shows  the  importance  attri- 
buted to  sacrifice  even  by  Hosea,  notwithstanding  his  polemics 
against  the  opus  operaiutn. 

(8)  It  is  quite  gratuitous  to  make  n^v  here  exactly  =  ahn^ 
giving. 


n.  THE  RUINOUS  NATUBE  OF  SIN.      THE  NEED  OF  A  NEW 

PISFENSATION  OF  GRACE. 

§202. 

In  proportion  as  a  consciousness  of  the  inwardness  of  the 
law's  requirements  is  arrived  at,  will  the  conviction  of  sin  be- 
come profound.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  prophecy,  by  bring- 
ing into  greater  prominence  the  opposition  in  which  the  people 
stand  to  the  electing  and  sanctifying  purpose  of  their  God, 
carries  on  the  o£Sce  of  the  law,  nay,  advances  to  the  perception 
that  that  sanctification  of  the  people  at  which  the  law  aims  is 
unattainable  during  the  present  legal  dispensation,  and  must,  on 
the  contrary,  be  effected  by  a  new  dispensation  of  grace. 

The  pedagogy  of  the  law,  making  man  conscious  of  the  con- 
trast he  exhibits  to  the  Divine  will,  by  holding  this  up  before 
him  as  in  a  mirror,  and  effecting  a  conviction  of  sin  by  its 
testimony  against  the  people,  Deut.  xxxi.  26, — ^this  pedagogy  is 
one  which  advances  but  gradually.  We  cannot  expect  at  once 
to  find  in  the  Old  Testament  such  an  hrlrpfwci^  afuiprrla^  as  is 
expressed  in  Bom.  vii.  When  the  godly  man  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment meditated  on  the  law,  and  strove  to  live  in  obedience 
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thereto,  its  firat  impression  was  a  reviving  one,  Ps«  ^y.  9  sqq. 
He  obtained,  by  its  enlightening  effect,  a  delight  in  the  command- 
ments  of  God,  and  thus  the  law  relatively  abode  within  him,  as 
it  is  said,  zxxvii.  31,  **  The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart  ;^  and 
he  attained  something  of  that  free  spirit,  li.  14,  by  which  he 
conld  say,  id.  8, "  I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  O  my  God :  yea,  Thy 
law  is  within  my  heart.**  Bat  even  in  the  psalm  (zix.)  already 
qnoted,  the  praise  of  the  law  is  combined,  13  sq.,  with  a  prayer 
for  the  pardon  of  secret  sins  of  infirmity  and  for  preservation 
from  presnmptnons  sins ;  and  a  feeling  of  man's  inability  to 
come  op  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  is  thus  betrayed.  When 
David,  too,  after  falling  into  gross  sin,  prayed,  IL  12,  ''  Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God  (^^~lo^),  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me  ;*'  and,  ver.  14,  "  Uphold  me  with  Thy  free  Spirit," 
comp.  czliii.  10,  he  expressed  an  acknowledgment  that  a  Divine 
impartation  of  life,  a  transformation  of  heart,  was  needed  be- 
fore man's  natnre  conld  attain  to  conformity  with  the  Divine 
will.  Snch  an  acknowledgment  is  made  by  prophecy.  But  at 
this  stage  the  qnestion  instituted  is :  How  has  the  nation  con- 
formed to  its  Divine  destinationf  How  far  has  a  church  con- 
secrated to  God  been  really  formed  under  the  ordinances  of  the 
law  f  In  making  this  inquiry,  however,  prophecy  encounten 
on  every  side  a  falling  away  from  God,  which,  after  the  faflure 
of  every  remedy,  proves  that  the  vocation  of  the  covenant  people 
is  not  to  be  realized  under  the  existing  dispensation.  The  course 
followed  in  this  respect  by  prophetic  addresses  is  generally 
as  follows : — 1.  What  Iiaa  God  done  for  Israel  t  luu  He  omiUed 
avght  of  mercy  or  discipline  which  might  conduce  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  His  people,  as  the  remedy  of  their  faults  f  and  2.  ITav 
have  tlie people  requited  His  love  and  care  f  how  can  they  meet  their 
God  if  He  enters  into  judgment  with  tlicmf  Comp.  snch  pro- 
phetic passages  as  Isa.  i.  5,  Mic.  vi.,  Jer.  ii.  1,  iii.  5,  and  many 
others.  To  render  evident  that  relation  of  electing  and  sancti- 
fyiog  love  into  which  God  has  entered  with  His  people,  the 
prophets  do  indeed  employ  also  the  figure  of  fatherhood  and 
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sonship,  discassed  in  vol.  i.  (§  82.  1)  ;  see  e.^.  Hos.  zi.  1  (coinp. 
§  82,  note  1),  Isa.  i.  1,  2  8qq.(l)y  xxzi.  9^  and  other  passages 
there  qaoted.  Bat  the  bridal  and  conjxigal  relation  is  far  more 
frequently  nsed  by  them  as  the  symbol  of  the  communion  into 
which  God  has  entered  with  His  people  (2).  This  is  done 
especially  by  the  prophets  Hosea,  Deatero-Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel.  It  may  suffice  to  suggest  the  allegory  in  Ezek. 
xvi.  and  Jer.  ii.  2  sq.,  already  mentioned  in  a  different  connec- 
tion (§  27,  88,  note  2)  (3).  How  then  does  the  nation  now  appear? 
It  is  become  the  whore  and  adulteress.  In  this  symbol,  sin  is  no 
longer  mere  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Him  who  has  a 
right  to  demand  obedience,  but  is  viewed  as  being  in  its  inward 
and  essential  nature  a  breach  of/aithy  as  base  ingratitude  toward 
one  who  loves.  It  is  true  that  it  is  chiefly  apostasy  to  strange 
gods  and  to  heathen  practices  in  general  which  are  regarded,  e.g. 
in  Hos.  ii.,  Jer.  iii.  I'sqq.,  etc.,  after  the  example  of  Lev.  xx.  6, 
in  the  light  of  whoredom  C^l).  Still  every  kind  of  rebellion 
against  God  falls  under  this  same  condemnation,  inasmuch  as 
in  every  sin  man  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  Him  who  alone 
has  acquired  a  right  to  the  full  submission  of  the  heart ;  com- 
pare already  Num.  xiv.  33,  also  e.g.  Isa.  i.  21,  in  connection 
with  the  preceding,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27,  comp.  with  ver.  26  and  other 
passages  (4).  Considered  in  this  light,  all  boasting  of  human 
righteousness  vanishes,  and  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  guilt  is 
expressed  in  many  prophetic  discourses.  It  is  chiefly  a  common 
guilt  resting  upon  the  nation,  imd  making  the  nation  as  such, 
the  whole  community,  the  object  of  the  Divine  wrath,  which  is 
spoken  of.  In  Mic.  vii.  9,  e.g.f  it  is  Israel  who  says,  '^  I  will 
bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  because  I  have  sinned  against 
Him ;"  while  in  Deutero-Isaiah,  especially,  it  is  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  the  people  have  no  claim  with  respect  to  Ood,  that 
all  their  righteousness  is  vain,  that  they  have  incurred  only 
punishment  and  rejection,  and  are  indebted  for  every  benefit 
they  receive  to  the  free  grace  of  God,  xliiL  24,  xlviii.  8-11,  etc. 
In  Dan.  ix.  4  sqq.,  too,  especially  ver.  18,  the  same  feeling  is 
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'  expressed  (5).  From  this  general  sinfalness,  moreover^  the 
more  religious  of  the  nation,  the  servants  of  God,  are  not  so 
exempt  as  to  be  opposed  as  the  absolutely  righteous  to  the 
perdita  maaio.  An  Isaiah  knows  himself,  vi.  5,  not  only  to  be 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  an  andean  people,  but  also  to  be 
himself  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  therefore  to  need  Divine 
atonement  and  cleansing  befc«e  he  can  undertake  the  office  of 
a  reprover.  Caspar!  (iiber  ARehoj  p.  336)  is  certainly  mistaken 
when  he  so  understands  the  passage  (Mic.  vii.  9)  as  to  exclude 
the  godly  from  the  confession  of  sin  there  made  by  the  people. 
Deutero-Isaiah  also  exclaims,  xliii.  27 :  '^  Thy  first  father  (t^. 
Abraham  or  Jacob,  comp.  §  74)  hath  sinned,  and  thine  advocates 
(intercessory  ^TrP^  therefore  such  men  as  Moses,  Samuel, 
Elijah,  and  other  prophets,  who  by  their  godliness  and  inter- 
cessions had  stood  in  the  breach  for  the  people)  have  transgressed 
against  me.''  The  same  prophet,  moreover,  in  the  prayer  Ixiv.  5, 
*^  We  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  all  our  righteousnesses  are  ss 
filthy  rags ;  and  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf ;  and  our  iniquities,  lilce 
the  wind,  have  taken  us  away,"  does  not  exclude  himself  from 
this  communion  of  sin  and  guilt ;  and  Ps.  cxxx.  3,  '^  If  Thoo, 
Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  0  Lord,  who  shall  stand  f  **  is  of 
general  application. 

The  history  of  the  people  having  thus  shown  that  they  had 
failed  at  the  present  stage  of  revelation  to  attain  that  righteous- 
ness which  avails  before  God,  and  to  realize  the  purpose  of  their 
election,  the  perception  forced  itself  on  the  mind  that  a  new 
dispensation  of  grace  was  needed ;  in  other  words,  that  Ood 
must  of  His  own  free  grace  blot  out  transgression,  and,  as  the  ps»* 
sage  Deut  xxx.  6  (discussed  vol.  i.  §  8,  note  4,  and  §  90)  hints, 
effect  by  a  new  communication  of  life  that  conformity  to  His 
will  which  the  law  demands.  The  chief  passages  in  which  this 
is  expressed  are  found  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Thus  in 
Jer.  xxiv.  7  the  prophet  declares  that  God  will  give  to  the 
people,  whom  He  will  bring  again  to  their  own  land,  a  heart  to 
^cnow  Him ;  with  which  may  be  compared  Isaiah*8  announce- 
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ment,  that  God  will  in  the  times  of  redemption  give  to  the 
people  that  susceptibility  for  the  reception  of  His  word  which 
they  now  lack ;  see  zxix.  18  sqq.,  xxx.  20  sq.,  xxxii*  3,  in 
opposition  to  zxix.  9  sqq.,  xxx.  9.  The  principal  passage, 
however,  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  future  and  the  old 
dispensation  is  brought  forward,  is  that  important  prediction  of 
the  new  cavenantj  xxxi.  31  sqq. :  '^  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah;  not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
which  my  covenant  they  brake/*  Then  follow  the  words  ^^luf! 
Ca  ^Jfi^a,  which  may  be  understood,  ^^  when  I  had  betrothed 
them  to  myself,''  or  more  correctly,  'though  I  am  lord  over 
them ''  (6).  It  is  further  said  :  ^^  But  this  is  the  covenant  that  I 
will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel :  After  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neigh- 
bour, and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord ;  for 
they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest 
of  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and 
I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.''  The  chief  thing,  or  rather 
the  fundamental  assumption  in  this  new  dispensation  is,  as  the 
passage  from  Jeremiah  expresses  at  its  close,  the  abolition  of  the 
old  condemnation  by  Divine  merct/j  that  God,  as  the  prophet 
llicah  says,  vii.  19,  should  of  His  mercy  subdue  the  iniquities 
of  His  people,  and  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
The  expression  «'rtrt?  ^2D*.  in  the  last  passage  implies  that  the 
sin  of  the  people  had  become  a  power  which  only  the  grace  of 
God  could  overcome.  But  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  task  of 
training  Israel  is  expressed  in  the  passage,  Isa.  xliii.  24,  where 
the  God  who  calls  worlds  into  existence  by  His  word  says, 
when  speaking  of  His  many  and  vain  attempts  to  rescue  His 
people  from  their  sins,  '^  Thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy 
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slxiSy  thoa  bast  wearied  me  with  thine  ioiqoities**  (7).  It  is 
throngh  the  pardon  of  sin  that  occasion  is  afforded  for  the 
agency  of  those  purifying  and  sanctifying  forces  which  God  pots 
forth, — a  fact  thus  expressed,  Ezek.  xxxv'u  25-27  :  ^  I  will 
sprinkle  clean  water  npon  yon,  and  je  shall  be  cleany^  etc. 
That  which  was  signified  by  the  legal  rites  of  purification  shall 
then  become  a  reality.  Zechariah  also  prophesies,  xiii.  1,  of  the 
fountain  to  be  opened  in  the  times  of  redemption  for  sin  and 
uncleanness*  Now  then  there  is  no  longer  cause  to  exclaim 
with  Deut.  v.  29,  ^  O  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them, 
that  they  would  fear  me,  and  keep  all  my  commandments 
always;"  for  God  will,  according  to  the  prospect  held  out,  xxx.  6 
(comp.  §  88)9  of  a  circumcision  of  the  heart,  work  in  them  a 
susceptibility  for  the  Divine,  a  willingness  to  perform  His  will. 
The  people  no  longer  encounter  the  law  in  its  rigid  objectivity ; 
but  God  will,  in  the  times  of  the  new  covenant,  write  it  in  their 
hearts,  and,  as  Ezekiel  continues  in  the  passage  quoted,  *^  A  new 
heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  yoa; 
and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  heart  of  flesh;  and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and 
cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments 
and  do  them'*  (comp.  xi.  19  sq.,  xxxvii.  23-27).  How  that 
direct  teaching  of  God  spoken  of  in  the  passage  of  Jeremiah, 
^^  They  shall  no  more  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,'*  etc^  b 
combined  herewith,  will  be  subsequently  discussed  (§  223). 

(1)  Isa.  i.  2 :  ^^  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  chOdreo, 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  me." 

(2)  A  notion  which  at  the  same  time  testifies  to  the  moral 
depth  attributed  by  the  prophets  to  this  earthly  relation. 

(3)  Ezek.  xvi.  The  people  in  Egypt  was  a  poor,  helpless, 
abandoned  child :  "  I  passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee  polluted  in 
thine  own  blood.  I  said  unto  thee  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood, 
Live.'*  (It  grew  up  a  maiden,  still  in  poverty  and  nakedness.) 
And  when  the  time  was  come  that  God  could  woo  His  people, 
^'  I  sware  unto  thee,  and  entered  into  a  covenant  with  thee  (at 
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Sinai),  •  •  •  thoa  becamest  mine."     According  to  Jer.  il.  2, 
the  leading  in  the  wilderness  was  the  time  of  espousal,  etc. 

(4)  Num.  xiv.  33  uses  nUT  of  the  declension  of  the  people 
in  general.  Isa.  i.  21 :  '^  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  an 
harlot ! "  The  contrast  exhibited,  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  between  vers.  26 
and  27  is  specially  to  be  observed.  To  the  godly  man  who 
says, "  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever," 
are  opposed  those  that  are  far  from  God,  that  go  a  whoring 
from  Him  (3©?  ™^T-^). 

(5)  Dan.  ix.  18 :  *^  We  do  not  present  our  supplications 
before  Thee  for  our  righteousness,  but  for  Thy  great  mercies." 

(6)  Comp.  Jer.  iii.  14.  Similarly,  but  too  specifically,  does 
Ewald  understand,  ^'  though  I  was  their  protector."  Luther^s 
translation,  '^  and  I  was  obliged  to  constrain  them,"  would  give 
an  excellent  thought,  but  is  linguistically  incorrect.  The  view 
of  many  modems,  corresponding  with  the  rjfieKffaa  of  the 
LXX.,  and  making  /^s  =  ^na,  to  despise,  to  reject,  is  also 
untenable.  Hengstenberg's  explanation,  ^^  but  I  betrothe  them 
to  me,"  anticipates  the  following  verse. 

(7)  But  for  His  own  sake^  because  He  must  maintain  His 
own  glory,  He  blots  out  their  transgressions  and  remembers 
their  sins  no  more. 


III.   JUSTIFICATION  BT  FAITH. 
§203. 

The  Old  Testament  Form  of  Faith. 

Meanwhile  tJie  just  walked  in  faith  and  lived  by  iJieir  faith. 
The  law,  by  always  pointing  backwards  to  God's  electing  grace, 
and  onwards  to  God's  just  retribution  as  the  foundation  of  legal 
righteousness,  already  presupposed  faith,  i.e,  such  a  trusting 
submission  to  the  covenant  God  as  was  originally  realized  in 
Abraham's  believing  adherence  to  the  Divine  promise.  This 
was  in  conformity  with  that  fundamental  saying,  Gen.  xv.  6, 
''He  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness."     Accordingly  the  requirement   of  faith  runs 
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through  the  entire  Old  Testament.  The  leading  of  Israel, 
from  the  time  of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  Ex.  iz.  31, 
xiv.  31,  comp.  especially  Deut.  i.  32,  ix.  33,  and  other  passages, 
rests  entirely  on  faith.  But  in  proportion  as  their  Divine 
election  seemed  to  human  apprehension  thwarted,  and  the 
promise  of  redemption  forfeited,  by  the  apostasy  of  the  nation 
and  the  judgments  thereby  incurred,  the  more  emphatically  was 
it  asserted  how  all-important  faith  was  as  the  root  of  all  righteous- 
ness, and  the  condition  on  which  the  blessing  was  to  be  obtained. 

The  tJiesis  of  prophetismy  Isa.  vii.  9,  runs  thus :  *?  ^^W?  |6  CX 
«DW3  t6,  <*  If  ye  do  not  believe,  truly  ye  shall  not  remain  ; "  it 
is  the  saying  uttered  by  the  prophet  to  Ahaz  when  he  sought 
help  from  Assyria  (§  181) ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xx.  20  (1).  M'hat 
then  is  this  faitli  f  Negatively  speaking^  it  is  a  ceasing  from  all 
natural  confidence  in  one^s  own  strength  and  power j  a  renunciation 
of  all  trust  in  human  support  and  assistance.  Accordingly 
Jeremiah  thus  describes  unbelief,  xvii.  5  :  ^^  Cursed  be  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm  '*  (which 
was  just  what  Ahaz  had  done).  Positively^  it  is  a  fastening  or 
support ;  for  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  TP^jJ,  namely,  a 
fastening  oftlie  heart  upon  tlie  Divine  word  of  promise^  a  leaning 
upon  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  Gody  by  reason  of  which  He 
can  and  will  effect  what  He  chooses  in  spite  of  all  earthly 
obstacles,  and  therefore  a  resting  upon  the  337"i^V,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  2<). 

Compare  what  is  said  Ps.  cxii.  7  sq.  of  the  just  man :  w  f^} 

tn«  t6  fai>  ifpOD :  rrtn^a  noa  («  His  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the 
Lord ;  his  heart  is  established,  he  shall  not  be  afraid  ")•  Oo  its 
negative  side,  whereby  faith  renounces  self-chosen  human  wavs^ 
it  is  a  resting  tn,  a  quiet  waiting  upon  Gody  Isa.  xxx.  15,  comp. 
with  viii.  17,  Ps.  Ixii.  6,  and  other  passages,  which  resting  involves 
a  fearlessness  of  all  the  threats  of  men,  Jer.  viii.  12,  and 
especially  xxviii.  16 :  B^nj  t6  PP^*?  (2).  On  its  positive,  it  is  a 
sanctifying  of  the  Lord,  viii.  13,  a  giving  of  glory  to  His  sole 
sovereignty,  comp.  Jer.  xiii.  16.    If  W^J^  designates  faith  as  the 
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act  of  fastening,  of  supporting  the  heart,  \0^^  and  the  nomen 
obBtractnm  *^^^^,  (which,  according  to  its  original  meaning, 
signifies  firmness,  Ex.  xvii.  12)  denote  the  state  of  firmness  and 
constancy  of  heart  in  cleaving  to  God  and  His  promise.  So 
especially  in  that  chief  passage,  Hab.  ii.  4,  n^n';  inj^DKa  p^ 
("  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith"),  where  the  "^J^^^.  of  the  just 
forms  a  contrast  to  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Chaldean, 
who,  according  to  i.  11,  makes  his  power  his  God.  Hence  we 
find,  as  already  hinted  (§  83),  that  besides  adherence  to  the 
law  as  revealing  God's  commands,  a  cleaving  to  the  promise  as 
revealing  God's  grace,  a  patient  waiting  and  hoping  for  com- 
plete redemption,  formed  an  essential  feature  in  the  delineation 
of  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  the  religious  and  moral  ideal  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Compare  the  other  chief  passage,  Isa.  1.  10, 
where  the  faith  of  the  Lord's  servant  is  contrasted  with  the 
efifort  to  attain  an  end  by  deeds  of  violence,  to  obtain  deliver- 
ance by  force  of  human  power  (3). 

In  its  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise,  the 
faith  of  the  Old  Testament  turns  to  the  future.  It  includes 
patience  (yirofiovri)  and  hope  (iKirk)  ;  nji?,  Isa.  xxv.  9 ;  njpri,  DOT, 
Pa.  Ixii.  6 ;  nan  (waiting),  Isa.  viii.  15,  Hab.  ii.  3 ;  b^rnn,  ^n^,  Ps. 
xlii.  6,  etc.  It  is  according  to  this  specially  Old  Testament 
form  that  vlari^  is  illustrated  by  Old  Testament  examples  in 
Heb.  xi.  But  the  Old  Testament  is  also  acquainted  with  the 
faith  which  includes  negatively  that  renunciation  of  on^e  own 
clainu  and  merita  before  God  which  arises  from  a  conviction  of 
nrtf  and  positively  that  surrender  to  the  sin-annulling  God  and 
His  atoning  grace  which  are  essential  to  the  fides  salvifica  of 
the  new  covenant.  A  chief  passage  in  this  respect  is  Ps. 
cxxx.  3-5  (4).  Here  faith  appears  as  a  waiting  upon  the  word 
which  proclaims  forgiveness  of  sins ;  but  here,  too,  its  eye  is 
directed  to  the  future  (on  which  see  next  §)•  It  is,  however, 
in  Deatero-Isaiah  that  this  faith  is  especially  enforced.  This 
book  announces  not  only  the  vanity  of  all  human  power  and 
strength,  declaring  that  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  its  gloiy  as  the 
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flower  of  the  field,  and  that  only  the  word  of  God  abideth  for 
ever,  xl.  6  sqq.,  bat  (as  also  ahready  remarked,  §  202)  proclaims 
in  a  series  of  passages  the  nothingness  of  human  merits,  the 
insnfBciencj  of  all  human  performances  to  attain  a  righteous- 
ness valid  in  God's  sight,  and  directs  men  to  appropriate  God's 
gracious  offers  of  pardon  (5).  The  word  T^J^  is  not,  indeed, 
used  for  faith  in  its  aspect  of  an  appropriation  of  pardon,  but 
the  act  itself  is  spoken  of.  The  expressions  used  for  it  are 
7^  3)B^,  to  return,  to  turn  with  confidence,  Isa.  xliv.  22  (6j, 
or  the  stronger  ^^  3^B^,  Hos.  xiv.  2  (7),  etc.  Also :  to  seek 
God  (B^?,  VT\)^  Deut.  iv.  29  ("  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all 
the  soul'*),  Jer.  xxix.  13.  This  believing  self-surrender  is 
further  designated  as  supplication  for  mercj  (D^^nn),  Jer. 
xxxi.  9 ;  and  Zechariah  especially  makes  the  future  conversion 
of  the  people  to  result  from  God  pouring  out  upon  them, 
xii.  10,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  (D^jonm  jn  on)  (8). 

(1)  2  Chron.  xx.  20  is  almost  identical :  M^n^K  njrra  «t»cn 
WKp^,  "Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  established." 

(2)  Isa.  xxviii.  16 :  "  He  that  believeth  must  not  fear,**— rrr 
denoting  anxious  restlessness. 

(3)  Isa.  I.  10 :  "  Who  is  among  yon  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  His  servant?  let  him,  when  he  walketli 
in  darkness  and  hath  no  light,  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  stay  himself  (!^)  upon  his  God.^  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  said  with  respect  to  liiose  who  (rebelliously)  kindle  a  fire 
and  light  up  flames,  ^^they  are  given  up  a  prey  to  their  own 
fire,  they  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.'' 

(4)  Ps.  cxxx.  3—5 :  "  If  thou  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  .  •  • 
who  shall  stand?  but  there  is  forgiveness  with  Thee.  •  .  •  I  wait 
for  the  Lord,  my  soul  doth  wait ;  and  in  His  word  do  I  hope.** 

(5)  Comp.  the  close  of  Isa.  xliii.  (§  202,  with  note  7). 

(6)  Isa.  xliv.  22 :  ^<I  have  blotted  out  as  a  doud  thy  trans- 
gressions :  .  .  .  return  (^3^^)  to  me,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee.** 

(7)  ^  expresses  that  the  movement  of  turning  attains  its  end. 

(8)  See  more  on  this  subject  in  the  description  of  the 
Messianic  times,  §  223. 
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§204. 

The  Old  Tettament  Experience  of  Salvation. 

Our  next  inqairy  is,  Haw  far  did  this  appointed  way  of  salva- 
tioOf  that  man  laying  hold  by  faith  on  the  grace  of  God  should 
find  forgiveness,  Iiold  good  during  the  Old  Testament  dispense^ 
Hon  f  Are  we  to  say  that  the  just  man  not  only  walked  in  the 
faith  of  a  future  fulfilment  of  the  promise  and  a  future  redemp- 
tion, but  also  rejoiced  in  the  present  po^ession  of  salvation,  and 
had  an  assurance  that  his  sins  were  pardoned  ?  In  other  words, 
WM  there  already  in  Old  Testament  times  the  experience  of  justi- 
fication and  adoption  in  the  New  Testament  sense  of  these  terms  f 
This  difficult  question  was  especially  discussed  in  the  Coceeian 
dispuiationsj  Coccejus  maintaining  that  the  old  covenant 
furnished  only  a  vapea-i^y  a  pretermission  a  dissimukttio  of  sin, 
according  to  which,  although  satisfaction  has  not  been  made 
for  sin,  God  does  not  punish  it ;  but  not  an  atpea-t^  afiapria^y  a 
proper  remissio(l).  In  this  matter  the  question  is  whether, 
besides  the  pardon  which,  as  we  saw  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice 
(§  137),  was  obtained  for  sins  of  infirmity  by  confession  and 
sacrifice  (e^.  Lev.  v.  10 :  *>  ^^?\j  comp.  also  Ps.  xiz.  13),  there 
was  also  pardon  for  presumptuous  sinSy  which  could  not  be 
atoned  for  by  sacrifice,  and  therefore  a  justification  of  the  whole 
man.  To  this  we  reply  as  follows : — The  Old  Testament  cer- 
tainly teaches  by  word  and  fact — by  the  latter  in  the  history  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  in  the  experience  of  godly  individuals — 
that  Divine  forgiveness  is  imparted  to  the  sinner  who  turns  in 
penitence  and  faith  to  God ;  and  that  this  is  not  a  mere  ignoring 

of  sin^  a  silence  (^HH)  ^"  ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  respect  to  it, 
such  as  He  might  for  a  season  observe  in  the  case  also  of  the 
ungodly  (as  in  Ps.  1.  21),  but,  as  Nathan  deckres  to  the  re- 
pentant David,  a  causing  the  guilt  of  sin  to  pass  away  (rrirr 
inKen  T3^),  a  removing  it  to  a  distance,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
Job  xzziii.  26,  He  restores  unto  man  his  righteousness  (3bM 
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fnim*  C^Kf>).  It  is  a  replacing  the  sinaer  in  a  state  in  which,  as 
cnnforraiiig  to  the  Divine  will,  he  is  accepted  by  God,  and 
becomes  an  object  of  the  Divine  complacency.  God  desires  to 
bo  known  as  gracious  and  compassionate.  "  There  is  fo^veoess 
(niT^sn)  with  Tliee,"  says  tlie  Psalmist,  cxxx.  4,  "  that  Then 
niajeat  be  feared,"  i.e.  that  Thon  mayest  be  in  Thy  for^viog 
mercy  an  object  of  veneration.  Forgiveness  of  sins  is  an  set 
which  God  performs  for  His  name's  sake,  as  it  is  expressed 
Ixxix.  9.  Hence  the  Old  Testament  speaks  not  only  of  the 
restlessness  of  him  who  conceals  his  sins,  or  forgives  them  him- 
self, bnt  also  of  the  peace  of  him  who  is  absolved  from  sin  by  the 
verdict  of  God.  To  this  subject  belong  the  whole  of  Ps.  xxxii. 
and  Prov.  xxviii.  13,  with  which  must  be  connected  the  passages 
in  which  the  mercy  of  God  towards  contrite  and  bomble  hearts 
is  spoken  of,  Ps.  li.,  zxxiv.,  xix.,  etc.  Hence  we  find  not  only 
ascriptions  of  praise  for  the  future  atonement,  like  Mic.  vii 
18  sqq.,  but  also  thanksgivings  for  pardon  received,  like  Ps.  dii. 
Thit  experUnce  of  salvation,  funcevtr,  ttill  remainM  but  relaiirt, 
and  decidedly  differs  from  that  of  tlit  AVw  Testament.  In  tlie 
6rst  place,  it  does  indeed  afford  peace  of  mind  concerning  indi* 
vidual  sins,  nay,  for  the  moment,  concerning  the  whole  standing 
of  the  sinful  subject  before  God ;  bat  not  resting  on  an  objectiTe 
and  permanent  atonement  obtained  for  the  church,  it  does  ml 
establish  any  permanent  tlale  of  reconciliation.  That  wtiich  ap- 
plies to  the  church  as  a  whole  with  respect  to  the  insnffidency  of 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  established  in  it, — viz.  that  itwu 
to  the  future  that  it  must  look  for  a  perfect  atonement  and 
pardon,  comp.  Zech.  iiL  8  sqq.  (2),  Ps.  cxzx.  7  sq. :  "  O  Israel, 
wait  for  the  Lord ;  He  will  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  sint,"— 
applies  also,  notwithstanding  the  inward  nature  of  the  expiation, 
Pfl,  li,  19,  to  the  individual  also.  Not  such  atoning  grace  and 
justification  were  imparted  to  him  as  to  enable  him  to  say  with 
ihe  apostle:  "Old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all  things 
!>ecome  new."  He  was  pacified  concerning  the  past,  bol 
Q  begin  again  seeking  to  be  henceforth  just  throngh  the 
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works  of  the  law.  Feelings  of  love  and  gratitude  to  God,  who 
had  thas  forgiven  him,  were  aroused  within  him,  and  he  ex- 
perienced somewhat  of  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Spirit  who 
creates  willingness  in  man.  But,  in  the  second  placey  there 
was  not  in  him,  until  the  avOpanro^  wvevfLariKo^  appeared  in 
Christ,  an  indwelling  of  this  Spiritj  in  virtue  of  which  a  sub- 
version of  the  old  foundations  of  his  life  was  effected,  and  the 
airepfia  of  a  new  and  spiritual  personality,  of  a  spiritual  man, 
implanted  in  him.  This  is  aptly  expressed  by  Rougemont 
(Christus  und  seine  Zeugen)^  when  he  says  that  under  the  Old 
Testament  conversion  was  indeed  reached  as  a  moral  change, 
but  not  regeneration  as  a  new  creation.  It  is  true  that  spiritual 
energies  were  already  active  within  the  psychical  province ;  but 
even  the  very  highest  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.  the  gift  of  prophecy  (comp.  §  161),  continued 
to  be,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  an  extraordinary  condition,  and  one 
which  even  interfered  in  a  violent  manner  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  its  possessor's  life.  And  it  was  just  because,  in  tJie  tliird  place^ 
the  Divine  Spirit  did  not  make  in  the  Old  Testament  saints  a 
new  foundation  of  life, — did  not  as  yet  work  outwards  from 
within,  as  the  transforming  principle  of  the  whole  man, — that 
the  conquest  of  death  and  everlasting  life  toere  not  effected.  The 
individual  might  indeed  be  for  the  moment  raised  above  death 
and  the  grave,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26,  etc.  (and  this  subject  will 
be  discussed  Part  III.),  but  then  death  was  but  concealed 
under  a  veil.  The  deliverance  from  death  connected  with  the 
pardon  of  sin  in  the  Old  Testament  was  only  a  transitory 
deliverance,  a  postponement  of  temporal  death.  It  was  in  this 
sense  that  Nathan  said  unto  David,  2  Sam.  xii.  13,  '^  Thou  shalt 
not  die ;"  in  this  that  Job,  the  sick  man,  who  had  found  for- 
giveness of  sins,  said,  xxxiii.  28,  ''  He  has  redeemed  my  soul  from 
going  into  the  pit,  and  my  life  shall  see  the  light  ;'*  and  in  this 
also  that  the  Psalmist  exclaimed,  ciii.  2  sqq.,  ^^  Praise  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul,  •  •  •  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities ;  who  healeth 
all  thy  diseases ;  toho  redeemeth  tJiy  life  from  deslruelion ;  who 
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crowneth  thee  with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies.**  And 
when  Habakkuk  enounces  the  proposition,  ^'  The  just  shall  liye/* 
Inj^Ka  (comp.  §  203),  it  refers  to  deliverance  and  preservation 
under  impending  judgments,  to  such  as  was,  e.g.j  expressed  in 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  to  Baruch,  Jer.  xlv.  5 :  ^^  Thy  life  will  I 
give  thee  for  a  prey  "  (comp.  xxi.  9).  It  is  a  temporary  deliver- 
ance from  death,  but  the  sentence  of  death  is  not  cancelled. 
Hence  how  differently  fronr  Job  xxx.  28  sound  the  thanks- 
givings  of  the  justified  in  Rom.  viii.,  when  the  Spirit  of  the 
risen  Redeemer  is  energizing  in  the  redeemed  I  Hence,  too, 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  declares,  zi.  40,  that 
before  the  redemption  of  the  New  Testament,  the  fathers  of  the 
old  covenant  were  not  partakers  of  the  Tekeltoai^. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  may  be  seen  how  moch 
was  wanting  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  to  the 
full  restoration  of  a  filial  relation  towards  God.  The  notion  of 
Divine  sanahip  as  conferred  upon  the  nation  in  general  (§  82. 1), 
and  then  upon  the  theocratic  king  (§  165,  Avith  note  7),  nay,  as 
a£Srmed  in  a  special  sense  of  the  godly  (Ps.  Izxiii.  15,  TJ?  *n^, 
the  race  of  thy  sons),  was  still  but  a  notion,  to  be  fully  realized 
only  in  the  future.  The  highest  relation  of  intercourse  between 
God  and  man,  instituted  by  prophecy,  does  not  attain  to  the 
eminence  of  that  filial  state  inaugurated  by  the  New  Testament; 
for  which  reason  Christ  declares  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  to 
be  less  than  the  least  in  His  kingdom.  Matt.  xi.  11. 

(1)  Information  concerning  this  controversy  will  be  found  in 
Buddeus,  in  his  Institutio  theoL  dogmaU  Coccejus  was  opposed 
not  only  by  Alting  and  Leydecker,  but  also  by  Witsias,  De 
oiconomia  foBderum  Deiy  ed.  4,  p.  786  sqq.  (comp.  §  11).  Among 
modems,  comp.  especially  Fr.  v.  Rougemont*s  work,  Le  Christ 
et  ses  temoin9y  which  contains  a  series  of  apt  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

(2)  According  to  Zech.  iii.  8  sq.,  the  priesthood  pointed  only 
in  a  type  (Hfi^D)  to  the  future  Redeemer  (comp.  §  200). 
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THIRD   DIVISION- 
OP  PROPHECY  (1). 

FIRST    SUBDIVISION. 
THE     PBOPHETIC     CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§205. 

Negative  Propositions. 

Although  the  nataral  gifts  and  personal  qnalifications  of 
one  called  to  the  prophetic  office  formed  the  indiyidual  pre- 
supposition of  his  prophetic  vocation,  and  though  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  prophet  were  objectively  conditioned  by  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  testimony  of  each  prophet  connected  with  all 
the  revealed  testimony  of  his  predecessors,  still  that  which  made 
tlie  prophet  a  prophet  toas  not  his  natural  gifts  nor  his  own  inten- 
tiony  and  that  which  he  proclaimed  as  the  prophetic  word  was 
not  tlie  mere  result  of  instruction  received  nor  the  product  of 
his  own  reflection. 

Older  theology  certainly  erred  in  too  widely  severing  the 
prophecy  from  its  connection  both  with  the  individuality,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  idiosyncrasy  of  the  prophet,  and  with  the 
objective  historical  circumstances  in  which  it  had  its  roots,  thus 
conceiving  of  the  individual  prophet  as  inserted  in  the  age  like 
a  dens  ex  maehina.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  neither 
personal  inclination,  nor  natural  endowment,  nor  human  train- 
ing could  make  a  prophet,  and  equally  so  that  the  knowledge 
obtained  by  instruction  or  study  was  incapable  of  producing  a 
prophecy.  However  true  it  may  be  that  a  certain  learned 
education  was  imparted  in  the  so-called  schools  of  the  prophets 
(§§  162  and  174),  and  yet  more  so  that  the  prophets  were 
themselves  assiduous  students  of  the  law,  the  history  of  Israel, 
and  the  older  prophecies,  still  the  prophet  differs  essentially 
from  the  later  scribe  and  Rabbinist.     It  is  not  his  to  say,  ^^  It  is 


\ 
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wntteD^**  or,  ^'  Sach  and  snch  a  master  teaclies,''  bnt,  ^  Thns 
$aith  the  Liord,^  or,  ^'Tbe  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me, 
saving,''  etc.  (2).  The  tnie  prophets  were  not  the  tTTO?  of  a 
human  teacher,  bat  of  the  Liord  (comp.  Isa.  L  4).  Hence  it 
is  that  Amos  declines  (vii.  14)  to  be  numbered  among  the 
titular  prophets  of  the  gnild  or  schooL  The  matter  of  prophecy 
is  also  as  distinct  from  anght  that  coold  be  devised  or  discovered 
by  reflection,  as  it  is  from  the  results  of  human  learning.  So 
little,  indeed,  is  what  the  prophet  predicts  derived  from  his  own 
heart  or  intellect,  that  the  characteristic  of  the  false  prophets 
is  declared  to  be  that  thej  speak  that  which  they  have  them- 
selves devised.  These  latter  are  designated,  Ezek.  xiii.  2  sq., 
as  prophets  out  of  their  own  hearts,  who  follow  their  own  spirit, 
and  have  seen  nothing ;  they  speak,  according  to  Jer.  xxiii.  16, 
a  vision  of  their  own  heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  ;  they  steal,  rer.  30  sq.,  the  word  of  God  from  the  true 
prophets ;  they  use  their  tongues  and  predict  like  them.  (Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  the  true  prophets,  reflection  plays  its  part, 
but  it  is  exercised  upon  matter  objectively  received.)  The  pro- 
phets strictly  distinguish  between  the  word  of  Jehovah  and 
their  own  views  and  desires.  Very  instructive  in  this  respect 
is  the  Book  of  Habakkuk.  In  ch.  i.  he  complains,  first,  of  the 
corruption  of  the  times,  then  of  the  tyranny  of  the  secnlsr 
power  which  God  had  made  the  instrument  of  His  judgments. 
To  these  complaints  he  receives,  ch.  ii.,  the  Divine  answer 
which  furnishes  the  solution  of  the  enigma,  whereupon  the 
subjective  emotion  of  the  prophet  is  poured  forth  in  a  song  of 
praise  in  ch.  iii. 


(1)  The  prophetic  office  and  its  position  in  the  theocracy 

were  described  in  the  historical  section  (§  161  sq.),  in  which  a 

review  of  the  historical  development  of  the  prophethood  wss 

^o  given.     Our  task  now  is  to  treat  more  particularly  of  pro- 

xy  as  the  medium  of  Divine  revelation.    Since,  however, 

nature  of  this  revelation  can  only  be  understood  by  a  jost 

reciation  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  prophet  who  is  its 
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organ,  we  must  now  discuss  more  fully  this  latter  point, — in 
other  words,  the  question  how  the  prophetic  consciousness  is  to  be 
defined  and  esplained, — a  question  which  was  already  a  source 
of  controversy  even  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church.  The 
coarse  we  propose  to  take  in  this  matter  is,  first,  to  lay  down 
those  general  propositions  concerning  which  tiiere  can  be,  so 
far  as  the  authority  of  plain  scriptural  statements  is  deferred  to, 
no  disagreement ;  then  to  state  the  chief  views  which  have  been 
held  on  disputed  points,  and,  by  examining  these  several  views, 
to  smooth  the  way  to  more  particular  positive  definitions.  Hence 
this  division  is  divided  into  two  subdivisions,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  the  Prophetic  Consciousness,  the  second  of  Prophecy. 
Comp.  especially,  with  respect  to  the  historical  element,  my 
article  WeUsagung  in  Herzog^s  Eealeneyclop.  xvii.  p.  626  sqq. 
Bruno  Bauer  has  discussed  this  point  more  thoroughly  than 
others.  Among  the  numerous  monographs,  that  of  Tholuck 
{Die  Propheten  und  Hire  Weieeagungen^  1860,  ed.  ii.  1861)  must 
he  specially  mentioned. 

(2)  It  is  not  our  intention  to  set  up  any  theoiy  of  prophecy 
apart  from  Old  Testament  statements,  but  to  listen  to  what  the 
prophets  themselves  tell  us. 

§206. 
Positive  Propositions, 

The  prophety  as  suchy  knows  himself  to  be  the  organ  of  \ 
Divine  revelation^  in  virtue  both  of  a  Divine  vocationy  capable  of 
being  knovm  by  him  as  euehj  and  which  came  to  him  tdth  irre- 
sistible power  J  and  also  of  his  endowment  with  the  enlightening^ 
sanctifying^  and  strengthening  Spirit  of  God.  Accordingly^  a 
prophet  knows  the  objective  reality^  as  the  word  of  Gody  of  tliat 
toord  which  he  proclaims. 

1.  The  prophets  know  nothing  of  a  moment  at  which  the 
resolution  to  devote  themselves  to  the  prophetic  vocation  came 
to  maturity,  though  they  do  know  of  one  when  God  called  them 
and  appointed  them  to  be  prophets,  even  against  their  own 
desire,  and  by  the  subjugation  of  their  own  timidity.    The 
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OTerwheLning  coDBtraint  of  the  Divine  call  is  described  by  Amos 
ID  the  disooone  (iii.  8)  in  which  he  Tindicstes  his  prophetic 
office  (1).  He  sajs  that  he  fek  like  a  shepherd  whom  the  roaring 
of  a  lion  fills  with  fear,  when  the  Lord  said  onto  him  (viL  15), 
as  he  was  following  the  flock,  *^Go  and  prophesy  nnto  mj 
people  Israel."  Isaiah,  ch.  yi.,  and  Elzekieli  cL  L  sq.,  refer 
their  call  to  risionsy  in  which  the  gloxj  of  the  Lord  was  mani- 
fested to  them.  Bat  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  famishes  the  most 
abandant  proofs  of  the  certainty  the  prophets  felt  concerning 
their  Divine  vocation*  Jeremiah  well  knew  that  the  events  of 
his  life,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  had  been  ordered 
with  reference  to  his  prophetic  vocation  (comp.  i.  4).  This  had 
not,  however,  the  effect  of  prodacing  in  him  a  resolution  to 
embrace  this  vocation ;  for  even  when  the  Divine  call  actaalljr 
came,  he  resisted  it  (ver.  6)  on  the  plea  of  his  yonth.  He 
testifies,  xx.  7  sqq.,  that  the  Lord  persaaded  and  prevailed ;  be 
asserts  that,  amidst  the  sorrows  which  his  prophetic  office  broagfat 
upon  him,  he  wonld  willingly  have  restrained  the  Divine  im- 
pulse, bat  was  unable  to  do  so ;  comp.  xvii.  16  (2).  It  was  in 
virtue  of  such  assurance  that  the  call  he  had  received  was  from 
God,  that  he  condemned  the  pretensions  of  false  prophets  (ch. 
xxiii.,  comp.  ch.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  24-32).  And  as  it  was  not 
by  his  own  choice  that  any  man  was  called  to  be  a  prophet,  ao 
also  it  is  genexally  true  with  regard  to  prophetic  revelations,  that 
they  could  not  be  forced  either  by  the  prophets  themselyes  or 
by  any  others.  For  there  were  seasons  during  which  God's 
intercourse  with  His  people  by  means  of  propheUc  revelatioiis 
was  interrupted  (3),  such  interruption  bemg  among  the  special 
tokens  of  approaching  judgment.  Thus  the  word  of  the  Lord 
is  sought  in  vain,  Amos  viii.  12  ;  visions  are  in  vain  desired  of 
the  prophets,  Ezek.  vii.  26,  because  they  no  longer  receive  thom 
from  the  Lord,  Lam.  ii.  19,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  9. 

2.  That  overpowering  Divine  influence  which  Ae  prophets 
experienced,  is  sometimes  quite  indefinitely  designated  as  the 
hand  of  God  coming  upon  them,  being  strong  upon  them,  fall- 
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iDg  npon  them  (comp.  such  passages  as  Isa.  viii.  11,  Jer.  xv.  17, 
EzeL  i.  3,  Hi.  14,  22,  viii.  1,  etc.)*  The  mediam  of  the  revela- 
tion is,  however,  more  particularly  said  to  be  the  Spirit  of  God,  > 
throngh  whom  it  is,  Zecb.  vii.  12,  that  the  Lord  sends  His  1 
word  by  means  of  the  prophets.  This  Spirit  proves  itself  to  be 
Divine,  first,  by  disclosing  to  the  prophets  such  knowledge  as 
coold  come  from  God  alone.  For  while  it  is  said  to  the  false 
prophets,  Jer.  xziii.  18,  ^'  Who  has  stood  in  the  council  of  the 
Lord,  and  hath  perceived  and  heard  His  word? ''  the  saying  of 
Amos,  iii.  7,  that  the  Lord  does  nothing,  but  He  revealeth 
(oncovereth)  His  secret  to  His  servants  the  prophets,  applies  to  • 
the  true.  Hence  he  who  prophesies  is  called  the  man  of  un* 
covered  eyes,  Num.  xxiv.  4,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  a  thing 
revealed,  Dan.  x.  1.  To  lay  all  possible  stress  upon  the  objec- 
tivity of  this  word,  its  communication  is  designated  as  a  giving 
(Ezek.  ii.  8,  iii.  3),  a  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 
(Deut.  xviii.  18,  Jer.  i.  9),  etc.  But  even  this  putting  of  God's 
word  into  the  mouth  of  any  man  does  not,  if  it  stands  alone, 
constitute  a  genuine  prophet.  Even  a  Balaam,  when  overpowered 
by  Jehovah,  was  constrained  to  prophesy,  and  a  Caiaphas  to 
proclaim  truth  against  his  own  will  (John  xi.  51).  But  still 
more,  in  the  second  place,  does  the  spirit  show  itself  to  be  of 
God  to  the  true  prophet  upon  whom  it  comes,  and  whom  it  fits 
for  his  office  by  its  Bonctifying  and  strengthening  agency.  While 
God  says  to  the  ungodly,  Ps.  I.  16  sq.,  ''What  hast  thou  to  do 
to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldest  take  my  covenant 
in  thy  mouth,  seeing  thou  hatest  instruction  and  castest  my 
words  behind  thee?*'  while  the  false  prophets  show  themselves 
to  be  deceivers  by  flattering  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  people 
(3ilic.  ii.  11,  iii.  5  sqq.),  the  true  prophet  can  testify  of  him- 
self, Mic  iii.  8,  '^  I  am  full  of  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  • 
and  of  judgment,  and  of  might,  to  declare  unto  Jacob  his 
transgression,  and  to  Israel  his  sin."  On  the  manner  in  which 
the  prophetic  spirit  makes  him  upon  whom  it  comes  another 
man,  compare  the  remarks,  §  161,  on  1  Sam.  x.  6,  9. 
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3.  It  18  ID  virtae  of  sacli  spiritnal  experience  thmt  the  prophet 
knows  that  the  word  put  into  his  month  will  also  prove  itself 
to  bear  within  it  the  power  of  the  living  GodL  It  is  nutritious 
like  wheat,  while  the  word  of  the  false  prophets  is  like  chaff;  it 
works  with  irresistible  force  like  fire,  and  like  a  hammer  that 
breaks  the  rocks  in  pieces,  Jer.  xxiiL  28 ;  it  is  a  word  which 
proves  its  reality  ander  all  circumstances ;  it  shall  not  retnm  to 
the  Lford  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that  which  He  pleases,  and 
prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  He  sends  it,  Isa.  Iv.  11.  Hence 
the  prophet,  as  the  announcer  of  this  word,  is  also  the  performer 
of  Divine  acts;  he  is,  as  was  said  to  Jeremiah,  i.  10,  set  over 
nations  and  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to 
destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  to  build,  and  to  plant  (4). 

(1)  Amo6  iii.  8 :  ^  The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear! 
The  Lord  God  hath  spoken,  who  can  but  prophesy  t " 

(2)  Jer.xviLlG:  *^  I  did  not  withhold  myself  from  followbg 
Thee  as  my  shepherd.  I  have  not  desired  the  wof  ul  day  (which 
I  was  obliged  to  prophesy)  ;  Thouknowest  it :  that  which  came 
out  of  my  lips  was  before  Thy  face.*' 

(3)  Compare  the  passage  1  Sam.  iii.  1  already  quoted  (§  161). 

(4)  Compare  «^.  Jer.  xxy.  15  sqq.  (§  185),  and  many  other 
prophetic  passages  of  this  kind. 


§207. 

Psychologic  Definition  of  the  Prophetic  State  in  Ancieni  Tumi. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  mental  condition  of  the 
prophet  nuy  be  generally  defined  as  one  in  which  he  knovs 
himself  to  be  under  a  Divine  influence  entirely  distinct  from 
his  own  subjectivity,  and  for  that  very  reason  finds  himself  to  a 
certain  extent  in  a  etate  of  p<M8sivity,  This  is  also  expressed  br 
the  passive  form  of  his  appellation  K^33,  and  the  corresponding 
verbal  designations  K^  and  K2^^'7  (comp.  §  161).  Bui  haw  the^  u 
tJte  prophetic  etate  to  be  psycholofjicalljf  and  more  prtciedy  tUfinedt 
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On  this  subject  various  views  already  existed  in  ancient  times. 
The  LXX.  first  deserve  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  translate  ^"^^y 
Ka^y  etc.,  by  irpo^yifnf^j  irpo^yryrevto ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  render  Dpi?,  Dpp,  DD^,  which  in  the  Old  Testament  are  only 
used  of  false  prophets  and  heathen  soothsaying,  by  fiavrevofuu, 
fuurn^,  liavreia.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Alexandrian 
translators  were  influenced  in  their  choice  of  these  expressions 
by  the  distinction  which  existed  between  them  in  their  narrower 
use.  According  to  this,  the  fuivri^  was  the  ecstatic  utterer  of 
an  oracle,  the  irpo^Ti}^  the  sober-minded  intei*preter  of  the 
oracle  of  the  former,  as  Plato  states  in  the  chief  passage  on  this 
subject  in  the  Timctus  (ed.  Steph.  p.  71  sq.)  (1).  Thus  at 
Delphi,  the  interpreter  of  the  Pythia,  who  combined  the  sounds 
she  gave  vent  to  into  a  sentence,  was  called  irpo^nfrq^  (Herodot. 
viii.  36 ;  Plutarch,  de  defectu  orac.  cap.  51).  When,  then,  the 
Old  Testament  Nabi  is  designated  by  the  name  irpo^rri^y  he 
may  be  said  to  be  chiefly  characterized  not  as  a  predicter  (a 
meaning  belonging  indeed  also  to  irpo^nfni^^  but  as  an  exponent  | 
of  what  the  Divine  Spirit  has  imparted  tQ.him,  to  which  function  { 
it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  consciously  and  intelligently  per-  \ 
formed.  Philo's  view  of  prophecy  is  at  variance  with  this,  and 
rather  harmonizes,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  describes  the  pro- 
phetic state,  with  what  Plato  (comp.  also  PhddruSy  p.  265 ;  Jon. 
p.  534,  ed.  Steph.)  teaches  concerning  the  mantic  enthusiasm. 
It  remodels,  however,  according  to  Old  Testament  super- 
naturalism,  the  Platonic  theory,  which  regards  the  divining 
power  of  the  soul  as  immanent  in  virtue  of  its  Divine  origin. 
The  prophet  is,  according  to  Philo,  the  interpreter  {ipfifjveis)  of 
God,  who  makes  him  inwardly  perceive  what  he  is  to  speak 
(de  proem,  et  poen.  Mang.  ii.  p.  417).  This  Divine  inspiration 
is  received  by  the  prophet  in  a  state  of  exaraai^y  which  is  said 
indeed  to  be  distinctly  different  from  the  frenzy  of  madness, 
but  in  which  self-consciousness  is  nevertheless  entirely  in  abey- 
ance (comp.  especially  in  the  work,  Quis  rerum  divin.  lueres  siij 
the  passage  i.  p.  511)  :  the  vw  has  departed  to  give  place  to 
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/  the  Divine  Spirit  (for  if  the  Divine  light  is  to  rise,  the  hnman 
light  must  set).  It  is  merely  in  appearance,  says  Philo,  that 
the  prophet  Iiimself  speaks :  he  is  in  truth  passive ;  another  is 
making  use  of  his  organs  of  speech  to  announce  His  will.  How 
far  Philo  severed  the  prophetic  revelation  from  the  life  of  the 
prophet,  and  regarded  it  as  introduced  therein  vrithont  any  pre- 
disposing cause,  is  shown  particularly  by  the  dose  of  the  first 
book  de  monarehia  (2).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Philo  recog- 
nises no  specific  difference  between  prophecy  and  the  Divine 
illumination  imparted  to  every  sage.  In  both,  the  same  wvevfta 
is  working.  The  prophetic  state  is  at  last  nothing  more  in 
his  view  than  that  intuitive  sinking  of  the  ego  in  the  Divine 
which,  and  therefore  prophecy,  is  possible,  iratrrl  dtfOpirf 
aareup  (3). 

Philo*s  view  of  the  ecstatic  character  of  the  prophetic  state  j 
was  transferred  to  the  teaching  of  the  earliest  Cluistians,  Thej 
prophet,  says  Athenagoras  {TlpeafieUij  cap.  viii.),.  spake  cot* 
eKtrraaiv  r^  viv  ainol^  Xoyurft&p,  during  which  the  Divine 
Spirit  that  moved  them  used  them,  as  a  flute-player  does  his 
instrument.  In  like  manner  Justin  Martyr  declares  (Cohort 
ad  GrcBcoSf  cap.  8),  that  *^  men  could  not  by  nature  nor  by 
their  own  reflection  know  things  so  great  and  glorious,  but  only 
in  virtue  of  the  gift  which  then  descended  from  on  high  upon 
these  holy  ones ;  they  needed  no  arts  of  rhetoric,  •  •  •  •  bat 
only  to  yield  themselves  up  in  sincerity  to  the  Divine  Spirit, 
that  He,  as  a  Divine  plectrum,  descending  from  heaven,  and 
using  these  righteous  men  like  a  cither  or  lute,  might  reveal  to 
us  the  knowledge  of  Divine  and  heavenly  things.**  It  mar 
indeed  be  disputed  whether  such  rhetorical  expressions  are  to 
be  understood  of  the  ecstasy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
— ^the  ameniiay  as  TertuUian  {adv.  Mare*,  iv.  22),  from  his  Moft- 
tanist  point  of  view,  conceives  of  it.  This  subject  was  not  more 
precisely  discussed  until  it  became,  as  TertuUian  (uf.)  intimates^ 
a  matter  of  dispute  between  Montanists  and  Catholics.  The 
latter,  disgusted  with  the  ecstasy  as  presented  to  them  by  the 
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Montanist  prophets,  declared  all  convalsions  which  repressed 
the  rational  conscioasness  anworthy  of  tme  prophecy,  and  only  i 
sQitable  to  the  manticism  prodaced  by  demoniacal  powers  (4). 
Origen,  in  particular,  most  emphatically  maintains  the  tenet 
that,  daring  the  infiaence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  experienced  by  the 
prophets,  the  will  and  judgment  remain  in  their  normal  activity, 
and  that  the  removal  of  every  obscuration  of  the  understanding 
is  a  token  that  a  better  spirit  is  animating  the  soul  (de  princip. 
iii.  3,  4,  comp.  with  Horn.  vi.  on  Ezekiel).    With  this  agree  the 
declarations  of  Epiphanius  against  the  Montanists  (JSc&r.  xlviii. 
2  and  4  sqq.),  and  of  Chrysostom,  29th  Homily  on  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (5).    Jerome,  too,  frequently  speaks 
on  this  subject;  see  ProL  in  expos.  JeB.  ed.  Yallarsius,  iv.  sec.  3 ; 
prcsf.  eamm.  in  Hah.  vi.  p.  590,  etc. ;  prcsf.  comm.  in  Nah.  vi. 
p.  536.     Still  the  polemics  of  the  Fathers,  as  Tholuck  justly 
remarks  {Die  Propheten  und  ifire  Weissagnngen)^  do  not  deny 
the  existence  of  every  kind  of  ecstasy  in  the  case  of  the  organs 
of  revelation.    They  could  not  thus  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  clear  statements  of  Holy  Scripture.    They  only  reject, 
as  a  reference  to  the  words  of  Miltiades  in  Eusebius,  HisL  eccL^ 
vide  p.  17,  shows,  the  irapiKcra/rts^  the  state  in  which  the  man 
falls  into  the  oKovaio^  fiaviay  which  they  find  to  be,  as  Jerome  ; 
especially  insists,  opposed  to  the  saying  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiv. 
32,  that  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets, 
who  thus  have  prediction  in  their  power;  but  admit  that  a  Oelo^ 
fierewpurfw  takes  place  with  the  prophets  (Origenes,  m  Joliann. 
ii.  1).     Or,  to  use  the  expressions  of  Augustine,  they  reject  the 
ecstasy  as  alienatio  a  menUy  but  acknowledge  it  as  aUenatio  mentis 
a  eensibue  corporis  (6).    And  this  is  in  effect  to  regard  the 
prophetic  state  as  extraordinary  and  temporary.    Frail  human 
nature  could  not,  as  Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel, 
hb.  xi.  on  ch.  xxxv.  (vide  p.  415),  remarks,  endure  an  unin- 
terrupted state  of  revelation.     In  this  respect  we  discern  an 
essential  difference  between  the  prophets  and  Christ,  in  whom 
the  Spirit  abode  permanently  (7). 

VOL.  II.  X 
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(1)  Flato  says,  id, :  luanuci^v  a^po<TVvri  0€o^  avOpeyjrljn]  ScSoh 
/cev  ovSeU  7^/3  Svvov^  i^aTrrerat,  iiavructf^  ivOiov  xal  aKffdov:^ 
etc. ;  ivherefore  the  irpotfyqr&v  yevo^  is  given  to  the  /iavT(9  tu 
explain  and  discern  wh^t  the  fiavri^  has  spoken  in  enigmas* 

(2)  Moses,  it  is  there  said  (Mang.  ii.  p.  222),  excluded  all 
kinds  of  heathen  manticism ;  bat  in  order  that  the  innate  desire 
of  all  men  for  the  knowledge  of  the  f atnre  might  find  its  satis- 
faction, hru^aveX^  i^ainvaUo^  irpo^riTq^  O€o^opiryro^  Oeairiei  xat 
trpofpTjrevaeL,  Xeywv  fiev  olxetov  ovSiv,  ovBe  ydpj  el  Xeyet,  SvvaTcu 
tcaraXapeiv  h  ye  xareypfievo^  6v7oy;  kcCi  ivBovai&v  oaa  he  ivT}- 
y(€lTai,  Bi^Kevaerai,  KaOairep  inrofiaXKovro^  erepov.  epp/rfvek  jap 
eiaiv  oi  irpotpTJrai  deov  /cara^fptofiivov  rok  itcelvtov  opydviH^  irpii 
Si^Xtoaiv  &v  &v  e6eKri<rrj, 

(3)  Comp.  Quia  rer.  div.  hoer,  s.y  p.  510:  Kal  irairn  ie 
avBpomtp  aoreUp  6  Upo^  X0709  nrpo^relav  fiaprvpel .  .  .  #at!X^ 
Se  oi  0efu^  ep/irjvel  yeviaOai  Oeovy  &aTe  Kvploo^  pLoyBripo^  ovSeU 
iv0ov<nf,j  fwpq>  Bk  <ro^  ram  e^apyLOTreij  hrel  koX  ^jlovo^  6pyavoy 
deov  eoTLv  i^ovv,  KpoDopjevov  koX  Trkrjrrofievoi/  aopdrfo^  W  avrov. 
Hainan  yoijv  orrroa-ovf;  aviypa^^  Stxalov^j  tcareyppivov^  /ra» 
irpo^rrfTevovra^  elaifforfe,  Comp.  also  de  ereat.  ptnncipumj  ii. 
p.  368.  The  prophet,  says  Philo,  has  within  him  a  strong  ran 
for  the  clear  perception  of  that  which  is  invisible  to  the  senses, 
but  comprehensible  to  the  intellect. 

(4)  The  Clementine  Homilies,  however,  in  which  this  con- 
trast first  appears,  go  so  far  (iii.  12  sqq.)  as  to  reject  every 
transient  state  of  inspiration,  and  say  that  this  is  the  case  with 
those  only  who  are  cast  into  a  state  of  enthusiastic  frenzy  by  the 
spirit  of  disorder,  while  they  claim  for  the  true  prophet  an 
immanent  spiritual  principle  {ep^xrrov  kcli,  aewaov  TrvcS/xa). 

(5)  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  said :  rovro  yLavreto^  SSiov,  to 
i^arrf/civaiy  to  avdyKtjv  inroiiAveiv,  ro  wOelaOcu,  to  iXxeoBai,  to 
avpeaOai  &<nrep  fiaivofievov.  'O  Se  trpo^rfn^  ovx  ovrcw,  a^^ 
fjuerh  Bidi^la^  vrf<f>ovarf^  fcal  atd^povovoif^  Koraardaet^^,  koX  el^ 
&  <l>deyyeTcU',  ifyrjali/  airavTa"  cScrre  koX  irpb  t^  licfiaaem  «ftf*^ 
reOOev  yvtopi^e  tov  fiaimv  mu  top  irpo^rp^v, 

(6)  Compare  Augustine,  <uf  Simplicianumj  ii.  q.  i.;  Enarr.  in 
Ps.  Ixviii. ;  de  genesis  xii.  25.  In  the  last-named  passage  this 
ecstasy  is  thus  described :  quando  penitus  avertUur  et  abripilttr 
animi  intentio  a  Bensibua  cotporisj  tune  magia  eestasis  did  $oUt 
Tunc  omninOf  quceeunque  aint  prasaeniia  corpora^  etiam  paUnii- 
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b*is  oeulis  non  videnturj  nee  ullce  voeee  prorsus  audiuntur :  totus 
animi  eoniuitus  aut  in  eorporum  imoffin^us  est  per  spiritaUniy  aut 
in  rebus  ineorpareisy  ni«Z2a  corporis  imagine  Jiguratisj  per  intellec' 
tualem  visionem. 

(7)  Comp.  also  lib.  x.  cap.  33  (p.  394) :  ei  semper  inprophetis 
esset  sermo  Dei  et  jnge  in  pectore  eorum  haberet  hospitiumy  nun-- 
quam  tarn  crebro  Ezechiel  poneret:  et  foetus  est  sermo  domini  ad 
me  dicens.  The  anti-Montanist  definitions  were  also  embraced 
hj  the  catholic  theologjr  of  the  subsequent  centuries.  Com- 
pare, e^g.y  how  Gregory  the  Great  {Expositio  moral,  on  Joby 
ch.  ziii.)  expresses  himself  on  the  sabject :  cum  aliquid  ostenditur 
vel  auditurj  si  inteUectus  non  tribuitury  prophetia  minime  est 
Pharaoh,  e.g.  (Gen.  xli.),  and  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.),  had  visions 
of  things  to  come,  but,  being  unable  to  understand  them,  were 
no  prophets.  We  first  meet  with  a  more  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  among  the  JRabbinists  of  the  middle  agesy 
especially  Maimonides,  More  Neboch.  ii.  32  sqq.  (comp.  Gratz, 
Gesehiehte  der  Juden^  vi.  p.  370).  He  distinguishes  three  < 
Tiews  on  prophecy.  According  to  the  first  and  usual  one,  God 
of  His  own  free  choice  calls  prophets  without  regard  to  their 
subjective  qualifications,  with  the  sole  exception  that  only  a 
jost  man  can  become  a  prophet.  According  to  the  second,  the 
view  of  the  philosophers,  prophecy  is  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  nature  of  man,  depending  upon  special  talents, 
but  needing  to  be  developed  by  diligent  cultivation.  Hence  any 
one  possessing  the  requisite  talents  may  fit  himself  for  a  pro- 
phet ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  none  can  become  a  prophet 
without  cultivation,  nor  can  prophecy  appear  unexpectedly,  as 
though  one  might  attain  to  it  the  night  before.  Lastly,  the 
third  view,  which  Maimonides  designates  as  that  ^^  of  our  law," 
agrees  with  the  second  in  requiring  a  natural  talent  for  pro- 
phecy, and  especially  those  strong  imaginative  powers  which 
are  combined  with  a  particular  kind  of  cerebral  organization. 
Hence,  if  the  imaginative  faculty  is  weakened  by  human  sorrow 
or  weariness,  no  prophecy  can  be  produced.  Thus  in  this 
view  also  it  is  admitted  that  any  one  possessing  the  requisite 
qualifications  may  fit  himself  both  morally,  by  the  purification 
of  his  desires  and  affections,  and  intellectually  to  be  a  recipient 
of  the  gift  of  prophecy.  But  it  is  denied  that  prophecy  can 
be  actually  thus  produced,  as  is  shown  by  the  example  of 
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B^uch)  the  disciple  of  Jeremiah ;  on  the  contrary^  it  is  Qod 
alone  who  produces  it^  how  and  when  He  will,  in  the  individual 
thus  qualified.  The  distinction  of  degrees  of  prophecy,  subse- 
quently adopted  by  other  Rabbinists,  especially  by  Abrabanel, 
is  also  peculiar  to  Maimonides.  He  affirms  that  there  are 
eleven  (ch.  xlv.).  The  two  first,  which  form  the  preliminaiy 
stages  of  prophecy  proper,  the  endowment  with  the  Spirit 
imparted  to  the  judges,  and  the  inspiration  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
bestowed  upon  the  composers  of  the  Hagiographa ;  this  inspira- 
tion taking  place  in  the  waking  state,  and  in  one  of  full 
mental  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Divine  word  always 
comes  to  the  prophets  as  such  through  the  medium  of  the 
dream  or  vision,  by  which  God  exerts  an  Jnfluence  upon  the 
imagination  and  intelligence  of  the  prophet,  and  fills  both  with 
matter  which  he  could  not  have  attained  to  in  an  ordinary 
manner  (see  especially  cap.  38).  It  was  only  to  Moses  that 
Divine  revelation  was  vouchsafed  without  the  intervention  of 
the  imaginative  powers.  The  external  agency  of  the  senses 
ceases  during  the  prophetic  state  (cap.  41) ;  but  Maimonides  so 
little  speaks  of  a  disappearance  of  the  rational  self-conscious- 
ness, that  he,  on  the  contrary,  too  much  enhances  the  Intel- 
lectual  agency  of  the  prophet.  (The  distinction  of  the  nine 
degrees  of  prophecy  proper  is  so  unprofitable,  that  it  need  be 
no  further  noticed.) 


§208. 

Continuation :  Pliaae  of  tJiis  Subject  under  Protestant  Theology* 

The  propositions  laid  down  by  the  Fathers,  in  opposition  to 
the  Montanists,  were  repeated  by  older  Protestant  theology  (1). 
The  occurrence  of  the  ecstasy,  in  the  sense  in  which  Augustine 
defined  it,  was  admitted,  but  it  was  regarded  not  as  a  con- 
stituent element  of  prophecy,  but  only  as  a  preparation  of  the 
mind  for  the  reception  of  revelation.  The  prevailing  theory 
of  inspiration  being  applied  to  prophecy,  Protestant  theologians 
assumed,  in  the  case  of  prophets,  both  an  entire  passivity  in  the 
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reception  of  revelation,  and  a  continued  state  of  rational  con- 
scioosnesai  with  at  most  but  momentary  intermissions  (2)« 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  orthodox  notion  of  inspiration 
became  unsettled,  more  influence  over  the  form  of  their  predic- 
tions was  of  course  conceded  to  the  subjectivity  of  the  prophets. 
This  was  already  done  by  Crusius  in  his  Hypomnemata  ad 
iheologiam  propheticam^  1764,  i.,  in  which  he  submits  this  sub- 
ject to  a  thorough  investigation.  He  chiefly  insists  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  matter  of  revelation  and  the  form  under 
which  it  is  presented ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  admits  the 
intervention  of  the  free  agency  of  the  organs  of  revelation, 
which  makes  them  not  instrumenta  Dei  paativay  but  <zetivaf  as 
cvvepyoc  tov  Oeov.  With  respect,  moreover,  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  matter,  Crusius  distinguishes  between  diroicdXv^i^  in  the 
narrower  sense,  which  produces  new  knowledge  in  man  either 
by  a  creative  action  or  by  a  transformation  of  the  know- 
ledge already  existing,  and  ^an-Mr/Ao?,  the  illumination  which 
excites  and  strengthens  the  knowledge  already  existing  (p.  93 
sq.).  The  distinction  between  apostolic  and  prophetic  inspiration 
is  also  well  brought  out  by  Crusius  (p.  94  sq.).  The  inspiration 
of  the  apostles  was  uninterrupted,  and,  depending  on  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  them, 
made  them  more  like  Christ :  hence  they  did  not,  except  in 
certain  cases,  like  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  make  use  of  the  formula, 
<<  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The  repeated  use  of  this  formula,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  prophets,  shows  that  the  state  of  inspira- 
tion was  in  their  case  an  extraordinary  one.  Still,  even  in 
Crusius,  we  meet  with  no  exact  psychological  analysis  of  the 
prophetic  state ;  and  such  discussions  are  still  more  foreign  to 
the  theology  now  prevailing,  whether  supematuralistic  (3)  or 
rationalistic.  In  the  latter,  which  at  best  sees  in  the  prophets 
only  men  of  its  tendency,  any  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
prophetic  state  was  entirely  omitted.  The  visions  which  the 
prophets  affirmed  themselves  to  have  beheld,  were  either 
attributed   in  a  general  manner  to   the  poetic  garment  in 
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which  they  spontaneously  clothed  prophetic  truths,  or,  if  recog- 
nised in  a  certain  sense  as  facts,  were  referred  to  a  state  of 
violent  mental  ezcitemenL  Prophecy  in  its  stricter  significa* 
tion  was  regarded  as  out  of  the  question ;  so  that  it  was  a  con- 
siderable step  in  advance  when  De  Wette  (in  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  of  his  Introductian  to  the  Old  Testament)  declared, 
that  it  was  a  one-sided  proceeding  to  judge  these  ancient  seen 
according  to  the  spirit  of  our  times,  and  not  even  to  admit  that 
they  attempted  to  prophesy.  He  was  even  so  fair  as  to  concede 
that  the  prophets  had  genuine  presentiments  of  the  future.  The 
question  under  our  notice  received,  however,  a  powerful  im- 
petus, when  Hengstenberg  {Christohgie  des  A,  T.  1st  ed.  p. 
293  sqq.)  revived  in  all  its  rigid  one-sidedness  the  Montanist 
theory  of  prophecy  (4).  For  he  laid  down  the  proposition  (p. 
294)  that  the  prophets,  when  recipients  of  revelation,  were  in 
an  extraordinary  condition  characteristically  differing  from 
their  usual  state — in  an  ifctrraa-i^^  in  which  the  intelligent  eoit' 
sciousness  retreated^  and  Hie  spontaneity^  being  suppressed  by  a 
powerful  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirity  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  passivity.  They  were  then,  however,  truly  exalted  to  a 
higher  region  (p.  297  sq.),  because  not  only  the  intelligent  con- 
sciousness but  also  the  lower  psychical  life  retreated,  and  the^r 
were  thus  fitted  to  receive,  like  an  unsullied  mirror,  impressions 
of  Divine  truth.  In  the  case  of  heathen  seers,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  suppression  of  the  intelligent  consdousness  was 
effected  by  exciting  the  lower  portion  of  the  soul  to  contend 
against  the  higher.  (We  shall  commence  our  further  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  by  criticising  this  theory.) 

(1)  See  e.g.  Carpzov,  Introd,  V.  T.  p.  36  sq.,  and  on  what 
follows,  p.  24. 

(2)  See  also  Buddeus,  Insiitut.  theoL  dogm.  p.  82,  and  the 
almost  literally  identical  remark  of  Cotta  on  Gerhard's  Zoo,  p. 
21 ;  Vitringa,  Typus  doctrines  prophetic<Bj"p.  18.  Witsins,  in  his 
treatise  deprophetis  etprophetia  (printed  in  the  MiscelL  saer.  1% 
gives  a  somewliat  closer  investigation  of  the  questions  involved. 
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He  here  (cap.  8)  opposes  those  who  make  prophecy  the  result 
of  natural  disposition,  viz.  of  a  very  vivid  imagination  (so 
especially  Spinoza  in  the  Tract.  theoL  poUt.  p.  98  sqq.  ed. 
Gfrorer),  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  natural  foresight, 
intellectual  penetration,  etc.,  and  affirms  that  the  freeness  of 
that  Divine  grace  from  which  the  prophets  received  their 
vocation  was  unrestricted,  and  least  of  all  confined  to  elevated 
minds.  The  revelatio  prophetica  itself  is  on  the  one  hand  «ifn- 
pUx^  solo  interne  spirittu  inatinctu  peracta^  on  the  other  tym- 
boliea  (cap.  3,  §  1) ;  the  latter  being  occasioned  partly  by  the 
external  senses,  partly  by  the  imagination  (§  3).  Ip  the  latter 
case,  spirituB  aniniales  per  voluntatem  Dei  ita  agitantur  in  eerebro 
et  cerebrum  eo  modo  ajfficiunty  quo  modo  externa  objecta  illud 
commovissentj  which  may  take  place  both  in  the  waking  and 
sleeping  states.  The  ecstasy  is  reckoned  among  these,  and 
defined  (cap.  4,  §  1)  as  tanta  mentis  alienatioy  ut^  cessantibus 
extemorwm  sensuum  functionibusy  ipsa  eorum  guce  in  corpore 
gerufUur  prorsus  ignara^  iota  vehementibus  Jueisque  cogitatiani' 
bus  occupata  sit, 

(3)  Supernaturalism  occupies  itself  with  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy chiefly  for  the  sake  of  making  use  of  the  evidence  of 
prophecy  in  the  apologetic  interest. 

(4)  In  the  2d  ed.  iil  2,  p.  158  sqq.,  the  earlier  view  is 
essentially  modified. 


§209. 

Continuation :  Continuity  and  Elevation  of  tJiS  Individual  Life 

in  the  Prophetic  State, 

In  Hengstenberg's  former  theory,  truth  and  error  were 
blended.  It  is  true  that  in  prophecy  states  do  occur  in  which 
the  individual  life  b  subjugated  by  the  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  but  it  is  not  true  that  these  coincide  with  the  state  of 
prophetic  revelation,  nay,  that  they  are  even  essential  thereto. 
The  states  of  ecstasy  which  took  place  at  the  school  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Ramah,  one  of  which  is  described  I  Sam.  xix.  24  (1), 
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have  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  historical  section  (§  162). 
It  may  be  that  the  designation  of  the  prophets  as  mad  (D^S^ro), 
recurring  in  different  passages  (2  Kings  ix.  11 ;  Hos.  ix.  7 ; 
Jer.  xxix.  26),  referred  not  merely  to  the  matter  of  their  ad- 
dresses, but  to  some  such  state  (2).  Still  such  phenomena 
cannot  be  regarded  as  normal  in  prophecy,  as  is  shown  even  by 
the  passages  to  which  Hengstenberg  chiefly  appeals,  and  which 
plainly  show  that  self-consciousness  and  spontaneity  did  not  dis- 
appear during  the  reception  of  revelation ;  that  the  prophets 
were  indeed  at  this  moment  determined  objectively  by  the 
Divine  word  which  came  to  them,  but  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  self-consciousness  were  conscious  of  this  objeo> 
tive  determination,  and  were  capable  of  free  choice  with  respect 
to  the  Divine  call  addressed  to  them.  In  short,  they  were  in  a 
state  of  passive  receptivity.  Thus  Isaiah,  in  his  initiatoiy 
vision,  which  he  describes  ch.  vL,  b  indeed  conscious  that  he  is 
a  sinful  man;  he  is  also  conscious  that  his  iniquity  is  taken 
away  and  his  sin  purged,  and  declares  himself  ready  in  conse- 
quence to  undertake  the  Divine  commission.  Jeremiah,  too, 
in  his  inaugural  vision,  ch.  i.,  was  conscious  of  his  own  nonage 
and  weakness  (ver.  6) ;  and  if  he  did  not  resist  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  the  Divine  call,  nor  refuse  to  fulfil,  even  amidst 
contempt  and  persecution,  the  vocation  imposed  upon  him,  this 
yielding  on  his  part,  however  hard  God  might  have  made  it  to 
him  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  still  rested  in  its  deepest  reasons 
upon  a  moral  determination  (3).  It  is  true  that  Ezekiel,  when 
he  received  the  vision,  ch,  i.,  fell  down  overpowered  by  the 
sight  (ver.  28),  bat  he  had  to  stand  up  again,  ii.  1  sqq^  to 
receive  the  revelation,  and  that  (ver.  2)  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  who  entered  into  him ;  and  he  then,  evidently  with  com* 
plete  consciousness,  received  the  Divine  word.  It  is  true  also 
that  Daniel  sank  down  stunned  in  consequence  of  a  vision 
(z.  8-10),  but  he  did  not  receive  the  revelation  till  he  had 
recovered  himself  (comp.  also  Bev.  i.  17).  The  continuity  of 
aelf-consciouaneas  presupposes  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
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revelations  thej  received  in  these  visions  remained  with  the 
prophets,  and  that  they  themselves,  and  not  others,  described 
what  they  had  seen  (so  e.g.  Zeeh.  i.  sqq.).  It  is  this  circum- 
stance, to  mention  it  in  passing,  which  makes  so  decided  a  dis- 
tinction between  prophecy  and  those  psychical  phenomena  with 
which  it  has  been  so  often  compared,  viz.  somnambulism  and 
the  higher  grades  of  mantic  ecstasy,  snch  e.g.  as  still  occur  in 
Shamanism  (4),  when  there  is  upon  awakening  no  remembrance 
of  what  has  been  uttered.  Besides,  whatever  harm  the  visionary 
state  may  do  to  the  physical  life  in  the  case  even  of  true  pro- 
phets, as  Daniel  e.g.  says,  viii.  27,  that  he  was  sick  several 
days  in  consequence  of  a  vision,  this  cannot  be  designated 
as  a  suppression  of  the  individual  life.  On  the  contrary, 
the  prophet  felt  himself  inwardly  elevated.  Isaiah  (ch.  viii. 
11  sqq.),  when  under  the  pressure  of  the  Divine  hand  (n|?Tn 
*T«n^  by  which  the  visionary  state  is  intended),  knew  himself  to 
be  under  Divine  instruction,  which  no  longer  suffered  him  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  the  multitude ;  Jeremiah,  though  he  feared, 
naturally  speaking,  to  fail  before  his  enemies,  yet  knew  that  he 
should  prevail  over  them  all  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  i.  19, 
XV.  20,  xz.  11 ;  comp.  Hab.  iii.  19,  etc.  (5).  In  thus  showing, 
however,  that  the  individual  life  is  not  obliterated  but  enhanced 
in  the  prophetic  state,  we  have  still  left  the  question,  what  the 
psychical  farm  of  prophecy  properly  isy  without  an  answer. 

(1)  According  to  1  Sam.  xix.  24,  Saul,  when  seized  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  school  of  the  prophets,  stripped  off  his 
dothes  also  (KVi  Dl,  therefore  like  the  prophets),  and  prophesied, 
and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night, — a  circum- 
stance which  recalls  to  mind  the  Delphian  Fythia,  who  in  her 
ecstasy  stripped  herself  of  her  garments. 

(2)  This  climax  of  the  ecstatic  state,  in  which  self-conscious- 
ness disappears,  seems  to  belong  especially  to  the  older  times  of 
the  prophethood  (§  162,  with  note  5). 

(3)  Thus  too  does  Amos,  who  lays  such  special  stress  upon 
the  Divine  initiative,  refer  the  prophetic  vocation,  iiL  3,  to  an 
agreement  between  God  and  the  prophet. 
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(4)  We  are  acquainted  with  the  latter  especially  from  the 
travels  of  Herr.  ▼•  Matjoschkiii ;  comp.  e^.  Tholack,  iL  p. 
8  sqq. 

(5)  According  to  ELab.  iiL  19»  the  prophet  walks  trinm- 
phantly  npon  the  high  places  on  which  God  has  placed  him. 
Comp.  also  1  Sam.  z.  6,  9,  and  what  was  stated,  §  161,  on  the 
ethical  influence  of  the  prophetic  spirit. 


§210. 

Continuation :  Proplucy  an  Inward  Intuitioiu 

Those  who  endeavoor  to  explain  the  prophetic  state  in  t 
natural  and  psychologic  manner,  are  accostomed  to  regard 
it  as  produced  by  a  considerable  excitement  and  exaltation 
of  the  emotions.  This  is  so  far  correct,  that  this  state  is 
preceded  by  one  of  strong  excitement  of  the  feelings;  nay, 
that  the  latter  may  often  be  intentionally  produced  as  a  pre> 
paration  for  the  former,  for  which*"  purpose  music  is  especially 
employed,  2  Kings  iii.  15  (1).  To  this  may  also  be  referred 
the  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Hengstenberg  {Chrutohgie^ 
2d  ed.  iii.  2,  p.  163),  that  die  prophets  sometimes  (comp. 
Ezek.  L  3,  Dan.  x.  4)  received  their  visions  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  because  the  murmur  of  the  waters  could  not  but  assist 
in  producing  in  them  the  desired  state  of  mind.  But  thit 
feeling  constitutes  the  essential  form  of  the  prophetic  stat^  is 
refuted,  as  Bruno  Bauer  justly  remarks  {Die  Religion  dee  Alien 
TeelamenUj  iL  p.  306),  by  the  fact  that  in  feeling,  the  matter 
felt  is  not  yet  separated  from  the  subjective  spirit,  while  the 
matter  upon  which  the  prophetic  spirit  operates  is  objectivdy 
given  outside  itself.  Undoubtedly  the  prophets  were  often  in 
a  state  of  excited  feeling  at  the  times  when  they  uttered  their 
predictions,  and  did  not,  as  merely  mechanical  instruments  of 
the  inspiring  Spirit,  comport  themselves  in  an  utterly  unia- 
terested  manner  with  respect  to  their  prophecies.  They  were 
stirred  by  fear  and  hope,  filled  with  sorrow  and  joy,  and  this  as 
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intenselj  as  if  the  matter  thejr  predicted  were  the  subject  of 
their  own  experience.  Bat  that  in  such  cases  the  frame  of 
mind  was  of  secondary  importance,  that  it  was  produced  by  the 
objective  influence  of  the  Divine.  Spirit,  is  evident  especially 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  feeling  natural  to  the  prophet 
was  frequently  exchanged  for  just  its  opposite.  Thus  the 
emotion  natural  to  a  prophet  when  announcing  judgments 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country  is  evidently  that  of  joy. 
Nevertheless  passages  are  found  in  which  the  prophet  is  so 
carried  away  by  his  own  vivid  realization  of  the  woes  which  he 
announces,  as  to  be  full  of  sorrow  and  lamentation.  Comp.  the 
prophecy  concerning  Moab,  Isa.  xvi.  9-11  (2),  and  that  con- 
cerning Babylon,  xxi.  1-10,  where  this  state  of  mind  is  very 
distinctly  portrayed.  In  the  vision,  which  is  described  ver.  2 
as  a  grievous  one,  the  prophet  beholds  the  Medo-Persian  hosts 
advancing  against  Babylon,  and  is  immediately  plunged  into 
the  gloom  in  which  Babylon  is  sinking.  His  natural  feeling 
as  an  Israelite  would  have  been  one  of  joy  at  the  deliverance 
of  his  people,  to  whose  sorrows  an  end  was  thus  appointed ;  yet 
the  revelation  he  has  received  has  so  overpowering  an  effect 
upon  his  feelings,  that  he  feels  the  sorrows  about  to  fall  upon 
Babylon  just  as  though  they  were  liis  own,  ver.  3  sq.  (3).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  feeling  natural  to  the  prophet  must  exercise 
no  influence  upon  his  predictions;  comp.  e^*  Jer.  xvii.  16 
(§  206,  note  2).  Even  when  the  prophet  knows  himself  to  be 
the  bearer  of  the  Divine  wrath,  even  such  a  message  from  God 
must  be  relished  by  him,  see  Ezek.  iii.  1  sqq.  compared  with 
ii.  10,  iii.  14,  Bev.  x.  9  sq.,  and  received  within  him  to  become 
his  joy  and  delight. 

The  psychical  form  of  prophecy  is  rather  that  of  an  inward 
intuition^  taking  the  word  in  its  wider  signification.  It  belongs 
to  external  perception  that  the  subject  is  aware  that  the  object 
is  directly  given,  and  not  produced  by  his  own  agency ;  and  this 
is  just  what  the  prophets  affirm  with  respect  to  their  prophecies. 
Hence  the  prophets  designate  themselves  as  sters^  HKh,  which, 
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according  to  1  Sam.  iz«  9,  was  the  former  costomarj  appella- 
tion of  prophets,  and  more  frequently  nth.  See  Isa.  xzx.  10, 
and  many  other  passages,  especially  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 
Often  as  the  attempt  has  been  made,  no  decided  difference  can 
be  shown  between  the  expressions  ntn  and  ntn,  so  far  as  they 
are  used  to  designate  the  prophetic  perception  (4).  ntn,  which  in 
Hebrew  though  not  in  Chaldee  belongs  rather  to  poetic  diction, 
is  nsed  as  a  somewhat  more  solemn  expression ;  mtn,  |f^,  and 
especially  |ftn,  are  the  frequently  recurring  appellations  of  the 
revelations  imparted  to  the  prophets.  Sometimes  this  inward 
perception  of  the  prophets  is  also  designated  a  hearingy  e^. 
Num.  xxiv.  4,  16,  Isa.  xxi.  10  (5),  xxviii.  22,  with  which  com* 
pare  also  v.  9,  xxii.  14.  In  1.  4,  on  the  contrary,  the  words, 
"  He  wakeneth  morning  by  morning.  He  wakeneth  mine  ear  to 
hear  as  the  instructed  "  (i.e.  takes  me  to  His  school),  refer  not  so 
much  to  the  reception  of  revealed  knowledge  as  to  the  liOnTs 
supplying  His  servant  with  grace  to  walk  with  patient  obedi- 
ence in  the  path  prescribed  to  him.  The  prophets,  however, 
chiefly  choose  the  expression  to  see,  even  when  it  is  a  mere  form 
of  speech,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  became  directly  con- 
scious of  the  God-given  matter  (6) ;  see  e^.  Amos  i.  1  (7),  1st. 
ii.  1,  Hab.  i.  1,  and  especially  ii.  1  (see  below).  There  is  9\bo 
a  reference  to  this  form  of  prophecy  in  the  designations  of  Q^D^, 
XS^&iOy  ue.  spies,  or  C3^Db^^  watchmen,  though  the  latter  name  hu 
also  a  wider  signification  (§  162).  As  the  watchman  upon  the 
tower  keeps  a  look-out  for  anything  that  may  appear  in  the 
distance,  and  when  he  sees  danger  approaching  sounds  his  horn, 
so  do  the  prophets  behold  the  events  dawning  upon  the  distant 
horizon  of  time,  that  by  announcing  them  they  may  warn  or 
comfort  the  people,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  future ;  see  Jer.  vu 
17  (8),  Amos  iii.  6,  Isa.  lii.  8,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2  sqq.  Hence, 
too,  they  are  called,  Isa.  xxix.  10,  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Specially  instructive  in  this  respect  is  the  passage  Hab.  iL  1. 
The  prophet's  mind  is  agitated  by  the  conflict  with  doubt,  he  is 
longing  for  light  upon  the  enigmas  of  time,  and  exclaims:  ^I 
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will  stand  upon  my  watch,  and  set  me  npon  the  tower,  and  will 
watch  to  see  what  He  will  say  within  me,  and  what  I  bring 
back  npon  my  reproof."  This  passage  may  be  taken  literally 
(as  by  Hitzig),  viz.  as  saying  that  the  prophet  sought  a  solitary 
place,  where,  directing  his  glance  towards  heaven  and  his  col- 
lected spirit  to  God,  he  looked  for  revelation.  Probably,  how- 
ever, this  prophetic  saying  is  to  be  spiritually  understood,  as  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  the  similar  passage,  Isa.  xxL  6,  8. 
The  latter  passage  is  also  worthy  of  note,  for  the  distinction  it 
makes  between  the  seeing  spirit  of  the  prophet  and  his  ordinary 
subjectivity,  which  sets  another  as  watchman  upon  the  tower, 
to  declare  what  the  Lord  causes  him  to  see,  and  what  is  to  be 
announced  to  the  people.  In  ver.  11  sq.  of  the  same  chapter, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prophet  himself  reappears  as  watchman. 
What  the  prophet  now  perceives  is  a  njnj  na^  (word  of  the 
Lord),  a  rrtrr  DK3  (which  expression  represents  the  mysterious 
nature  of  the  inwardly  perceived  Divine  voice),  a  Kto  (a  lofty 
or  eminent  saying)  (9),  etc.  Such  toords  of  revelation  fall, 
according  to  what  was  remarked  above,  under  the  notion  of  the 
I^Tn  in  its  wider  sense.  When,  however,  the  image  awakened  by 
the  revelation  appears  in  a  plastic  form  before  the  mind  of  the 
prophet,  a  vision  in  the  stricter  sense  takes  place,  and  this  is  of 
a  symbolical  character,  the  matter  of  the  prophecy  being  re- 
flected in  the  imagination  of  the  prophet  (10).  With  respect 
to  visionary  symbolism^  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
individual  prophets.  In  some,  especially  the  more  ancient,  it  is 
simple,  and  therefore  for  the  most  part  easily  understood,  e.g. 
the  visions  of  Amos,  ch.  vii.  sqq.  (11)-  In  Ezekiel,  Zechariah, 
and  Daniel,  on  the  contrary,  the  symbolism  is  more  complicated ; 
and  cases  occur  in  which  the  prophet  himself  does  not  under- 
stand the  images  he  beholds,  and  requests  an  explanation  of 
them  (Zech.  iv.  4,  Dan.  viii.  15).  The  prophets  are,  moreover, 
frequently  required  to  impress  the  matter  of  the  Divine  mes- 
sages by  symbolical  actions.  In  many  of  these  cases,  however 
(especially  in  Ezekiel),  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  action 
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reallj  took  place  externally,  as  tjg.  Isa.  xx«  2,  or  whether  it 
belongs  merely  to  the  vision  (12). 

(1)  According  to  2  Kings  iiL  15,  Elisha,  to  bring  himsdf 
into  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  the  reception  of  revelatioo, 
sends  for  a  minstrel,  and  while  he  is  tonching  the  strings  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  comes  npon  the  prophet  Comp.  also  §  162 
and  note  7  in  the  historical  section. 

(2)  Isa.  xvi.  9—11,  the  prophet  laments,  as  if  he  were  himself 
a  Moabite,  over  the  desolation  of  the  land  of  Moab ;  his  heart 
sounds  like  a  harp  for  the  affliction  which  he  has  to  proclaim. 

(3)  Isa.  xxi.  3  sq. :  ^  My  loins  are  filled  with  pain :  pangs 
have  taken  hold  of  me,  as  the  pangs  of  a  woman  that  travaileth : 
I  was  bowed  at  the  hearing  of  it ;  I  was  dbmayed  at  the  saying 
of  it :  my  heart  panted,  fearfnlness  affrighted  me :  the  night  of 
my  pleasmres  hath  He  tnmed  into  fear  to  me." 

(4)  Not  even  by  the  distinction  maintained  by  VltringSi  that 
ntn  is  the  general  expression,  while  nrn,  on  the  contrary,  more 
demotes  the  ecstatic  seeing. 

(5)  Isa.  xxi.  10 :  ^'  That  which  I  have  heard  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  have  I  declared  unto  you.'* 

(6)  Which  Augustine,  dt  genesij  xii.  25,  calls  in  the  above- 
quoted  passage  the  intelUctualia  visiOf  in  distinction  from  the 
spiritalis. 

(7)  Amos  i.  1 :  '^  The  words  of  Amos,  .  .  •  which  he  Mir.** 

(8)  Jer.  vi.  17:  ^'  I  have  set  watchmen  over  you,  Hearken  to 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet." 

(9)  It  is  qnite  a  mistake,  and  by  no  means  follows  from  the 
play  upon  the  word,  Jer.  xxiiL  83  sqq.,  to  say  that  the  word 
H}n  in  the  titles  of  the  prophecies  means,  as  Hengstenberg  tries 
to  prove  (ChrUtologief  ii.  sec.  3,  p.  337  sqq.),  "  burden,'*  and 
introduces  only  threatening  addresses.  The  passage  Lam. 
ii.  14,  where  the  sayings  of  the  false  prophets  who  flattered 
the  people  are  called  t^^  ^^^j  is  decisive  against  this  view, 
notwithstanding  the  turn  which  Hengstenberg  manages  to  give 
it.  There  is  in  the  expression  Kto  (properly  that  which  is 
raised  above)  a  certain  emphasis,  and  this  circumstance  ex* 
plains  why  it  is  so  often  applied  to  addresses  which  pronooDce 
penalties. 
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(10)  There  is,  as  Tholuck  justly  remarks  {id.  p.  54),  do  dis- 
tinction of  degree  and  time  between  the  two  forms  of  revelation, 
viz.  those  of  word  and  image;  it  is  rather  the  individual 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  prophet  which  here  seems  to  exert  its 
inflaence. 

(11)  Amos  vii.,  the  devonring  locusts  and  the  consuming  fire, 
as  images  of  the  Divine  judgments,  the  plumb-line  laid  to  the 
wall  as  symbolical  of  the  dealings  of  the  Divine  justice;  ch.  viii., 
the  basket  of  ripe  fruit  as  an  image  of  the  nation  ripe  for 
judgment. 

(12)  There  is  scarcely  a  point  in  prophetic  theology  concern- 
ing which  theologians  so  greatly  differ.  Comp.  the  marriage 
of  Hosea,  which  Hengstenberg  affirms  to  be  a  purely  visionary 
occurrence.  No  general  principle  can  be  laid  down  by  which 
to  determine  how  far  such  actions  pertain  to  the  province  of 
the  external  or  the  internal.  (Comp.  Tholuck,  id.  p.  60;  Bleek, 
Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.  p.  426.) 

§211. 

77ie  Prophetic  Slate  illustrated  by  Analogies  in  the  Ordinary  Life 
of  the  Spirit :  Dreams^  Communion  toith  God  in  Prayer. 

If  we  seek  for  analogous  occurrences  in  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  human  spirit,  to  cast  some  light  on  the  nature  of  prophetic 
sight  or  perception,  the  first  which  seems  to  offer  itself  for 
coaiparison  is  the  vivid  dream,  in  which  the  self -consciousness 
which  had  withdrawn  during  sleep  again  dawns  and  thus  fastens 
in  the  memory  the  images  seen  in  the  dreams.  That  the  Old 
Testament  does  not  exclude  the  dream  (1)  as  a  medium  of 
revelation,  was  shown  §  66,  where,  however,  it  was  also  remarked 
that  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of  dream-revelations  almost 
solely  in  the  cases  of  such  as  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  organs 
of  revelation.  In  Jer.  xxiii.  25,  comp.  with  Deut.  xiii.  2  sqq., 
and  Zech.  x.  2  sqq.,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  token  of  the  false  pro- 
phets that  they  chiefly  appealed  to  dreams;  and  Jeremiah 
opposes  to  these  the  revelations  imparted  to  himself,  xxiii.  28 
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(see  §  66,  note  3)  Hence  it  is  all  the  less  probable  that  in 
the  difficult  and  ambiguoos  passage  xxxi.  26  he  is  himself,  as 
many  suppose,  referring  to  a  revelation  by  means  of  a  dream. 
Nor  are  the  night  visions  of  Zechariah,  ch.  i.*vi.,  to  be  regarded 
as  ordinary  dreams.  Gh.  iv.  1,  which  tells  as  that  the  prophet 
was  awakened  for  the  reception  of  the  vision  (2),  shows  that 
his  visionary  state  was  not  one  of  dreaming.  In  Daniel  (vii.  1), 
the  revelation  advances  from  the  dream  to  the  higher  vision. 
The  reason  why  only  a  subordinate  importance  is  attributed  to 
dreams,  is  easy  to  perceive.  Although  sleep,  by  reason  of  its 
withdrawal  of  a  man  from  the  external  world,  seems  specially 
favourable  for  the  intercourse  of  the  Divine  with  the  human 
spirit ;  still,  on  the  other  band,  a  man  in  this  condition  is  not 
duly  capable  of  distinguishing  between  what  proceeds  from  his 
own  heart  (37  |)rn,  Jer.  xxiii.  16)  and  Divine  inspiration.  The 
Divine  word,  on  the  contrary,  must  come  to  the  prophets  in  snch 
a  manner  as  to  leave  them  in  no  kind  of  doubt  that  it  is  sncb. 
It  is  true  that  among  the  conditions  with  which  the  vision  is 
combined  there  is  found  also  a  8leq>y  which  outwardly  appears 
to  be  a  state  of  deep  insensibility,  »^QT!?>  ^1?9  Dan.  viii.  18, 
X.  9.  The  seer  sinks  down,  his  external  eyes  closed,  while  his 
internal  eyes  are  opened.  Num.  xxiv.  4,  15.  The  visionary 
state  is  sometimes  enhanced  even  to  rapture,  Ezek.  viii.  1-^ 
xi.  1.  There  is  a  rapture  described  by  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  xil.  2-4, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Delitzsch  (Biblische  Psychologies  2d 
ed.  p.  285),  touches  the  boundaries  of  life  and  death,  L».  of 
the  separation  of  soul  and  body  (3).  But  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  we  must  evidently  conceive  of  the  state  in  which 
the  prophet  receives  a  revelation  as  merely  one  of  profound 
self-introversion  and  eollectedness  of  mind  in  a  state  of  perfect 
wakefulness.  This  prophetic  state  is  most  nearly  related  to 
communion  vnth  God  in  prat/er.  It  should  be  carefully  noted 
that  the  same  expression  which  is  generally  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  the  hearing  of  prayer,  viz.  that  God  ansxcers^  ^9?) 
is  also  frequently  applied  to  prophetic  revelation  {e,g.  in  Mic 
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iiL  7|  Hab.  ii.  1  sq.,  Jer.  xxiii.  35,  and  other  passages).  When 
saddenly,  at  once,  and  with  full  certainty,  the  conviction  of  the 
Divine  audience  enters  the  soul  of  the  petitioner  as  an  inwardly 
perceived  answer  (4),  such  a  conviction  is  entirely  analogous  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  word  of  God  came  to  the  prophets ; 
and  hence  we  find  that  many  supplicatory  psalms  conclude  in  a 
strain  quite  prophetic.  And  as  the  Divine  answer  presupposes 
a  request  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner,  so  also  do  we  find 
the  prophets  in  certain  cases  bringing  before  God  in  prayer  the 
matters  concerning  which  they  desire  Divine  revelation  (Jer. 
xxxii.  16,  xliL  4,  Hab.  i.,  Dan.  is.  4  sqq.) ;  nay,  in  Jer.  xxxiii. 
2,  calling  upon  God  is  the  presupposed  condition  of  obtaining 
revelation :  '^  CaU  unto  me,  and  I  will  answer  thee,  and  show 
thee  great  and  hidden  things  which  thou  knowest  not.**  This 
point  is  particularly  fitted  to  bring  to  light  the  ethical  character 
of  the  prophet's  relation  to  God.  It  is  true  that  the  God  whose 
Spirit  so  pervades  all  things  that  every  word  uttered  by  a 
human  tongue  is  before  Him  (Ps.  cxxxix.  4,  7),  may,  according 
to  Holy  Scripture,  constrain  even  a  Balaam  to  predict  blessings 
to  Israel,  reveal  the  future  in  dreams  to  a  Nebuchadnezzar, 
employ  (Ezek.  zxi.  26  sq.)  even  forms  of  heathen  manticism  for 
His  own  purposes,  and  so  direct  the  words  of  a  Caiaphas,  John 
xL  51,  as  to  make  him  prophesy  without  his  own  knowledge  or 
wilL  But  certain  as  it  is  that  there  is,  as  the  examples  just 
adduced  show,  a  Divine  influence  in  virtue  of  which  a  man 
must  either  say  what  he  desires  not  to  say,  or  voluntarily  utter 
that  to  which  a  Divine  meaning  neither  known  nor  intended  by 
himself  is  imparted,  still  this  does  not  justify  us  in  ignoring  the 
subjective  medium  of  revelation  furnished  by  the  true  prophets. 
For  in  the  ease  of  these  organs  of  Divine  revelation,  properly 
so  called,  their  self*snrrender  and  their  own  acquiescence  in  the 
Divine  counsels  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  messengers  (5) 
corresponded,  as  has  been  already  remarked  (§  209),  with  the 
Divine  choice  and  calling.  Thus  there  arose  an  understanding, 
a  mutual  intercourse  between  God  and  the  prophet,  in  which 
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the  latter  gave  his  whole  beings  with  its  special  qualifications, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  office,  and  lived  his  whole  life  with 
reference  thereto.  Whatever  the  prophet  learned,  experienced, 
or  observed,  all  that  he  feared  or  hoped,  all  concerning  which 
he  needed  counsel  or  information,  nay,  even  the  external 
events  which  concerned  him  personally,  see  e.g.  Hos.  i.,  EzeL 
3cxiv.  18  sqq.,  offered  so  many  points  of  connection  by  which 
the  Divine  word  might  reach  him,  and  that  word  clothed  itself 
in  forms  which  had  a  relation  to  the  idiosyncrasy  and  experience 
of  the  prophet,  and  was  reported  by  him  according  to  his 
individual  rhetorical  or  literary  powers.  This  word  of  God 
was,  however,  by  no  means  produced^  through  any  kind  of  moral 
or  intellectual  motive,  from  the  matter  of  the  prophet*8  subjec- 
tivity. ^A  man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given  him 
from  heaven,''  is  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets 
(John  iii.  27).  An  answer  to  prayer  cannot  be  manufactured, 
but  depends  upon  whether  God  will  permit  Himself  to  be  met 
with  or  not  (Isa.  Iv.  6,  Ps.  xxxii.  6,  etc.) ;  nay,  there  are  even 
seasons  when  heaven  seems  closed  against  the  ¥rrestling  in 
prayer  of  God's  servants,  and  a  prophet,  too,  might  indeed  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  reception  of  a  revelation,  but  could  neither 
extort  one  nor  prescribe  its  matter*  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  prophets  often  bad  to  wait  till  they  received  the  Divine 
communications,  see  Isa.  xxi.  8,  Jer.  xlii.  7  in  its  connectioB 
with  ver.  4 ;  and  that  there  were  times  (as  remarked,  §  206)  in 
which  such  communications  entirely  ceased.  The  last-named 
point  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  very  doubtful  standing  of  the 
natural  explanation  of  the  prophetic  state.  Hecker  the  phyno- 
legist  {Ueber  Visionenj  1848,  p.  11, 13)  b  of  opinion  that  any 
vivid  conception,  whether  true  or  imaginary,  may,  by  reason  of 
continued  nervous  excitement,  be  transformed  into  a  vision  so 
soon  as  it  has  attained  the  requisite  fervour,  and  that  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  sublimest  ideas  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
religions  of  all  nations.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  t^ 
there  was  no  lack  either  of  sublime  ideas  or  '^ fervour"  m  the 
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days  described  Lam.  ii.  9,  Ps«  Ixxiv.  9,  etc^i  and  in  the  times 
of  the  Maccabees  (comp.  §  192),  and  yet  propheqr  was  then 
silent  (6). 

(1)  Prophetic  significance  was,  even  fn-  all  heathen  anti- 
quity, attributed  to  dreams,  upon  the  assumption  that  when 
the  voluntary  self-determination  of  man  ceases,  the  Divine 
influence  begins  to  operate  upon  bis  soul.  If,  during  sleep, 
when  that  by  which  the  inner  life  of  man  is  governed  and  de- 
termined acts  most  unrestrainedly,  the  communion  of  the  saints 
with  God  takes  place  in  full  efficacy  (comp.  especially  Ps.  xvi. 
7),  the  soul  will  also,  when  in  this  condition,  be  in  a  state  of 
special  recipiency  for  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (Job 
xxxiii.  14  sqq.). 

(2)  Zech.  iv.  1 :  ^*  As  a  man  that  is  wakened  out  of  his  sleep.'' 
^  The  weakness  of  human  nature,"  says  Hengstenbei^  in  his 
just  remarks  on  this  passage  {Chriatohgiey  ii.  sec.  3,  p.  290), 
^had  asserted  in  his  case  its  incapacity  to  maintain  for  any 
lengthened  period  the  contemplation  of  the  super-sensuous" 
(comp.  Luke  iz.  32)* 

(3)  A  comparison  of  such  visions  with  the  phenomena  of 
magnetic  somnambulism  is  obvious;  but  the  greater  the  ex- 
ternal resemblance,  the  less  must  the  essential  difference  between 
them,  already  alluded  to  §  209,  be  overlooked,  viz.  that  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  prophet  is  never  lost  in  the  vision; 
and  that  by  virtue  of  this  continuity  of  self -consciousness  the 
state  of  revelation  enters  into  active  connection  with  the  ordi- 
nary mental  state  of  the  prophet,  and  exercises  a  decided  and 
lasting  influence  thereon.  Comp.  Enuemoser,  der  Magnetwnus 
im  Verhdltnist  zur  Nalur  und  Religion^  pp.  91  and  241.  In 
the  latter  passage  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  prophetic 
with  other  psychical  phenomena  are  summed  up  in  the  words, 
^  Divine  prophetic  inspiration,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it 
may  be  critically  regarded,  is  a  unique  phenomenon.''  Visions 
of  the  higher  grade  are,  moreover,  by  no  means  frequent  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

(4)  Comp.  e.g.  Ps.  xx.  7  :  ^  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  saveth 
His  anointed." 

(5)  The  ethic  element  in  prophecy  is  maintained,  though 
with  one-sided  prominence,  against  Hengstenberg  and  Hof- 
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mann  by  Dusterdieck,  de  rei  prophetiecB  in  F.  T.  quum  uniterM 
turn  messiancB  natura  ethicCj  1852. 

(6)  The  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  before  its  destrpction  by 
the  Bomans,  well  showed  what  kind  of  prophets  natural  fer- 
vour is  capable  of  breeding,  §  192,  note  10.  It  is  only  by 
acknowledging  revelation  as  a  spontaneous  and  actual  relation 
into  which  God  has  entered  with  the  world,  that  such  re- 
velationless  periods  can  be  possibly  underetood. 


§212. 

CofUinualion :  The  Conceptions  of  Genius  and  tite  Natural 

Powers  of  Dwination. 

In  explaining  Old  Testament  prophecy,  the  attempt  has 
often  been  made  to  refer  it  to  prophetic  powers  inherent  in  the 
human  mind,  and  manifesting  themselves  also  in  the  emcep- 
tions  of  genviSj  whether  of  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  hero,  etc., 
when — "  at  one  time  after  long  reflection  and  by  gradual 
development,  at  another  at  once  and  apparently  without  pre- 
paration— some  great  thought  comes  before  his  soul  with 
such  vividness  and  power  that  in  this  moment  of  conception 
his  creative  mind  already  bears  within  it,  in  its  fully  com- 
pleted state,  the  work  on  which  he  may  perhaps  still  have  to 
labour  for  years."  (It  is  thus  that  E.  Graf  expresses  himself 
concerning  the  several  revelations  of  God,  in  the  Siudieik 
und  Kriiikeny  1859,  No.  2,  p.  272.  Comp.  also  Rothe,  s^ 
Dogniatiky  1st  ed.  p.  71,  2d  ed.  p.  70.)  In  particular  has  a 
divining  power^  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  and  producing 
actual  prophecy  outside  the  province  of  scriptural  revelation, 
been  spoken  of.  This  has  been  done  especially  by  E.  v.  Lasanls, 
in  his  work  Die  propheiische  Kraft  der  menschlichen  Seeli  in 
IHchtem  und  Denkem^  1858  (1) ;  while  Hamann  had  alieadv 
ventured  to  declare,  *^  We  are  all  capable  of  being  prophets.** 
For  this  theory  a  certain  amount  of  truth  must  be  admow- 
ledged,  even  from  a  scriptural  standpoint ;  for  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  (as  was  showD,  §  65)  refers  all  intellectual  endowment  to 
a  Divine  spiritual  iuflaence  on  the  mind.  Still  that  personal 
and  familiar  relation  in  which  the  prophet  stands  to  God, 
which  makes  him  a  participator  of  the  Divine  coansel|  and  dis- 
closes to  him  secret  things,  Amos  iii.  7,  Jer.  xxiii.  18,  etc. 
(comp.  §  161),  stands  out  as  something  specific  amidst  these 
general  spiritual  influences  (2)..  With  regard  to  so-called 
natural  divination,-  in  particular,  the  aspect  in  which  this  may 
most  allowably  be  compared  with  scriptural  prophecy  is,  that  it 
18  the  prophecy  o/eonscienee  (3).  For  as  the  God  who  gives 
testimony  to  Himself  in  the  conscience  pledges  to  it  a  holy  and 
righteous  government  of  the  world,  and  thus  sharpens  in  every 
morally  susceptible  man  a  percepticm  of  the  providential  lead- 
ing whether  of  individuals  or  nations,  is  the  same  Being  who 
reveals  in  prophecy  the  laws  of  His  moral  government,  the  two 
nnist  necessarily  coincide  with  each  other  in  essentials  (4). 
But  does  this  natural  divination  know  anything  positively  re- 
specting the  purposes  of  God's  ways  upon  earth  ?  Lasaulx 
may  call  Scipio's  allusion,^  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  to  the 
future  fall  of  Borne,  in  the  words  of  Homer  {lUad^  IV.  v.  164 
sq.),  ^  a  genuine  prophecy ; "  but  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament knew  something  more,  when  tliey  proclaimed  that 
above  the  ruins  of  all  earthly  power  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel  should  flow  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  (Hab.  ii,  13  sq.), 
when  they  beheld  from  their  corner  of  the  world  the  kingdom 
of  God  coming  to  all  nations,  and  when  Daniel  declared  (ch. 
vii.)  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man  from  heaven  should 
triumph  over  all  those  secular  powers  which  should  successively 
emerge  from  the  storm-tossed  ocean  of  the  nations  (5).  Be- 
sides, how  does  the  prophecy  of  conscience  manage  the  enigmas 
given  it  to  solve,  by  those  contradictions  of  its  postulates  which 
are  presented  by  the  course  of  the  world  ?  (6).  And  when 
T^yfanly^  in  attempting  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  the  Old 
Testament,  further  suggests  the  sympathetic  connection  of  the 
individual  human  spirit  with  the  national  spirit  and  that  of  all 
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mankind,  we  fully  concede  that  a  nation  maj  prodace  indt- 
yidnals  in  whom  the  presentiments  of  the  national  spirit  mtj 
be  transfigured  into  lucid  thoughts,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  even  clearly  expressed  in  prophetic  sayings ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  laid  no 
claim  to  this  honour.  They  knew  that  the  Spirit  by  which 
they  were  inspired  was  not  the  natural  spirit  of  their  nation ; 
that  their  predictions  were  not  the  expression  of  popular  expec- 
tations. The  power  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  was  so  far 
from  being  occasioned  by  the  secular  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  the  external  gloij 
of  Israel  decayed  that  prophecy  unfurled  her  wings  and  pro- 
claimed upon  the  grave  of  Israel's  earthly  hopes  the  triumph 
of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God  (7).  The  prophets  knew  that 
the  thoughts  of  God,  of  which  they  were  the  interpreters,  are 
as  high  above  the  thoughts  of  man  as  heaven  is  higher  than 
earth,  Isa.  Iv.  8  sq.  (8). 

This  transcendence  of  revelation  extends  so  far  as  to  be- 
come a  restraint  to  prophecy :  for,  as  the  Old  Testament  knows 
nothing  of  any  permanent  inherence  of  the  Spirit  of  revelation 
in  the  prophets,  but  speaks  only  of  a  falling  (Ezek.  xi.  5), 
a  coming  (1  Sam,  x.  6)  of  the  Spirit  vpon  or  over  them ;  so 
the  matter  of  revelation,  though  theur  free  agency  is  mani- 
fested in  the  form  in  which  they  present  it,  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  the  mental  possession  of  the  prophets,  but  contioaes 
to  be  a  thing  imparted.  Hence  its  meaning  was  not  exhausted 
by  their  understanding,  but  was,  as  St.  Peter  tells  us,  1  Pet  I 
10,  a  matter  of  investigation  to  themselves  (9).  This  accounts 
also  for  the  impression,  so  often  received  by  the  attentive 
reader  from  the  prophetic  word,  that  it  reaches  further  than  its 
inadequate  form,  and  bears  within  it,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  Spirit,  that  which  far  surpasses  the  individual  conscioas- 
ness  of  the  prophet  (10). 

(1)  The  result  of  this  work  is  comprised  in  the  following 
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sentence :  ^  If  there  is  present  in  every  human  soul  somewhat 
of  the  collective  powers  of  the  soul  of  his  nation  and  of  the 
soul  of  all  roankindi  nay,  of  the  soul  of  the  world  ;  and  if,  in 
the  matter  of  prophesying,  as  in  every  great  matter  of  human 
life,  the  individual  soul  is  immersed  in  the  universal  souI|  in 
the  great  and  universal  meaning  of  nature  and  the  world,  and 
is  thence  bom  again  with  renovated  powers ;  it  is  conceivable 
that,  as  the  present  is  as  substantially  connected  with  the  future 
as  it  is  with  the  past,  each  individual  soul  may  foresee  not  only 
its  own  future,  but  also  that  of  its  nation,  nay,  of  all  mankind 
From  the  depths  of  the  soul  and  from  the  creative  power  of  God 
therein  arise  all  great  thoughts,  all  that  is  new  or  extraordinary, 
all  that  leads  mankind  towards  its  eternal  destination." 

(2)  Therefore  the  prophet  knows  himself  to  be  taught  of 
God  in  quite  another  manner  from  that  in  which  the  artisan 
Bezaleely  e^^  nay,  even  Solomon,  could  declare  themselves 
to  be. 

(3)  Comp.  Beck,  EinUUung  in  daa  System  der  CkristL 
Ldire^  p.  197. 

(4)  The  strength  of  this  natural  divination  lies  in  its  pre- 
sentiment of  approaching  Divine  judgments,  in  its  perception 
that  a  curse  cleaves  to  all  nnexpiated  guilt,  that  all  power 
founded  on  deceit  and  unrighteousness  works  its  own  destruc- 
tion, and  that  all  earthly  glory  and  greatness  is  destined  to 
perish. 

(5)  So  far  as  natural  divination  points  to  a  perfect  realiza- 
tion of  the  ethic  idea  in  human  nature,  it  must  either  renounce 
all  attempt  of  announcing  the  historical  medium  of  such 
realization,  or  seek  the  historical  point  of  connection  within  its 
own  horizon ;  and  the  BiadrjKiu  lij^  iirarffekias  (Eph.  ii.  12) 
with  which  God  has  connected  the  historical  development  of 
His  kingdom  being  outside  of  this  horizon,  it  must  neces- 
sarily make  mistakes.  Of  the  first  kind  are  theories  like 
Plato's  delineation  of  the  ideal  of  a  just  man,  who,  without 
having  done  anything  wrongs  appears  to  be  unrighteous ;  who 
is  chained,  scourged,  blinded,  and  at  last  even  impaled  (Sep, 
ii.  p.  361) ;  and  of  which  Lasauiz  (id*  p.  23)  says  that  he 
never  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  met  with  any  more 
magnificent  prophecy  concerning  the  Lord's  holy  and  righteous 
One.    (Comp.  also  his  work,  Des  SokraUs  Leben^  Le/ire  und 
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Tody  in  which|  p.  121,  he  ranks  Socrates  among  the  prophets.) 
Virgil  is  an  example  of  the  second  kind,  when  in  his  cele- 
brated 4th  Eclogue  he  connects  the  return  of  the  Golden  Age 
with  the  consulate  of  PoUio  and  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  then 
in  the  JEnetd^  as  is  well  known,  sets  up  Augustus  as  the  bringer 
in  of  a  new  age,  but  in  both  cases  combines  the  imperium  sine 
fine  with  Bome  {JEn.  i.  ver.  278). 

(6)  What  a  struggle  takes  place  in  such  cases  between  a 
belief  in  providence  and  the  belief  lurking  behind  the  con- 
science that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  fate  for  which  there  is 
no  moral  necessity  I     (See  §  8,  note  2.) 

(7)  This  point  is  calculated  to  show  the  contrast  between 
Old  Testament  revelation  and  heathen  manticism.  The  reli- 
gions importance  of  manticism,  like  the  power  of  ancient 
heathenism  in  general,  rises  and  falls  with  the  national  life. 
The  power  of  oracles  was  ruined  with  that  of  Hellenistic 
nationality ;  and  they  were,  as  Plutarch  testifies,  no  longer  con- 
sulted on  the  more  important  occasions,  but  only  on  trifling 
matters,  such  as  whether  a  marriage  should  be- contracted,  a 
voyage  undertaken,  whether  corn  and  hay  would  yield  well, 
etc. ;  which  circumstance  Plutarch  adduces  among  others  to 
explain  why  in  his  days  the  Pythia  had  ceased  to  give  her 
answers  in  verses  {de  Pyth.  orac.  cap,  28,  comp.  with  de  defeclu 
orw.  cap.  7).  But  even  for  a  Julian,  Apollo  had  no  longer 
an  answer  in  readiness. 

(8)  Comp.  also  what  has  been  already  said,  §  5,  note  1, 
against  the  derivation  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  from  the 
natural  peculiarities  of  the  Israelitish  people. 

(9)  This  relation  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  prophet  to  the 
revelation  is  so  explained,  from  a  Hegelian  standpoint,  that  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  identity  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
subjectivity  has  not  yet  been  infinitely  brought  to  pass,  bat  is 
only  a  direct  one ;  which  way  of  direct  union  did  not  suffer  the 
two  equally  to  attain  their  right,  when  they  would  have  oblite- 
rated each  other  in  the  concrete  spirituality  (see  Vatke,  die  A* 
ligion  dee  A.  T.  p.  624  sq.).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  put 
in  the  place  of  the  logical  process  the  historical  development 
of  revelation,  as  reported  in  Scripture,  the  result  will  be  as 
stated  §  204  in  this  respect. 

(10)  The  importance  of  the  propositions  as  yet  developed 
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will  appear  in  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  prophecy y  to  which 
we  now  proceed. 


8EC0in>  SUBDIVISION. 
OP  PBOPHECY. 

§213. 
Its  Office  in  general. 

According  to  the  definition  formerly  nsual,  prophecy  was  said 
to  be  the  prediction,  by  means  of  Divine  revelation,  of  any 
occarrence  which  was  incidental^  and  therefore  not  to  be  fore- 
known by  human  wisdom  (1).    This  definition  is  in  every  re- 
spect inadequate.    According  to  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy, 
discussed  §§  97  and  161,  prophecy  is  said  to  secure  to  the  people 
that  which  heathenism  in  vain  sought  to  furnish  by  its  manticism. 
Now  even  heathen  manticism  would  not  be  correctly  appreciated 
if  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  inquiring  into  future  inci- 
dental matters,  and  consequently  as  a  means  of  satisfying  human 
curiosity ;  that  is  to  say,  if  its  religious  element  is  made  to  con- 
sist only  in  the  supplementary  assistance  of  the  Deity  in  those 
matters  for  which  human  reason  and  wisdom  are  insuificient  (2). 
Much  rather  does  manticism  originate  in  the  inalienable  crav- 
ing of  the  human  spirit  to  know  itself  in  active  communion 
and  to  maintain  a  constant  intercourse  with  Deity,  and  in  the 
belief  thai  God  has  not  forsaken  men,  but  makes  their  actions 
and  all  that  befalls  them  the  object  of  His  care,  and  will  for 
this  reason  manifest  Himself  unto  them.     The  object  of  man- 
ticism was  to  make  known  to  man  the  will  and  counsel  of  God 
in  all  the  important  events  of  life ;  to  give  him  information, 
especially  at  critical  seasons,  how  to  do  what  was  right  and 
pleasing  to  God  (3).    The  word  of  prophecy  afforded  such  an 
interpretatio  divince  voluntatis  as  heathenism  in  vain  sought  to 
famish  by  its  manticism.    How  /oTj  theny  it  may  be  asked, 
does  the  announcement  of  the  Divine  will  made  by  prophecy  ex* 
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tend  f  That  the  prophets  were  applied  to  for  disclosares  even 
in  matters  of  ordinary  Ufe^  is  shown  bj  sach  narratives  as 
1  Sam.  is.  6  sqq.  (4) ;  1  Kings  xiv.  1  sqq. ;  2  Kings  L  3, 
and  the  well-known  occarrences  in  the  history  of  Elisha.  Id 
the  first  plaeSy  however,  the  Old  Testament  strictlj  insists 
that  they  who  on  any  occasion  seek  a  prophetic  answer  from 
God  mnst  earnestly  seek  Him  and  walk  in  His  ways  (5). 
The  chief  passage  on  this  snbject  is  Ezek.  ziv.  1-20,  oomp. 
with  XX,  1-4.  The  prophet  is  not  to  be  at  the  command  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  who  inquire  of  the  Lord  with  the  month  while 
they  have  set  up  their  idols  in  their  heart,  but  is  rather  to  re> 
prove  their  ungodliness.  God  will  not  be  inquired  of  by  a 
rebellions  generation,  because  prophecy  is  not  to  be  degraded 
into  a  toy  of  frivolous  curiosity.  In  the  second  plaeSf  this  con- 
descension to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  people,  which 
was  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  seeking  counsel  from 
heathen  soothsayers  (6),  is  an  element  kept  quite  in  the 
background  in  prophecy  (7).  On  the  whole,  prophecy  wu 
designed  to  educate  the  nation  to  a  perception  of  what  kbd  of 
knowledge  of  the  future  could  alone  be  a  blessing  to  man,  by 
opening  its  eyes  to  the  holy  government  of  God  in  histoiy 
and  to  the  aims  of  Divine  providence,  that  thus  it  might  learn 
to  prepare  for  coming  judgments  (comp.  passages  such  as 
Amos  iv.  12,  etc.),  and,  walking  in  the  light  of  its  own  calling 
to  salvation,  and  of  the  great  future  which  this  involved,  might 
regard  it  as  beneath  its  dignity  to  yield  to  the  impulse  for 
soothsaying ;  comp.  as  chief  passages,  Isa.  ii.  5  sq.  in  connee* 
tion  with  vers.  1-4.  If,  then,  we  regard  the  collective  contents 
of  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  mnst  say  that 
prophecy  is  employed  entirely  in  promoting  only  the  interesU  of 
the  kingdom  of  Godj  and  that  its  main  office  is  to  unfold  its  wajs. 
In  saying  this,  we  have  not,  however,  as  yet  answered  the 
question  whether  prophecy  as  such  is  a  prediction  of  individual 
occurrences,  and  if  so,  what  are  its  characteristics,  and  bow  is 
it  related  to  its  fulfilment  t  (8). 
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(1)  So  e.g.  Vitringa,  Typus  doctrince  propheticce^  p.  2 : 
^Prophetia  eH  prcsdietio  cmus  aut  eventus  eontingentU  futuri 
trnpcrU  €X  revelatione  divina^  which  thus  excludes  from  pro- 
phecy all  eventus  neeessariij  sach  as  the  succession  of  day  and 
nighty  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  hand 
designates  Iiominum  volitiones  et  actiones  libercBy  earumque  con- 
tequmHoy  as  its  verum  ae  proprium  objectumy — a  remarkable 
definition,  according  to  which  those  Divine  counsels  which  are 
independent  of  human  freedom  could  not  be  the  object  of 
prophecy* 

(2)  This  view  of  manticism  is  only  suitable  to  the  times  of 
its  decadence,  when  it  had  become  with  some,  an  empty  form 
maintained  only  for  political  objects,  with  others,  a  superstition 
subserving  only  the  most  insignificant  purposes  of  daily  life, 
and  estranged  from  all  higher  aims ;  and  when  even  the  Stoics, 
in  their  philosophical  justification  of  manticism,  only  attempted 
to  assert  for  it  an  essentially  theoretical  interest,  viz.  that  it 
might  in  individual  cases  disclose  to  human  perception  that 
unchangeable  causality  of  things  which  has  it»  foundation  in 
the  eternal  law  of  fate  ^see  Wachsmuth,  die  Anaicliten  der 
Stoiker  Hber  Maniik  und  Ddmonerij  1860,  especially  p.  22  sqq.); 

(3)  Man  longs  for  the  Divine  consent,  for  the  assurance  of 
the  Divine  blessing,  even  when  a  resolution  has  been  formed 
after  mature  deliberation ;  or,  when  threatening  premonitions  of 
Divine  judgments  appear,  desires  to  learn  from  the  Deity  Him- 
self the  means  of  expiation,  and  of  deliverance  from  the  curse 
resting  tipon  him. 

(4)  To  be  sure,  the  passage  1  Sam.  ix.  6  sqq.  leaves  it  uncer- 
tain whether  Samuel  would,  under  other  circumstances,  have 
given  information  concerning  the  lost  asses.  Still  the  paren- 
thetical note  ver.  9  is  a  proof  that  the  prophets  were  accessible 
for  such  matters. 

(5)  Saul,  after  being  rejected,  obtained  in  his  helpless  con- 
dition no  other  answer  from  God  than  one  of  judgment,  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  6 ;  so,  too,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam,  when  consulting  the 
prophet  Ahijah  concerning  her  sick  child,  received,  besides  the 
nnwished-for  disclosure,  a  stem  rebuke,  1  Kings  xiv.  6-16. 

(6)  Comp.  Origen,  e.  Cels.  i.  354;  Bedepenning,  Origeny 
I  p.  287. 

(7)  We  have  herein,  as  H.  Schultz  {Gouinger  gel.  Anz.  1862, 
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p.  230)  justly  remarks,  a  testimony  '^  how  Divine  revelation  so 
sank  itself  into  the  natural  soil  of  human  manners  and  costoms,  as 
not  on  every  occasion  at  once  to  refuse  the  inadequate,  but  to  Ivt 
it  perish  in  virtue  of  its  own  vanity,  in  presence  of  the  Divine."^ 
(8)  On  the  history  of  different  views  of  prophecy,  and  the 
progress  of  its  treatment  in  Patristic  and  Protestant  theology, 
see  the  article  quoted  in  Herzog,  xvii.  p.  644  sqq. 

§  214. 

TTie  Prediction  of  Particular  Events  an  Essential  Element 

of  Prophecy^ 

According  to  the  theory  of  some,  the  sole  essential  feature  of 
prophecy  is  declared  to  be  its  expression  of  the  general  ideas  of 
the  Divine  government;  while  its  prediction  of  particular  events 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  regarded  as  comparatively  unessentiil 
and  subordinate ;  so  especially  Hengstenberg,  in  his  article  on 
the  exposition  of  the  prophets,  in  the  EvangeL  Kirchenzeitunoy 
1833,  No.  23  sq.  (1) ;  nay,  the  very  admissibility  of  predicdoa 
is  denied  by  the  rationalistie  party,  on  the  ground  of  its  destroy- 
ing human  freedom  and  interfering  with  history.  The  latter 
proposition,  indeed,  if  laid  down  in  its  generality,  would  lead 
to  a  view  of  the  world  directly  unreasonable,  and  at  any  rate 
unscriptural.  For  what  kind  of  a  course  of  the  world  would 
that  be,  which  should  be  dependent  in  its  chief  elements  solely 
upon  the  accidental  decisions  of  the  human  will  T  Old  Testa> 
ment  theology,  however,  has  to  do  only  with  the  question  irA«^/f 
prophecy  does  or  does  not  attribute  to  itself  as  essential  tki 
characteristic  of  predicting  particular  events  (2) ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  may  sufSce  to  bring  forward,  besides  the  fundamental 
passage  Deut.  xviii.  22,  the  very  decided  expressions  contained 
on  this  subject  in  the  prophetical  book,  Isa.  xl.  sqq.  Here  ve 
find  the  greatest  emphasis  laid  upon  the  circumstances  that  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  had  been  long 
predicted  by  prophecy,  and  that  the  prophet  now  speaking 
foretells  the  appearance  of  Cyrus  before  it  takes  place.   It  main- 
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tains  also  that  the  prediction  of  sach  particular  events  is  a  proof 
that  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  true  God,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  asserts  that  the  vanity  of  the  heathen  gods  is  mani- 
fested by  their  inability  to  foretell  anything ;  see  xli.  21-28, 
xliL  9.  When  it  is  said  in  the  latter  passage,  ^^  New  things  do  1 
declare:  hefor^  they  spring  forth  I  tell  yon  of  them,"  the  notion 
of  pore  prediction  could  hardly  be  more  precisely  expressed ; 
comp.  also  zliii.  9-13,  xliv.  25  sq.,  xlv.  2L  The  unbelief  of 
the  people  is  represented,  xlviii.  3,  as  without  excuse,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  were  authen- 
ticated by  their  fulfilment.  And  when  it  is  said,  ver.  7,  '^  They 
are  created  now,  and  not  from  the  beginning,  even  before  the 
day  when  thou  heardest  them  not;  lest  thou  shouldest  say, 
Behold,  I  knew  them,*'  prophecy  is  here  very  decidedly  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  calculation  of  what  the  present  might 
further  develope.  But  while,  in  accordance  with  the  sayings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  we  claim  for  prophecy  the  characteristic  of 
prediction,  we  by  no  means  assert  tlie  complete  identity  of  the  pre- 
dictioti  wiUi  its  fulfilment.  Against  so  supematuralistic  a  view 
of  prophecy,  which  regards  it,  so  to  speak,  as  only  the  mirrored 
reflection,  cast  backwards  from  the  future,  of  New  Testament 
personages  and  occurrences,  it  is  very  easy  to  contend,  and  to 
show  how  very  different  would  have  been  the  purport  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  if  they  had  been  of  the  nature  in 
question.  The  inalienable  connection  of  the  words  of  revela- 
tion with  its  facts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  genuine  historical 
nature  of  revelation,  would  be  annulled,  nay,  the  dignity  asserted 
for  the  New  Testament  itself  denied,  if  an  adequate  impression 
of  New  Testament  redemption  had  been  already  placed  before 
us  in  Old  Testament  prophecy.  A  closer  investigation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  latter  enables  us  to  recognise  also  the  limits 
prescribed  to  it,  and  the  incompleteness  with  which  it  is  affected. 
In  discussing  this  point,  we  shall  proceed  from  what  was  stated 
in  the  first  subdivision  concerning  the  prophetic  consciousness. 

(1)  According  to  Hengstenberg,  no  prpphecy  refers  solely  to 
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anything  individually  definite.  ''Such  exposition  may  be 
serviceable  to  apologetics ;  but  apologetics  are  only  for  the  few, 
and  dot  of  sufficient  importance  even  to  them,  for  God  to  have 
done  so  much  in  this  respect"  If  prophecy  seems  to  foretell 
anything  individually  definitei  this  is  but  the  most  obvious 
realization  of  an  idea  in  an  object.  Everything  in  prophecy 
applies  to  the  one  church  of  God  existing  in  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuity throughout  the  ages.  Within  us  and  without  us,  we 
again  find  Israel,  Edom,  and  Babylon.  Nothing  any  longer 
appears  to  us  merely  past,  nothing  merely  future;  but  all 
equally  past,  present,  and  future,  as  cannot  but  be  the  case 
with  the  word  of  the  eternal  God.  The  temporal  and  local 
definiteness  of  individual  fulfilments  is  just  that  which  is  in- 
cidental. If,  nevertheless,  we  are  obliged  to  own  that  some 
predictions  are  special  and  historically  characteristic,  these 
appear  just  as  concessions  to  the  weak  faith  of  the  church. 
That  the  influence  of  Schleiermachei^s  doctrine  is,  as  has  been 
remarked,  perceptible  in  the  turn  here  taken  by  Hengstenberg's 
theory  of  prophecy,  is  so  far  possible,  that  Scbleiermacher  also 
(Der  ehriatliclie  Glaubey  §  103.  3).  regards  as  the  essential 
element  of  prophecy,  not  a  prediction  relating  to  particulars,  to 
which  now  a  less  now  a  higher  degree  of  correctness  is  awarded, 
but  the  manifestation  of  general  principles.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference  between  the  two,  that  Scbleiermacher  sees  in  tha 
ideas  of  Divine  election  and  retribution  by  which  prophecy  is 
pervaded,  only  ^Jewish  notions,**  and  finds  the  Messianic 
element  of  prophecy  in  the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  future  ni 
the  Sent  of  God  in  a  manner  which,  rightly  understood,  in- 
volves the  ^^termination  of  these  two  Jewish  ideas;**  while 
Hengstenberg,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledges,  as  has  been  said, 
in  the  prophetic  ideas — after,  indeed,  depriving  them  of  thdr 
particular  definiteness — the  eternal  laws  of  God*s  government  of 
the  world  and  the  church.  And  who  can  deny  to  Hengstenbeig 
the  special  merit  of  having,  by  thus  giving  prominence  to  the 
enduring  value  of  prophecy,  again  set  up  that  prophetic  woid 
which  had  long  lain  under  a  bushel  as  a  Ught  to  enable  us  to 
understand  the  ways  of  God,  and  of  having  again  rendered 
accessible  to  many,  the  treasures  of  instruction  and  oonsolatioD 
contained  therein  for  all  ages  of  the  church  militant. 

(2)  Comp.  Bleek,  EinUitung  in  daa  A.  T.  sec.  1,  p.  434  s^ 
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§  215. 

TTie  Peeuliarities  of  Old  Testament  Prapheey* 

1.  The  matter  of  revelation  being  given  to  the  prophets  in 
the  form  of  intuition  (§  210),  the  future  appeared  to  them  aa 
immediately  preeentj  complete,  or  at  all  events  in  progress. 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  the  so-called  Prasteritum  prophetir 
eum,  by  the  misunderstanding  of  whichy  prediction  has  so  often 
been  taken  for  description ;  comp.  e»g*  Isa.  iz.  1^  5  (1).  How 
great  soever  the  distance,  according  to  human  computationi  of 
the  things  predicted,  they  are  actually  in  train  to  the  prophetic 
glance,  and  all  that  intervenes  can  only  help  to  hasten 
their  fulfilment.  See  as  a  chief  passage,  Hab.  ii.  3 :  ^*  The 
vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  it  hastens  to  its  end, 
and  lies  not ;  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  for  it  will  surely 
come,  it  will  not  tarry."  What  the  prophet  ^  sees  are,  as  they 
are  called  Rev.  i.  1,  simply  things  &  Set  yeviaOai  h  rdxe^l 
for  in  the  invisible  world  which  is  disclosed  to  the  prophet,  all 
is  active,  in  motion,  about  to  approach.  Connected  with  this 
peculiarity  of  prophecy  is  the  circumstance  that  it  gives  for  the 
most  part  only  a  subordinate  importance  to  dates — ^for  the  most 
part,  we  say,  for  there  are  certainly  cases  also  where  great  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  them,  as  e.g.  Ezek.  zii.,  where  the  prophet 
announces  to  those  who  inconsiderately  derided  the  predicted 
judgments  because  their  fulfilment  was  delayed,  that  this  ful- 
filment should  shortly  take  place;  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  find  some,  e.g.  Dan.  x.  14,  where  the  vision  points  to  a 
more  remote  time.  Sometimes  the  dates  given  have  evidently 
a  symbolical  meaning,  and  must  not  for  this  reason  be  pressed 
to  the  very  letter.  Such  are  die  seventy  years  of  Tyre,  ^'  accord- 
ing to  the  days  of  one  king,"  Isa.  xxiii.  15,  17 ;  the  seventy 
years,  Jer.  xxv. ;  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel,  ch.  ix.  Such 
dates,  too,  as  those  of  Isa.  zvi.  14,  xxi.  16,  may  be  included. 
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In  general,  however,  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Acts  i.  7:  oirx 
vfiSnf  ioTi  yv&viu  jq)6vov^  fj  Mupov^j  ot^  o  varifp  eOero  hf  r§ 
Ihia  i^vaiOf  applies  also  to  the  prophets,  who  limit  themselves 
to  indefinite  dates,  such  as :  in  that  day  (Min  cri>a)  ;  after  this 
(I?  nni*)*  etc.  T/ie  grouping  of  UicU  which  is  predicted  according 
to  the  necessary  sequences  of  its  essential  eletnents  takes  the  place 
of  chronological  statements.  And  this  is  effected  in  the  follow* 
ing  manner :  While  heathenism  can  attain  to  no  knowledge  of 
the  design  of  its  history,  it  is  essential  to  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy to  be  always  directed  to  tlie  consummation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Gody  by  announcing  tlie  ways  in  which  God  conducts  His 
purposes  of  salvation^  from  the  actual  present  to  their  appoinUd 
end*  In  other  words,  what  happens  D^^*?  ^?!^?  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  prophetic  horizon.  This  expression  does  not 
signify,  as  it  has  often  been  explained,  *^  in  the  time  to  come," 
"  in  the  future,"  but  C^Of?  signifying,  in  contrast  to  rnwn,  that 
to  which  anything  runs)  ^^  at  the  end  of  the  days,"  i^,  at  the 
close  of  thb  dispensation,  as  already  correctly  rendered  by  the 
LXX.  by  iv  raHi  cirxarcu^  ^fUpai^^  or  iir'  i<r)(drov  {iaj(muf) 
r&p  fifup&v.  It  is  true  that  the  meaning  is  a  relative  one.  lo 
Gen.  xliz.  1,  where  the  expression  first  occurs,  it  refers  to  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  in  the  promised  land ;  for 
the  final  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise  is  thus  made  the 
standpoint  of  Jacob's  blessing.  In  Dent.  iv.  3  it  denotes  the 
time  which  forms  the  turning-point  for  the  restoration  of  IstmI  ; 
while  in  xxxi.  29,  on  the  contrary,  the  rejection  of  Israd  b 
itself  reckoned  to  pertain  to  the  nnntt.  Bat  in  prophetic 
diction,  properly  so  called,  n^HK  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  time 
of  the  consummation  of  redemption  (Hos.  iii.  5,  Isa.  ii.  3,  with 
Mic.  iv.  1,  Jer.  xlviii.  47,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  16).  The  event  next 
preceding  this  n^HK  is  judgment,  and  indeed  judgment  both 
upon  the  rebellious  people  of  God  and  the  sinful  world.  This 
jodgment  is  directly  connected  with  the  days  in  which  the  pro> 
phet  lives,  for  these,  because  of  the  sins  of  Israel  and  the  Gen- 
tile nations,  already  bear  in  their  bosom  the  judgments  of  God. 
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Thus  the  matter  of  prophecy  may  be  defined  by  its  three 
elementSy — guilty  judgment  (first  upon  the  house  of  God,  then 
upon  the  world),  redemption.  The  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  forms  itself,  in  prophetic  vision,  into  a  picture  in  which 
judgment  generally  forms  the  foreground  and  redemption 
the  background.  In  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  xl.  sqq.,  on  the  other 
hand,  redemption  occupies  the  foreground,  but  still  in  such 
wise  that  its  blessings  are  depicted  as  not  unaccompanied  by 
judgment.  The  contemplation  of  impending  judgments,  then, 
usually  extends  to  that  of  the  last  judgment,  as  e.g.  in  the  Book 
of  Joel,  where  the  description  of  the  devastation  by  locusts, 
with  which  Judah  is  chastised,  is  enlarged  into  a  description  of 
the  coming  of  the  last  day  (the  day  of  the  Lord),  the  final 
judgment,  which,  however,  on  Judah's  repentance,  is,  though 
invoked  upon  her,  inflicted  upon  the  secular  powers ;  and  as  in 
New  Testament  prophecy  also  (Matt,  xxiv.),  the  judgment  upon 
the  world  is  placed  in  direct  connection  with  that  upon  Jem-* 
salem«  So,  too,  the  contemplation  of  approaching  deliverance 
is  nsnally  extended  to  take  in  the  consummation  of  redemption, 
as  e.g.  Isa.  vii.-xii.  proceeds  from  an  announcement  of  deliver- 
ance  from  Assyria,  to  a  prophecy  of  Messianic  blessings.  Thus 
prophecy  beholds  in  every  event  the  coming  of  the  Judge  and 
Saviour  of  the  world  to  set  up  His  kingdom.  In  this  com- 
bination of  the  nearer  and  more  distant  future — ^in  this  placing 
of  the  present  government  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  light  of  the 
end — lies  what  has  been  called  the  perspective  character  of  pro- 
phecy, as  Bengel  in  particular,  in  his  Gnomon  on  Matt.  xxiv. 
29,  has  so  aptly  designated  it  (2).  This  characteristic  of  pro- 
phecy is  manifested  with  especial  beauty  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
xl.— Ixvi.  The  Divine  act  of  delivering  the  people  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  their  restoration  to  the  promised 
land,  form,  with  the  Messianic  redemption  and  the  admission 
of  all  nations  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  one  great  connected 
picture,  closing  with  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  (3).  To  the  prophets  themselves,  moreover,  the 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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time  when  their  predictions  shonld  be  fnlfilled  was,  as  we  aro 
told  1  Pet.  i.  11,  a  subject  of  investigation. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  matter  of  prophecy  is  giyen  in  the  form 
of  such  an  intuition,  also  furnishes  the  reason  why  it  always 
sees  the  realization  of  that  matter  in  particular  events  which  an 
complete  in  themselves.  Thus  in  Joel,  ch.  iii.,  the  impartation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  people  of  God  is  conceived  as  the  single 
fact  of  His  outpouring  amidst  magnificent  natural  phenomena, 
and  so  also  is  the  judgment  of  the  world  mostly  represented 
as  a  single  act  of  judgment  against  the  secular  power  at  the 
moment  present  to  the  spirit  of  the  prophet.  In  the  fulfilment, 
on  the  contrary,  that  which  is  but  momentary  in  the  prophetic 
intuition  is  drawn  out  into  a  process  of  long  and  gradual 
development  (4) ;  and  when  a  prediction  attains  its  first  stage 
of  fulfilment,  there  opens  out  from  the  standpoint  of  snbse* 
quent  prophets,  in  virtue  of  that  law  of  dilationy  as  Ebrard  in 
his  Commentary  on  Hebrews  calls  it,  a  new  perspective  towards 
the  consummation  of  judgment  and  redemption.  Hence  it 
happens  that  many  expositors  speak  of  a  two,  a  three,  or  even 
a  fourfold  fulfilment. 


(1)  Isa.  ix.  1 :  '^  Tlie  people  that  walked  in  darkness,  ^ 
5inj  nis<."  Ver.  5  says  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah :  ^^^  ^, ; 
and  this  has  been  said  to  mean  Hezekiah,  then  twelve  years  of 
age,  the  destined  deliverer  of  the  people. 

(2)  Bengel  says,  id. :  PropJietia  est  ut  ptctitra  regionis  cujwh 
piam^  qxtcB  in  proximo  tccta  et  calks  et  pontes  notat  distittetfj 
procul  valles  et  monies  laiissime  patentes  in  augustwn  eoniu 
Veltlmsen  contributes  much  profitable  matter  on  this  point  in 
the  article  De  optica  rerum  futuramm  descriptione^  in  the  Com- 
mentationes  tlieologicce  of  Velthusen,  Kuinoel,  and  Ruperti,Ti. 
1799,  p.  75  sqq. 

($)  The  view  of  a  perspective  character  in  prophecy  is  not 
refuted  by  what  Steudel  has  advanced  against  it,  in  the  article 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  prophets  in  the  Tubiuffer  Zeitsckr. 
1834,  No.  1,  p.  121  sqq. 
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(4)  Compare  what  is  said  (§  221)  on  the  description  of  the 
judgment  of  the  worid  in  Amos,  compared  with  that  in  Joel. 


§216. 
Continuation. 

3.  The  matter  of  prophecy  displaying  itself  to  the  intuition 
as  a  mnltitade  of- individual  facts,  it  may  sometimes  appear  as 
though  single  predictions  contradicted  each  other,  when  they 
are  in  fact  only  tliose  parts  mutually  completing  each  other  into 
vfhieh  Hie  ideas  revealed  Jiave  been  separated.     Thus,  e,g.j  the 
representation  of  Messiah  is  at  one  time  that  of  the  gentle 
Prince  of  Peace,  at  another  that  of  a  powerful  and  warlike 
hero  who  overthrows  His  enemies ;  on  the  one  side  a  successful 
mler,  on  the  other  the  servant  of  God  who  atones  for  the  sins 
of  the  people  by  undergoing  death*    Among  the  prophets  them- 
selves, even  when  they  unite  such  discrepant  features,  the 
union,  as  the  nature  of  an  intuition  involves,  is  merely  one  of 
external  juxtaposition.     The  two  characteristics,  e.g^  of  the 
Messianic  age,  that  therein  the  kingdom  of  God  should  triumph 
over  all  enemies,  and  that  nevertheless  it  should  be  a  period  of 
universal  peace,  are  thus  united,  Mic.  v.  3-10:   Messiah  is 
great,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  He  feeds  His  people.  He 
is  the  peace.    When,  however,  the  Assyrian  (the  hostUe  secular 
power,  according  to  the  prophet's  horizon)  should  invade  the 
land,  the  war  should  be  transferred  to  his  own  country  by  a 
number  of  generals,  the  enemies  of  Israel  exterminated,  etc. 
The  internal  harmony  of  the  two  views — that  Christ  is  our 
peace  and  at  the  same  time  one  who  is  come  to  send  a  sword, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  once  a  contending  and  a  peace- 
f al  kingdom — is  first  found  in  the  New  Testament.    The  fact 
that  Old  Testament  prophecy  continues  to  behold  the  particular 
as  particular,  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  two  lines  running 
beside  each  other  by  which  it  advances,  and  accordbg  to  which, 
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while  the  promised  redemption  is  made  on  the  one  hand  to 
depend  npon  the  coming  of  Jehovah  Himself  to  His  holy 
temple  to  set  np  His  kingdom  on  Zion,  it  is  connected  on  the 
other  with  the  birth  of  the  great  Branch  of  David,  to  whom  (rod 
will  give  in  its  fall  glory  the  kingdom  of  His  ancestors  (1). 
Both  views  are  fulfilled  in  the  aK'^voto'i^  of  the  eternal  X0709  in 
the  Son  of  David,  in  which  respect  St.  Paul's  statement,  2  Cor. 
i.  20  (2),  that  all  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen,  are 
harmoniously  fulfilled,  in  Him,  holds  good,  while  the  knowledge 
of  individual  prophets  still  continues  but  fragmentary  (1  Cor. 
ziii.  9). 

4.  The  matter  of  prophecy  being  given  to  the  prophets  ia 
the  form  of  intuition,  it  is  brought  down,  as  far  as  its  form  b 
concerned,  to  the  level  of  the  beholding  subject  himself ;  hence 
prophecy  is  affected  by  the  limits  of  the  sphere  of  Old  Testa- 
ment life,  of  the  special  circumstances  and  individual  peculiarity 
of  the  prophet    The  future  kingdom  of  God  b  beheld  by  the 
prophets  as  being   in   all  essential  matters  an  extended  and 
glorified  form  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.    The  admission 
of  the  nations  into  this  kingdom  is  their  travelling  to  Mount 
Zion  (Isa.  ii.),  their  attainment  of  rights  of  citizenship  in  Jeni- 
salem,  Ps»  Izxxvii.,  etc.  (3) ;  the  hostile  world  is  personified, 
in  the  prophetic  intuition,  in  Assyria,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Moah, 
Edom,  etc.,  who  were  tlien  the  enemies  of  Israel.    It  is  this 
which  has  been  called  the  Old  Testament  covering  of  propbecr, 
but  which  is  incorrectly  regarded^  especially  by  Hengrten* 
berg,   as  a  merely  symbolical  covering  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  prophets  themselves.    A  consciously  symbolical  diction 
is   indeed  frequently   used    by   the    prophets,   as    by  other 
authors.    In  many  cases  there  may  also  be  in  the  prophets  a 
conscious  fluctuation  between  symbolical  and  literal  language ; 
nay,  it  is  often  evident  how  superior  is  the  fulness  of  the  idea, 
how  far  the  Divine  matter  surpasses  its  limited  form.     One 
may  often  feel,  when  reading  the  prophetic  word,  how  much 
further  the  spiritual  meaning  reaches  than  the  letter  expresses ; 
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how  prophecy  struggles,  as  it  were,  to  give  its  thoughts  a  fitting 
incorporation.  Compare  snch  descriptions  as  Zech.  ii.  and 
similar  passages  (4).  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  pro- 
phets, when  beholding  the  future  state  of  God's  kingdom  in  an 
Old  Testament  form,  m^an  just  what  they  say.  As  they 
nnderstand  it,  the  Holy  Land  and  Jernsalem  are  to  be  the 
centres  of  the  glorified  kingdom  of  God,  and  restored  Israel  is 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  nations,  etc.;  when  they  prophesy 
against  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  £dom,  they  mean  these  very 
powers,  and  the  Kocfio^  hostile  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  re- 
presented to  them  by  those  then  existent  kingdoms.  It  is  not 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual  prophet,  but  the  spirit  of 
revelation,  which  already  within  the  Old  Testament  strips  off, 
as  may  often  be  pointed  out,  at  every  higher  stage  of  prophecy, 
the  temporary  form  cleaving  to  earlier  stages,  until  the  f ulfil- 
ment  fully  shows  how  far  the  symbolical  covering  extended. 
The  identity  of  prophecy  and  fulfilment  is  not  a  direct  but  an 
indirect  one,  brought  about  by  means  of  an  historical  process, 
which  conducts  to  a  higher  realization  that  which,  at  a  pre- 
paratory stage,  had  been  beheld  in  a  still  inadequate  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  even  the  symbolical  covering  of 
prophecy  must  not  be  treated  as  something  non-essential.  For 
the  ideas  of  revelation  do  not  appear,  even  in  their  Old  Testa- 
ment fulfilment,  as  abstract  propositions,  but  as  Divine  acts,  as 
a  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  virtue  of  the  organic 
connection  existing  between  the  two  Testaments,  revelation 
brings  forth  in  the  New  Testament  circumstances,  conditions, 
and  facts  which  are  analogous^  even  with  respect  to  their  ex- 
ternal form,  to  their  pre-representation  in  the  Old.  And  this 
is  to  say  that  the  Old  Testament  form,  with  which  the  matter 
of  prophecy  is  covered,  is  typical  of  the  form  of  the  New 
Testament  fulfilment,  and  that  the  coincidence  of  the  two  may 
extend  to  individual  features  (5). 

5.  Finally,  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  relation 
between  prophecy  and  fulfilment,  the  point  yet  remains  to  be 
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considered,  that  God  having  in  His  revelation  placed  Himself 
in  an  hUtorieal  relation  with  mankind,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  therefore  advancing^  not  bj  a  process  of  natare,  but 
by  moral  order,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  not  placed  oat- 
side  the  sphere  of  human  freedonij  though  so  indeed  provided 
for  that  the  Divine  counsel  cannot  in  the  end  fail  to  be  victo- 
riously brought  to  pass  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  As  the  f  al- 
filment  of  the  promises  and  threats  connected  with  the  law 
(Ex.  zxiii.  20-33,  Lev.  xxvi.,  Deut.  viii.  sq.)  depends  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  people  with  respect  to  the  law,  while  still 
the  final  realization  of  the  theocratic  destination  of  Israelis 
beyond  all  question  (Lev.  xxvi.  44  sq.,  Deut.  xxx.  1-6,  com* 
]>are  §  90,  vol.  i.),  so  is  it  also  with  the  matter  of  prophecy. 
This,  like  the  law,  subserves,  in  the  first  place^  an  educaiwnal 
purpose,  by  making  disclosures  concerning  the  future  to  man 
for  his  good.  God  having,  as  it  is  said  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11,  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  in  his  turning  from  his 
ways,  the  first  purpose  of  the  prophetic  announcement  of  judg- 
ment is  to  lead  the  people  to  repentance ;  and  hence,  if  this 
repentance  takes  place,  the  threatened  judgments  may  be 
averted  (6).  The  Old  Testament  declares  as  unambignoosly 
as  possible,  that  not  every  predicted  judgment  must  of  necessity 
be  inflicted  in  the  manner  spoken ;  that  the  Divine  thieatening 
leaves  man  for  a  long  time  space  for  repentance ;  that  there  is 
even,  as  it  is  expressed,  a  Divine  ^^  repenting,"  and  that  not 
merely  with  respect  to  Israel,  but  to  heathen  nations  also. 
Comp.  such  passages  as  Joel  ii.  12  sqq.  (according  to  which  the 
judgment  already  approaching  might  be  averted  by  repentance, 
and  indeed  was  subsequently  averted),  Jer.  iv.  3  sq.,  xxvi.  3, 
xxxvi.  3,  Ezek.  xviii.  30-32.  The  chief  passage,  however,  is 
Jer.  xviii.  1-10,  whose  purport  is  as  follows :  As  the  potter 
can  immediately  mar  again  the  clay  which  he  bad  formed  ioto 
a  vessel,  if  the  vessel  displeases  him,  so  can  Jehovah  alter  the 
form  and  fate  of  a  nation  as  He  pleases.  In  such  non-folfil* 
ment,  however,  of  His  threats  and  promises,  He  acts  not  arbi* 
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trariljy  but  according  to  a  law  of  righteous  retribution  (7). 
This  doctrine  formSi  as  is  obvious,  one  of  the  fundamental 
thoughts  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  (iii.  3-10)  ;  comp.  also  narra- 
tives like  2  Sam.  xii.  13 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  28  sq. ;  and  especially 
Jer.  xxvi.  18  sq.  It  is  also  shown,  Amos  vii.  1-6,  how  the 
intercession  for  the  sinful  people,  of  the  just  who  stand  in  the 
gap,  maj  avail  to  avert  a  threatened  judgment.  There  is, 
however,  a  limit  to  the  respites  granted  by  God's  long-suffering. 
The  impenitence  of  the  people  may  reach  a  height  at  which 
no  intercession  on  the  part  of  the  righteous  remnant  is  any 
longer  possible,  ver.  8,  Jer.  xv.  1,  and  when  the  prophetic 
announcement  of  judgment  is  no  longer  intended  to  evoke 
repentance,  but  to  mature  obduracy ;  comp.  as  chief  passage, 
Isa.  vi.  9  sqq.  In  such  cases,  those  predictions  also  whose  fulfil- 
ment has  been  hitherto  delayed,  reappear  in  full  force.  We  see 
this  from  the  quotation  of  the  prediction  of  Micah  (the  younger) 
in  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  To  the  people  of  his  days  this  prophet  had 
uttered  the  prediction  :  ^'  Zion  shall  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house 
as  the  high  places  of  a  forest."  When,  then,  as  it  is  further 
said,  vcr.  19,  Hezekiah  feared  the  Lord,  and  besought  the 
Lord,  '^  the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  which  He  had  pronounced 
against  them."  As  soon,  however,  as  the  penitent  return  of  the 
people  was  followed  by  a  fresh  apostasy,  the  threats  of  judg- 
ment again  became  valid,  and  the  subsequent  generation  expe- 
rienced their  complete  fulfilment.  So,  too,  when  blessings  are 
predicted,  the  fulfilment  of  such  prediction  depends  upon 
moral  causes,  viz.  upon  the  obedient  submission  of  the  people 
to  the  Divine  will,  while,  nevertheless,  this  fulfilment  cannot  be 
rendered  doubtful  by  any  obstacles  which  man  can  oppose  to 
it  (8).  Nor  does  the  latter  result  from  Zech.  vi.  15  (9).  This 
passage  cannot  be  understood  as  making  the  appearance  of 
^lessiah,  and  especially  the  participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  His 
kingdom,  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  covenant  people,  though 
it  does  connect  the  mode  in  which  the  promise  should  be  f ul- 
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filled,  the  how,  and  the  how  far,  Israel  should  become  the  stock 
and  branch  of  the  fatore  Church,  on  the  obedience  of  the 
people  to  the  Dlyine  word  (10). 

(1)  We  shall  subseqnentlj  see  (§  229)  how  even  the  Old 
Testament  struggles  to  harmonize  both  views. 

(2)  2  Cor.  i.  20 :  oaai  yap  hrofffeKlai  Scov,  &p  ovtA  to  walj 
xai  €v  avTfp  TO  afiijv,  rtp  tSeip  irpo^  rtpf  oo^av  ot  ^uwp, 

(3)  Comp.  how,  according  to  §  201,  sacrificial  service  is  oon- 
tinaed  in  the  worship  of  the  future. 

(4)  When  Zech.  ii.  describes  the  future  times  of  redemption, 
in  which,  ver.  11,  the  heathen  nations  join  themselves  to  the 
Lord,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  kingdom  of  God  can  no  longer 
be  concentrated  within  the  narrow  walls  of  the  ancient  Jeru- 
salem. How  then  is  the  matter  presented  to  prophetic  in- 
tuition ?  D^OTi,  3??  '^n?^  Jerusalem  is  to  lay  open  like  a 
village,  as  a  free-  and  public  district ;  Jehovah  is  Himself  the 
fiery  wall  around  her,  and  the  glory  in  her  midsL  (But  this  is 
not  saying,  as  Kliefoth  explains  the  matter,  that  the  Jerusalem 
of  the  latter  days  is  to  extend  over  the  whole  earth,  to  be  a 
multitude  of  residences  scattered  over  the  whole  world.) 

(5)  So  e.g*  in  the  prophetic  delineation  (Isa.  liii.)  of  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord  atoning  by  His  death  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  afterwards  glorified.  To  this  must  be  added,  that 
neither  do  we  as  yet  behold  the  physical  nature  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  but  are  still  waiting,  on  the  assurance  of  New  Testa* 
ment  prophecy,  which  has  taken  up  and  carried  on  that  of  the 
old  covenant,  for  the  time  when,  as  it  is  said  Rev.  xxi.  3,  a 
tabernacle  of  God  will  be  among  men.  For  this  reason  it 
would  ill  become  an  expositor  to  attempt  to  determine  before- 
hand how  far  the  last  form  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  coin- 
cide with  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  last  things.  When 
Hengstenberg  (jChiistologie^  u  sec.  3,  p.  63,  ii.  sec  1,  p.  257 
sq.)  declares  himself  opposed  to  those  who  dream  of  some 
future  restoration  of  Israel  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  says,  ^  Even 
supposing  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  return  to  Canaan,  this 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prophecy  in  question  "(Hos. 
ii.  2),  he  asserts  more  than  any  one  has  a  right  to  do  (coop* 
also  the  above  article,  p.  650). 
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(6)  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xxxiii.  (ed.  Yallars,  v.  p.  396)  right!  j  de- 
fines this  purpose  when  he  says  :  ^^  Nee  statim  sequituvj  ut,  quia 
propheta  prcedicitj  veniat^  quod  prcediatL  Non  enim  prceditit,  ut 
veniaty  sed  ne  veniat :  nee  quia  Deus  loquitur  j  necease  eat  fieri  quod 
minatWy  sed  idea  comminatur^  ut  convertatur  ad  pasnitentiam  eui 
mincUurjetnonfiatquodfuturumestjsiverbaDominieontemnantur*' 

(7)  Jer.  xviii.  7  sq. :  ^^  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concern- 
ing a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to 
pull  down,  and  to  destroy ;  if  that  nation  against  whom  I  have 
pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that 
I  thought  to  do  unto  them.  And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak 
concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  build  and 
to  plant ;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice, 
then  I  will  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit 
them.'' 

(8)  Comp.  on  this  subject  Caspar!,  on  Micah,  p.  160  sqq., 
and  his  Beitrage  zur  EinUitung  in  das  Buck  Jesajoj  p.  96  sqq. 
The  relation  of  prophecy  to  fulfilment  has  been  elucidated  from 
this  point  of  view,  especially  by  Bertheau  in  his  article.  Die 
alitest,  Weissagung  von  Israels  KeichsJierrlieJikeit  in  seinem  Lande 
(Jahrb.  fUr  deutsche  Tlieol.  1859  and  1860),  in  which,  however, 
he  goes  so  far,  as  Tholuck  {id.  p.  139)  justly  objects,  as  to  run 
the  risk  of  making  the  notion  not  only  of  prediction  but  even 
of  prophecy  wholly  illusory.  See  what  is  further  stated  in 
opposition  to  Bertheau  in  the  above  article,  p.  658. 

(9)  Zech.  vi.  15 :  '^  They  that  are  far  off  shall  come  and  build 
in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  .  •  •  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye 
will  diligently  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God."  Comp. 
Hengstenberg,  Christologie^  ii.  sec.  3,  1,  p.  320  sq. 

(10)  Israel  may,  through  unfaithfulness,  be  again  in  such  a 
condition  as  that  which  it  incurred  by  its  apostasy  before  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  But  is  the  consummation  of  redemption 
possible  while  Israel  is,  as  a  nation,  in  a  state  of  rejection  t 
The  Old  Testament  returns  an  absolute  negative  to  this 
question.  It  speaks  only  of  a  temporary  rejection,  which,  more- 
over, takes  place  in  such  wise  that  Israel  does  not  perish  as  a 
nation,  but  is  preserved  for  future  restoration.  Was,  tlien,  this 
law  abolished  when  Israel  rejected  the  gracious  visitation  of 
their  Messiah,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  was  taken  from  them  and 
given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof!  (Matt  sxi. 
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43.)  Are  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  which  speak  of  the 
glories  of  Israel  in  the  latter  days  abrogated?  or  are  they  only 
spiritually  fulfilled  to  the  (Christian  chorch,  of  which  the  stock 
indeed  was  formed  by  the  elect  of  Israel?  These  qoestaons 
are  answered  by  Bertheaa  (in  accordance  with  older  Protestant 
theology ;  see  p.  646  of  the  article  cited)  as  decidedly  in  the 
affirmative,  as,  we  feel  convinced,  especially  on  the  gronnd  of 
Bom.  xi.  25  sqq.,  they  should  be  in  the  negative.  See  farther 
particulars  in  the  article  quoted,  p.  659.  Comp.  also  Luthardt, 
die  Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingen^  pp.  18  and  106  sqq. 


FOURTH   DIVISIOX. 
OP    THE    KINGDOM    OP    GOD. 

§  217. 

Survey. 

The  chief  elements  in  die  process  of  development  exhibited  bj 
the  kingdom  of  God  are,  according  to  prophetic  intuition,  the 
following.  Prophecy  starts  from  the  state  of  contradiction  to 
its  Divine  election  into  which  Israel  fell  by  apostasy.  Sinful 
Israel  belied  its  blessed  vocation.  Instead  of  testifying  for  the 
true  God  before  the  heathen,  its  very  nature  testifies  against 
Him.  God's  holiness  obliges  Him  to  do  away  with  this  contra- 
diction. The  means  by  which  He  effects  this  end  is  the  inflic- 
tion of  judgment*  He  ejects  His  revolted  people  from  their 
home,  and  delivers  them  up  to  the  heathen  powers.  Thua^ 
however,  a  fresh  contradiction  arises:  Israel  was  chosen  to 
realize  the  Divine  purposes  of  redemption  even  among  the 
heathen ;  but  now  that  judgment  has  fallen  upon  Israel,  the 
heathen  powers  triumph  over  the  people  of  Jehovah,  sod 
therefore,  as  they  suppose,  over  Jehovah  Himself.  This  con- 
tradiction also  must  be  done  away  with ;  and  this  is  effected  by 
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the  jadgments  inflicted  upon  the  heathen  powers  for  their  self- 
exaltation  against  the  Lord,  even  after  they  had  f alfilled  the 
Divine  counsels;  and  bj  the  destruction  of  every  secular 
power;  and  the  restoration,  through  this  universal  judgment, 
of  the  covenant  people,  who,  though  rejected,  were  preserved  in 
rejection  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  destination.  The  remnant 
of  the  people  is,  however,  restored  under  the  great  Son  of 
David  in  such  wise  that  it  is  now  capable,  as  a  church  in- 
wardly sanctified,  of  realizing  the  Divine  counsel.  It  now  fulfils 
its  miasion, — light  going  forth  from  it  to  the  Gentile  world,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  nations  preserved  from  judgment  being 
incorporated  therein,  and  assisting  in  their  turn  in  bringing 
back  the  still  dispersed  members  of  the  covenant  people,  until 
throughout  the  whole  world  every  knee  shall  bow  before  the 
living  God,  and  every  tongue  confess  Him.  Jehovah  has  now 
taken  possession  of  His  sovereignty  over  the  earth ;  His  king- 
dom is  come ;  the  events  of  history  are  concluded  (1). 

(1)  The  attribute,  in  virtue  of  which  God  thus  determines 
the  progress  of  His  kingdom  on  earth  by  judgment  and  deliver- 
ance, is  His  ^^,  His  righteousness. 


FIRST  SUBDIVISION. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  GOD'S  KINGDOM;  THE  CONTRADICTION 
THERETO  PRESENTED  BY  THE  PRESENT;  THE  ABOUTION 
OF  THIS  CONTRADICTION  BY  JUDGMENT. 

I.  THE  DESIGN  OF  OOD's  KINGDOM. 

§  218. 

The  idea  of  God's  purpose  in  setting  up  a  kingdom  includes 
the  following  elements :  1.  Jehovah  as  the  Creator  and  Lord 
of  the  world  is  in  Himself  the  God  of  all  nations ;  but,  2.  He 
is  not  yet  God  to  all  nations,  and  is  onlj  manifest  as  God  to 
Israel,  His  chosen  people ;  3.  By  means  of  Israel,  however,  He 
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is  to  be  nniversally  known  and  acknowledged ;  as  He  is  now 
the  King  of  His  own  people,  so  is  His  kingdom  to  be  set  np 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  by  their  means.  Of  these 
elements,  the  first  two  are,  as  we  have  seen  (§  81),  already 
decidedly  found  in  the  Pentateuch ;  it  may  suffice  to  suggest 
Ex.  xix.  5  sq.  (1).  Nor  is  the  third  element  absent  from  the 
Pentateuch  (2) ;  but  it  is  only  brought  prominently  forward  in 
the  patriarchal  promise,  by  which  the  severance  of  a  race  to 
become  the  recipients  of  revelation  was  accompanied :  in  the 
seed  of  Abraham  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  bless  -them* 
selves,  Gen.  xii.  3,  xviii.  18,  xxii.  18,  xxvi.  4,  xxviii.  14,  comp. 
§  23,  with  note  5.  This  element,  on  the  other  hand,  falls  into 
the  background  at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  theo- 
cracy. Even  though  it  is  said  to  Pharaoh,  Ex.  ix.  16,  ^'  For  this 
purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  •  .  •  that  my  name  may  be 
declared  throughout  the  whole  earth ; ''  and  though  the  Lord 
swears.  Num.  xiv.  21,  ^^  As  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord;"  that  which  is  first  of  all 
implied  is  the  glorification  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  the 
living  God  before  all  the  heathen,  as  it  had  already  been 
glorified  before  the  gods  of  Egypt,  the  future  admission  of  the 
heathen  into  the  kingdom  of  God  being  not  as  yet  announced 
by  these  words.  The  latter  thought  is  first  brought  into  full 
light  by  prophecy.  In  the  older  prophets,  indeed,  the  political 
horizon  is  still  very  limited,  including  at  first  only  the  neigh* 
bouring  nations;  still  their  descriptions  of  God*s  guidance  of 
the  history  of  these  people,  see  e.g.  Amos  L  sq.  (comp.  also  vi.  14, 
§  176),  ix.  7  (§  219,  note  4),  presuppose  that  universalisna 
which  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  judgment  depicted  Joel  iv. 
When,  however,  Israel  fully  entered  into  conflict  with  the 
secular  powers,  and  thus  appeared  on  a  wider  historical  stage, 
prophecy  clearly  and  completely  recognised  that  government  of 
the  God  of  Israel  which  embraces  all  nations,  determines  their 
histories,  and  directs  all  their  ways  towards  the  accompUshment 
of  His  own  purposes.    It  is  the  Lord  who,  according  to  Isa. 
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X.  5  sqq.,  uses  the  Assyrian  power  as  the  rod  of  His  anger,  and 
directs  every  step  of  the  conqueror,  xxxvii.  28.  From  Him 
proceed,  according  to  ch.  six.,  the  revolutions  and  civil  wars  of 
l^ypt,  which  are  to  prepare  for  its  conversion ;  for,  according  to 
ver.  23,  the  Egyptians  are  one  day  to  serve  Him  with  the 
Assyrians*  It  is  He  who,  according  to  Hab.  i.  6  sq.,  arouses 
the  Chaldeans  and  causes  them  to  perform  terrible  acts ;  who, 
according  to  Jer.  xxvii*  5  sqq.,  made  the  earth  and  all  that  is 
upon  it,  and  gives  it  to  whom  He  will ;  who  now  gives  all  lands 
into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  His  servant.  Ezekiel 
declares,  xxxi.  9,  that  it  is  He  who  raised  the  king  of  Egypt  to 
the  height  of  prosperity,  and  again  (xxx.  4  sq.)  put  the  sword 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Egypt,  and  to  show  the  Egyptians  that  He  is  the  true  God. 
It  is  He  who  is  said,  Isa.  xiii.  3  sq.,  Jer.  li.  11  sqq.,  to  lead  the 
Median  hosts  against  Babylon,  and,  Isa.  xli.  sqq.,  to  use  Cyrus, 
though  he  knows  it  not,  as  His  instrument.  The  purpose,  how- 
ever, of  all  this  intervention  of  God  in  the  heathen  world  is 
expressed,  xlv.  22  sq.,  in  the  words:  ^^ Turn  unto  me,  .  •  •  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth:  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  have 
sworn  by  myself,  the  word  has  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  right- 
eonsness,  and  shall  not  return,  That  unto  me  every  knee  shall 
bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear."  The  Book  of  Daniel,  in  par- 
ticular, portrays  in  magnificent  touches  the  universality  of  the 
Divine  kingdom:  ^^God  changeth  times  and  seasons:  He  re- 
moveth  kings  and  setteth  up  kings,''  ii.  21.  The  kingdoms  of 
the  world  which  are  from  beneath  have  run  their  courses  ac- 
cording to  His  appointment,  ch.  ii.  and  vii.,  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  which  is  to  come  from  above,  and  which  all  people 
and  tongues  must  serve,  vii.  14,  may  be  set  up  in  its  eternal 
power  and  glory. 

(1)  Ex.  xix.  5  sq. :  '^  Ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine:  and  ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation." 

(2)  Comp.  the  prophetic  saying  of  Noab,  §  21,  with  note  3. 
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II.  THE  BELATION  OF  THE  PBESEXT  TO  THE  PUBPOSE 

OF  THE  DIVINE  KIKGDOai. 

§219. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  relation  of  the  present 
to  the  purpose  of  God's  kingdom  !  Israel  and  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  in  a  state  of  contradiction  thereto.  With  re- 
spect to  Israel,  we  have  already  described,  in  Div.  IL  §  202, 
and  comparatively  in  the  historical  sections,  and  need  not 
here  repeat,  how  the  conviction  dawned  upon  the  prophets 
that  the  Israel  of  the  present  was  incapable  of  fulfilling  its 
mission  to  the  world.  This  nation,  which  was  to  be  the  means 
of  converting  the  heathen  to  God,  had  become  worse  than  the 
heathen;  comp.  also  the  not  yet  quoted  passage,  Ex.  v.  5 
sqq.  (1).  In  what  relation,  then,  do  the  heathen  stand  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  f  is  a  question  which  we  must  now  enter 
into  somewhat  more  particularly.  The  doctrine  that  the 
heathen,  as  such,  form  with  respect  to  the  privileged  people  of 
God  a  class  entirely  without  rights,  nay,  exposed  to  the  wrath 
of  God,  has  already  been  imputed  to  the  Old  Testament 
According  to  this  view,  the  roots  of  the  well-known  arrogant 
particularism  of  the  Pharisees  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  But  if  it  is  said,  Jer.  x.  25  (comp.  with  the 
parallel  passage,  Ps.  Ixxix.  6  sq.),  "  Pour  out  Thy  fury  upon 
the  heathen  that  have  not  known  Thee,  and  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  upon  Thy  name,"  it  is  added,  ^^  For  they  have 
eaten  up  Jacob,  and  devoured  him,  and  consumed  him,**  etc^ 
showing  that  not  the  heathen  in  general  are  intended,  but  the 
nations  who  have  raged  against  Israel.  If  Mai.  L  2,  "  Jacob 
have  I  loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated,''  is  also  appealed  to^  and  the 
question  asked,  Is  it  not  here  taught  that  God,  for  no  reason 
but  of  His  own  choice,  loves  one  people  and  makes  another  a 
vessel  of  wrath  ? — we  reply  that,  though  this  expression  cannot 
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be  got  over,  as  Steudel  endeavours,  by  taking  it  in  a  merely 
relative  signification,  as  though  to  luxte  meant  only  to  love  less, 
still  we  have  here  no  causeless  reprobatio  in  the  sense  of  a 
Calvinistic  absolute  decree,  for  in  ver.  4  it  is  immediately 
added,  ^  Edom  is  a  region  of  wickedness "  (ny^  ^33) ;  and 
this  is  explained  by  the  prophetical  passages,  Joel  iv.  19,  Amos 
1.  9,  etc.,  concerning  Edom's  rage  against  the  covenant  people. 
More  difficult  is,  at  a  first  glance,  the  much-discussed  passage, 
Isa.  zliii.  3  sq. :  ^^  I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Cush  and 
Seba  for  thee,  because  thou  wast  precious  in  my  sight,"  etc. ; 
'^therefore  I  gave  men  for  thee,  and  nations  for  thy  life." 
Does,  then,  this  passage  indeed  teach  that  God  substitutes 
guiltless  nations  for  His  chosen  people,  who  properly  deserve 
punishment?  By  no  means.  The  passage  only  applies  to  the 
history  of  nations  the  principle  laid  down,  Prov.  zi.  8  and  xxi. 
18,  with  respect  to  individuals  (2),  viz.  that  God's  judgments 
upon  the  wicked  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  godly.  For 
a  hint  that  these  heathen  nations  were  innocent  victims  for  the 
sake  of  Israel,  is  no  more  given  in  this  place  than  in  the  case  of 
Pharaoh,  when  he  is  set  forth,  Ex.  ix.  16,  as  an  example  of 
judgment  The  heathen  nations  are  not,  indeed,  entitled  to 
any  favour  from  God,  inasmuch  as  they,  like  all  creatures,  can 
make  no  claims  upon  Him  in  whose  presence  they  are,  as  it  is 
said,  Isa.  xl.  15-17,  ^*  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  as  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance,  as  nothing."  But  this  is  true  of  Israel  also, 
according  to  their  condition  by  nature ;  comp.  Dent.  vii.  7 
(§  81),  Isa.  xiv.  9  sqq.  (3).  Israel  itself  has  only  a  claim  of 
gracSy  and  that  a  conditional  one.  Incessantly  do  the  prophets 
testify  against  the  delusion  that  the  fact  of  their  election  could 
give  the  rebellious  nation  claims  upon  God.  On  the  contrary, 
the  significant  passage,  Amos  ix.  7,  declares  the  covenant-break- 
ing people  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  heathen  (4).  On  the  other 
hand,  God's  long-suffering  watches  also  over  the  heathen; 
comp.  the  passage  Jer.  xvii.  7  sq.  (already  quoted,  §  216,  and 
note  7,  in  another  connection),  and  the  Book  of  Jonah,  which 
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teaches  how  the  patience  of  God  gives  to  the  heathen  also 
space  for  repentance*  The  heathen  are  certainly  already  guilty 
before  God  on  account  of  their  idolatry,  the  folly  and  worth- 
lessness  of  which  they  might  readily  have  perceived  (Isa*  xL 
17  sqq.,  xli.  23  sq.,  xliv.  9,  xlvi^  5  sq.,  Jer.  x.  8  sqq.,  Ps.  cxv. 
4  sqq.).  For  this,  however,  they  are  punished  by  that  state  of 
helplessness  into  which  all  heathenism  falls,  and  which  mani- 
fests that  it  is  forsaken  of  God,  as  is  so  admirably  portrayed  in 
the  prophecy  concerning  Moab,  Isa.  xv.  sq.  (comp.  especially 
xvi.  12),  in  Isa.  xli.  6  sq.,  and  other  passages.  Undoubtedly 
certain  expositors  have  explained  passages  like  Ps.  ix.  18: 
D^n^K  ^m^  Dirb  r!A^\^  D^r^n  \y\\sh  (« the  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  heathen  that  forget  God ''),  as 
declaring  that  the  heathen  are  guilty,  D^}'^.,  because  they  have 
forgotten  and  renounced  that  knowledge  of  God  which  was 
imparted  to  them  by  primitive  revelation.  But  the  context  is 
decidedly  against  a  theoretical  view  of  the  passage,  and  shows 
that  a  practical  forgetfulness  of  God  is  intended  when  ^rof 
Q^'?^^.  &re  spoken  of,  and  therefore  that  the  heathen  have  re- 
nounced that  law  of  God  which  was  known  to  them  also. 
Hence  the  passage  is  well  elucidated  by  Isa.  xxiv.,  where  the 
prophet  sees  a  general  judgment  overwhelming  the  whole 
earth,  because,  according  to  ver.  5,  ^^  they  have  transgressed  the 
laws,  changed  the  ordinance,  broken  the  everlasting  covenant,'' 
wherefore  ^^  the  earth  is  defiled  under  the  inhabitants  thereof,"* 
— the  words  evidently  pointing  back  to  the  Noachian  covenant 
with  the  world,  and  the  law  connected  therewith.  That,  how- 
ever, which  properly  exposes  the  heathen  to  the  judgments  pro- 
ceeding from  the  God  of  Israel,  is  their  enmity  i^toardi  tht 
covenant  people^  and  this  for  the  following  reasons ; — 1.  It  b 
characteristic  of  Israel,  as  the  covenant  people,  that  no  nation 
in  the  world  was  ever  so  bitterly  hated  by  other  nations  as  it 
was,  because  it  claimed  to  be  the  Lord's  people,  not  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  nations  might  boast  of  their  own  gods 
without  denying  the  existence  of  other  gods,  but  because  it 
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declared  the  gods  of  other  nations  to  be  things  of  nought 
(§  42.  2),  and  demanded  of  them  submission  to  the  God  of 
Israel.  For  this  reason,  too,  hatred  of  Israel  was  hatred  of 
Israel's  God.  Malicious  delight  in  the  misfortunes  of  Israel 
was  a  joy  that  the  God  who  was  declared  to  be  alone  powerful 
was  just  as  powerless  as  the  people  that  were  called  by  His 
name;  comp.  the  defiant  address  of  the  generals  of  Senna- 
cherib, zxxvi.  18-20.  With  this  is  connected,  2.  the  fact  that 
the  heathen  nations  whom  God  made  use  of  as  instruments 
for  the  chastisement  of  His  people  did  not  regard  themselves 
as  such,  but  behaved  towards  them  with  self-exaltation,  and 
treated  them  with  immoderate  cruelty.  Comp.  such  passages 
as  Isa.  X.  5  sqq.  (5),  Zech.  i.  15,  Isa.  xlvii.  6.  All  human 
vpp*^i  however,  as  such,  exposes  to  the  judgment  of  God. 
The  arrogant  and  self-relying  creature  must  be  reduced  to  its 
own  nothingness  by  the  holy  God,  Isa.  ii.  11  sqq.  (6).  In  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  chiefly  Babylon  which,  by  reason  of  its 
origin  (Gen.  xi.),  is  affected  by  the  stamp  of  that  Titanic  pride, 
that  self-deification,  described  Hab.  i.  11, 16,  Isa.  xiv.  13  (7), 
which  makes  Babylon  a  typical  instance  of  Divine  judgment. 

(1)  Ezek.  v.  5  sqq. :  "This  is  Jerusalem  which  I  have  set 
in  the  midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  round  about  her. 
Bat  she  hath  changed  my  judgments  into  wickedness  more 
than  the  nations,  and  my  statutes  more  than  the  countries 
round  about  her ;  for  they  have  refused  my  judgments  and  my 
statutes,  they  have  not  walked  in  them." 

(2)  Prov.  xi.  8 :  "  The  righteous  is  delivered  out  of  trouble, 
and  the  wicked  cometh  in  his  stead."  76.  xxi.  18  :  ^^  The  wicked 
is  a  ransom  for  the  rirrhteous." 

(3)  Isa.  xlv.  9 :  "  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his 
^laker,  a  potsherd  among  the  potsherds  of  earth.  Shall  the 
clay  say  to  him  that  f ashioneth  it,  What  makest  thou  ?  ^ 

(4)  Amos  ix.  7,  the  prophet  exclaims  to  the  sinful  people : 
^  Are  ye  not  as  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me  T  .  •  . 
have  not  I  brought  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor  (Crete),  and  the  Syrians  from  Kirt" 

VOL.  IK  2  A 
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The  thought  of  this  frequently  misunderstood  passage  is  identical 
with  that  of  Bom.  ii.  25 :  irepirofi^  fup  yap  w^Xei,  Hlv  vofiav 
irpdatTQ^*  iav  Be  irapafidrrf^  vofutv  y^,  fj  irepirofii^  aov  oKpofivaria 
ryeyovep. 

(5)  Isa.  X.  5  sqq. :  Assyria  is  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah. 
According  to  ver.  7,  however,  "  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth 
his  heart  think  so;"  and  in  ver.  13  he  says :  ^*  By  the  strength  of 
my  hand  have  I  done  it,  and  by  my  wisdom;  for  I  am  prudent.*^ 

(6)  Isa.  ii.  12 :  The  Lord  of  hosts  holds  a  day  D^  wrh^  ^ 
7W)  Kb^?"73  7}l\.  Comp.  also  the  former  discussion  of  the  notion 
of  the  Divine  holiness  (§  44). 

(7)  Hab.  i. :  It  is  the  Lord  who,  according  to  ver.  6|  raises 
up  the  Chaldeans,  ^^  the  bitter  and  hasty  nation,"  which  rushes 
through  the  laud  and  overcomes  all  opposition.  In  ver.  11, 
however,  we  are  told  of  the  Chaldean,  that  his  strength  is  his 
god;  ver.  16,  that  ^Uhey  sacrifice  to  their  own  net,  and  bom 
incense  to  their  own  drag,"  wherewith  they  fish  for  men.  In 
Isa.  xiv.  13,  the  Chaldean  conqueror  says  in  his  heart,  ^'I  will 
ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of 
God,  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregatiou  in  the 
sides  of  the  north,^'  etc. 


HI.  THE  JUDGMENT. 

§220. 

The  Day  of  the  Lord.     Tlie  Judgment  tipon  Hie  Covenant 

People. 

^^God  that  is  holy  sanctifies  Himself  in  righteousness**  (^ 
n^TVa  e^pa  t^'ilijn),  Isa.  v.  16  (1),  by  sending  destructive  judg- 
ments upon  all  that  opposes  His  counsels  of  redemption,  and 
thus  ensuring  the  triumph  of  His  kingdom.  The  usual  de- 
signation of  this  final  theocratic  judgment  is,  from  Joel  i.  1^ 
and  li.  1  onwards,  nln^^  Dl^,  "  the  day  of  Jehovah/'  comp.  Zeph. 
i.  7;  ^Uhe  day  of  Jehovah's  anger,"  ii.  8;  '^the  great  and 
terrible  day  of  Jehovah,"  Mai.  iv.  5  (2).  It  is  the  day  on 
which  the  Lord  will  humble  all  the  loftiness  of  man,  and  will 
alone  be  exalted,  Isa.  ii.  17,  comp.  v.  16.    The  features  by 
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which  the  prophets  portray  this  day,  the  manner  in  which 
they  describe  it  as   announced  and  accompanied  by  terrible 
natural  phenomena,  Joel  iii.  3  sq.,  Isa.  xiii.  9  sq,,  Zeph.  u 
15  sqq.,  —  features  which  have  been  partially  transferred  to 
the  eschatological  passages  of  the  New  Testament, — are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  poetic  colouring,  but  rest  upon  the 
scriptural  view  of    the  inalienable  connection    between  the 
course  of  nature  and  the   progress  of  the  Divine  kingdom* 
The  first  question  then  is  :  Wliat  is  the  connection  between  the 
judgments  an  tlie  covenant  people  and  the  judgments  on  tJie  heathen 
world  J     They  seem  to  stand  in  direct  connection  in  the  great 
picture  of  judgment  in  Zeph.  i.  sq.     We  have  here  the  same 
day  of  the  Lord  going  forth  upon  Jerusalem  and  upon  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  whole  earth  being  consumed  by  the 
fire  of  the  Divine  wrath  (3).    More  strictly  speaking,  how-i 
ever,  the  relation  of  the  two  judgments  to  each  other  is,  that 
the  judgment  of  Israel  in  point  of  time  precedes,  that  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  follows, — the  deliverance  of  the  covenant 
people  being  effected  by  means  of  the  latter.    Judgment  must 
first  hegin  at  the  house  of  God,  as  St.  Peter  expresses  it  (1  Pet. 
iv«  17).   ^  You  only  have  I  known,'*  it  is  said,  Amos  iii.  2,  ^  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth :  therefore  will  I  punish  you  for  your 
iniquities.''    Just  because  Israel  was  held  up  as  an  example  to 
the  world  of  how  God  loves,  so  is  it  now  to  bear  witness  how 
He  punishes.    '^  I  will  execute  judgment  in  the  midst  of  thee,  in 
the  sight  of  the  nations,"  Ezek.  v.  8.    Every  pledge  of  God's 
election  now  becomes  a  pledge  of  judgment  to  the  apostate 
people.     They  who  trust  in  their  power  of  saying,  ^^  The  temple 
of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  is  here,"  are  reminded  by 
Jeremiah,  vii.  4-15,  how  judgment  had  already  fallen  upon  the 
place  of  the  sanctuary  at  Sltiloh.    And  Ezeklel,  in  the  majestic 
vision  recorded  ch.  ix.,  sees  judgment  beginning  at  the  sanctuary 
and  those  who  are  called  to  be  its  guardians.    We  have  lastly 
to  notice  the  historical  progress  observable  in  the  announce- 
ment of  judgment  upon  the  covenant  people.    In  the  Book  of 
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Joely  Jadah  is  to  incur  only  a  visitation  which  leads  the  people 
to  repentance  (4),  In  Amos,  the  judgments  to  be  inflicted  npon 
the  ten  tribes  occupy  the  foreground, — ^  that  sinful  kingdom" 
(which  does  not  at  the  same  time  apply  to  Judah)  being  destined 
to  irreTocable  destructioui  iz.  8,  because  the  gradually  increauDg 
chastisements  inflicted  on  her  have  been  in  vain,  iv.  &-ll|  viL  1-9, 
while  only  a  state  of  extreme  depression  is  predicted,  ix.  11,  con- 
cerning Judah.  On  the  other  hand,  Hos«  ii.  2  seems,  though  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  has  been  disputed,  to  assume  the  rejec- 
tion of  Judah  also.  And  after  the  catastrophe  of  Samaria 
fails  to  have  the  effect  of  leading  Judah  to  repentance,  prophecj 
announces  henceforth  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  the  desolation  of  the  land,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  people,  the  locality  of  which  is  first  dedgntted 
as  Babylon  in  Mic.  iv«  10,  Isa.  xzxix.  6  sq.  Judgment  being 
the  abrogation  of  the  covenant  relation  between  God  and  His 
people,  it  was  inflicted  (as  we  saw,  §  89,  Ft.  L,  on  the  doctrine 
of  retribution)  in  the  form  of  expulsion  from  the  Holy  Land,  to 
which  the  theocratic  vocation  of  Israel  is  united,  abolition  of 
worship  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  shechinah  from  the  desecrated 
sanctuary,  and  cessation  of  the  theocratic  government.  Isnel 
was  to  abide  many  days  without  a  king,  without  a  princci  sad 
without  a  sacrifice,  Hos.  iii.  4,  and  to  eat  polluted  bread  among 
the  heathen,  ix.  4,  comp.  also  Lam.  ii.  6  sq. 

(1)  Comp.  the  remarks,  Pt.  I.  §  44,  47,  on  the  connectioo 
between  holiness  and  righteousness. 

(2)  "  A  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  ...  a  day  of  darknes 
and  gloominess,"  etc.,  Zeph.  i.  15  sq.  This  day  is  ever  draw- 
ing nearer,  therefore  woe  to  the  workers  ^*  who  desire  the  dajof 
the  Lord  I  ...  it  is  darkness  and  not  light,"  Amos  v.  18. 

(3)  Comp.  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  ch.  i.  sq.  (§  176).  The 
precedence  here  given  to  the  judgments  upon  the  heathen 
nations  is  intended  to  awaken  the  reflection:  If  God  thus 
punishes  the  heathen  for  their  transgressions  against  His  people^ 
how  will  He  not  punish  the  rebellion  of  His  own  people  T 
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(4)  For  the  captivity  of  Judah,  Joel  iv.  1,  and  the  dispersion 
of  Israel  among  the  heatheni  seem  to  refer  only  to  that  partial 
captivity  and  dispersion  which  in  the  days  of  Uiis  prophet  had 
already  commenced. 


§221. 
Tlu  Judgment  vpon  the  Heatlien  Nations* 

The  judgment  inflicted  npon  His  covenant  people  is  held  np 
by  the  Lord  as  a  warning  to  the  heathen.  Jehovah,  as  Jadge 
of  His  people,  is  a  witness  against  the  heathen,  Mic.  i.  2. 
Comp.  also  as  chief  passage,  Jer.  xzv.  29  sqq. :  *'  Do  I  begin 
to  bring  evil  on  the  city  which  is  called  by  my  name,  and 
should  ye  be  utterly  unpunished  T  Ye  shall  not  be  unpunished, 
for  1  will  call  for  a  sword  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 
Then  is  described  the  manner  in  which  evils  shall  pursue  one 
nation  after  another  like  a  whirlwind,  until  the  slain  shall  lie 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  The  judgment  inflicted 
on  the  heathen  is  (aa  we  have  already  seen,  $  219)  frequently  so 
connected  with  those  poured  out  upon  Israel,  that  it  is  the  arro- 
gance with  which  the  heathen,  as  the  Lord's  instruments,  have 
treated  Israel,  the  contempt  which  they  have  even  shown  for 
Israel's  God,  that  call  forth  the  Divine  vengeance.  The  chief 
passage  in  this  respect  is  Isa.  z.  5  sqq.  (§  219,  note  5) ;  comp. 
also  especially  Obad.  15  sq.  and  other  passages.  The  view  of 
the  aeveral  prophets  concerning  the  judgments  npon  the  heathen 
world  is  fashioned  according  to  the  historical  perspective 
imposed  upon  each  by  contemporary  events.  The  earliest 
description  is  found  in  Joel,  ch.  iv.  All  the  nations  (D^arr^), 
by  whom,  however,  as  the  context  shows,  the  prophet  chiefly 
intends  the  neighbouring  states  (Philistines,  Phcenicians,  ESdom* 
ites),  who  have  now  injured  Jndah,  are  summoned  to  the  final 
judgment  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  nations  them- 
selves, indeed,   are  unacquainted  with  this  Divine  counsel, 
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Mi6.  iv.'12  (1).  Their  purpose  is,  according  to  Joel  iii.  9 
sqq.,  by  assembliDg  their  whole  power,  to  give  a  final  blow  to 
the  covenant  people,  and  in  this  great  effort  they  transform 
into  weapons  even  the  utensils  of  peace.  *  By  the  symbolical 
name,  ^'  valley  of  Jehoshaphat "  (valley  where  Jehovah  judges), 
the  prophet  undoubtedly  intends  the  valley  which  subsequently 
received  this  name  from  this  very  passage,  viz.  the  Kedroa 
valley,  which  runs  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the 
Temple  Mount,  and  afterwards  turns  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion towards  the  Dead  Sea  (2).  The  fact  that  the  nations  kve 
assembled  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  temple  expresses, 
as  Hengstenberg  correctly  explains  it,  that  the  judgment  is 
an  outflow  of  the  theocracy;  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  punished  in  the  last  judgment,  not  on  account  of  their 
transgressions  against  natural  law,  but  for  the  position  they 
occupy  towards  the  covenant  people,  and  consequently  towards 
the  God  of  revelation  (3).  While  then  Amos,  whose  opening 
sentence,  i.  2,  connects  his  prophecy  with  Joel  iii.  16,  divides 
this  general  judgment  into  many  acta  of  national  judgment, 
Isaiah  again,  xxiv.— xxvii.,  sets  before  us  a  representation  of  a 
general  judgment  of  the  world,  without  any  definite  historical 
connection,  except  that  a  return  from  Assyrian  captivity  being 
spoken  of,  xxvii.  13,  the  standpoint  of  the  Assyrian  period  is 
adhered  to.  That  a  judgment  in  the  heavenly  world  of  spiriu 
is  here  placed  in  connection  with  the  judgment  of  the  worldly 
powers,  who  are,  xxvii.  1,  designated  by  symbolical  names,  hu 
been  already  pointed  out  in  the  first  division  (§  199).  On  the 
other  hand,  prophecy,  even  in  the  Assyrian  period,  points 
onwards  beyond  Assyria  to  Babylon,  the  power  which,  after 
being  used  as  an  instrument  of  judgment  against  Jndah,  is 
itself  to  be  the  object  of  an  act  of  general  judgment.  Thus 
in  Isa.  xiii.,  the  day  of  Babylon's  destruction  is,  according  to 
ver.  9  sqq.,  the  day  which  is  to  make  the  earth  desolate,  and 
to  destroy  the  sinners  thereof  out  of  it ;  the  day  on  which, 
ver.  13,  the  Lord  will  shake  the  heavens  and  move  the  earth 
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oat  of  its  place.  Habakkuk  also,  ch.  ii.,  beholds  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  overwhelming  all  earthly  great* 
ness  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  ver.  14,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Chaldean  conqueror.  In  Jeremiah|  too,  the  series  of 
announcements  of  judgments  upon  the  nations  closes  with  the 
magnificent  prediction  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  ch.  1.  sq.  Among 
other  nations,  it  is  Edom  which  is  especially  brought  forward 
by  the  prophets  as  an  object  of  judgment  (comp.  Jer.  xlix.  7 
sqq.,  which  takes  up  the  former  prophecy  of  Obadiah,  and  Isa. 
xzxiv.,  Ixiii.  1— 6,  Ezek.  xxxv.),  as  a  type  of  those  nations  of 
heathendom  whose  origin  and  the  course  of  whose  history  had 
placed  them  nearest  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  who  had  only 
opposed  that  kingdom  with  the  more  deadly  hatred.  The  fall 
of  Babylon  is  not,  however,  contemporaneous  with  the  end  of 
this  dispensation,  and  accordingly  the  history  of  the  world  goes 
on,  and  with  it  the  judgment  of  the  world  still  proceeds.  In 
the  first  place,  the  remarkable  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxxviii. 
sq.,  concerning  Gog  from  the  land  of  Magog,  who  (D^Djn  n^nwa)^ 
zzxviii.  16,  comes  with  mighty  hosts  (D!^9  H?XD  DJ,  ver.  12), 
to  which  the  nations  of  both  Asia  and  Africa  contribute, 
against  the  Holy  Land  (4),  where  the  entire  army  perishes  by 
its  mutual  animosities,  reaches  far  beyond  the  fall  of  Babylon. 
At  any  rate,  Gog  can  by  no  means,  as  Ewald  supposes,  signify 
Babylon,  to  which  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  do  not  in  general 
relate.  The  prophetic  intuition  is  here,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  limits  of  heathendom,  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  the  thought  that,  before  the  end  comes,  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  also  have  attempted  to  resist  the  kingdom  of 
God.  For  this  reason,  too,  it  is  that  Ezekiel's  prediction  is 
made  use  of,  Bev.  xx.  8,  in  the  description  of  the  last  conflict 
against  the  Holy  City.  This  prediction  of  judgment  is  then 
taken  up  by  the  postrBabylonian  prophets.  First,  Haggai,  ch. 
ii.  21  sq.,  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars,  announces,  but 
without  definitely  connecting  the  prediction  with  any  one 
secular  power,  that  shaking  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  which 
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is  to  precede  tlie  establlsliineiit  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in 
which  the  Lord  will  overthrow  the  throne  of  kingdoms  and 
destroy  the  strength  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen,  in  snch 
wise  that  every  one  shall  fall  by  the  sword  of  his  brother. 
Here,  as  in  Ezek.  xzsviii.  21,  we  again  meet  with  the  ides, 
embodied   in   earlier   historical  occarrences,   Jadg.    viL  22, 
2  Chron.  zx.  22  sq.,  that  the  powers  of  the  Koaita^  are  to  con* 
snme  each  other,  to  prepare  for  the  triumphant  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.     The  passages  In  iSech.  xii.-xiv.,  especially 
ch.  ziv.,  are  still  more  closely  connected  with  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel  concerning  Gog,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  still 
farther  that  of  Joel.    All  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  assembled 
to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  the  rulers  and  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem are  endowed  with  marvellous  power ;  but  the  conflict  is 
a  terrible  one ;  the  Holy  City  is  taken,  and  half  of  the  people 
are  taken  into  captivity.     When  things,  however,  have  cone 
to  the  worst,  Jehovah  appears  with  all  His  saints  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives  for  the  deliverance  of  His  people.    This  day 
of   decision  is   a   day   of  terrible   obscurity;  but  after  the 
enemies,  panic-stricken  by'God,  have  now  also  helped  to  exter- 
minate each  other,  the  light  of  redemption  shall  dawn  on  the 
evening  of  this  last  day  of  the  present  dispensation.     Here 
again  the  thought  is  impressed  that  the  Church  will  have  to 
endure  not  merely  a  judicial  sifting,  like  that  announced  by 
Malachi,  ch.  iii.  2,  19,  to  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were 
thirsting  after  an  infliction  of  judgments  upon  the  heathen,  bat 
an  extremity  of  tribulation,  in  which  it  will  seem   to  have 
perished.     We  close  this  survey  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
toncerning  the  judgment  of  the  world,  with  Daniel's  prophecy 
of  the  four  kingdoms.     According  to  ch.   ii.  and  vii.,  the 
history  of  the  world  is  to  run  its  course  in  four  kingdoms. 
The  unity  of  these  kingdoms,  t.«.  the  fact  that  each  of  them 
represents  the  Kocfio^  as  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  it 
pointed  out  in  ch.  ii.  by  the  colossal  image  which  these  king- 
doms together  compose,  in  ch.  vii.  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
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saccessively  arising  from  the  ocean,  tossed  and  distnrbed  by 
the  four  winds,  the  symbol  of  the  storm-tossed  heathen  world. 
The  worldly  power  is  destroyed  at  a  blow  by  the  kingdom  of  God 
coming  from  heaven.  We  cannot  here  more  particularly  discuss 
these  four  kingdoms.  Not  to  mention  utterly  untenable  views,  it 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  to  adopt  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation,  still  advocated  by  Hengstenberg,  Reichel, 
Hofmann,  and  others,  which  makes  these  to  embrace  the  Chal- 
dean, Medo-Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires  (5),  or  the 
now  more  usual  one  (of  Delitzsch  among  others),  which  makes 
the  fourth  kingdom  the  Grecian,  and  explains  the  others  vari- 
ously, mostly,  however,  regarding  the  second  as  the  Median, 
the  third  as  the  Persian.  Of  special  importance,  however,  is 
that  feature  in  these  delineations  of  judgment,  vii.  8,  11,  20  sq., 
25,  which  represents  the  arrogance  of  the  secular  power  and  its 
hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  at  last  concentrated  in 
a  king  who,  with  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,  blasphemes 
the  Most  High,  and  proceeds  to  destroy  His  worship  and  exter- 
minate His  saints,  etc. ;  who  then  for  a  period  obtains  power 
over  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  until  the  final  judgment  takes 
place  and  involves  him  in  destruction,  viL  22,  26,  etc.  That 
evil,  too,  will  secretly  come  to  maturity  before  the  final  judg- 
ment, is  the  thought  which  is  here  more  distinctly  expressed 
than  formerly.  Ch.  xi.  6  sees  a  preliminary  historical  em- 
bodiment of  this  view  in  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  and  thus  the 
Maccabean  persecution,  which  contributed  to  the  purification 
of  the  people,  becomes  a  type  of  the  last  tribulation  of  the 
church,  xii.  1,  which  shall  be  such  as  never  was  since  there 
was  a  nation,  but  which  shall  conduce  to  the  purification  and 
preservation  of  the  church,  ver.  10  (6). 

(1)  Mic.  iv.  12 :  The  heathen  who  rejoice  over  the  fall  of 
Zion  ^^  know  not  the  thoughts  of  the  Lord,  neither  understand 
His  counsel,  that  He  has  gathered  them  as  sheaves  into  the 
fl«K>r.'' 

(2)  For  it  b  from  Zion,  according  to  Joel  iii.  16,  that  the 
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roariog  of  tbe  judgment  proceeds.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
expositors  understand  here  the  valley  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jemsalem,  which  was  rendered  illustrious  by  the  proceedings 
of  King  Jehoshaphati  2  Chron.  xz.  (§  179).  This  valley  was, 
according  to  ver.  26  of  the  said  chapter,  called  after  thb  occur- 
rence HTO  poy  (valley  of  blessing).  The  name  MS^yr  can, 
however,  hardly  be  derived  from  Ejng  Jehoshaphat,  but  is 
symbolical ;  whence  we  find  f^'?'?  P^?i  Joel  iii.  14. 

(3)  Only  we  must  not,  in  this  delineation  of  judgment  with 
its  local  and  geographical  limitations,  regard  the  prophet's 
meaning  as  merely  allegorical.  It  is  the  Old  Testament  form 
of  thought  which  is  expressed  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt 
xxiv.  14,  when  it  is  declared  that  before  the  final  judgment 
^'tlie  gospel  of  the  kingdom  must  be  preached  in  the  whole 
oiKovfuvrf  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations.'' 

(4)  It  is  assumed  in  this  prophetic  picture  that  Israel  is  again 
dwelling  in  the  Holy  Land. 

(5)  A  view  which,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  ch.  ii.  and 
xii.,  may  not  only  be  justified,  but  also  offers  in  eveiy  respect  a 
more  natural  explanation  of  the  separate  details,  but  against 
which  serious  difficulties  arise  when  we  go  further  into  the 
book. 

(6)  How  far  the  last  judgment  extends  to  the  dead  also, 
and  prophetic  eschatology  prepares  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  condemnation,  will  be  shown,  §  226,  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 


SECOND  SUBDIVISION. 

THE  FUTURE  REDEMPTION  (1). 

I.   THE  DELIVERANCE  AND  RESTORATION  OF  THE 

COVENANT  PEOPLE. 

§222. 

77i«  Restoration  of  Israel  a  Necessary  Event. 

The  restoration  of  Israel^  as  before  remarked,  is  not  founded 
u  pon  any  claim  that  can  be  advanced  by  this  people  (2),  lut  soUlj 
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upon  the  nature  of  Uteir  God  m  the  Holy  and  the  Faxtliful  One. 
When  Israel  incurred  the  Divine  jadgment,  the  Divine  purposes 
of  redemption  seemed  to  be  frustrated.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  heathen,,  and  even  of  unbelievers  in  Israel  itself,  it  was 
over  with  the  nation ;  and  if  it  was  not  also  over  with  its  Gody 
He  was  still  considered  to  have  shown  Himself  to  be  a  weak 
God  Thus  the  judgment  upon  Israel,  which  was  to  manifest 
Him  to  the  heathen  as  the  Holy  One,  had  produced  the  oppo- 
site result  This  is  thus  expressed,  e,g*  Ezek.  sxxvi.  20  sq. : 
Israel  being  cast  out  among  the  heathen,  profaned  God's  name  * 
among  them,  for  they  said,  ^^  These  are  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  and  yet  they  are  gone  forth  out  of  His  land."  There- 
fore, as  ver.  22  sqq.  further  declares,  Jehovah,  to  sanctify  His 
great  name,  that  the  heathen  may  know  Him  to  be  the  true 
God,  must  put  a  stop  to  judgment,  and  cancel  the  rejection  of 
Israel.  That  which  is  here  and  in  other  passages  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxii.  27,  Isa.  xlviii.  9  sqq.)  represented  as  an  event  necessary  to 
tJie  preservation  of  God^s  honour ^  appears  elsewhere  as  rather 
the  result  of  His  nature.  For  the  idea  of  God  as  the  abso- 
lately  unchangeable  Being  requires,  as  was  shown,  Pt.  I.,  that 
the  people  with  whom  He  has  entered  into  a  covenant  relation 
cannot  perish ;  comp.  especially  the  passage  Mai.  iii.  6,  discussed 
§  39,  with  note  5.  As  Jehovah,  He  is  the  Faitliful  One,  whose 
words  of  promise  given  to  the  fathers  of  the  nation  who  found 
favour  in  His  sight  shall  stand  for  ever,  while  all  that  is  earthly 
shall  perbh,  Isa.  xl.  7  sq.  (3).  His  faithfulness  cannot  be 
made  void  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  man.  He  has  not  given  a 
writing  of  divorcement  to  the  adulterous  wife,  for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  profound  passage,  Isa.  1.  1  (4),  already  men- 
tioned (§  188)  in  another  connection ;  and  hence  there  is  no 
need  that  He  should  renew  the  covenant  relation.  For  their  ini- 
quities the  people  are  sold,  but  He  is  able  to  overcome  and  do 
away  with  sin  (Mic.  vii.  18  sq.  (5),  Isa.  xliii.  25)*  Nay,  the 
Divine  judgment  of  rejection  is  to  have  the  effect  of  causing 
the  whole  power  of  the  Divine  love  to  shine  forth  (6) ;  comp. 
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Jer.  TTxL  2  sq^  20,  Hos.  zi.  8  sq.,  Isa.  xliz.  14  sqq.  (7),  liv. 
7— 10,  and  other  passages.  But  how  doe$  this  lane  deliver  f 
How  ddes  it  oome  to  pass  that  Israel,  thoagh  jadged,  is  sdll 
deliyered  ?  that  God^s  calling,  which  is  to  remain  nnchange- 
abl^  attains  its  end  in  this  rerj  nation,  which  has  shown  itself 
incapable  of  f  olfilUng  its  vocation  ?  The  answer  is, — 1.  God  w 
arrangee  that  a  reetoration  of  this  nation  is  possible;  and  2.  Hi 
so  restores  the  nation  as  to  make  it  a  fit  vulrumentfor  the  accom* 
pUshment  of  His  purposes  of  redemption  (8). 

(1)  The  fntore  redemption  is  represented  as  embraciog — 1. 
The  deliverance  and  restoration  of  the  rejected  covenant  peopUj  in 
which  even  the  jast  who  have  fallen  asleep  are  to  participate  by 
the  resurrection.  2.  The  introduction  of  those  heathen  who  have 
been  saved  from  judgment  into  the  kingdom  of  God  by  means 
of  the  restored  covenant  people*  3.  The  prophecies  concemiog 
redemption  culminate  in  the  appearance  of  Messiah. 

(2)  See  the  proof  of  this  in  Div.  II.  §  202. 

(3)  Isa.  zl.  7  sq. :  ^  Sorely  the  people  is  grass :  the  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth ;  bnt  Uie  word  of  oar  Grod  shall 
stand  for  ever*" 

(4)  Isa.  1.  1 :  «<  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Where  is  the  bill  of 
your  mother^s  divorcement  whom  I  have  put  away?  or  which 
of  my  creditors  is  it  to  whom  I  have  sold  you  ?  Behold,  for 
your  iniquities  have  ye  sold  yourselves,  and  for  your  transgres- 
sions is  your  mother  put  away.**  The  first  half  of  the  verse  is 
explained  by  the  law,  Deut.  xxiv.  3  sq.  (§  104.  2).  This  law 
certainly  applies  to  Israel,  inasmuch  as  repudiated  Israel  could 
not,  see  Jer.  iii.  1,  of  its  own  power  restore  the  covenant  rds- 
tion.  But  to  God  such  restoration  was  not  impossible,  for  it 
was  not  He  but  Israel  that  had  cancelled  the  covenant  Neither 
had  He  given  up  His  claim  upon  the  nation  He  had  rejected. 

(5)  Mic  vii.  18  sq. :  ''  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  that 
pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the 
remnant  of  His  heritage? "  (for  those  are  the  acts  which  mani- 
fest God's  incomparableness).  *^  He  retaineth  not  His  anger 
for  ever,  because  He  delighteth  in  mercy.  He  will  turn  again, 
He  will  have  compassion  upon  us,  He  will  subdue  our  ini* 
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qaities ;  and  Thoa  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea.''     (Comp.  §  202.) 

(6)  Compare  how,  as  remarked,  Ft.  I.  (§  ^9),  the  first  breach 
of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  people,  Es.  xxxiv.  6  sq., 
led  to  the  first  disclosure  of  the  grace  and  compassion  of 
God. 

(7)  The  people,  exiled  and  wandering,  take  with  them  as  a 
legacy  the  saying,  Jer.  xxxi.  2  sq. :  ^^  I  have  loved  thee  with 
an  everlasting  love,  therefore  with  loving-kindness  have  I 
drawn  thee.'*  Hos.  xi.  8  sq.:  ^^Uow  shall  I  give  thee  np, 
Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  how  shall  I  make 
thee  as  Admah  t  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?  "  (i.e.  utterly 
exterminate  thee).  ^^  Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  re- 
pentings  are  kindled  together,''  etc.  (comp.  §  44).  Isa.  xlix.  14 
sqq. :  ''  Zion  said,  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord 
hath  forgotten  me.  Can  a  woman  forget  her  suckhig  child, 
that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  t 
Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee."         ' 

(8)  We  shall  proceed  to  furnish  further  proof  of  these  pro- 
positions, 

§223. 

TTie  3)^  ^^f*     The  New  Covenant  an  everlasting  one.     The 
Forgiveness  of  Sins,     The  Outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 

1.  GocTs  judgments  have  a  purpose^  and  therefore  a  measure j  as 
taught  by  Isaiah  in  the  profound  parable,  ch.  xxviii.  24  sqq.  (1), 
already  quoted  §  90.  When  God  inflicts  judgments  on  the 
covenant  people.  His  motive  is  not  to  annihilate  them,  like 
Sodom  and  Oomorrha,  but  to  correct  them  with  judgment 
(Dsroa  nD^),  Jer.  x.  24,  xxx.  11,  i.e.  in  dae  measure,  Isa. 
zxvii.  8  (according  to  the  probable  explanation  of  ntCDKDa), 
which  measure  is  imposed  by  the  Divine  holiness ;  see  as  chief 
passage,  Hos.  xi.  8  sq.  (2).  According  to  this  measure,  judg- 
ment is  so  inflicted  upon  Israel  that  they  are  preserved  therein. 
Bat  bow,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  possible?    And  here  we 
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meet  with  the  important  prophetic  doctrine  of  the  3^  n^T8?c^ 
(3(^21,!  nKe^y  etc.).  While  the  mass  of  the  nation  became  rebel- 
lious, individuals  maintained  their  fideh'tj,  like  the  seven  thou- 
sand in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  who  in  Elijah's  time  had 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  1  Kings  xix.  18.  In  these  faithful 
ones,  this  ecclesia  invisibilis  of  the  old  covenant,  we  have  a 
pledge  that  the  people  of  God  do  not  perish ;  comp.  as  chief 
passage,  Isa.  viii.  17  sq.,  where  Isaiah  brings  forward  himself  and 
his  sons  as  signs  and  examples  in  the  sense  here  designated  (3). 
The  intercession  of  these  servants  of  God  procures  a  longer 
exemption  from  judgment  for  the  people;  comp.  e.g.  Amos  viL 
1-6.  But  even  when  they  can  effect  nothing  further,  Jer.  xvi.  1, 
the  just  must  themselves  be  preserved,  Ezek.  xiv.  14-20:  it 
must  be  verified  in  them  that  the  just  lives  through  his  faith, 
Hab.  ii.  4  (4).  Though  Israel  be  sifted  among  all  nations  as 
com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  no  com  fall  to  the  earth, 
according  to  the  well-known  passage,  Amos  ix.  9  (5).  Or 
though  Israel,  according  to  another  image,  be  felled  like  a  tree, 
there  still  remains  for  a  stock  *^  a  holy  seed,"  Isa*  vi.  13  (6). 
For  the  sake  of  this  seed  of.  His  servants,  God  will  not  exter- 
minate Israel;  comp.  as  chief  passage,  Isa.  Ixv.  8  sq.  This 
remnant,  exclaims  Isaiah,  ch.  x.  21,  shall  retum,  this  remnant 
of  Jacob,  to  the  mighty  God  (7).  This  remnant  is,  as  Zepb. 
iii.  12  says,  a  humble  and  poor  people,  who  trust  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Comp.  also  the  ^'^^f  of  Mic.  ii.  12,  ▼•  6,  Jer* 
xxiii.  3.  Thus  is  Israel  preserved  in  the  midst  of  judgment; 
judgment  effects  the  sifting  of  the  people. 

2.  In  this  restored  remnant,  the  stock  of  the  new  church, 
the  Divine  counsel  is  to  attain  its  end,  and  that  for  ever.  Thi 
new  covenant  is  everlasiing,  ^^1  will  betroth  thee  to  me  for 
ever,'*  Hos.  ii.  21.  It  is,  Isa.  liv.  8  sq.,  with  an  everlasting 
kindness,  as  unalterable  as  the  Noachian  covenant,  that  the 
Lord  has  mercy  on  His  people ;  nay,  though  the  mountains 
depart  and  the  hills  be  removed,  ue.  though  all  that  is  most 
stable  be  overthrown,  this  covenant  of  peace  shall  not  bo 
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removed ;  comp.  Jer.  zxxi.  35-37,  I.  5,  Isa.  x\u  8,  Ezek.  xvu 
60,  and  other  passages.  And  what  is  the  pledge  of  this 
stability  ?  The  fact  that  in  -the  new  covenant  God  does  not 
merely  demand  but  effects  tliat  nature  in  Hie  people  in  virtue 
of  which  they  are  now  fitted  for  tfieir  vocation  (8).  This  restora* 
tion  of  the  people  does  not  indeed  take  place  in  a  magical 
manner;  it  becomes  possible  on  their  part  through  deep  re- 
pentance for  former  sins,  and  a  zealous  return  to  their  God, 
Dent.  XXX.  2 ;  comp.  especially  (with  regard  to  the  ten  tribes) 
Jer.  zxxi.  19.  Hence  it  is  that,  when  the  Divine  summons 
penetrates  the  lands  of  their  captivity,  the  rejected  ones  hasten 
with  trembling,  lest  their  deliverance  should  be  delayed,  Hos. 
xi.  10  sq.  (iii.  5),  and  return  with  weeping  and  supplications, 
Jer.  xxxi.  9, 1.  4  sq.  The  Divine  forgiveness  corresponds  with 
the  repentance  of  the  people,  and  is  complete.  The  adulteress 
becomes  the  bride  of  God,  as  though  she  bad  never  been  un- 
faithful, ^  like  a  wife  of  youth,"  Isa.  liv.  6 ;  ^^  that  thou  mayest 
never  open  thy  mouth  any  more  because  of  thy  shame,  when 
I  am  pacified  toward  thee  for  all  thou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord 
God,"  Ezek.  xvi.  63.  The  fact  that  God  thus  restores  the 
people  to  the  same  relation  to  Himself,  is  their  righteousness 
from  Uim^  ^WWD  DTi^V,  Isa.  liv.  17,  Btxaioavpij  ix  0eov.  This 
state  of  grace  of  the  redeemed  church  is  maintained  against 
all  their  accusera :  every  tongue,  it  is  said  in  the  same  verse, 
that  shall  rise  against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn. 
Thus  the  people  are  all  righteous  (D^p^V),  Isa.  Ix.  21.  But 
this  righteousness  of  grace,  which  thus  abolishes  sin,  becomes 
also  a  righteousness  of  &/«,  a  new  vital  principle  being  implanted 
in  the  church  by  the  outpouring  of  Hie  Divine  Spirit.  The  new 
church  is  a  spiritual  church,  comp.  Isa.  xliv.  3,  lix.  21,  Ezek. 
xxxix.  29.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given,  Isa.  Ixiii.  11  (9),  but  His  guidance 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  organs  of  the  theocracy,  especially  of 
the  prophets,  and  then  certainly  of  the  pious  in  general.  But 
such  guidance  was  effected  only  by  an  influence  and  not  by  an 
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indwelling  of  the  Holj  Spirit^  and  even  in  the  prophets  this 
influence  was  an  extraordinary  endowment  (§  65,  204).  The 
church  of  the  f utare^  on  the  contrarji  is  founded  upon  an  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  Joel  ii«  28  sq.  *^"^|  is 
not  indeed  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  the  Traa^a  <rdp^  of 
John  xvii.  2 ;  but  it  is  declared,  by  the  enumeration  which  fol- 
lows of  sons  and  daughters,  old  men  and  young  men,  servants 
and  handmaids,  that  no  age  or  station  is  excluded  from  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit.  Indeed,  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
is  represented  as  causing  all  to  prophesy.  That  direct  personal 
communion  with  God  which  is  effected  by  the  Spirit,  and 
which  afforded  the  prophets  an  insight  into  the  Divine  counsel^ 
is  to  become  the  common  possession  of  all  members  of  the 
church ;  and  thus  is  to  be  fulfilled  that  desire  of  Moses,  ex- 
pressed Num.  xi.  29  (§  65,  note  2).  With  this  agree  also  the 
passages  Jer.  xxxi.  34,  where  it  is  said  of  the  church  of  the  new 
covenant,  ^^  They  shall  no  more  teach  every  man  his  neighbour, 
•  •  •  saying,  Know  the  Lord,*'  etc.  (§  209) ;  and  Isa.  liv.  13 : 
<<  All  thy  children  shall  be  n^n;  niDJ>,  the  taught  of  the  Lord.** 
This  teaching  of  God  under  the  new  covenant,  confirmed  as  it 
is  by  the  passages  John  vi.  45, 1  John  iL  20,  27,  which  again 
take  up  these  prophetic  utterances,  has/ as  is  notorious,  been 
explained  by  fanatics  as  exclnding  human  instruction,  and 
abolishing  a  learned  order  in  the  church  of  the  new  covenant 
But  these  passages  are  not  intended  to  do  away  with  human 
means  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  saving  truth,  but  to  pro* 
claim  the  independence  of  human  authority  enjoyed  by  each 
member  of  the  church  with  respect  to  his  assurance  of  salva- 
tion. They  promise  that  Divine  truth  shall  be  directly  testified 
to  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  each  member  of  this  church.  Heng> 
stenberg,  on  Jer.  xxxi.  34,  very  aptly  refers  in  elncidatioD 
to  2  Cor.  iii.  3,  where  tlie  tuucovloy  which  brings  about  an 
appropriation  of  salvation,  is  expressly  assumed  (10).  This 
impartation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  besides  communicating  a 
vital   knowledge    of    God,   purifies    the  heart    and  creates 
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«  readiDess  to  fulfil  the  Divine  will,  Ezeb.  xxxri.  25-37,  Jer. 
xxxi.  33  (11).  And  thus  the  end  of  Old  Testament  peda- 
gogy is  Attained ;  the  holy  people  of  God  are  also  a  subjectively 
holy  chnrch. 

(1)  Isa.  xxviii.  34  sqq. :  As  the  farmer  does  not  always 
plough,  but  also  sows,  does  not  always  thresh  and  so  destroy  the 
com,  but  only  so  far  as  is  required  for  obtaining  bread,  so  does 
God  proceed  as  Judge. 

(2)  Comp.  the  treatment  of  the  passage  in  the  discassiou  of 
the  Idea  of  tlie  Divine  Holiness  (§  48.  1,  with  note  4). 

(3)  In  Isa.  viiL  17,  the  prophet  contrasts  himself  and  his 
sons  with  the  rebellious  nation,  which  for  its  contempt  of  God's 
word  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  approaching  judgments  of  utter 
helplessness  and  hopelessness:  "  I  wait  for  the  Lord,  that  hideth 
His  face  from  tlie  house  of  Jacob,  and  hope  in  Him.  Behold, 
J  and  the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  me  for  aignt  and 
example*  in  Israel,  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts  which  dwelleth  in 
Mount  Zion."  The  sign  is  seen  by  many  only  in  the  symbolic 
names  of  Isaiah  and  his  sons.  This  is  not  to  be  excluded ;  but 
still  the  main  thought  is,  that  they  were  themselves  pertonalltf 
SDch  ngns  and  examples. 

(4)  As  it  was  verified  to  Jeremiah,  to  whom  the  Divine 
word  went  forth,  xzxix.  18,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem : 
'*  Thy  life  shall  be  for  a  prey  noto  thee,  because  thon  hast  put 
thy  trust  in  me." 

(5)  Amos  ix.  8  sq. :  "  Behold,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  God  are 
upon  this  sinful  kingdom,  and  I  will  destroy  it  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  saving  that  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  the  house 
of  Jacob,  sutb  the  Lord.  (The  sinful  kingdom,  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria,  is  to  be  destroyed,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  de- 
stmction  of  the  house  of  Israel.)  For  lo,  I  will  command,  and  I 
will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all  nations,  like  as  com  is 
sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  not  the  least  grain  fall  upon  the  i.'ur[ii." 

(6)  Isa.  vi.  Vi  sq. :  The  Lord  removes  the  men,  "  and  great 
is  the  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  land.  And  if  there  is 
therein  still  a  tenth,  yet  shall  this  also  be  consumed."  But,  con- 
tinues the  prophet,  "aaateil  tree,  and  as  an  oak,  in  which,  nlien 
tfa^  are  felled,  a  stock  remains;  the  holy  seed  it  their  stock." 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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(7)  Isa.  X.  21 :  "^laa-^fcr^^  a>g!  i«^  ae?*  iH\f.  Isaiah  called 
one  of  his  own  sons  3)B^  "^Ke^^  comp.  yii.  3|  for  a  testimony 
against  the  ungodly  and  secure,  who  expected  the  deliverance 
of  the  entire  nation,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  godly. 

(8)  Comp.  what  is  said  on  Jer.  xxxi.  34,  in  §  202. 

(9)  Isa.  Ixiii.  11 :  Svi^  rnvnic  tenpa  Dfe^. 

(10)  2  Cor.  iii.  3 :  ^  Ye  are  an  epistle  of  Christ  ministered 
by  us  {ButKovTfOeura  v<ff  ^f*&v)j  written  not  with  ink,  but  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God ;  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on 
fleshy  tables  of  the  heart." 

(11)  Jer*  xxxi.  33:  '^I  will  put  my  law  in  their  heart,''  etc. 
See  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  passagOi  §  202. 


§224. 

Other  Features  of  Hie  Times  of  Redemption. 

The  other  features  of  the  times  of  redemption  are,  according 
to  prophetic  intuition,  the  following : — 

1.  TTltf  return  of  tlie  people  to  the  Holy  Land^  and  the  rettoro' 
tion  of  Jerusalem*  This  point,  recurring  as  it  does  in  almost 
every  prophecy  of  redemption,  needs  no  special  references  (§  23, 
note  3).  The  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  is  declared  to  be  a 
perpetual  one,  from  Joel  iv.  20  and  Amos  ix.  15  onwards  (l)i 
with  increase  of  territory,  Obad.  17  sqq.  (2). 

2.  The  reunion  of  the  twelve  tribes.  It  would  be  a  grievous 
misfortune  for  the  nation  that  one  tribe  of  Israel  should  be 
lost,  comp.  Judg.  xxi.  3,  6 ;  and  the  disruption  of  the  theocracy 
was  a  consequence  and  a  punishment  of  sin  (3).  Hence  there 
can  be  no  complete  redemption  for  Israel  without  the  reunion 
of  the  ten  tribes  and  of  Judah  under  one  head ;  see  Hos*  iL  2, 
iii.  5,  Isa.  xi.  13  (4).  This  point  is,  however,  most  fully  treated 
in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  xxxvii.  15-22,  where  the  matter  b 
presented  in  a  visible  manner  by  the  symbolical  act  of  jobiog 
two  sticks,  which  were  probably  formed  from  the  trunk  of  a 
vine  split  lengthwise  (5). 

3.  By  reason  of  the  causal  connection  between  sin  and  evitf 
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the  restontion  of  the  people  being  a  deKyeraiioe  from  mty  is  at 
the  same  time  the  abolition  of  eyil  in  all  respects — an  abolUian 
of  all  the  troubles  of  life.  The  ordinances  of  the  ancient  theo- 
cracy were  calculated  to  exhibit  an  ontwardi j  consecrated  nation, 
— to  make  the  people  conscious,  in  yirtiie  ef  that  pedagogy  of 
the  law  which  pointed  from  the  external  to  the  internal, — ^bj 
its  demands  of  an  outward  pority,  of  their  need  of  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  inner  man  (§  84).  Now,  howcTer,  the  process  was 
reTersed, — the  sanctification  of  the  inner  life  effected  bj  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  to  press  outwards,  and  manifest  itself  in  a 
perfect  purification  and  consecration  of  even  the  most  ordinary 
affairs  of  life*  Thus,  to  give  a  few  examples,  the  difficult 
passage  Jer.  xxxi.  38  sqq.  so  describes  the  boundaries  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  that  all  the  unclean  places  of  the  ancient  city 
are  now  sacred  places  (6).  So,  too,  Zech.  xiv.  20  sq.  expresses 
the  thought  that  holiness  is  to  penetrate  even  to  that  which  is 
most  external ;  that  while,  under  the  sway  of  sin,  all  that  was 
sacred  was  profaned,  now,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  was  profane 
shall  be  sacred.  In  that  day  n1rp>  enp  (the  inscription  on  the 
high  priesf  s  diadem)  shall  stand  CTen  upon  the  bells  of  the 
horses,  nay,  the  yery  cooking  utensils  in  Jerusalem  shaH  be 
holy  (7).  Among  the  troubles  of  life  so  frequently  summed 
up  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  four  chief  evils  (§  89,  note  5) 
which  shall  be  abolished,  tpar  is  especially  mentioned*  All 
weapons  are  to  be  destroyed,  Isa.  ii.  5,  Mic.  v.  4-10,  Zech.  ix. 
10,  etc.;  the  new  church  is  unapproachable  in  its  protected 
retirement,  Mic.  vii.  14 ;  the  new  city  of  God  is  no  more  to  be 
desecrated  by  enemies,  Joel  iii.  17.  Peace  is  also  to  pervade 
nature.  The  harmony  between  it  and  man,  which,  according  to 
Gen.  iii.,  comp.  §  72.  2,  was  disturbed  by  sin,  is  to  be  restored ; 
the  Holy  Land  is  to  be  glorified,  and  a  fountain  of  life  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  temple,  Joel  iii.  18,  Ezek.  xlvii.  6  sqq.  (8). 
Every  blessing  of  heaven  and  earth  is  to  be  poured  out  npon 
the  favoured  people ;  all  that  can  harm  them  is  to  be  done  away 
with ;  comp.  such  descriptions  as  Hos.  ii.  18  (9),  23  sq.,  Amos  ix. 
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13  sq.y  Ezek.  zxxiv.  25  sqq.,  etc.  The  natare  of  the  wild  beasts 
is  to  be  changed,  Isa.  si.  6-8  (10),  oomp*  Ixv.  25.  Bat  in  all 
these  pictures  of  the  days  of  redemption  we  always  perceive 
that  such  external  renovation  presupposes  deliverance  from  sin 
and  inward  renewal.  Thus  Isa*  xi.,  after  describing  the 
peace  which  is  to  prevail  in  the  animal  world,  continues  in  ver. 
9 :  ^*  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  : 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea"  (11). 

(1)  Joel  iii.  20 :  *^  Judah  shall  dwell  for  ever,  and  Jerusalem 
from  generation  to  generation.^'  Amos  ix.  15:  '^I  will  plant 
them  upon  their  land,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  pulled  up  out 
of  their  land  which  I  have  given  them." 

(2)  How  differently  would  the  prophets  have  spoken  if  they 
had  regarded  Canaan  and  Jerusalem  in  a  merely  allegorical 
sense ! 

(3)  We  have  already  (§  92,  note  1)  spoken  of  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  twelve  tribes  was  essential  to  the  normal  con* 
dition  of  the  theocracy. 

(4)  Isaiah  announces,  xi.  13,  that  in  the  times  of  redemption 
'^  the  envy  of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  the  adversaries  of 
Judah  be  cut  off." 

(5)  Ezek.  xxxvii.  15-22.  The  prophet  writes  upon  one 
stick,  ^^  For  Judah  and  the  children  of  Israel  associated  with 
him  ; "  upon  the  other,  ^^  For  Joseph,  the  stick  of  Ephraim  and 
the  whole' house  of  Israel  associated  with  him," — and  presses  the 
two  sticks  together  in  his  hand.  The  meaning  of  this  act  is 
stated  ver.  21 :  ^'  Behold,  I  will  take  the  children  of  Israel  from 
among  the  heathen,  whither  they  be  gone,  and  will  gather  them 
on  every  side,  and  bring  them  into  their  own  land ;  and  I  will 
make  them  one  nation  in  the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel ; 
and  one  king  shall  be  king  to  Uiem  all ;  and  they  shall  be  no 
more  two  nations,  neither  shall  they  be  divided  into  two  king- 
doms any  more  at  all." 

(6)  Jer.  xxxi.  38  sqq.,  it  is  said  that  at  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  the  measuring  line  should  go  forth  as  far  as  the 
hill  Gareb  {ue.  of  the  leper),  and  turn  towards  Goath  (probably. 
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IS  Hengstenberg  thinks,  from  ini,  to  depart,  to  decease ;  then 
perhaps  the  place  of  execution) ;  and  the  whole  valley  of  the 
dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  Sheremoth,  to  the 
brook  of  Kidron  (certainlj  identical  with  the  1^?  rriDl^,  the 
fields  of  Kidron,  2  Kings  xziii. ;  these  were,  according  to  ver. 
4,  defiled  hy  Josiah,  who  hamed  in  them  all  the  abominations 
of  idolatry),  were  to  be  holy  to  the  I^ord.  This  has  certainly 
a  symbolical  meaning,  bat  mnst  not  be  regarded,  as  by  Heng- 
stenberg (Chritlol.  sec.  2,  p.  498),  as  being  in  the  intention  of 
the  prophet  only  an  imago  of  the  triomph  of  God's  kingdom 
over  the  world, 

(7)  It  is  further  said,  Zech.  xiv.  20  sq.,  that  the  pots  in  the 
lord's  honse  shall  be  like  the  bowls  before  the  altar ;  and  every 
pot  in  Jemsalem  and  Jndah  shall  be  holiness  for  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  and  all  they  that  sacrifice  shall  come  and  take  of  them  and 
seethe  therein.  In  the  Mosaic  worship  the  pots  in  the  temple 
were  less  holy  than  the  bowls,  for  the  laity  sacrificed  in  the 
fomer,  while  the  priest  sprinkled  the  sacrificial  blood  with  the 
latter.  This  distinction  is  now  abolished,  as  is  also  the  distinc- 
tion between  vessels  for  worship  and  for  secniar  porposes,  be- 
came all  the  relations  of  life  are  now  equally  hallowed  by  God. 

(8)  Ezek.  xlvii.  6  sqq. :  Waters  issue  forth  from  the  threshold 
of  the  temple  in  the  east ;  these  waters  mn  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  make  its  waters  wholesome.  (See  Neamann,  Da*  Wauer 
du  Zebeiu  tin  exeget.  Versttck  Qber  Esek.  xlviL  1-12, 1848.) 

(9)  Hos.  iL  18 :  The  Lord  makes  in  that  day  a  covenant 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and 
the  creeping  things  of  the  ground,  that  they  shall  not  hart 
Israel. 

(10)  Isa.  xi.  6  sq. :  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
Iamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  .  .  .  and  the 
lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox."  This  description  must  not  be 
r^arded,  as  by  older  theologians,  as  mere  allegory. 

(11)  Comp.  Isa.  xxsiii.  24 :  "  The  inhabitant  shall  not  say, 
I  am  sick  :  Uie  people  that  dwell  therein  shall  be  forgiven  their 
iniquity." 
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§225. 

Death  destroyed. 

The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death,  in  which 
the  penalty  inflicted  on  mankind  for  sin  culminates.  The 
voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  the  New  Jemsalem 
(Isa.  Ixy.  19).  Yet  in  this  very  passage,  vers.  20-23,  haman 
life  is  only  supposed  to  be  of  greater  extent,  perhaps  of  such  as 
Genesis  ascribes  to  primeval  times.  ^^  There  shall  be  no  more 
an  infant  who  attains  but  a  few  days,  nor  an  old  man  that 
hath  not  filled  his  days :  he  that  dies  at  a  hundred  years  dies 
a  youth,  and  a  sinner  is  carried  off  at  a  hundred  years,  and 
men  are  to  live  as  long  as  trees."  Here,  then,  a  limitation 
of  the  power  of  death  is  spoken  of,  and  sin  is  assumed  to 
be  still  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  prophecy  rises  in  some 
passages  to  a  declaration  of  tlie  annihilation  of  death,  and  of 
a  resurrection  of  tlie  dead  (I).  To  understand,  however,  the 
position  of  this  announcement  in  die  doctrinal  system  of  the  OH 
Testament,  we  must  deal  more  particularly  with  the  subjeet. 
The  ultimate  grounds  on  which  the  prophetic  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  rests  are,  first,  the  knowledge  of  the  living  God, 
who  has  power  even  over  death  and  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
Deut.  xzxii.  39,  1  Sam.  ii.  6  (2) ;  and  proves  that  He  has  this 
power  in  those  cases  in  which  He  recalls  the  dead  to  life  at  the 
request  of  His  prophets.  It  depends,  secondly,  upon  the  im- 
portance of  human  personality,  which  is  called  to  communioo 
with  God  (see  §  79).  Still  it  is  not  of  the  vanquishing  of 
death  in  the  cases  of  individuals  that  prophecy  chiefly  treats, 
but  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  church.  This  is  guaranteed 
by  the  eternity  of  God,  who  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  life 
even  to  His  perishing  people  (Isa.  xl.  28  sqq.).  When  the 
heavens  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  are  changed  as  a 
vesture.  He  remains  the  same,  and  therefore  the  seed  of  His 
servants  shall  outlast  these  changes  of  the  universe  (Ps.  cii. 
27  sqq.^.    And  this  very  fact,  that  the  Church  rises  agab  in 
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renewed  vigour  after  apparent  destruction^  is  also  represented 
as  her  resurrection  from  death.  This  is  done  first  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Hosea,  viz.  vi.  2  and  xiii.  14.  In  the  former,  the 
people  are  introduced  as  turning  to  God  in  their  hour  of  need, 
and  sajingy  though  still  in  a  hesitating  manner,  '^  After  two 
days  He  will  revive  us,  in  the  third  "  (t.^.  after  a  short  delay) 
"  He  will  raise  ue  up^  and  we  shall  live  before  Him."  That 
which  is  here  expressed  as  the  hope  of  the  people,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  cannot  be  promised  in  their  present  state  of 
inconstancy,  appears  in  the  second  passage  as  a  saying  of  Ood. 
The  very  variously  understood  train  of  ideas  from  ver.  12 
onwards  is  as  follows :  The  afflictions  of  Israel  are  to  be  the 
pangs  by  which  a  new  nation  shall  be  bom.  But  the  people 
will  not  suffer  this  to  come  to  pass.  ^^  They  are  as  an  unwise 
son ;  when  the  time  is  come,  he  does  not  enter  the  place  of  the 
breaking  forth  of  children."  The  anxiety  for  both  mother  and 
child,  when  the  birth  will  not  take  place,  forms  the  transition  to 
ver.  14 :  ^^  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave  ;  I 
will  redeem  them  from  death.  O  death,  where  are  thy  plagues  ? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  destruction  ?  "  As  much  as  to  say.  And 
yet  this  people  have  a  God  who  is  capable  of  delivering  them 
from  even  such  a  state  of  death,  because  the  powers  of  death 
cannot  prevail  against  Him  (3).  Since,  however,  the  people 
resist  their  deliverance,  it  is  also  added  that  the  storm  of  judg- 
ment shall  sweep  them  away.  Hence  the  victory  over  death 
here  spoken  of  is  merely  hypothetical,  and  assumed  to  pertain 
to  the  church  in  general  (4). 

(1)  Comp.  my  Commentationes  ad  theoL  hibl,  pertinenteSf  p. 
42  sqq.,  and  my  article  Uneterbliekkeitj  Lehre  dee  A.  71,  in 
Herzog's  Bealencyclop.  xxi.  p.  416  sqq.  Prophecy  confirms  the 
old  doctrine  of  Sheol,  as  appears  from  the  passages  formerly 
given  (§  78  sq.). 

(2)  Dent,  xxxii.  39 :  *«  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive."  1  Sam. 
ii.  6 :  ^^  The  Lord  killeth,  and  maketh  alive ;  He  bringeth  down 
to  the  gra?e,  and  bringeth  up." 
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{S)  Accordrng,  indeed,  to  another  explanation  (so  Simsoni 
and  an  article  in  the  Zeitsehr.  fdr  Protest,  und  Kirche^  1854| 
j;zviii.  p.  124),  Hos.  xiii.  14  would  have  an  entirely  different 
meaning,  its  first  sentence  being  regarded  as  a  question : 
*'  Should  I  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  death  ?  *'  the  second 
as  an  expression  of  God's  extreme  wrath  with  the  people, 
against  whom  death  and  hell  are  summoned  (''  Come  with  all 
your  powers  of  destruction"').  But  such  an  explanation  of  the 
first  sentence  is  as  unnatural  as  it  is  improbable  that  ^7|^  is  to 
be  understood  otherwise  than  in  ver.  5.  I  rejoice  to  find  that 
Eeil  has  returned  to  the  old  interpretation. 

(4)  The  saying,  however,  points  significantly  to  an  actual 
conquest  of  death  and  the  region  of  the  dead ;  hence  its  cita- 
tion, 1  Cor.  XV.  55. 


§226. 

Continuation. 

The  following  considerations  will  show  the  further  progrtu 
of  this  doctrine.  When  Israel  is  restored  and  glorified  in  its 
remnant  delivered  out  of  judgments,  one  enigma  will  neverthe- 
less remain  unsolved.  The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith,  Hab.  iL 
2 ;  hence,  when  judgment  is  inflicted,  all  the  just  are,  according 
to  Ezek.  ix.  4,  to  be  distinguished  by  a  mark  from  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  delivered  up  to  the  destroying  angels  (1).  And 
yet  the  same  prophet,  xxi.  3,  8  sq.,  beholds  the  fire  of  judg- 
ment consuming  both  green  trees  and  dry,  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  slaying  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Where, 
then,  is  the  God  of  righteousness?  This  contradiction,  in 
which  the  Divine  righteousness  seems  involved,  is  in  some 
degree  mitigated  by  the  consideration  that  God  takes  the 
righteous  to  their  rest,  that  they  may  not  experience  the 
troubles  about  to  be  inflicted,  Isa.  Ivii.  1  sq. :  ^  He  enters  into 
peace ;  they  rest  in  their  beds  who  walked  straight  onwards " 
(thus  King  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxii.  20).  But  this  does  not  solve 
the  enigma.     Its  full  solution  can  only  be  furnished  by  the 
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participation  of  the  righteous  who  have  departed  in  faith  in 
the  promises  of  God^  the  redemption  of  their  nation,  and  the 
consummation  of  that  kingdom  of  God  for  which  they  waited. 
And  here  the  prophecy  Isa.  zxyi.  comes  in.  The  prophet  had 
ahready,  in  xzv.  8,  declared,  when  speaking  of  the  times  of  re- 
demption, that  the  Lord  would  for  ever  annihilate  death,  and 
wipe  away  tears  from  all  faces.  This  implied,  in  the  first 
place,  only  the  abolition  of  death  for  the  church  of  that  period ; 
bat  in  xxvi.  19  the  prophecy  goes  further.  The  train  of  ideas 
in  this  variously  explained  portion  is,  from  ver.  13  onwards,  as 
follows  (2)  : — The  people  formerly  served  other  gods,  not,  as 
many  explain  it,  other  human  lords;  this  idolatrous  genera- 
tion is  judged,  and  wiH  not  rise  again  from  the  dead.  Jehovah 
has  again  increased  the  nation,  but  its  full  redemption,  by 
means  of  the  travail  pains  it  is  enduring,  has  not  yet  come. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  world  ^*  will  not  be  bom,*'  ue.j  ao- 
cording  to  the  context,  wrested  from  the  realm  of  the  dead  (3). 
Hence  the  wish,  ver.  19,  that  the  dead  of  God  (4),  the  corpses  of 
the  people,  may  arise ;  which  wish  quickly  passes  into  the  sum- 
mons, '^  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwelt  in  the  dust,  for  thy 
dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs "  (or,  according  to  others,  of  the 
light) ;  ue.f  as  dew  revives  the  herbage,  so  does  the  power  of 
God  revive  thee,  and  the  earth  brings  forth  the  shades.  Till 
then  the  people  are  to  wait  quietly.  On  the  day  of  the  final 
judgment  for  which  the  Lord  arises  (ver.  21),  the  earth  dis- 
closes her  blood,  and  no  more  covers  her  slain  (5)  ;  these  being, 
according  to  the  most  probable  explanation,  awakened  to  new 
life,  obtain  their  justification.  That  the  resurrection  (ver.  19) 
must  not  here  be  regarded  as  typical  (as  though  only  the 
deliverance  of  the  people  of  God  from  their  troubles  were  in- 
tended), is  evident  from  the  contrast  in  ver.  12  and  the  whole 
context  (6).  Advancing  to  still  later  prophecy,  we  first  meet 
with  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  dry  bones,  ch.  xxxvii.  (7).  The 
prophet  is  led  in  the  Spirit  into  a  valley  filled  with  dry  bones. 
To  the  Lord^s  question,  '^  Son  of  man,  will  these  bones  live  t " 
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lie  replies,  ^^  Lord  God,  Thou  knowest ; "  thus  declaring  the 
matter  to  be  beyond  human  knowledge.  He  then  receives  the 
command  to  prophesy  over  the  bones,  ver.  4  sq.  (8).  A 
noise  is  now  heard,  and  there  is  a  shaking  (9) ;  next  follows  a 
reanimation  by  means  of  the  before  designated  acts,  the  bones 
first  approaching  each  other  and  becoming  covered  with  sinews 
and  flesh,  and  then  the  breath  of  life  coming  from  the  foor 
winds  into  these  slain,  when  they  stand  up  reanimated,  an 
exceeding  great  army.  ^^  These  bones,"  it  is  now  said,  vers. 
11-14,  ^^are  the  whole  bouse  of  Israel  (10).  Behold,  they 
say,  Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost :  we  are  cut  off. 
Therefore  prophesy  and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  Behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause 
you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the 
land  of  Israel ;  then  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord :  and  I 
will  put  my  Spirit  in  you  that  you  may  liv%  and  I  will  place 
you  in  your  own  land,"  etc.  From  the  days  of  the  fathers  to 
the  most  recent  expositors,  it  has  been  disputed  whether  the 
description  in  vers.  1-10  is  to  be  understood  literally  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  symbolically  of  the  restoration  of 
the  covenant  people  (11).  According  to  the  former  view,  it  b 
not  the  explanation  but  only  the  application  of  the  vision  that 
is  given  in  vers.  11-14  (12),  which  are  said,  as  Calovins 
already  understood  the  passage,  to  bring  forward  the  analogy 
existing  between  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  future  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  But  the  simple  meaning  of  the  woids 
requires  that  we  should  regard  these  verses  as  the  exptanatiam 
of  the  preceding  vision;  and  since  at  least  ver.  11  (^' these 
bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel "),  which  declares  the  condi* 
tion  of  Israel  to  be  that  of  dry  bones,  must  be  symbolically 
understood,  it  seems  quite  arbitrary  to  take  ver.  12,  where  it  is 
declared  to  those  who  have  said.  Our  bones  are  dried,  <*  I  will 
open  your  graves,"  etc.,  literally.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
vision  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  development  of  tibm 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which,  though  not  resulting  there- 
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from  as  its  direct  explanation,  is  yet  implied  by  its  obvious 
application.  Tertallian  had  already  justly  remarked  concern- 
ing this  passage:  de  vacuo  simUUudo  turn  eompeiit;  de  nuUo 
parabola  non  eonvenit.  That  the  power  of  God  ean^  against  all 
human  thought  and  hope,  reanimate  the  dead,  is  the  general 
idea  of  the  passage,  from  which  consequently  the  hope  of  a 
literal  resurrection  of  the  dead  may  naturally  be  inferred, 
though  the  context  shows  that  this  is  not  what  is  here  spoken 
of.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is,  however,  decidedly  taught 
in  Dan.  xii.  In  ver.  1  the  prophet  foretells  ^*  a  time  of  trouble 
such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation ; "  and  continues : 
'^  At  that  time  every  one  that  is  found  written  in  the  book  "  (%.e. 
the  book  of  life)  '*  shall  be  delivered,  lind  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt ;  and  they 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever.**  Then  it  is  said  to  Daniel,  ver.  13,  *^  Go  thou  thy  way 
till  the  end ;  for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  rise  to  thy  lot  at  the  end 
of  the  days."  According  to  the  connection  of  xii.  3  with  xi. 
33,  35,  the  promise  of  a  resurrection  to  life  (comp.  Isa.  xxvi. 
19)  is  made  especially  with  reference  to  those  who  have  main- 
tained their  fidelity  to  God  by  a  confessor^s  death.  The  ex- 
pression ^^  many,"  however,  must  not  be  taken  in  a  partial 
sense  (13).  It  is  not  used  in  opposition  to  those  who  do  not  rise, 
but  merely  as  expressing  a  great  number  (14).  The  resurrec- 
tion of  the  ungodly  first  appears  in  Daniel,  though  the  transit 
tion  to  it  is  formed  by  Isa.  Ixvi.  24.  When  it  is  there  said  of  the 
corpses  of  the  rebels,  whom  the  Lord  has  punished  by  fire  and 
sword  (ver.  16),  that  they  lie  outside  the  city  of  God,  suffering 
eternal  torments,  ^^  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their 
fire  be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all 
flesh,''  it  is  evidently  assumed  that  the  corpses  are  still  endued 
with  sensation.  In  the  passage  in  Daniel,  xii.  2,  the  word  fvrrn 
is  used,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament  except 
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in  the  passage  in  Isaiah ;  hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
passage  in  Daniel  refien  to  that  in  Issuah.  Daniel  is  speaking 
only  of  a  resorrection  of  Israel,  not  of  that  of  all  men ;  the 
latter  not  being  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
though  an  allnsion  to  it  might  be  found  in  the  formeriy  dis- 
cussed passage  (§  199),  Isa.  xziv.  22,  where,  as  this  obscure 
saying  may  be  more  particularly  understood,  a  brining  forth 
of  the  kings  still  confined  in  the  pit  (t.e.  in  the  region  of  the 
dead)  is  spoken  of,  while,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  said  of  the 
Chaldeans  in  Jer.  IL  39,  57,  that  they  should  sleep  a  perpetual 
sleep  and  not  wake.  These  are,  however,  expressions  which 
can  scarcely  be  urged  to  establish  a  doctrine. 

(1)  Ezekiel  most  emphatically  declares,  ch«  zviii.,  that  ereiy 
one  shall  be  recompensed  according  to  his  righteousness. 

(2)  Isa.  xxvi,  8-12 :  The  prophet  expresses,  in  the  name  of 
the  righteous,  their  desire  for  the  day  when  God's  judgments 
shall  fall  upon  the  sinful  world,  that  sinners  may  at  length 
behold  the  greatness  of  the  Lord  and  His  zeal  for  His 
people.  They  desire,  however,  that  He  may  send  redemption 
to  His  people. 

(3)  T^M  in  ver.  19  shows  the  proper  sense  of  the  wtxti 
vB^  in  Isa.  xxvi.  18,  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  very 
strange  explanation,  especially  by  Hengstenberg.  Undoubtedly 
7BJ  is  not  birtli  in  general,  but  miscarriage.  The  expression, 
however,  implies  a  violent  wresting.  The  event  does  not  take 
place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature :  the  dead  must  be  torn 
by  force  from  the  world  below,  and  this  the  people  were  not 
capable  of  effecting. 

(4)  For  thus  must  THO  be  understood  (see  Bottcher,  de  in- 
ferisy  §  445),  in  opposition  to  the  dead  of  the  rebellious  genera* 
tion. 

(5)  The  connection  with  what  precedes  makes  it  probable 
that  by  D^^nn^  in  Isa.  xxvi.  21,  we  must  understand  GocTs 
dead  ones,  mentioned  ver.  18,  whose  blood,  having  been  till 
now  unavenged,  is  thus  placed  on  a  level  with  the  blood  of  one 
put  to  death  for  his  sins. 

(6)  Even  ver.  21  does  not  signify  merely  that  those  who 
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have  been  put  to  death  when  innocent  are  to  be  avenged  of 
their  enemies  at  the  last  judgment. 

(7)  The  occasion  of  the  vision  in  Ezek.  xzxvii.  is  allnded  to 
in  ver.  11  •  The  people  were  so  weakened  that  they  considered 
a  restoration,  such  as  the  prophet  announced  in  ch.  zzxvi., 
absolutely  inconceivable.  It  was  to  encounter  this  despair  that 
the  revelation  was  accorded  to  the  prophet. 

(8)  Ezek.  zxxvii.  4  sq. :  '^  Ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  Behold,  I  will  cause  breath  (JJO)  to  enter  into  you,  that 
ye  may  live :  and  I  will  lay  sinews  upon  you,  and  will  bring  up 
flesh  upon  you,  and  cover  you  with  skin,  and  put  breath  in 
you,  that  ye  may  live,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord." 

(9)  According  to  Hitzig  and  Kliefoth,  an  earthquake  (LXX. 
a€uriioi)j  which  it  is,  However,  purely  arbitrary  to  identify  with 
that  of  zviii.  19,  in  which  the  power  of  Gog  is  destroyed. 

(10)  /.«.,  according  to  the  connection  with  ver.  5,  the  nation 
of  Judah  as  well  as  that  of  the  ten  tribes. 

(11)  By  which  some  nnderstand  merely  the  revival  of  Israel 
from  civil  death  to  a  new  political  existence,  others  its  restora- 
tion from  spiritual  death,  its  spiritual  revival, — a  difference 
which  is  reconciled  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  xzzvi.  27  sq., 
and  zxxvii.  21  sqq.,  the  restoration  of  Israel  as  the  people  of 
God  under  the  rule  of  the  Messiah,  of  a  truly  sanctified  com- 
munity, is  treated  of.  After  the  almost  exclusive  adoption  of 
the  symbolical  meaning  in  recent  times,  Hitzig  and  Kliefoth 
have  again  revived  the  literal  acceptation. 

(12)  Kliefoth,  in  his  Commentary,  i.  p.  370,  calls  it  ^^  a  con- 
solatory address  based  upon  the  matter  of  the  vision,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  a  definite  point." 

(13)  According  to  the  accentuation,  the  ]t)  before  ^JK^  is 
dependent  not  upon  D^^l  but  ^^. 

(14)  See  especially  Hofmann,  WeUsagung  und  Er/ullung^ 
i  p.  314,  and  Schriftheweis^  ii.  2,  1st  ed.  p.  549,  2d  ed.  p.  598. 
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II.   THE  ADMISSION  OF  THE  HEATHEN  INTO  THE  KINGDOM 

OF  GOD. 

§227. 

Tlie  Extemwii  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  tlu  Itmea 

of  Hedemption* 

The  opposidon  of  the  heathen  world  to  the  purposes  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ood,  is  annulled  by  the  destmctive  judgment 
inflicted  on  it.  But  this  judgment  is  to  have  also  a  positive 
result.  When  it  is  over,  says  Zeph.  iii.  9,  '^  I  will  turn  to  the 
people  clean  lips  ^  (for  their  lips  had  been  hitherto  polluted  by 
the  invocation  of  idols),  ^^  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  to  serve  Him  with  one  shoulder^  {Le,  bear  the 
same  yoke).  As,  however,  Israel  is  to  be  restored  only  in  its 
sifted  remnant,  so  also  it  is  only  the  remnant  of  the  heathen 
rescued  from  judgment  who  do  homage  to  the  Lord.  *Vtfin^ : 
it  is  said,  Zech.  xiv.  16,  ^^  Every  one  that  is  left  of  all  the 
nations,"  these  shall  go  up  to  worship  before  the  Lord,  and  to 
keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  thought  is  carried  out  by 
the  prophets  with  respect  also  to  a  series  of  individual  nations, 
viz.  those  who  have  shown  themselves  most  hostile  towards 
Israel,  nay,  whose  reception  among  the  covenant  people  was  in 
Old  Testament  times  forbidden  by  the  law.  Dent.  zxiiL  4 
.(§  82.  3).  Comp.  e,g»  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  concerning 
heathen  nations — Moab,  ch.  xlviii.  (1);  and  Ammon,  xlix.  6;  also 
the  prophecy  concerning  the  remnant  of  the  Philistines,  Zedi. 
ix.  7  («^^^K^.  wn  W  "^^f  ?!)-  To  the  intuition  of  the  older  pro- 
phets, this  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  heathen  is  first  of  all  an  extension  of  the  theoerocy 
as  it  existed  under  David  and  Solomon,  when  heathen  nations 
were  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  the  theocratic  king.  This  is 
shown  particularly  in  the  passage  Amos  ix.  11  sq. :  ^  In  that 
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day  will  I  rune  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  faRen,  and 
close  up  the  breaches  thereof ;  and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins, 
and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old,  that  they  may  possess 
the  remnant  of  Edonii  and  of  all  the  heathen  upon  whom  my 
name  is  named,  saith  the  Lord  that  doeth  this"  (2).  Accord- 
ing to  a  now  widelynliffused  explanation  (Hitzig),  the  last 
words  are  said  to  signify:  upon  whom  my  name  was  once 
called,  Le»  as  that  of  their  conqueror.  But  the  expression:  The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  named  upon  a  people,  never  denotes  this 
external  possession  by  Him,  but  always  a  relation  of  internal 
fellowship ;  oomp.  such  passages  as  Deut  xxviii.  9  sq.  (§  56, 
note  4) ;  and  hence  the  per/ectwn  vr\J>:f  must  be  taken  as  the 
fuiurum  exactumy  as  a  declaration  of  the  position  these  nations 
will  enter  into  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  Qod*  (The  ad- 
mission, however,  of  the  heathen  nations  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  here  expressed  in  a  quite  indefinite  manner,  the  historical 
horizon  of  this  prophet  being  still  limited.)  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  placed  upon  the  high  places  of  prophetic  intuition 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  latter  days  given  Isa.  ii.  2-4,  and  Mic. 
iv.  1-4.  All  nations  are  going  to  Zion,  which  is  spiritually 
elevated  above  all  the  mountains  of  the  world,  to  receive  there 
the  Divine  law  as  the  rule  of  their  lives,  while  universal  peace 
prevails  under  the  rule  of  Jehovah  (3).  But  it  is  especially  in 
the  Book  Isaiah,  xl.*lxvL,  that  the  mission  of  Israel  as  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  to  be  the  medium  of  revelation  to  all 
mankind,  forms  one  of  the  fundamental  thoughts.  The  *T3y 
irtn^  is  Israel  as  the  covenant  people,  xli.  8  sq.,  xliv.  1  sqq., 
comp.  Jen  xxx.  10,  xlvL  27  sq.,  and  indeed  in  a  twofold 
aspect :  On  the  one  hand,  the  nation  as  it  actually  appeared, 
the  blind  and  deaf  servant  of  the  Lord,  seeing  many  things 
but  observing  not,  having  open  ears  but  hearing  not,  and  for 
such  unfaithfulness  incurring  judgment,  and  falling  into  a 
state  of  utter  ruin,  Isa.  xlii.  18-25 ;  on  the  other,  the  servant 
18  Israel  according  to  its  ideal,  as  a  nation  true  to  its  Divine 
calling  (comp.  Ps.  xxiv.  6 :  Jacob  ==  the  generation  of  those 
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who  seek  God's  face),  and  in  this  respect  differing  from  tlie 
nation  as  it  actaally  appeared,  though  at  the  same  time  one 
with  it.  The  figure,  moreoyer,  represents  first  the  servants  of 
Ood  collectively,  that  3|^;.  rrnnf  (§  223.  1)  from  which  the 
lioly  seed  proceeds  (see  especially  Isa.  Izv.  8  sq.)  which  is  to 
form  the  stock  of  the  new  church,  and  then  culminates  in  an 
individual  (see  §  233).  This  servant,  the  ideal  Israel,  is  accord- 
ingly called,  according  to  xlii.  4,  to  establish  judgment  in  the 
earth,  and  the  isles  wait  for  his  law.  He  is  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  ver.  6  ;  through  him  the  salvation  of  the  Liord  is  to 
penetrate  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  xlix.  6,  comp.  with  li.  5.  In 
these  passages,  as  well  as  in  ii.  2-4,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  now  no  longer  to  be  extended,  as  in 
older  prophecy,  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  toord*  While 
darkness  still  covers  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  nations^ 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  arises  upon  Zion,  and  nations  and  kings 
then  walk  in  this  light,  ch.  Iz.,  etc.  The  new  temple  in  Jem* 
salem  is  thus  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations,  Ivi.  7. 
The  latter  passage,  Ivi.  3-7,  is  also  worthy  of  notice  in  another 
respect  (4).  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  law.  Dent. 
zziii.  4,  which  excluded  certain  nations  from  the  theocracy,  was 
abrogated  to  prophetic  intuition.  But  here  the  law.  Dent. 
xxiii.  2,  which  excluded  eunuchs  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  is 
also  abolished,  while  that  in  ver.  3  of  the  same  chapter,  by 
which  no  "WO  was  admitted  into  the  church,  is  annulled  (§  82. 2) 
by  Zech.  ix.  6. 

In  this  consummation  of  redemption,  the  theocratic  relation 
in  which  Jehovah  in  Old  Testament  times  stood  to  Israel,  is 
transferred  to  all  mankind.  The  Lord  has  become  the  King 
of  all  nations,  Zech.  xiv.  16  sq.  (ver.  9),  comp.  with  Isa.  xxiv. 
23,  Ps.  xcvi.  10,  xcvii.  1  (Ps.  xciii.  99,  Obad.  21). 

All  the  treasures  of  the  world,  all  the  most  precious  posses 
sions  of  the  Gentiles,  now  conduce  to  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  and  are  used  for  the  adornment  of  the  city  and 
temple  of  God,  etc. ;  comp.  what  is  already  said,  Isa.  xxiii.  18, 
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with  reference  to  restored  Tyre,  bat  especially  Isa.  Is.  9-11^  and 
Hag.  ii.  7|  where  Lnther^s  beantifnl  translation,  ^^  da  soil  dann 
iammen  aUer  Heiden  Trost "  (then  shall  the  consolation  of  all 
the  heathen  come;  A.  V.  ^^the  desire  of  all  nations"),  is  incor- 
rect, the  Didrr73  mipn  signifying,  according  to  the  connection 
with  ver.  8,  the  precious  things  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

(1)  Jer.  zlviii.  42,  it  was  said,  ^^  Moab  shall  be  destroyed  from 
being  a  people,  becaose  he  hath  magnified  himself  against  the 
liord ;"  bat  then,  ver.  47,  ^^I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of 
Moab  in  the  latter  days." 

(2)  There  is  here  a  reference  to  the  days  of  David,  daring 
which  Israel  ruled  over  the  neighbouring  nations,  especially  the 
Edamites.  The  latter  afterwards  profited  by  the  decline  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  regain  their  independence.  When, 
then,  the  judgment  announced  by  the  prophet  in  ch.  i.  has  been 
inflicted,  the  n^KB^  of  Edom  is  to  be  incorporated  into  the  theo- 
cracy, together  with  all  the  nations  upon  whom  the  name  of 
Jehovah  is  named. 

(3)  Mic.  iv.  1-3 :  '^  In  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  in 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills ;  and  the  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  nations 
shall  come  and  say,  Come  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  that  He  may 
teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  may  walk  in  His  paths ;  for  the 
law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem.  And  He  shall  judge  between  many  nations,  and 
arbitrate  for  strong  nations  afar  off.  Then  shall  they  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks : 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more." 

(4)  Isa.  Ivi.  3-7 :  ^^  Let  not  the  stranger  that  hath  joined 
himself  to  the  Lord,  speak,  saying,  The  Lord  hath  utterly 
separated  me  from  His  people;  neither  let  the  eunuch  say. 
Behold,  I  am  a  dry  tree.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the 
eunuchs  that  keep  my  Sabbaths  and  choose  the  things  that 
please  me,  •  •  .  To  them  will  I  give  in  my  house  and  within  my 
walls  a  place  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  of  daughters ; 
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I  will  give  them  an  everlasting  name,  that  shall  not  be  cat  off. 
It  is  farther  said  by  the  prophet  to  all  strangers  who  serve  the 
Lord  and  love  His  name,  that  He  will  make  them  joyf al  in 
His  hoase  of  prayer,  that  their  bamt-offeriDgs  and  sacrifices 
shall  be  accepted  upon  His  altar,  ^^for  mine  house  shaUbe  called 
a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  J* 


§228. 

The  Conditions  under  which  the  Admission  of  the  Heathen  tnlo 

the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  take  place* 

The  appearance  of  this  kingdom  of  God  which  embraces  all 
nations,  is,  however,  as  is  evident  from  the  passages  quoted^ 
combined,  according  to  prophetic  intuition,  with  the  fact  that 
Israel  is  to  remain  the  mediatory  nation  at  the  head  of  the 
nations^  and  Jerusalem  with  its  temple  to  form  the  central 
point  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  nations  are  to  joamej. 
The  heathen  now  do  homage  to  this  once  despised  and  ill^oaed 
people.  To  be  called  after  Israel  is  now  a  title  of  honour,  Isa. 
xliv.  5 :  the  heathen  shall  fall  down  and  surrender  themselyes 
as  vassals  to  Israel,  ^^  for  Qod  is  in  thee,  and  there  is  none  other 
God,"  xlv.  14,  comp.  with  Mic.  vii.  16  sq.  and  other  passages  (1). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  incorporation  of  the  heathen  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  represented  as  their  acquisi- 
tion of  rights  of  citizenship  in  Jerusalem  (2),  to  which  also  the 
passage  Isa.  Ivi.  3  sq.  (§  227,  note  4)  refers.  It  is,  moreover^ 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  certain  passages  it  is  predicted  that 
after  the  Jews  have  been  restored  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  have 
allied  themselves  with  the  Gentiles,  the  latter  will  asast  in 
bringing  back  those  members  of  the  covenant  people  who  are 
still  scattered  in  the  world,  and  thus  become  instrumental  in 
the  complete  restoration  of  Israel.  Thb  is  contained  in  Isa.  xi« 
10  sqq.,  xiv.  1  sq.,  xlix.  22,  and  in  Zeph.  iii.  10,  according  to 
the  probable  interpretation :  ^'  My  worshippers  (subject)  shall 
bring  as  an  offering  the  daughters  of  my  dispersion  (object) 
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(my  dispersed  children,  the  members  of  the  covenant  people)/' 
A  similar  prediction  is  also  found  in  Isa.  Izvi.  18-21,  a  passage 
which  indeed  signifies  more,  but  whose  most  probable  explana- 
tion must  nevertheless  be,  that  those  heathen,  preserved  from 
the  judgments  inflicted  on  the  nations,  now  go  forth  as  Jeho- 
vah's messengers  to  all  nations,  to  bring  the  brethren  of  the 
people  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah ;  though  the  other  explanation, 
that  these  messengers  wiU  bring  as  an  offering  the  rest  of  the 
remnant  of  the  heathen  nations,  as  the  brethren  of  God,  is 
certainly  admissible.  The  rites  of  worahip  in  this  future  and 
enlarged  kingdom  of  God  are  connected  in  respect  of  sacrifice 
and  festival  with  the  Old  Testament  ritual.  It  has  already 
been  shown  in  the  Second  Division  (§  801),  that  prophecy  does 
not  contemplate  the  abolition  of  sacrifice  in  the  latter  days.  It 
will  suffice  here  to  call  to  mind  that  in  the  house  of  prayer  for 
all  nations,  of  Isa.  Ivi.  7,  sacrifices  are,  according  to  the  same 
passage,  also  offered ;  that  Ixvi.  23  declares  that  from  one  new 
moon  to  another,  and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  all  flesh 
shall  come  to  worship  before  the  Lord,  etc. ;  and  that,  according 
to  Zech.  xiv.  1&-19,  all  nations  must  go  up  annually  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  is  here  spoken  of  in  its  historical 
meaning,  comp.  §  156.  Still  there  is  no  lack  of  prophetic 
passages  in  which  the  limitations  of  the  Old  Testament  ritual 
are  broken  through.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  those  which  have 
been  generally  claimed  in  support  of  this  assertion  are  just 
those  which  do  not  decide  the  point,  e»g.  Isa.  Ixvi.  1-8 :  ^^  Thus 
aaith  the  Lord,  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my 
footstool :  where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  me  ?  and  where 
is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?  .  •  •  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  he 
slew  a  man ;  he  that  sacrificeth  a  lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  a  dog's 
neck;  he  that  offereth  an  oblation,  as  if  he  offered  swine's 
blood."  Can  this  mean  (says  Umbreit)  that  there  will  be 
no  temple  in  the  New  Jerusalem — that  no  sacrifice  will  be 
offered  ?  How  can  such  a  fact  be  reconciled  with  IvL  7,  etc  f 
Nor  does  the  passage  mean  (as  Hitzig  and  Elnobel  understand 
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it)  that  the  Lord  will  not  suffer  a  temple  to  be  bnilt  to 
Him  in  Babylon,  for  the   context  shows  that   these  words 
are  (as  Delitzsch  justly  regards  them)  addressed  to  the  re- 
belUoas  and  sinf al  mass  of  the  people,  who  even  in  captivi^ 
were  occupied  with  the  thought  of  the  future  temple  they 
purposed  to  build  at  Jerusalem.    From  them  the  Lord  will 
accept  no  temple,  and  the  more  so  that  He  really  needs  none, 
and  that  their  sacrifices  would  only  be  the  greatest  abomina- 
tion to  Him.    We  have  next  to  notice  two  other  most  remark* 
able  prophetic  passages,  of  which^  on  the  contrary,  the  inter- 
pretation is  more  certain,  and  in  which  the  connection  with 
the  place  of  worship  in  Jerusalem  is  dissolved.    The  first  is 
MaL  i.  11,  a  passage  quoted  times  without  number  by  the 
Fathers,  and  claimed  by  Boman  Catholic  theologians  as  the 
chief  passage  in  favour  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.    ^^  From  the 
rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,^  says 
the  prophet  to  those  Jews  who  dishonoured  the  Lord  by  their 
impure  offerings,  ^^  my  name  is  great  among  the  Qentiles;  and 
in  every  place  incense  is  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pore 
offering :  for  my  name  is  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts."    According  to  an  explanation  defended  by 
Hitzig,  and  even  by  Kohler,  the  passage  refers  to  the  times  of 
the  prophet,  and  is  said  to  show  that  he  regarded  Ormozd, 
Zeus,  etc.,  as  only  different  names  of  the  one  true  Ood,  of 
Jehovah,  and  therefore  considered  even  heathen  sacrifices  as 
offered  to  Him.    Such  a  view  is  from  an  Old  Testament  stand- 
point absolutely  impossible  (3).    Every  other,  however,  which 
refers  this  passage  to  the  time  then  present  is  lost  in  a  maze  of 
subtleties.    For  it  is  only  in  appearance  that  the  prophet,  who 
transposes  himself  to  those  times  when  the  Lord  will  be  mani- 
fested among  all  the  heathen,  speaks  of  the  present ;  and  what 
is  most  remarkable  in  his  words  is  that  they  predict  a  sacrificial 
service  among  all  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Side  by 
side  with  this  may  be  placed  the  famous  prophecy  concerning 
Egypt  in  Isa.  xix.,  which  speaks  of  a  worship  of  Jehovah  insti- 
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tnted  not  by  Israelites  bat  by  Egyptians  (4),  and  indeed  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  This  worship  is,  moreover,  also  regarded  in 
ver.  19  as  sacrificial.  This  prophecy,  however,  goes  still  further ; 
for  at  its  close,  ver.  23,  it  makes  those  very  nations,  viz.  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  which  represent  the  hostile  secular  powers,  as  in  the 
latter  days  co-ordinate  with  Israel  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  ^'In 
that  day  there  shall  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria  (5), 
that  Assyria  may  come  to  Egypt,  and  Egypt  to  Assyria ;  and 
Egjrpt  shall  serve  («c.  Jehovah)  with  Assyria.  In  that  day 
shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  Assyria,  a  blessing  in 
the  midst  of  the  land,  each  of  whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall 
bless,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the 
work  of  my  hands  (6),  and  Israel  mine  inheritance.'^  Thus  did 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  struggle  to  overcome  particularism  in  its 
realization  of  the  Divine  purposes  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

(1)  See  also  Dan.  vii.  27 :  *^  The  kingdom  and  dominion, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven, 
shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High." 

(2)  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3  sqq. :  ^^  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee, 
O  city  of  God.  I  will  proclaim  Bahab  (Egypt)  and  Babylon 
as  those  that  know  me;  behold,  Philistia  and  Tyre,  with 
Ethiopia:"  of  each  of  the  above-named  nations  it  will  be  said, 
^This  man  was  born  there"  (is  inscribed  in  the  register  of 
births  there  kept).  '^  And  of  Zion  it  shall  be  said.  This  and 
that  man  was  bom  in  her"  (people  from  all  nations) ;  *^  and  the 
Highest  shall  establish  her.  The  Lord  shall  count,  when  He 
writeth  up  the  people,  that  this  man  was  bom  there." 

(3)  Besides,  the  honouring  of  God's  name  is  spoken  of, 
which  always  presupposes  Divine  revelation  (§  56). 

(4)  As  though  the  prediction  had  been  smuggled  into  the 
text  of  Isaiah  (by  Onias)  in  favour  of  the  sanctuary  at  Leon- 
topolis. 

(5)  The  roads  which  had  in  Old  Testament  times  so  often 
been  marched  upon  by  conquerors,  are  now  to  serve  for  the 
peaceful  intercourse  of  the  nations  admitted  into  the  kingdom 
of  God. 
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(6)  It  18  worthy  of  remark  that  Assyria  and  Eg}rpt  here 
ceive  the  same  appellations  which  in  the  Old  Testament  express 
the  special  prerogatives  of  IsraeL 


in.  THE  MESSIAH  (1). 

§229. 

Twofold  Viete  of  the  ConsummaHon  of  Redemption.    7%e  Word 
rr^«    771^  f*oots  of  the  Messianic  Hope  in  the  Pentateuch* 

yrhe  consummation  of  redemption  is,  according  to  prophetie 
intnition,  introduced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  personal  earning 
of  Jeliovah  in  His  glory,  but  on  the  other  by  the  coming  of  a 
King  of  the  race  of  Davidy  the  Messiahi/(comp.  §  216.  3).  The 
former  view  prevails  in  a  great  number  of  passages.  Jehovah 
appears^  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  all  creation,  to  set  up  His 
kingdom  upon  earth,  Ps.  zlvi.  lOsqq.,  zcviii.  7  sqq.  He 
manifests  Himself  to  His  people  as  when  in  the  ancient  days, 
He  brought  them  forth  out  of  Egypt,  as  the  Bedeemer,  the 
good  Shepherd,  who  again  takes  into  His  own  hand  the  con- 
duct of  His  scattered  sheep,  whom  He  collects  and  brings  back, 
Isa.  XXXV.  4  sqq.,  xl.  10  sq.,  lii.  12,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  11  sqq.,  etc 
^It  is  Jehovah  Himself  i9ho  then  takes  up  His  dwelling  upon  Zioo, 
and  thence  rules  over  all  nations,  Zech.  xiv.  16,  fills  the  new 
temple  with  His  glory,  Ezek.  xliii.  2,  7,  nay,  shines  as  a  con- 
stant light  over  the  whole  city  of  God,  and  protects  it,  ir.  5, 
as  a  fiery  wall  about  it,  Zech.  ii.  9,  etc.  ''So  substantial  \sA 
appreciable  will  this  f uture,*compared  with  the  former  indwell- 
ing of  God  in  His  church,  be,  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  will 
no  longer  be  the  vehicle  of  the  Divine  presence, — ^nay,  it  shall 
not  even  come  to  mind,  because  Jerusalem  will  have  beoome 
the  throne  of  God,^er.  iii.  16  sq.  ^But  while  prophec^y  thus 
regards  the  communion  into  which  God  will  in  the  times  of 
redemption  enter  with  His  people  as  of  the  most  direct  posiibie 
kind,  it  on  the  other  hand  comparatively  annuls  this  diiecU 
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ness  by  another  view,  which  runs  piirallel  with  the  former. 
Recording  to  this  view,  a  distingaished  instmment  of  Jehovah, 
a  Son  of  Davidj  in  whom  Jehovah  rales  and  blesses  His 
people^  is  the  medium  by  whom  the  consummation  of  re- 
demption and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  brought  to  pass.  ^  The 
two  views  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  in  Ezek.  zzxiv.  '^  The 
Lord  there  declares  Himself  against  the  unfaithful  shepherds 
of  His  people,  who  have  suffered  them  to  perish.  He  will, 
it  is  at  first  said  in  ver.  11  sqq..  Himself  undertake  the 
care  of  the  sheep.  ^  But  then  the  prophecy  turns  directly 
in  ver*  23  to  the  other  view:  ^*i  will  set  up  one  shepherd 
over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  my  servant  David ; 
for  he  shall  feed  them,  and  he  riiall  be  their  shepherd." 
Then  in  ver.  24  the  two  views  are  thus  connected :  ^  I  the 
liord  will  be  their  Gh>d,  and  my  servant  David  a  pripce  among 
them  **  (2).  Now  tUs  son  of  David  in  whom  Old  Testament 
prophecy  culminates  is  the  Messiah.  The  word  KfV^j  LXX. 
Xpi^oTo^j  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  first  as  the  designation 
of  every  one  anointed  with  the  holy  anointing  oil,  e.g.  in 
the  Pentateuch  of  the  high  priest  (see  §  96)  ;  then,  anointing 
being  the  vehicle  of  spiritual  gifts,  symbolically,  €.g.  Ps.  cv. 
15,  where  it  is  applied  equally  with  K^?J  to  the  organs  of  reve- 
lation in  general.  But  especially  is  <^The  Lord's  anointed^ 
the  title  of  the  theocratic  king  (§  163) ;  and  on  this  account  it 
became,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  passages  Ps.  iL  2,  Dan.  iz.  25, 
the  proper  name  of  that  descendant  of  David  who  was  to 
achieve  complete  redemption,  and  bring  to  its  consummation 
the  kingdom  of  God  (3). 

The  Messianic  hope  had  already  stmck  root  in  a  series 
of  passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  hence  our  representation  of 
the  Messianic  idea  must  start  from  these.  It  is  true  that 
the  wp&Tov  €vwffiKiop  of  Oen.  iii.  15  (§  19,  with  note  3) 
does  not  speak  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  who  is  to  bruise 
the  aerpenfs  head  as  an  individual.  The  passage  declares 
that  the  contest  with  evil,  to  which  the  human  race  is  now 
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exposed,  shall  issue  in  the  victory  of  the  latter,  though 
this  shall  not  be  obtained  without  injury  (4).  In  the  promises 
met  with  in  the  histories  of  the  patriarchs,  the  jnt  of  Abraham 
(xii.  3,  xviii.  18,  xxii.  18),  Isaac  (xxvi.  4),  and  Jacob  (xxviiL 
14),  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  bless  them- 
selves (comp.  §  23,  with  note  5),  is  not,  as  many  expositors  insist, 
merely  an  individual,  the  expression  referring  to  the  entire  race 
of  Abraham  as  the  recipients  of  revelation,  though  these  pro- 
mises have  their  final  fulfilment  in  Christ  (5).  On  the  other 
hand,  many  modems  (so  Hengstenberg)  regard  Shiloh  in  cfa. 
'^^'^  4mat^  10  as  a  personal  proper  name,  viz.  as  the  designation  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  who  is  to  proceed  from  Jndah, — ^"Till 
Shiloh  come,  and  to  Him  is  the  obedience  of  the  people/' — ^a 
view  which,  though  certainly  opposed  by  the  ParalleUsmus  tnem- 
brarum,  is  still  possible,  and  in  any  case  preferable  to  that 
which  regards  nS^B^  as  that  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  wkidi 
was  in  the  time  of  the  judges  (§  158)  the  central  point  of  the 
theocracy  (even  Delitzsch  rendering  '<  till  he  come  to  Shiloh  **)• 
The  passage  is,  however,  probably  to  be  explained  by  taking 
nVe^  appellatively  of  the  rest  into  which  Judah  shall  enter 
after  victorious  conflict :  ^^  until  he  comes  to  the  place  of  rest, 
and  the  people  obey  him**  (6).  The  passage  is  chiefly  im* 
portant  as  showing  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  is  to  devolve  upon  the  tribe  of  Jndah*  The  saying  of 
Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  17  sqq.  (comp.  §  30,  with  note  4),  already 
interpreted  in  a  Messianic  sense  by  Jewbh  antiquity  (Onkeloe), 
points  to  an  illustrious  sway  proceeding  from  Israel,  which  is 
to  subdue  the  neighbouring  states,  and  to  outlast  the  fall  of  the 
nations  far  and  near, — ^a  sway  which  certainly  cannot  be  con* 
ceived  of  apart  from  a  personal  ruler.  Finally,  with  respect 
to  the  promise.  Dent,  xviii.  15-19  (already  fnlly  diseossed^ 
§  161,  comp.  §  97),  which  is  still  interpreted  by  many  in  a 
directly  Messianic  sense,  K^3J  cannot,  according  to  the  cootert, 
be  confined  to  a  single  individual,  the  passage  referring  rather 
to  the  institution  of  the  prophetic  order.    It  is  not,  howerer. 
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without  significance  for  the  development  of  the  Messianic  idea, 
for  it  teaches  that  for  the  realization  of  the  theocratic  par- 
poses  there  is  needed  not  merely  a  ruler  to  conquer  the  hostile 
world,  but  also  a  mediator  through  whom  Jehovah  may  speak, 
and  who  may  declare  His  counsel  in  words.  According  to  this 
principle,  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  attain  its  consummation 
unless  this  ruler  is  also  a  prophet. 

(1)  See  my  article  Measiaa  in  Herzog's  ReaUneyklop.  iz.  p. 
408  sqq. 

(2)  That  prophecy,  moreover,  views  the  relation  of  this 
second  David  to  Jehovah  as  an  internal  one,  will  be  shown 
below  (§  231). 

(3)  On  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Targnms  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  see  the  article  cited,  p. 
409. 

(4)  On  Gen.  iv.  1,  see  §  69.  2,  with  note  5 ;  on  v.  29,  §  20, 
witli  note  6. 

(5)  Hence  the  passages  quoted  are,  in  their  more  extended 
signification.  Messianic. 

(6)  It  is  quite  incorrect  to  refer  WSf  to  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

§230. 

Thepromise^  2  Sam.  vii.,  its  the  Foundation  of  the  Mesnanic  Idea 
in  its  eiricter  sense.     The  Messianic  Psalms. 

The  elunee  of  the  house  of  Davidj  already  spoken  of  in  another 
connection  (comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  with  1  Chron.  xvii.),  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  its  stricter  sense.  David 
desires  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord,  who  forbids  the  under- 
taking, but  promises,  on  the  other  hand,  that  He  will  build 
David  a  house,  by  establishing  his  seed  in  the  kingdom  for 
ever.  To  this  seed  of  David  will  God  be  a  father,  and  this 
seed  shall  be  the  Son  of  God.  God  will  punish  the  sins  of 
David's  seed  in  measure,  but  not  with  extirpation ;  on  the  con- 
trary. He*  will  never  wholly  takovHis  favour  from  him.    T/ie 
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Seed  'of  David  to  whom  this  promise  applies  is  not  the  whole 
of  David's  descendants :  He  is  indeed  to  be  of  Damd*s  atmSf  as 

1  Ghron.  xvii.  11  adds  by  way  of  explanation)  bat  He  is  not 
limited  to  a  single  individaal.  According  to  the  expositioii 
which  the  Old  Testament  itself  gives  of  this  promise,  the  seed 
means  the  descendants  of  David  so  far  as  by  Divine  favour 
they  are  elected  to  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  and  the  passage 
does  not  speak  of  the  eternal  sway  of  one  kin^  but  of  the 
continual  kingship  of  the  house  of  David,  David  himself  de- 
signating the  word  as  spoken  concerning  his  hatue  for  ever, 

2  Sam.  vii.  25.  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  began,  accord- 
ing to  1  Chron.  zxii.  9  sq.,  1  Kings  v.  19^  with  Solomon,  bat  is 
referred  by  the  psalms  which  comment  upon  it,  Ps.  Ixzxiz. 
30  sqq.y  and  also  czxxii.  11  sq.,  to  all  the  descendants  of  David 
who  succeed  to  the  throne.  2  Sam.  vii.,  however,  forms  in  a 
twofold  respect  the  starting-point  for  the  more  definite  form  of 
the  Messianic  idea,— /r«^,  by  the  fact  that  that  consummation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  for  which  Israel  was  chosen,  is  from 
this  time  forward  connected  with  a  King  who^  as  the  Son  of 
God,  i.e.  the  representative  of  Jehovah,  and,  fitted  by  Him  to 
be  the  depositary  of  the  Divine  sovereignty  on  earth,  stands  in  a 
relation  of  most  intimate  connection  with  God  (1) ;  and,  teeoiuBy, 
in  that  it  is  established  for  all  time  that  this  King  is  to  be  a 
Son  of  David.  (That  *^  for  ever  "  must  be  taken  in  its  strict 
sense,  is  shown  by  Ps.  Ixxxix.  37  sq.)  The  seed  of  David  may 
be  humbled,  but  not  for  ever,  1  Kings  zi.  39  (2).  The  crown 
of  David  may  be  taken  away,  but  One  will  come  whose  right  it  is, 
Ezek.  xxi.  31  sq.  The  topmost  branck  of  the  cedar,  which  in 
Ezekiel's  vision,  ch.  zvii.,  represents  the  boose  of  David,  maj 
be  broken  off  (3),  but  the  cedar  itself  remains.  How  g^orioaa 
the  view  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  is  rendered  by  the  promise, 
2  Sam.  vii.,  is  first  shown  by  the  last  song  of  David,  2  Sam* 
zxiii.  Its  delineation  of  a  righteous  roler,  under  whom  m 
happy  future  is  to  flourish,  and  its  statement  that  such  a  govern* 
ment  signifies  the  eternal  covenant  made  by  God  with  the  hooae 
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of  Davidi  plainly  shows  that  the  perception  of  the  idea  of  the 
kingship  is  here  already  advancing  towards  its  individnalization 
in  an  ideals  and  thus  arises  figurative  pivphecy^  as  Sack  aptly 
calls  it.  Qualities  which  apply  not  to  himself  personally,  bat 
to  the  kingship  which  he  represents,  may  indeed  be  i^ttribated 
to  every  king  who  sits  on  David^s  throne ;  and  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  sach  passages  as  Ps.  zxi.  5,  7,  Ixi.  7,  are  to  be 
explained.  Bnt  sacred  poetry,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit, 
now  creates  a  kingly  image,  in  which  all  that  the  present  mani* 
fests  is  far  surpassed,  and  the  kingship  of  David  and  Solomon 
beheld  in  typical  perfection.  This  leads  us  to  the  Meesianie 
peabns,  ii.,  zlv.,  Izxii.,  ex.,  with  respect  to  which  three  different 
views  have  at  all  times  existed.  According  to  the  Jirat  (which 
18  in  part  already  fotmd  in  Calvin),  these  psalms  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  some  actual  Israelite  king ;  but  since  they  idealiase  his 
government,  and  thus  transfer  to  him  predicates,  such  as  the 
right  to  universal  sovereignty,  Ps.  'ii.  2,  and  the  union  of  an 
everlasting  priesthood  with  his  kingship,  Ps.  ex.,  which  cannot 
find  in  him  their  full  historical  accomplishment,  they  typically 
point  to  the  future  realizer  of  the  theocratic  kingship.  Accord- 
ing to  the  eecond  view  (Hengstenberg,  Umbreit),  the  poet,  filled 
with  the  idea  of  the  theocratic  kingship,  really  rises  in  these 
psalms  to  the  view  of  an  individual  in  whom  this  idea  is  per- 
fectly realized,  and  hence,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  is 
speaking  of  the  coming  Messiah.  According  to  the  tliird  view  (4), 
we  must  in  these  psalms  dbtinguish  between  their  original 
signification,  by  which  they  refer  to  an  historical  king,  and  the 
use  which,  as  prophetic  and  Messianic  songs  of  praise,  they 
subsequently  acquired  in  Divine  worship.  Thb  third  view  is 
especially  applicable  to  Ps.  xlv.,  which  was  originally  composed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  an  Israelite  king,  perhaps  Solo- 
mon, with  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  king,  but  which  certainly 
acquired,  by  allegorical  interpretation,  a  Messianic  signification 
in  its  liturgical  use  by  the  church  and  in  older  Jewish  theo- 
logy (5),  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it  back.    The  second  view — 
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the  directly  Messianic  interpretation — ^is,  on  the  other  lumd, 
f ally  borne  out,'  even  apart  from  any  subsequent  use  of  these 
songs,  in  the  three  remaining  psalms, — ^in  Ps.  iL,  which  de- 
scribes the  victorious  Prince  as  receiving,  in  virtue  of  His 
Divine  Sonship,  the  whole  earth  as  His  inheritance  (6)  ;  in  Ps* 
Ixxii.,  which  prays  for  the  coming  of  the  great  Prince  of  Peace, 
who  shall  reign  with  righteousness  for  ever,  shall  especially 
defend  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  all  the 
nations  and  kings  of  the  earth  shall  do  homage,  and  in  whom, 
ver.  17,  the  words  spoken  of  Abraham's  seed,  Gen.  xxii.  18, 
etc.,  shall  find  their  fulfilment;  and  in  Ps.  ex.,  which  cele- 
brates the  Eling  who  subdues  the  hostile  world  as  being  at 
the  same  time  the  possessor  of  an  everlasting  priesthood  (7). 
The  so-called  historical  interpretation  would  here  evacuate 
the  meaning  of  some  passages,  and  have  to  be  supported  by 
hyperbole,  etc. 

(1)  See  further  particulars  in  §  165,  note  7. 

(2)  The  continued  right  of  the  race  of  David  to  the  throne 
is  never  called  in  question  by  prophecy,  though  it  often  passes 
sentence  of  rejection  upon  individual  kings  of  Judah. 

(3)  Ezek.  xvii. :  An  eagle  comes  and  breaks  o£f  the  topmost 
branch  of  the  cedar  and  brings  it  into  a  land  of  traffic,  a  city 
of  merchants ;  i.e.j  according  to  the  prophet's  own  esplanation, 
Nebuchadnezzar  comes  and  carries  away  King  Jehoiachin  with 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family  to  Babylon.  The  eagle,  on  the 
other  hand,  plants  a  twig  of  vine  in  the  land,  signifying  the 
appointment  of  Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  this  plant 
is  also  rooted  up. 

(4)  So  H.  Schultz  on  the  double  meaning  of  Scripture^  in 
Studien  und  Kriiiken^  ^866,  No.  1,  and  AlUesL  ThsoL  iL  pi 
336  sq. 

(5)  In  Ps.  xlv.  the  Messianic  view  is  generally  combined  with 
the  allegorical  interpretation.  It  is  only  by  doing  some  violence 
to  the  language  that  the  allegorical  meaning  can  be  regarded 
as  originally  intended  by  the  author,  especially  if  the  paalm  is 
held  to  be  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  union  of  Messieh 
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with  Israel  (the  ^y?)^  whom  the  heathen  nations  (the  virgins, 
the  companions  of  the  queen)  follow.  How  greatly,  to  bring 
forward  only  one  point,  is  the  notion  found  in  ver.  11,  that 
Israel,  to  unite  with  the  Messiah,  must  forget  its  people  and 
father's  house,  opposed  to  the  entire  Old  Testament  view! 
When  the  Targum  explains  the  passage  bj  Josh.  zxiv.  14, — 
when  Hengstenberg  refers  to  Gen.  zii.  1,  and  v.  Gerlach  dilutes 
the  thought  to,  Israel  must  make  no  kind  of  claim  on  the 
ground  of  its  previous  relations, — these  are  the  mere  expedients 
of  perplexity,  and  do  justice  neither  to  the  words  nor  the  con- 
text. The  bride  is  evidently  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  king ; 
and  hence,  if  the  psalm  is  allegorically  interpreted,  the  explana- 
tion of  H.  A.  Hahn  {Dae  Hohelied  von  Salomo  iU^ereetzt  und 
erildrtj  p.  5),  which  makes  it  merely  describe  the  introduction  of 
the  heathen  world  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  a  more  obvious 
one. 

(6)  When  it  is  thought  to  set  aside  this  view  by  the  remark 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  author  should  intend  to  sing  the 
praise  of  a  king  who  is  only  expected,  there  is  a  strange  dis- 
regard of  the  fact  that  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.,  «.^.,  the  future  glories  of 
the  city  of  God,  and  in  Ps.  xcvi-xcviii.,  of  the  future  coming 
of  Jehovah  to  establish  His  kingdom,  are  thus  extolled  in  song. 
Why  should  not  the  minstrel  be  equally  able  to  behold  and 
treat  as  present  the  future  rule  of  Messiah  f  Would  it  not 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  Messianic  hopes  of  Israel  had 
found  no  expression  in  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

(7)  In  Ps.  ex.,  the  feature  that  an  everlasting  priesthood  is 
awarded  to  this  King,  ver.  4,  is  of  special  significance.  The 
theocratic  kingship  had  indeed  already  attained  in  David  a 
certain  priestly  character  (see  §  165,  with  note  8) ;  but  such  a 
union  of  the  priesthood  with  the  kingship  as  existed  in  the 
person  of  Melchizedek  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theocratic 
institutions,  impossible.  The  expression  ^^  after  the  manner  of 
Melchizedek  "  leads  beyond  these ;  and  it  is  because  this  union 
of  priesthood  and  kingship  was  a  thing  so  utterly  unheard  of,  so 
entirely  new,  that  a  Divine  oath  was  needed  to  introduce  its 
announcement.  The  union  of  the  priestly  and  kingly  offices  in 
Messiah  here  proclaimed  will  be  more  particularly  considered, 
§234. 
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regards  it  as  only  typically  Messianic  (see  even  Bengel's 
Gnomon).  HD?^,  indeed,  is  not  s=  nTVQ,  as  if  the  birth  of 
Messiah  from  the  virgo  illS)ata  were  herd  tanght  Besides, 
the  essential  feature  of  the  given  sign  is  not  the  fact  that  a 
moTP  conceives,  but  that  the  Messiah  is  Lnmanueli  that  the 
unchangeable  communion  of  God  with  His  people  is  actually 
made  apparent  in  the  midst  of  impending  judgments.  The 
mysterious  nature,  however,  of  the  expression  can  neither 
here  nor  in  Micah  be  mistaken  (8).  The  exalted  nature  of 
the  Messiah  is  more  definitely  brought  forward  in  ix.  6  sq. : 
^  Unto  us  a  child  is  borui  unto  us  a  son  is  given ;  and  the 
government  is  upon  His  shoulders ;  and  His  name  is  called 
the  Wonderful,  Counsellor  (9),  the  migh^  God  **  (for  so  must 
it  be  understood,  comp.  x.  21),  '^  the  everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace;  for  the  increase  of  the  government  and 
peace  without  end,  on  David's  throne  and  in  his  kingdom,  to 
establish  and  support  it  with  judgment  and  justice,  from  henoe- 
forth  and  for  ever."  The  Messiah  is  evidently  regarded  as 
a  Divine  Being,  though  here  also  the  expressions  are  myste- 
riously indefinite.  In  the  Messianic  passage  xi.  1  sqq.,  the 
Divine  element  in  the  Messiah  appears  only  as  the  fulness  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  resting  upon  Him,  and  endowing  Him 
for  His  righteous  and  happy  rule.  How  close,  ude  by  side,  to 
use  Stier^s  expression,  the  two  lines  of  promise — ^the  appearance 
of  God  and  the  appearance  of  Messiah — ^run,  and  seem  almost 
to  touch  without  uniting,  is  shown  also  by  the  Messianic  pre- 
dictions of  the  subsequent  prophets.  And  first,  we  must  notice 
Jer.  xxiii.  in  connection  with  xxxiii.  14-26  and  Ezek.  xxxir. 
In  the  first  passage,  the  prophet,  who  in  ch.  xxii.  had  declared 
the  race  of  the  two  kings  Jehoiachin  and  Jehoiakim  to  be  ex* 
eluded  from  the  throne  of  David,  proclaims  that  the  Lord  will, 
at  the  time  when  He  gathers  His  flock  from  all  countries 
whither  He  has  driven  them,  raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous 
Branch  (nov)  (10).  The  same  expression  reappears  xxxiii.  15  ; 
nay,  Zemach  becomes  even  a  proper  name  of  the  Mewiah, 
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Zech.  iiu  8,  vi.  12.  (From  these  passages,  it  is  very  evident 
that  when  in  Jen  xxx.  9,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23  sq.,  zxxviii.  24, 
it  18  said  with  reference  to  the  future  ruler,  that  David  is 
to  be  raised  up,  we  are  not,  like  Ammon  (11)  and  others,  to 
imagine  a  resurrection  of  the  former  king  David.)  When, 
then,  it  b  said,  Jer.  zxiii.  6,  of  the  Messiah,  that  the  name 
wherewith  He  shall  be  called  is  ^the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness" (^EflV  ^*^.)i  older  theology  was  certainly  mistaken  in  re- 
garding this  as  a  proof  text  of  the  first  order  for  the  divinity 
of  the  Messiah;  for  it  is  not  said  that  Messiah  is  Jehovah 
our  righteousness,  but  that  Be  is  called  Jehovah  our  right- 
eousness, because  in  Him  and  through  Him  Jehovah  is 
perceived  to  constitute  His  people's  righteousness.  In  the 
parallel  passage,  zxziii.  16,  moreover,  it  is  said  that  in  those 
days  Jenualem  shall  be  called  Jehovah  our  righteousness,  and 
in  Ex.  xviL  15  an  altar  is  called  ^^  Jehovah  my  banner." 
When,  however,  the  Messiah  is  designated,  Jer.  xxx.  21,  as 
the  Governor  that  shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  the  people, 
whom  God  will  cause  to  draw  near  to  Him  that  He  may 
approach  unto  Him, — '^  for  who  is  this  that  engages  His  heart 
to  approach  unto  me  f  " — a  specific  relation  of  the  Messiah  to 
Jehovah  such  as  no  human  being  could  claim  for  himself 
is  here  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah  also.  With  this  corresponds 
the  ^rno^  *Da,  *^  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,**  of  Zech.  xiii.  7, 
according  to  the  only  tenable  and  Messianic  interpretation  of 
this  passage.  Special  stress  has  been  laid  upon  zii.  8.  It  is 
there  declared  how  the  Lord  will,  in  the  last  oonfiict  that 
shall  rage  against  the  Holy  City,  defend  and  strengthen  the 
citizens,  so  that  in  that  day  '^  he  that  stumbles  among  them 
shall  be  as  David,  and  the  house  of  David  as  God,  as  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  before  them.**  Here,  it  has  been  said,  the  house 
of  David  is  comprised  in  its  head,  the  Messiah,  who  is  here 
designated  as  the  angel  in  whom  Jehovah,  in  the  days  of  old^ 
marched  at  the  head  of  His  people.  But  does  such  a  view  of 
^  the  house  of  David  **  agree  with  the  connection  with  ver.  7, 
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and  especially  with  ver.  10  sqq.?  If  lamentation  for  the 
pierced  Messiah  (of  which  we  shall  speak  §  234)  is  really  the 
subject  of  ver.'lOi  most  not  the  hoase  of  David  in  yer.  8 
be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  the  *i^*n^?  nnseto  of  yer.  12, 
i.e*  exclusive  of  the  Messiah  f  (12).  But  then  we  ask.  If  the 
house  of  David  is  in  those  days  endowed  with  such  conquering 
power  as  to  be  compared  even  to  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  what 
will  the  second  David  Himself  be  f  The  second  passage  on 
this  topic,  Mai.  iii.  1,  is  also  a  subject  of  controversy :  ^  Be- 
hold, I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  thy  way 
before  thee,  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come 
to  His  temple,  and  the  angel  (messenger)  of  the  covenant 
whom  ye  desire,  behold,  He  shall  come;''  ver.  2  :  ''Bat  who 
may  abide  the  day  of  His  coming,  and  who  shall  stand  when 
He  appeareth  f  '^  It  is  evident  from  iv.  23  sq.  (13)  who  the 
preceding  messenger  is, — a  prophet  zealous  for  the  law  is,  in  the 
power  of  Elias,  to  call  the  people  to  repentance,  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  appearing  may  not  be  for  their  destmction.  Bat 
the  Lord  who  sends  this  harbinger  before  Him,  and  then  Him- 
self comes  to  His  temple,  is  Jehovah  (14),  the  God  of  jadg- 
ment, — ^longed  for,  according  to  ii.  17,  by  the  people,  as  appears 
also  by  comparing  iii.  5.  But  who  then  is  the  n^^?  ^PP9f  ^^ 
angel  of  the  covenant,  whose  coming  coincides  with  the  coming 
of  Jehovah  ?  Certainly  not  the  forerunner  spoken  of  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse.  We  naturally  think  of  that  angel  of 
the  Diyine  presence  by  whom  Jehovah  once  led  His  people  ia 
the  wilderness,  and  who  was  now  again  to  be  the  instrument  of 
His  covenant  relation  to  Israel  (15) ;  but  in  this  case  tins  pas- 
sage says  nothing  of  the  coming  of  Messiah  (16).  It  is,  how* 
ever,  also  admissible  to  refer,  with  Hofmann  (Sehriftbewei*^  I 
1st  ed.  p.  162,  2d  ed.  p.  183),  the  nn|in  i|t6D  as  well  as  the  first 
^¥f9  to  a  human  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  counterpart  of  Moses,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  and 
more  perfect  relation  and  communion  between  God  and  Hit 
people,  and  therefore  to  the  Messiah  Himself.     Then  indeed 
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the  passage  does  identify  the  ooming  of  JehoVah  with  the 
ooming  of  Messiah;  bat  without  stating  anything  concerning 
the  internal  relation  of  the  two  to  each  other.  Finally,  we 
tarn  to  the  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  In  the  chief  pas- 
sage, vii.  13  sq.  (17),  whose  interpretation  is  also  controverted, 
Daniel  sees  in  a  vision  one  like  a  son  of  man,  coming  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  brought  before  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and 
endowed  by  Him  with  eternal  dominion  over  all  nations.  The 
view  (Hof mann  and  Kohler)  that  the  human  form  here  spoken 
of  signifies  not  an  individaal,  the  Messiah,  but  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  the  possessors  of  which  are  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  vers.  18,  22,  27  (§  227,  note  1),— that  this  kingdom  is,  in 
contrast  to  those  secular  kingdoms  denoted  by  symbolical  forms 
of  animals  coming  from  beneath,  a  heavenly  and  a  genuinely 
human  one, — cannot  be  decidedly  refuted.  As  far,  however,  as 
traditional  exegesis  can  be  followed  back  (18),  the  son  of  man 
has  been  regarded  as  the  Messiah,  who  hence  appears,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  as  the  Lord  from  heaven  (19).  Besides,  the  secular 
powers  also  appear  incorporated  in  individual  rulers  (as  the 
Chaldean  in  Nebuchadnezzar,  ii.  38).  It  has  becfn  already  re- 
marked (§  199)  (20),  that  if  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is  adopted,  the  combination  of  the  son  of  man  with  the 
mysterious  being  in  viiL  15-17,  z.  5  sqq.,  xii.  6  sqq.,  is  an 
obvious  step  (21). 


(1)  The  view  which  makes  Messianic  hopes  in  general  origi- 
nate in  the  8th  century  B.o.  cannot  be  made  good. 

(2)  Neither  is  it  the  case,  as  Delitzsch  says  (Luth.  ZeiUehr. 
1850,  i.  p.  84),  that  in  Isaiah  and  Micah  the  view  of  the 
person  of  Messiah  occupies  the  foreground  only  in  the  times  of 
AhaZy  and,  on  the  other  hand,  retreats  in  that  of  Hezekiah, 
because,  as  Hezekiah  walked  in  the  steps  of  his  ancestor  David, 
there  was  no  motive  for  contrasting  with  his  reign  that  of  the 
future  righteous  Son  of  David.  For,  not  to  mention  .that  the 
compilation  at  least  of  the  Book  of  Micah  undoubtedly  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (§  181,  note  3),  the  discourse  of 
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§231. 

The  Development  of  tlie  Idea  of  Messiah  in  ike  PropheU:  tie 
older  Prophetic  Writings  ;  die  Prophetic  Doctrine  eonceming 
the  Nature  of  Messiah. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  prophetic  books^  we  shall  find  in 
the  older  writings  none  of  the  more  special  references  to 
the  person  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  description  of  the  times 
of  redemption  in  Amos  iz.  11  (§  227),  the  restoration  of  the 
fallen  kingship  of  David  is  only  spoken  of  in  a  general  manner. 
In  Hos.  iii.  5,  comp.  with  ii.  2,  there  is  a  more  distinct  mention 
of  the  reunion  of  all  Israel,  at  their  restoration,  nnder  one  head 
of  the  family  of  David.  Bat  full  and  detailed  predictions  of 
the  Messiah  are  not  met  with  till  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
centary,  in  Isaiah  and  Micah,  whose  aim  it  was  to  ezplauny  in 
the  light  of  the  Divine  counsels,  the  approaching  catastrophes 
in  which  Israel  would  be  involved  by  its  complication  with  the 
secular  powers,  and  to  show  that  the  final  aim  of  the  ways  of 
God  was  being  prepared  for  by  the  impending  jndgmenta. 
Such  Messianic  prophecy  is,  however,  by  no  means  introdnoed 
by  them  as  something  absolutely  new  and  till  now  alien  to 
prophetic  consciousness  (1).  The  low  estate  to  which  the 
Davidic  kingdom  had  fallen  was  indeed  the  external  occasioa 
of  directing  the  prophetic  glance  the  more  vividly  towards  its 
perfection,  because  it  is  at  those  times  when  the  Divine  pro- 
mise seems,  humanly  speaking,  to  fail,  tliat  it  is  the  office  of 
prophecy  to  testify  to  its  indestructible  validity ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  true  that  the  contemplation  of  the  contrast  bcgol 
the  image  of  the  Messiah  (2).  To  sum  up,  then,  the  i»syntia1 
features  of  Messianic  prophecy,  let  us  inquire,  first^  What  does 
prophecy  teach  concerning  the  nature  of  Messiah  f  does  it 
attribute  to  Him  a  superhuman  dignity!  The  meaning  of 
almost  all  the  passages  on  this  subject  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  controversy.    We  begin  with  Mic.  v.  2  sqq.  (3).    Accord- 
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ing  to  ver.  2,  Messiah  is  indeed  to  proceed  from  Bethlehem, 
the  small  and  insignificant  town  of  David ;  but  '^  His  goings 
forth ••  (WicrtD)  are  "from  of  old,  from  the  days  of  eternity." 
If  the  latter  words,  expressing  as  they  do  a  contrast  with  the 
origin  from  Bethlehem,  refer,  as  many  modems  assert,  merely 
to  the  descent  of  Messiah  from  the  ancient  house  of  David,  the 
contrast  they  present  is  indeed  a  very  faint  one,  in  which, 
moreover,  the  evident  reference  of  vninriD  to  K^  Y  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause  (see  especially  Umbreit  on  the  passage)  is  not 
done  justice  to.  The  words  speak  either  of  an  eternal  and 
Divine  origin  of  Messiah  (4),  or  state — in  which  case  certainly 
there  is  more  reason  for  die  use  of  the  plural  MinriD — that 
the  entire  sacred  history  from  its  very  beginnings  (arigines) 
contains  the  going  forths  of  Messiah,  the  preparatory  elements 
of  His  coming  (5).  In  ver.  3,  Micah  says  mysteriously  of  the 
birth  of  Messiah,  *^  Therefore  will  He  give  them  up "  (Israel 
to  judgment)  "  until  the  time  that  she  which  travaileth  hath 
brought  forth."  To  understand  (with  Calvin  and  many 
modems,  even  Kleinert)  rn?]*,  by  referring  back  to  iv.  9  sq.,  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  is  forbidden  even  by  the  absence  of  the 
article.  The  passage  speaks  of  the  mother  of  the  Messiah; 
and  the  prophet,  as  Hitzig  correctly  remarks,  **  expresses  him- 
self with  becoming  reserve  concerning  obscure  and  mysterious 
subjects."  It  may  readily  be  perceived  that  the  prophets, 
however  near  at  hand  their  intuition  may  make  the  advent  of 
Messiah,  nev^r  speak  of  Him  as  the  son  of  any  actually  exist- 
ing king  (6).  Isa.  iv.  2,  if  Messiah  is  there  spoken  of,  as  the 
Targumists  already  supposed,  corresponds  with  Mic.  y.  2,  the 
coming  One  being  then  designated  the  TiitV  nm  by  His  Divine, 
and  the  fWj  ^  by  His  earthly  and  national  descent  This 
interpretation  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain.'  The  passage 
Mic.  V.  3,  on  the  other  hand,  is  parallel  with  the  prophecy  Isa. 
viL  14  of  the  birth  of  Immanuel  from  the  hd^,  a  passage 
whose  reference  to  the  Messiah  is  demanded  by  its  connection 
with  ix.  5  (7),  though  the  interpretation  at  present  prevailing 
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§232. 

Cantinuation :  The  Ojffiee  and  Work  of  tie  Messiah. 

With  respect,  seeondlyj  to  the  office  and  wort  of  the  Messiah, 
these  are,  as  the  Dame  itself  impliesi  first  those  of  a  king.  His 
coming  presupposes  the  rejection  of  the  nation,  and  the  deepest 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  David ;  hence  the  Messianic  king- 
dom rises  from  an  abject  to  a  glorious  state.  This  thought  is 
already  implied  in  Mic.  v.  2,  but  especially  in  Isa.  xL  1.  The 
Messiah  comes  forth  as  a  rod  out  of  the  3n|  (the  trunk  of  i 
bewn-down  tree,  as  in  Job  xiv.  8)  of  Jesse  (1).  The  passage 
Ezek.  zvii.  22  sqq^  already  cited  §  230,  also  treats  of  this  sub- 
ject. From  the  lofty  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Lord  takes  a 
tender  twig  and  plants  it  on  Mount  Zion;  this  twig  grows 
into  a  goodly  cedar,  under  whose  shadow  all  the  birds  of  the  air 
(the  different  nations  of  the  earth)  assemble,  and  which  is 
exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field  (the  earthly  powers)  (2). 
With  this  corresponds  the  description  Zech.  ix.  9  sq.  It  is 
not  with  the  pomp  of  an  earthly  conqueror,  but  with  lowlj 
array  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  that  the  Messiah  makes  His 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  His  kingdom  has  no  need  of  warlike 
weapons,  which  are,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  abolished  (oomp. 
Isa.  ix.  4).  Beginning  at  Jerusalem,  He  founds  a  peaceful 
kingdom,  which  is  to  reach  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  rifer 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (3).  When,  then,  the  Messianic 
government  is  here,  as  also  in  Mic.  v.  6  sqq.,  and  afterwards 
in  Zech.  ix.  11  sqq.,  again  represented  as  a  warlike  one,  the 
remarks  already  made  (§  216.  3)  on  such  unconnected  juxta- 
position of  dissimilar  features  must.be  applied. 

The  question,  however,  which  even  in  the  ancient  eboich 
was  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  dispute^  especially  ia 
meeting  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  vis.  Does  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  also  speak  of  a  suffering  Christ!  {Xpiarh^  vaB^^)^  ic 
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one  who  atones  by  death  and  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  people, 
now  claims  a  more  particular  discassion.  The  Messianic  pas- 
sages hitherto  qnoted  do  not  involve  this.  The  incipient  abase- 
ment of  the  Messiah,  considered  in  and  by  itself,  stands  in  no 
relation  to  the  abolition  of  sin.  According  to  Isa.  xi.  4,  9, 
the  Messiah  effects  the  latter,  first,  by  judging  righteously,  by 
smiting  the  land  with  the  rod  of  His  month,  and  slaying  the 
wicked  with  the  breath  of  His  lips ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact 
that  under  Him  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  so  that  none  shall  hurt  or  destroy  upon  His  holy  moun- 
tain. But,  together  with  these  statements,  there  is  another 
prophetic  view  which  points  to  a  servant  of  God  who  suffers  in 
the  place  of  the  people,  to  an  act  of  atonement  on  which  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day  of  redemption  depends,  to  the  priesthood  of  the 
Messiah.  To  make  evident,  however,  the  connection  between 
this  branch  of  prophecy  and  the  whole  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Old  Testament,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  more 
into  detail. 

• 

(1)  The  royal  race  is  named  after  Jesse,  because  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah,  the  second  David,  corresponds  with  the 
elevation  of  the  first  David  from  hb  low  estate,  on  which 
account  also  Messiah,  like  the  first  David,  proceeds  from  the 
insignificant  town  of  Bethlehem. 

(2)  This  must  certainly  not  be  explained  of  Zerubbabel,  but 
of  the  Messianic  kingship,  wliich  was  to  be  raised  from  small 
and  improbable  beginnings  to  glory. 

(3)  For  further  particulars  on  the  progress  of  the  Messianic 
lorn,  see  §  228. 

§233. 

ContinuaHon. 

The  answer  given  by  the  Old  Testament  to  the  question, 
0/  what  important  ixtt  ih%  tufferings  of  the  righteaui  vfith  reipeet 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  f  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  inasmuch  as 
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the  sufferings  of  a  righteons  man  give  occasion  to  tlie  manifesta- 
tion of  God*s  faithfulness  and  power  in  his  deliTeranc^  they 
seiTe  not  only  as  a  pattern  and  pledge  of  the  grue  of  God 
to  strengthen  and  comfort  other  jost  men,  bnt  also  to  procore 
an  acknowledgment  of  His  saving  power  from  those  who  as  jet 
have  not  known  Him.  This  thought  is  most  completdy  carried 
out  in  the  22d  Psalm.  A  guiltless  sufferer,  exposed  to  ruthless 
enemies  and  unde^gmng  agoninng  torture,  prays  for  delivenmoe 
from  his  misery*  While  he  is  wrestling  in  prayer,  faith  triumphs; 
nay,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  psalm,  prayer  is  exchanged  for  the 
glad  announcement  that  it  has  been  heard.  Then  follows  a 
description  how,  in  consequence  of  this  Divine  act  of  deliver- 
ance,  all  who  are  afflicted  and  exposed  to  death  find  refresh- 
ment at  the  sacrificial  feast  made  by  the  rescued  sufferer ;  nay, 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  all  the  heathen  nations,  turn  to  the  Lwd. 
This  description  at  the  end  of  the  psalm  recalls  especially  the 
predicted  feast  of  the  Messianic  days,  Isa.  zxv.  6  sqq.,  which 
God  is  preparing  upon  Mount  Zion  for  all  nations,  and  at 
which  the  mourning  veil  shall  be  taken  from  all  nations,  and 
death  for  ever  destroyed  (§  226)  (1).  Whether  the  psalm  ex- 
presses the  experience  of  a  David  (2),  a  Jeremiah,  or  some 
other  servant  of  God,  the  description  given  of  the  causal 
connection  between  the  sufferings  of  a  righteous  man  and  the 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  far  surpasses  anything  that 
could  be  predicated  of  any  Old  Testament  character.  Neither 
can  Israel  as  a  nation  (so  Kimchi),  well  as  many  of  the  ex- 
pressions apply,  be  the  subject  of  the  psalm ;  for  the  speaker 
very  decidedly  distinguishes  himself  from  the  peopl^  ver.  23  sq. 
The  fact  b  (comp.  Hengstenberg's  later  explanation  of  the 
psalm),  that  we  have  here  portrayed  an  ideal  individual,  in 
whom  the  sufferings  of  the  servant  of  God  and  their  happy 
results  are  complete.  It  cannot  indeed  be  proved  that  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  is  in  the  Psalmist's  intention  the 
subject  of  the  psalm,  though  the  thought  that  the  path  bom 
suffering  to  glory  which  David  had  to  tread  would  be  repeated 
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in  the  case  also  of  his  great  descendant,  could  not  be  yery 
distant.  A  far  more  profound  view  is,  however,  taken  of  the 
sofTerings  of  a  jast  man,  when  the  light  in  which  they  are  re- 
garded is  that  of  substUuiionary  atonemenL  That  the  inter- 
cession of  the  righteons  for  a  sinful  nation  is  effectual,  is 
a  thought  running  through  the  entire  Old  Testament  from 
Gen.  xviii.  23  sqq.  and  Ex.  zzxii.  32  sqq.  (comp«  Ps.  cvi,  23, 
and  subsequently  Amos  vii.  1  sqq.)  onwards.  This  subject  has 
already  been  repeatedly  brought  forward  (see  §  29,  with  note  3, 
§  127).  It  is  indeed  also  stated  that  guilt  may  reach  a  height 
at  which  God  will  no  longer  accept  the  intercession  of  His 
servants,  Jer.  xv.  1  sq.  (3).  There  is  a  limit  to  the  prophet's 
daty  of  standing  in  the  breach,  as  it  is  expressed  Ezek.  xiii.  5 
and  elsewhere.  Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  intercede  no  more 
for  the  people,  now  ripe  for  judgment.  And  indeed  even  the 
righteousness  of  the  servants  of  God  is  insufficient  in  His  sight 
to  constitute  them  valid  intercessors  for  the  sinful  people. 
Their  appointed  mediators  (D^td)  are  themselves  sinful,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  averting  the  decree  of  judgment  from 
the  nation ;  see  as  chief  passage,  Isa.  xliii.  27.  They  must  be 
contented  if  they  deliver  themselves  by  their  righteousness, 
Ezek.  xiv.  14  sqq.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  prophecy  of 
redemption  is  not  complete  till  it  beholds  an  individual  who  is 
capable  of  effectually  advocating  the  cause  of  the  people  before 
God ;  and  this  is  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  Isa.  liii.  That 
the  prophetic  intuition  of  the  nirr  *13^  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
zl.-lxvi.,  commences  with  the  nation,  but  culminates  in  an 
individual,  has  been  already  remarked  in  §  227.  So  early 
as  ch.  xlii.  and  xlix.  the  view  is  gradually  transferred  from  the 
nation  to  an  individaal  distinct  from  the  nation,  who  (xlii.  6) 
negotiates  a  covenant  for  the  people,  and  then  becomes  the 
light  of  the  Gentiles — who,  as  mediator  of  the  covenant, 
resettles  the  people  like  a  second  Joshua  in  the  possession  of 
the  land,  xlix.  8  (4).  Even  if  these  passages  are  got  over,  by 
referring  the  servant,  so  far  a?  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
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people.  tD  tnat  jgiiu.  whick  RpiOEixts  t&«  geaMne  Israel,  the 
a^rsqrioe  of  die  aervants  of  Goiu  mrTnifing  die  true  pro- 
dhesa  rf.  ctu  HIw  on  the  contEaBrr^  GUt  eolr  lefer  to  an 
uuiiviiiiiaL  Eencr  EnraliL  m^  regards  this  portioii  as  iuter- 
polatsd  £rnaL  an  alder  oook*  ql  wmc&  a  single  martyr  was 
spokea  o£.  F'JT  'x  a  not  cae  hpachwi  who  apeak,  as  the  otterlj 
ermneaiiB  view  now  an  wiiielj  <fiiiiniiiriiifiil  asserts,  bat  the 
propaet,  now  m  the  aane  of  the  propoeCs  ia  general,  ver.  1 : 
^Woo  hack  h^ieved  aizr  ispoctl**  aad  bow  in  that  of  the 
people,  Tcr^  S  :  '^  AH  we  Iiks  sheep  hara«  gone  astraj ;  we  have 
tamed  every  one  to  ha  cwa  war  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on 
hfxB  the  mTqnfrr  of  as  alL^  The  aense  of  gnilt  is  so  vind, 
even  in  the  case  of  tiie  prophets  who  know  themselvea  to  be 
the  aerrants  of  God,  that  thej  indade  themselves  in  the  sinfal 
aiaas  of  the  people  for  whom  an  atonement  is  needed :  ''  W$ 
are  all  as  the  nnclean  *  (compL  Ex.  li).  Hence  a  valid  inter- 
eeanon  for  the  people  cannot  proceed  from  them,  lix.  16 ;  nor 
can  erea  the  aggregate  of  GodTs  serrants  effect  an  atonement 
On  the  eontraij,  it  is  npon  the  foandation  of  its  intuition  of 
those  witnesses  who  have  snffered  in  the  cause  of  troth,  that 
prophecj  rises  to  die  intuition  of  one  in  whom  the  image  of  the 
faithful  servant  ia  complete,— of  one  who^  not  for  his  own  sins, 
but  aa  the  substitute  of  the  people  and  for  their  sins,  lajs  down 
his  life  as  an  DTK  (liiL  10^  comp.  §  137),  a  payment  in  full  for 
debt,  but  is,  notwithstanding  the  prophetic  message  (^?^y 
ver.  1)  which  points  to  him,  despised  and  r^arded  by  his  people, 
for  whom  he  appears,  as  stricken  of  (jod  for  his  own  tran^res- 
sions  (6) ;  nay,  who  is,  moreover,  treated  even  in  death  like  the 
violent  wicked  and  the  deceitful  rich  pT?  in  ▼er.  9, 16,  being 
elucidated  by  the  contrast  in  2i),  and  like  those  whom  a  corse 
follows  even  to  the  grave.  God  leads  him  from  the  grave  to 
glory,  so  that  he  is  now  the  author  of  righteousness  to  many, 
and  divides  the  spoil  with  the  ^rong.  The  supposed  traces  of  a 
collective  meaning  in  top,  ver.  8,  and  ^^p^  ver.  9,  disappear 
when  they  are  correctly  interpreted  (7).    Thus  it  was  during 
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tbe  period  when  Israel  was  without  a  place  of  sacrifice  in  which 
to  seek  for  an  atonement  by  the  blood  of  beasts,  that  it  was 
disclosed  to  the  prophetic  spirit  that  the  voluntary  self-sacrifice 
of  one  perfectly  righteous  would  be  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the 
redemption  of  the  people. 

(1)  This  sacrificial  feast,  Ps.  xxii.  27,  at  which  those  exposed 
to  death  eat  of  such  things  that  their  hearts  live  for  ever, 
reaches  far  beyond  what  an  Israelite  was  accustomed,  according 
to  Deut.  xvi.  11,  to  prepare  for  the  poor  and  needy. 

(2)  A  corresponding  situation  in  David's  life  cannot  be 
pointed  out ;  even  1  Sam.  xxiii.  25,  to  which  Hofmann  refers^ 
does  not  entirely  answer. 

(3)  Jer.  XV.  1 :  ^'  Though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before 
me,  yet  my  mind  could  not  be  toward  this  people :  cast  them 
out  of  my  sight,  and  let  them  go  forth." 

(4)  In  Isa.  xlii.  1,  the  servant  upon  whom  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  rests,  that  he  may  bring  forth  the  claims  of  the 
Lord  before  the  Gentiles,  forms,  in  the  first  place,  a  con- 
trast to  heathendom  and  its  toindi/  ways,  xli.  29.  As  the  dis- 
course proceeds,  however,  he  is,  ver.  7,  placed  beside  Cyrus, 
which  speaks  for  the  concentration  of  the  *Y3^  in  an  individual. 
Comp.  Delitzsch  in  Drechsler^s  Commentary  on  Isa.  iii.  p. 
336  sq. :  "The  notion  »Ti'"*).'^?V  ^'>  ^®  represent  it  briefly,  pal- 
pably, a  pyramid ;  its  lowest  base  is  collective  Israel,  its  middle 
part  Israel  not  teariL  adpKa  but  Karit  'jrvevfiOy  its  apex  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is  one  and  the  same  notion  which, 
when  concentrated,  becomes  personal,  and  when  extended  is 
again  national.*'  What  has  been  said  above  may  show  how  far 
I  now  think  it  necessary  to  modify  what  I  formerly  said  in  my 
article  on  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  Isa.  xl.  sqq.  {Tabinger 
Zeitsdiriftj  1840,  No.  2,  p.  134  sqq.). 

(5)  That  the  true  prophets  are  included  among  these  servants 
of  God,  is  self-evident ;  nay,  Isa.  xlviii.  16, 1.  4  sqq.,  may  be  so 
far  referred  to  the  prophet  himself.  It  would  be  from  his  own 
experience  of  sorrow  that  he  here  depicted  the  servant  of  the 
Lord.  Bat  it  is  utterly  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  prophetic 
order  is  directly  intended  by  this  image.  For  how  could  it  be  the 
office  of  the  prophetic  order  to  distribute  to  the  restored  people 
their  desolated  inheritance,  etc.>,  not  to  mention  tliat  the  prophets 
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Lord.     For  thoagh  Cyras  appears  indeed  as  a  Divine  in* 

itnent  for  tbe  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  gives  glory,  as  a 

then,  to  the  name  of  Jehovah,  he  is  not  broaght  forward  as 

who  is  to  carry  on  ontp  perfection  the  kingdom  of  God  npon 

:li.     In  Zechariah,  on  the  contrary,  the  Messiah  distinctly 

ears  aa  the  fntnre  Bedeemer  of  the  people,  and  indeed  as 

ir  atoning  High  Priest.    This  is  the  case  first  in  ch.  iii. 

'inp.  §  200),  where  tbe  people  are  comforted  by  the  state- 

.-□t  that  Gh>d  will  graciously  accept  the  priesthood  over  which 

presides,  while  in  ver.  8  sq.  it  is  farther  declared  that  the 

tie  time  of  grace  is  still  fatare.    Tbe  perfect  I£gh  Priest  to 

nom  the  present   priesthood  typically  refers  is  the  Branchy 

>e  Son  of  David  (comp.  §  231).    Hence  allonoa  is  now 

iade,  tL  9-15,  by  the  symbolical  action  of  crowning  the  high 

Hest  Joshua  with  the  doable  crown,  to  the  union  of  the 

riestly  and  royal  dignities  in  the  person  of  Messiah.     For  in 

'lis  80  often  incorrectly  understood  passage  the  Branch  can 

.looe  be  the  subject  of  rrni,  ver.  13,  and  two  persons  are  not 

here  spoken  of. 

The  Messiah  here  appears  as  an  atoning  Priest ;  but  another 
speoal  feature  is  added,  xii.  10-13.  The  prophet  declares  that 
the  future  restoration  of  the  communion  of  the  covenant  people 
with  the  Lord  will  be  effected  on  His  part  by  the  ontpouriog 
of  tbe  spirit  of  grace  and  snpplication,  and  on  that  of  tlia 
people  by  contrition  and  repentance :  **  I  wilt  pour  npon  the 
house  of  David,  and  npon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerosalem,  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications ;  and  they  shall  loc^  npon 
mo  ^vii<  ''i>  V  Ikiv..-  pierced,  and  moam  for  him,  as  one 
niori'  ally  sop,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as 

OUT  -.riuss  for  his  first-bom.     In  liiat  >iay  sliall 

til'  laurnine  in  Jerusalem,  as  the-  mourning  of 

Jr  til-  valley  of  Megiddo."     Thus  mucb  is  cltiai 

i*  iisu'I  passage,  that  the  piercing  of  one,  il 

^^^^^^        wo  Lorii  is  as  it  were  Himself  pierced,  is  spokeil 
^^^^^^^  ^isIn.ilion  of  a  prophet,  as  Hitzig  fiapr 


pierced,  iB  spokeil 
ig  Bopr  -^i 

I      \ 
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far  from  being  intended.  The  pierced  one  most  be  one  who 
may  be  Ukened  to  King  Josiah,  with  whom,  when  he  waa  mor- 
tallj  wonnded  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  the  last  hope  of  the 
nation  fell  (§  184).  And  who  else  can  this  be  than  that 
Shepherd  and  fellow  of  Jehovah,  who,  according  to  xiii.  7,  fell 
by  the  sword,  after  the  last  effort  of  deliverance  which  God 
made  through  him  had  proved  vain,  nay,  had  been  shamefully 
requited,  zi.  4-14.  Justice  was  so  far  done  to  the  Messianic  in* 
terpretation  by  older  Jewish  theology,  that  since  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  suffering  and  dying  son  of  David  could  not  from 
its  standpoint  be  conceded,  it  invented  for  this  passage  a  second 
Messiah,  '^  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph/'  who  was  to  fall 
in  the  conflict  with  Gog  and  Magog.  Lastly,  with  respect  to 
the  passage  Dan.  ix.  24  sqq.,  the  T3J  tv\m^  who  suffers  the 
death  which  involves  Jerusalem  in  destruction,  is  indeed  under* 
stood  by  one  set  of  interpreters  of  the  Messiah  (3).  This  is, 
however,  opposed  by  the  reference  of  the  whole  passage  to  the 
Maccabean  period,  as  the  connection  certainly  requires.  The 
*i^3j  rreto  who  perishes  Is  then  regarded  as  the  assassinated 
high  priest  Onias  ui.,  in  which  case,  however,  the  passage 
would  still  have  a  typical  reference  to  the  Messiah  (4). 

(1)  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  point  of  view  which  gene- 
rally occupies  the  foreground  in  the  description  of  the  servant  is 
not  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  fulfilment  of 
IsraeVs  national  vocation.  So  also,  in  the  description  of  the 
church's  future  glory,  Isa.  Ix.  sq.,  the  kingdom  is  no  longer 
mentioned. 

(2)  Isa.  Iv.  3  sqq.  Is  now  mostly  explained  so  as  to  make  it 
transfer  the  office  of  the  race  of  David  to  the  people.  But  it  is 
also  possible  that  he  in  whom  David  is  to  be  a  witness,  leader, 
and  commander  to  the  people  is  the  Messiah. 

(3)  See  Hengstenberg,  Christologie^  2d  ed.  iii.  1,  p.  64  sqq. 

(4)  On  the  Messianic  doctrine  of  extra-canonical  Judaism, 
see  the  article  quoted,  422  sq.  On  the  history  of  Messianic 
interpretation  in  the  Christian  church,  comp.  the  treatise  of 
Hengstenberg^  id.  iii.  2,  p.  121  sqq. 


PART    III. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  WISDOM  (i). 


§235. 

General  Preliminary  Remarks, 

The  Old  Testament  wisdom  (^^7)  forms,  with  the  law  and 
prophecy  (though  in  co-operation  with  the  latter)/  a  special 
province  of  knowledge,  to  which  three  of  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and, 
in  virtue  of  their  matter,  many  of  the  psalms  also,  pre-eminently 
belong.  The  law  gives  the  commandments  and  claims  of 
Jehovah.  Prophecy  proclaims  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
reveals  His  counsels,  explains  and  passes  judgment  upon  the 
time  then  present  in  its  light,  and  discloses  the  object  of  God's 
mode  of  government  The  Khochmah  does  not  in  an  equal 
manner  refer  its  matter  to  direct  Divine  causation.  It  is  true 
that  a  wise  and  understanding  heart  is  the  gift  of  God  (comp. 
such  passages  as  1  Kings  iii.  12,  Eccles.  ii.  26),  the  spirit  of 
man,  the  candle  of  the  Lord  (Prov.  xx.  27)  (2) ;  but  the  pro- 
verb C''^)  of  the  wise  is  the  produce  of  his  own  experience 
and  thought,  as  it  is  so  frequently  expressed,  and  not  a  word 
of  God  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term  (3).  The  position  of 
wisdom  with  respect  to  revelation  is  rather  as  follows.  Upon 
the  soil  already  formed  by  the  facts  of  Divine  revelation  and 
the  theocratic  ordinances  (4),  springs  up  not  merely  a  practical 
piety,  but  an  impulse  for  knowledge.  The  Israelite  mind, 
reflecting  upon  the  view  of  the  world  presented  by  revelatioD| 
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and  the  life-task  prescribed  tberebji  follows  np  such  thoughts 
to  their  consequences,  and  thus  seeks  to  acquaint  itself  with 
those  subjects  also  which  are  not  directly  determined  in  reveh- 
tion,  striving  especially  to  obtain  light  concerning  those  enigmas 
and  contradictions  of  life  which  are  at  all  times  obtruding  them- 
selves. Thus  arises  what  the  Old  Testament  calk  ^9?*  ^® 
ori^nal  signification  of  the  root  D3n  beingy  as  appears  from  the 

Arabic  Jl».»  to  make  fast,  to  hold  fast  (S),  the  word  E3iocb- 

mah  implies  that  amidst  phenomena  man  attains  to  something 
fixed  and  stable,  which  becomes  a  standard  for  his  judgment. 
The  Old  Testament  Ehochmah  has  been  already  designated  as 
the  philosophif  of  the  Hebrews.  And  undoubtedly  that  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  which  belongs  to  it  is  akin  to 
the  philosophy  of  other  nations ;  for  it  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  ordinances  and  history  of  the  theocracy,  but  takes  as 
its  subject,  on  the  one  hand,  cosmical  arrangements  and  natunl 
life^  and,  on  the  other,  the  moral  relations  of  man.  Hence 
these  two  provinces  of  the  Khochmah  may  be  further  compared 
with  the  physics  and  ethics  of  the  Greeks ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  nothing  analogous  to  logic  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
nor  even  in  the  post-canonical  Jewish  wisdom  (Ecdesiasticos 
and  the  Book  of  Wisdom),  and  first  appears  comparatively  in  the 
Talmud.  Old  Testament  wisdom  is  nevertheless  essentially 
different  from  other  philosophy.  Is  is  based,  indeed,  upon 
the  observation  of  nature  and  of  human  affairs,  and  especially 
in  the  latter  respect  upon  experience  as  handed  down  by  the 
ancients ;  comp.  how  the  sources  of  knowledge  are  described. 
Job  xii.  7-12,  V.  27,  viii.  8  sq.  (Isa.  zl.  21,  28).  To  such 
investigations  of  nature  and  human  life,  however,  it  is  placed 
under  a  regulator  which  Greek  wisdom  does  not  possess;  it 
starts  from  a  Bupemaluralistie  aswmpticn  which  is  wanting  to 
the  latter.  For  Hellenistic  philosophy  seeks  within  the  world 
the  ultimate  reasons  and  purposes  of  existence ;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  a  living  God  transcending  the  world,  of  the  alnii^ty 
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Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  of  the  holy  Lawgiver  and 
jnst  Judge,  is  among  the  data  of  Old  Testament  wisdom. 
Hence  its  procedure  is  not,  as  Bruch  very  mistakenly  thinks  (6), 
to  give  out  a  wisdom  discovered  independently  of  revelation, 
and  thus  to  place  itself  above  revelation  (7) ;  nor,  like  the  later 
Jewish,  especially  the  Alexandrinian,  philosophy  of  religion,  to 
combine  a  knowledge  elsewhere  obtained  with  the  revealed 
teaching  handed  down  to  it,  and  to  force  upon  the  latter  such 
interpretations  as  should  accord  with  the  former.  Its  mode  of 
procedure,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  endeavour,  by  means  of  that 
key  of  knowledge  which  revelation  affords,  better  to  understand 
6od*8  ways  in  the  world,  and,  through  the  knowledge  of  Qod's 
will  furnished  by  the  law,  better  to  determine  the  duties  of 
human  life.  It  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  Old 
Testament  sage  to  prove  the  existence  of  God ;  for,  Ps.  xiv., 
it  was  the  fool  (/^)  who  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God. 
Hence,  too,  the  ignorance  with  which  Old  Testament  wisdom 
begins  is  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  the  Socratic.  Compare 
as  chief  passage  in  this  respect  the  remarkable  saying  (Prov. 
XXX.  1  sqq.)  of  Agur,  who,  like  Socrates,  boasts  of  his  ignorance 
as  compared  with  the  fieretopoXoyov^.  In  ver.  1  the  text  must 
probably  be  altered  (as  Hitzig  was  the  first  to  propose)  to  ^n^K^ 
SjKJ  5>K  WKi»  hvt  (8) :  **  I  troubled  myself  about  God,  troubled 
myself  about  God,  and  I  vanished  away,"  ue.  all  his  efforts  to 
fathom  the  Divine  Being  produced  nothing,  so  that  he  ironi- 
cally declares  himself,  ver.  2  sq.,  superhumanly  foolish  pPS 
C^ljCO),  one  who  has  no  human  understanding,  who  has  not 
learned  wisdom,  nor  has  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy.  Ver.  4 
then  continues :  ^'  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven,  and 
descended  t  who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  His  fists  T  who  hath 
bound  the  waters  in  a  garment?  who  hath  established  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  t  What  is  His  name,  and  what  is  His  son's 
name,  if  thou  canst  tell  T"  The  revealed  word  is  now  referred 
to  as  the  source  of  knowledge,  ver.  5 :  ''£very  word  of  God  is 
pore :  He  is  a  shield  to  them  that  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Add 
TOL.  n.  2  s 
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tlu>u  not  unto  Bis  toordsj  lest  He  reprove  tbeei  and  thou  be 
found  a  liar."  Thus  Old  Testament  wisdom  begins  bj  abasing 
the  self-sa£Sciency  of  natoral  knowledge,  and  giving  glory  to 
Divine  revelation,  ue*  it  begins  with  the  nin^^  nKT,  as  it  so  often 
designates  its  subjective  principle  (comp.  §  240). 

(1)  Having  already,  in  the  description  of  the  times  of  Solo- 
mon in  Ft.  n.  (§  169),  treated  of  the  historical  origin  of  the 
Khochmah  (see  also  §  16  in  the  Introduction),  we  have  noir 
to  lay  down  the  essential  features  of  its  matter.  Compare  also 
my  Programm  :  Die  Grundzilge  der  altteat.  WeisheUf  1854. 

(2)  How  all  human  intelligence  is  derived  from  the  Divine 
Spirit,  has  been  already  described  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  (§  65). 

(3)  The  passage  Prov.  xxx.  1  forms  only  an  apparent  excep- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  Kto  here  and  xxxi.  I  is  a  proper 
noun. 

(4)  We  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  fact  that  we  have  in 
the  Old  Testament  revelation,  comparatively  little  in  the  form 
of  doctrine  properly  so  called.  The  Divine  thoughts  which 
form  its  matter  are  for  the  most  part  impressed  upon  the 
historical  facts  by  which  it  is  effected,  and  upon  the  ordinances 
which  it  has  enacted. 

(5)  See  Schultens,  de  defectihu$  hodiemis  lingum  hebrtga^  p« 
404  sqq.  He  considers  the  radical  meaning  of  nosn  to  be  densa 
«<  Jirma  eompaetio  =:  irvKvirni^*    But  it  b  rather  a  tnaking  fast ; 


0  0* 


hence  ^^  dijudieavit  eonlroversiam^  decrevit^  potestateni  €X€r- 

ctift.  Comp.  Eimchi  on  1  Kings  iii.  12 :  o^pon  xxsn  {if'S  rot 
p\xa\  u^3  D^npD  ixh^  no  o  ixim  mo^  nie,  9Qfun$^  inqumt 

Babbmi  noetri^  quorum  menu  bened*  sU^Ule  eet  qui  eUare  faeii 
doctrinam  euam^  quasi  dicfu,  quod  qmdqvid  dccetj  stabile  ut  m 
eorde  ejus  et  paraium ;  also  Gusset :  sapientia  non  denotat  eof* 
nitionem  ipsam^  sed  modum  ae  gradum^  quo  qualibet  cognitio 
inest  animo* 

(6)  See  Brnch,  Weisheitslehre  der  Eebrder^  1851 ;  comp. 
especially  p.  49. 

(7)  The  Books  of  Proverbs,  Job^  and  Ecdesiastes  not  only 
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presappose  the  validitj  of  the  law ;  but  even  where  doubt  con- 
tends with  the  doctrine  of  retribution  taught  by  the  law,  it  is 
overcome — in  the  Book  of  Job  by  the  corroboration  of  fresh 
factS|  and  in  that  of  Ecclesiastes  by  a  resigned  acknowledgment 
of  the  legal  standpoint ;  comp.  §§  248,  250.  (See  the  Pro- 
gramm  cited.) 
(8)  S0|  too,  Zockler  in  his  excellent  Commentary  on  Proverbs. 


§236. 

Continuation* 

But  how  does  the  Khochmah  hence  obtain  an  objective  prin^ 
ciple  ofhiowledget  The  Israelite  mind,  reflecting  on  the  acts 
and  ways  of  God  as  handed  down,  on  the  Divine  ordinances 
by  whose  discipline  it  has  been  strengthened|  and,  comparing 
the  law  of  Israel  with  the  laws  and  statutes  of  heathenism, 
attains  to  the  perception  of  their  marvellous  adaptation  to  their 
purpose.  Comp.  what  is  already  said  Dent.  iv.  6  of  the 
Mosaic  precepts  and  statutes  (§  84,  note  7).  This  impression 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  law  to  its  purpose  which  the  Israelite 
mind  received,  is  expressed  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Ps.  cxlvii.  19  sq.,  xix.  8  sq.  (I),  but  especially  Ps* 
cxix.,  which  proclaims  in  176  verses  the  praises  of  the  law. 
The  Psalmist  is  conscious  of  the  inexhaustible  fulness  which  it 
offers  to  thoughtful  contemplation,  when  he  prays,  ver.  18^ 
'^  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things 
out  of  Thy  law  **  (2).  From  the  perception  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  theocratic  ordinances  to  the  purpose  of  their  institution, 
the  mind  then  advances  to  the  thought  of  an  all-^mhraeing  and 
aU-ruling  purpose.  For  the  Lord  of  the  theocracy  is  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  and  the  order  of  the 
covenant  is  based  upon  the  order  of  the  world.  The  man  who 
is  enlightened  by  the  law,  perceives  in  nature  also  a  correspond* 
ing  Divine  adaptation  to  purpose;  comp.  e^.  how  Ps.  xix. 
compares  the  revelation  of  nature  and  the  revelation  of  the 
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kw.    It  18  the  same  word  of  God  proclaimed  in  the  theocracy 
as  law  and  promisei  which,  as  a  word  of  command,  called  tbe 
world  into  existence,  and  energizes  in  all  the  phenomena  cf 
nature.     See  the  passages  xzviii.  6  with  ver.  4,  cxivii.  19  with 
ver.  15,  and  with  cxlviii.  8,  already  cited  in  Ft.  I.,  where  the 
doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  Dinne  word  in  creation  is  dis- 
cossed  (§  50  with  note  1,  §  52  with  note  3).    The  purposes 
and  government  of  God  being  then  recognised  oatside  the 
theocracy  also,  the  universe  is  regarded  not  as  a  mere  product 
of  the  power  of  God,  who  can  create  what  He  wUl  (cxv.  3, 
cxxxv.  6),  bat  as  the  product  of  a  systematic  Divine  agency. 
Thus  arises  the  thought  of  the  Divine  wisdom  as  the  principle 
of  the  world ;  and  this  it  is  which  is  the  objective  principle 
of  the  Khochmah.    The  task,  then,  now  brought  before  the 
Israelite  mind  was  to  point  out  that  a  Divine  teleology  exists 
everywhere,  even  beyond  the  boundary  defined  by  the  theo- 
cratic ordinances, — ^a  task  to  which,  in  prospect  of  the  inex- 
haustible fulness  here  offered,  it  surrendered  itself  with  delight 
For  if  the  Psalmist,  when  viewing  tbe  ways  in  which  his  own 
nation  had  been  led,  could  exclaim,  xxix.  6,  ^^  O  Lord,  how 
wondrous  are  Thy  works!    Thy  thoughts  are  very  deep!** 
he  was  also  constrained,  on  contemplating  God*s  other  worksi 
to  exclaim,  cxxiv.  24,  '^  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works ! 
in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all  I"  and  cxxxix.  17,  *^How 
precious  are  Thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God  t  how  great  is  tbe 
sum  of  them !  '*  (3). 

(1)  Ps.  cxivii.  19  sq. :  '^  He  showed  His  word  unto  Jacob, 
His  statutes  and  His  judgments  unto  Israel.  He  hath  not 
dealt  so  with  any  nation;  and  as  for  His  judgments,  ther 
have  not  known  them."  lb.  xix.  7  sq. :  '^  The  law  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect,  converting  the  soul :  the  testimony  of  tbe  Lord  is 
sure,  making  wise  the  simple.  The  statutes  of  tbe  Lord  are 
right,  rejoicing  the  heart :  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is 
pure,  enlightening  the  eyes." 

(2)  Ps.  cxix.  is  a  collection  of  maxims,  alphabetically  arranged 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  memory,  in  which  a  systemitic 
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and  progressive  development  of  the  several  thoughts  can  hardljr 
have  been  intended^  however  ingeniously  the  attempt  to  point 
out  such  a  connection  is  made  by  Oetinger,  Burk^and  Delitzsch^ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  instructive  to  trace  the  asso* 
ciation  of  ideas  which  may  be  recognised  in  the  grouping  of 
the  separate  sayings.  The  praise  of  God's  word,  as  alone  able 
to  give  peace  and  success ;  exhortations  to  unalterable  fidelity 
thereto,  even  amidst  shame  and  persecution ;  prayers  to  God 
for  illumination,  that  God's  precepts  may  be  understood,  and 
for  strength  that  they  may  be  fulfilled, — these  and  kindred 
subjects  form  the  matter  of  these  apothegms,  which  furnish  an 
excellent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  vigorous  and  heartfelt 
piety  could  strike  root  in  that  zeal  for  the  law  which  was 
revived  by  the  agency  of  Ezra.  The  psalm  alludes  also  in 
several  passages  to  the  hostile  opposition,  and  even  persecution, 
to  which  fidelity  to  the  law  was  exposed.  (Art.  Pddagogik  des 
A.T.) 

(3)  The  form  peculiar  to  Old  Testament  wisdom  is  the 
TBto  (proverb).  This  expression  is  applied  to  maxims  not 
merely  in  its  narrower  sense  of  a  comparison,  when  these  say*^ 
ings  actually  contain  similitudes  and  figurative  language,  but 
in  its  more  general  meaning,  when  the  experiences  of  life  and 
the  phenomena  of  nature  are  compared  and  used  to  illustrate 
each  other.  It  is  also  used  with  still  higher  significance, 
all  moral  action  being  measured  by  its  type,  viz.  the  Divine 
will.  Thus  Ps.  Ixxviii.  also  is,  in  ver.  2,  designated  as  a 
TBto,  because  God's  dealings  with  Israel  are  therein  held  forth 
as  a  mirror  for  warning  and  encouragement.  According  to  its 
rudimental  form,  as  maintained  in  the  section  Prov.  x.  1-xxIi. 
16,  the  mashal  consists  of  two  members,  the  thought  expressed 
in  the  one  being  in  the  second  made  evident  by  a  com- 
parison, or  completed  by  a  more  elaborate  explanation,  or  re- 
peated in  another  aspect,  or  elucidated  either  by  connection 
with  some  kindred  idea,  or  by  the  bringing  forward  of  its 
opposite.  By  such  a  combination  of  an  object  with  its  image, 
of  something  unknown  with  that  which  is  more  current,  of  the 
particular  with  the  general  in  which  it  is  to  be  included,  or 
even  with  other  particulars,  for  the  sake  of  proving  by  such  a 
juxtaposition  of  the  homogeneous  the  universality  of  the  rule, 
the  judgment  and  intellect  are  awakened,  and  man  is  accus- 
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tomed  to  observe  the  leaaonable  connection  always  muting 
between  his  actions  and  their  resnlts.  The  mashal  reqaires 
concise  and  exact  statement,  in  virtae  of  which  it  b  adapted  to 
impress  itself  deeply,  and  to  remain  fixed  in  the  mind,  ^  like 
goads  and  nails  fastened,"  Eccles.  xii.  11.  This  b  promoted 
also  by  the  versification,  involving  as  it  does  snch  strict  brevity 
of  expression,  the  maxims  in  the  collection  Prov.  x.-xxiL  con- 
taining for  the  most  part  bat  seven  words  in  both  members, 
generally  four  in  the  first  and  three  in  the  second.  Thb  par- 
pose  is  also  served  by  the  recarrence  of  certain  nambers  (3,  4, 
7,  etc.),  by  an  alphabetical  arrangement  met  with  in  ch. 
zxxi.  10-13  (the  description  of  the  excellent  woman),  and  in 
certain  psalms,  whose  prevailing  character  b  didactic  (comp. 
especially  Ps.  xxxiv.).  There  b  a  rhetorical  reason  for  the 
advance  from  lower  to  higher  nambers  (from  3  to  4,  from  6  to 
7)  in  certain  namerical  proverbs  (Prov.  vL  16-19,  xxx.  15  sq^ 
18-20,  21-23,  29-31),  for  it  helps  to  increase  the  attention  of 
the  hearer,  and  to  place  the  chief  stress  npon  the  last  thought 
The  alphabetical  arrangement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mers 
assbtance  to  the  memory,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  nnmeroos 
series  of  ten  precepts  found  in  the  law  (comp.  §  85,  note  5). 
The  Proverbs,  inasmuch  as  they  aroase  ^e  moral  jodg- 
ment,  and  propound  something  to  be  found  out,  have  also 
been  called  rril^n,  riddles  (see  especially  Prov.  i.  6),  O^n  ^ 
fin^m,  comp.  Hab.  ii.  6.  That  the  latter  expression  does  not 
merely  designate  the  more  acute  form,  but  really  means,  as  has 
been  said,  that  something  b  to  be  found  out,  namely,  the  idea 
concealed  behind  the  image,  b  shown  by  the  use  of  the  word  in 
Judg.  xiv.  12 ;  1  Eangs  x.  1 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  2  ;  comp.  also  Nam. 
xii.  8.  The  ethical  meaning  of  the  word,  the  fact  that  it  b  de> 
signed  to  arouse  the  moral  judgment,  is  specially  evident  from 
Ps.  xlix.  5,  Ixxviii.  2. 
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FIBBT    8E0TI0K. 


QBJECTIVE  DIVINE  WISDOM. 


§  237. 

The*  pari  of  Wisdom  as  an  Attribute  of  God  in  the  Universe. 

Its  Personijication. 

That  the  Divine  intelligeDcei  the  Divine  voiky  is  employed  in 
the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  nniverse,  is  laid  down  as  a 
general  propontion  in  Prov.  iii.  19  sq. :  '^  The  Lord  bj  wisdom 
(nnan)  hath  founded  the  earth,  by  understanding  (^V^)  ^^^ 
He  established  the  heavens.  By  His  knowledge  (HH)  the 
depths  are  broken  up,  and  the  clonds  drop  down  the  dew.** 
In  other  words,  we  everywhere  find,  as  the  passages  cited  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  express  it,  the  impress  of  the  Divine 
thoughts.  Though,  however,  in  iii.  19  wisdom  appears  only 
as  an  attribute  of  God,  the  celebrated  passage  viii.  22  sqq* 
goes  further.  Wisdom  is  there  personified,  and  introduced  as 
saying,  ^^The  Lord  prepared  me**  (not  possessed  me,  nj^  sig- 
nifying comparatfit)  *^  as  the  beginning  of  His  way  ^  (i.e.  of  His 
working  and  ruling),  '' before  His  works'*  (Dn^  properly,  as 
that  which  preceded  His  works)  ^  of  old  (TKO).  I  was  set  up 
from  everlasting  (1),  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth 
was.**  Thus  wisdom  is  brought  forth  before  God  created 
the  world,  established  by  Him  to  dispose,  as  Ruler  of  the 
world,  of  that  which  He  has  created.  For  it  is  further  said : 
^  When  He  prepared  the  heavens^  I  was  there ;  when  He  set  a 
circle  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  wheD  He  established  the  clouds 
above,  when  He  strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  when 
He  gave  to  the  sea  His  decree  that  the  waters  should  not 
pass  His  commandment,  when  He  appointed  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  then  was  I  (Wisdom)  with  Him  as  (itox,  t.e.  as) 
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stiperintendent  of  His  work  (ver.  30  sq.),  and  I  was  a  delight 
daily  (2),  sporting  (A.  Y.  rejoicing)  always  before  Him,  sport- 
ing upon  His  earth,  and  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men." 
The  fact  that  the  creative  agency  of  God  results  in  a  glad 
complacency  in  its  productions,  is  here  represented  under  the 
image  of  a  willing  and  cheerful  diversion  on  the  part  of  the 
pre-mundane  Khochmah.    It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  pleasure  to  the 
Creator  to  call  the  infinite  abundance  of  the  world  into  exist* 
ence.    Thus  much,  then,  is  certain,  that  even  when  full  justice 
is  done  to  the  poetical  element  in  the  personification,  wisdom 
is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  attribute  of  God,  nor  even 
as  a  dependent  power,  but  as  that  creative,  arranging,  and 
energizing  thought  of  the  world  which  proceeds  from  God,  and 
is  objective  even  to  Himself,  or,  to  express  it  with  Delitzsch  in 
a  more  concrete  manner,  as  the  reflection  of  God's  plan  of  the 
world,  objective  to  Himself.    That  wisdom  is  objective,  even 
with  respect  to  God,  is  evident  from  Job  xxviii.  12  sqq.,  the 
second  chief  passage  in  this  matter,  where,  after  it  has  been 
stated  that  man,  though  he  is  able  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of 
the  earth  and  bring  to  light  hidden  treasures,  is  yet  incapable 
of  discovering  wisdom,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  Divine 
thought  which  determines  the  order  of  all  things,  ver.  23  sq. 
continues:    ^^God    understandeth  the    way  thereof    (t.«.  of 
wisdom),  and  He  knoweth  the  place  thereof.    For  He  looketh 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven.** 
As  if  to  say:  God  alone,  who  surveys   the  whole  creation 
according  to  both  time  and  space,  also  perfectly  knows  the 
vital  law  which  rules  it,  the  thoaght  which  determines  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  world.     In  vers.  25-27   it  is  further 
said :  ^'  When  He  gave  weight  to  the  winds,  and  weighed  the 
waters  by  measure ;  when  He  gave  a  law  to  the  rain,  and  t 
way  to  the  lightning  of  the  thunder:  then  did  He  see  her 
(Wisdom)  and  declare  her  (literally,  numbered  her),  prepared 
her  and   searched   her  out."     Here  it  is  very  evident  thit 
wisdom  is  the  plan  of  the  universe  which  proceeded  from  God, 
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the  sammary  of  those  thoughts  according  to  which  all  things 
were  fashioned,  and  which  has  itself  become  objective  to 
God. 

Xiooking  npon  this  wisdom,  God  causes  the  fulness  latent 
therein  to  come  forth  and  be  developed  in  the  world  :  this 
is  implied  by  the  expression  '^  He  numbered  it."  The  subse- 
quent expression,  ^^  He  searched  it  out,"  alludes  to  the  depth  of 
the  ideal  contents  latent  in  the  Khochmah.  In  both  of  these 
chief  passages  (Prov.  viii.  and  Job  xxviii.)  wisdom  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  world  laid  down  by  God,  and  not  a  creature  like 
the  things  in  the  world,  its  coming  forth  from  God  being,  on 
the  contrary,  the  presupposition  of  the  world's  creation  (3). 
We  cannot  go  further;  but,  as  Nitzsch  expresses  it,  we  have 
here  an  unmistakeable  germ  of  the  ontological  self-distinction 
of  the  Godhead.  How  closely  the  Old  Testament  borders 
upon  actually  regarding  wisdom  as  a  personal  existence,  is 
shown  more  especially  by  the  remarkable  passage.  Job  xv.  7  sq., 
where  Eliphaz  says  to  Job,  ^^  Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was 
bom?  Hast  thou  heard  the  secret  of  God?  and  dost  thou 
restrain  wisdom  to  thyself  f  '*  The  meaning  of  the  question, 
which  is  of  course  ironical,  is :  Art  thou  then  the  pre-mun- 
dane  wisdom  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  primitive  man,  who, 
elevated  like  wisdom  to  communion  with  God,  hast  dived  into 
His  counsels,  and  thus  mastered  the  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  world  is  ordered?  How  are  we  here 
reminded  of  the  &v  eU  rov  icokirov  rov  Oeouj  and  how  justly 
has  Ewald  found  in  this  passage  an  echo  of  the  subsequent 
idea  of  the  Logos !  (4). 

(1)  For  thus  must  ^npE)?  be  understood,  as  in  Pb.  ii.  6,  and 
not  as,  I  am  anointed,  nor,  I  am  produced.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  derivative  of  ^PJ,  i)^p3,  signifies  the  liege  lord. 

(2)  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  His  delight,  or,  Myself  full 
of  delight.  Of  late  the  latter  meaning  has  been  chiefly 
accepted. 

(3)  Hofmann,  Schri/tbeweis^  i.  1st  ed.  p.  90  sqq.,  2d  ed.  p. 
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96  sqq.,  deviates  considerably  from  tliia  view  of  the  passages 
cited.  His  view  of  Job  xxviii.  20  sqq.  especially  is  scarcely 
intelligible.  Job  is  said  to  be  speaking  here  not  of  the  Divine 
wisdom,  bat  only  of  the  wisdom  which  man  lacks ;  whence  also 
the  final  ruin  of  the  ungodly  who  now  enjoy  earthly  prosperity 
is  explained. 

(4)  Perhaps,  too,  'the  "  Son "  of  God  in  Prov.  xxx.  4  may 
also  be  thus  explained. 


§238. 

Tlie  Old  Testament  View  of  Nature. 

The  doctrine  of  an  objective  Divine  wisdom,  just  discussed, 
being  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  omnipotence,  which  by 
means  of  the  Divine  word  called  the  world  into  existence  and 
maintains  it,  the  world  is  not  regarded  merely  as  the  product 
of  power,  but  more  definitely  as  the  product  of  an  almighif 
will  ordering  all  in  conformity  with  its  jnirpose.  (Comp.-  how 
the  notions  of  Divine  wisdom  and  power  are  combined  in  Jer. 
x.  12,  li.  15.)  It  is  according  to  this  principle  that  lJ^  Old 
Testament  view  of  nature  must  be  defined.  It  is  true  that  this 
view  also  admits  that  the  universe  was  raised  upon  a  chaos 
(upon  the  restrained  forces  of  nature).  But  this  chaos  was  not 
(as  was  shown,  §  50,  in  the  doctrine  of.  creation)  a  principle 
originally  independent  of  God ;  nor  did  the  Cosmos  proceed 
from  a  struggle  of  the  ruling  principle  against  hostile  and 
obscure  forces,  nor  do  such  laboriously  vanquished  powers  XvA 
in  the  background.  Even  in  the  poetical  allusions  to  mythic 
representations  of  hostile  and  especially  sidereal  powers  in  Job 
ix.  13,  xxvi.  12  eq.,  the  latter  appear  as  totally  incapable  of 
resisting  God.  The  ruling  omnipotence  is  here  placed,  as  we 
have  saidi  above  all.  He  who  said  to  the  sea,  when  it  issued 
forth  from  the  womb  of  the  earth, ''  Hitherto  rhalt  thou  cone, 
but  no  further;  and  here  shall  the  pride  of  thy  waves  be 
stayed/'  zxxviii.  11,  is  He  who  has  subjected  all  that  is  in 
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him  to  a  conscionsnen  of  the  limits  of  human  wisdom  even 
in  natural  things,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the  paradoxes 
of  natural  phenomena. 

(1)  The  contents  of  many  of  the  psalms  touch  on  this 
matteri  especiaUy  Ps.  ciy.|  to  which  I  will  not  here  further 
refer, 

§  239. 
ITie  Intervention  of  Wisdom  in  Human  Affairs. 

Not  only  nature,  but  human  affairs,  are  controlled  by  wisdom 
as  an  objective  Divine  principle.  That  same  wisdom  which  is 
the  governing  principle  of  the  universci  has  taken  up  its  abode 
on  earth,  and  rules  as  a  sovereign  all  the  events  of  life,  in  which 
a  Divine  design,  and  therefore  Divine  inteUigence,  is  everjr^ 
where  perceptible.  And  this  is  true  without  regard  to  the 
theocracy,  with  which  the  wisdom  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  does  not  concern  itself.  It  is  in  the  post- 
canonical  monuments  of  Hebrew  wisdom  that  we  first  find  the 
objective  wisdom  regarded  also  as  the  principle  of  revelation  in 
the  stricter  sense.  It  is  already  thus  viewed  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  where,  in  ch.  zxiv.  10  sqq.,  the  presence  of  the 
Shechinah  in  the  sanctuary  is  exchanged  for  the  dwelling  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  upon  Mount  Zion.  Wherever  law  and 
government  are  found  upon  earth,  they  are  an  outcome  of  the 
Khochmah.  ^  By  me,*'  it  is  introduced  as  saying,  Prov.  viii.  I6» 
^^  princes  rule,  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  upon  earth.* 
Very  significantly  is  wisdom,  when  making  itself  known  to  men, 
called,  Prov.  i.  20,  ix.  1,  nto^n,  which  must  not  be  regarded, 
as  by  Ewald  and  Zockler,  as  a  singular  form  for  Msan,  for 
ntosn  is  construed  not  merely  as  a  singulari  but  also  as  a 
plural.  The  expression  denotes  rather  that  the  Divine  wisdom 
includes  all  kinds  of  wisdom,  and  therefore  especially  the  monl 
forces  by  which  human  life  is  directed.     This  Khochmah, 
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according  to  iz.  1  sqq.,  bnilds  her  house  with  seyen  pillars,  and 
sends  forth  her  maidens  to  the  high  places  of  the  city  to  invite 
to  her  banquet.  She  herself  also  appears,  i.  20  sqq.,  in  the 
streets  and  public  places  of  the  town,  and  calls  the  ignorant  to 
come  unto  her.  This  may,  as  already  remarked,  §  169,  refer  in 
the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  in  the  public  places,  where  justice 
was  administered  and  public  business  transacted,  sages  were 
wont  to  address  and  prophets  to  preach,  etc. ;  but  it  also  im- 
plies generally  that  the  appeals  of  Divine  wisdom  are  ever 
being  uttered  to  mnti  in  all  human  transactions,  and  even  in 
the  ordinary  events  of  life ;  that  to  all  who  will  but  see  and 
bear,  the  wise,  righteous,  and  holy  government  of  God  makes 
itself  evident.  If  we  inquire  more  closely  as  to  tlie  means  by 
which  wisdom  mates  her  appeal  to  num,  i.  23  again  points  to 
those  principles  of  revelation,  the  word  and  the  Spirit :  ^*  Be- 
hold, I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you ;  I  will  make  known 
my  words  unto  you/'  And  truly  the  word  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
Spirit.  The  effect  of  this  upon  men  is  first  designated  as 
instruetiony  ^RD.  The  notion  of  instruction  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, — one  of  the 
seven  pillars,  as  Oetinger  says  (iz.  1),  upon  which  the  house 
of  wisdom  is  supported.  Wisdom  and  instruction  are  insepar- 
ably connected,  i.  2,  7,  zxiii.  23 ;  the  way  to  wisdom  is  called, 
i.  3,  a  reception  of  instruction  (xiz.  20).  The  preservation  of 
wisdom  is  only  possible  by  taking  fast  hold  of  instruction, 
iv.  13,  z.  17,  etc.  The  idea  of  ^D)D  must  by  no  means  be 
weakened,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  the  notion  of  doctrineij 
insiitutioy  since  it  is  already  evident  from  iii.  11  that  the  word 
is  also  used  for  the  discipline  of  sorrow,  in  ziii.  24,  zzii.  15,  for 
the  correction  of  children,  and  that  instruction  begins  with 
nrota.  nrota,  from  rr?rt^  =  iklyx^^y  is  the  admonition,  which 
both  convinces  and  rebukes,  of  i.  23,  zzv.  30,  and  many  sub* 
sequent  passages.  For  the  connection  of  the  two  notions,  see 
iiu  11,  V.  12,  z.  17,  xii.  1,  ziii.  18,  zv.  5,  and  elsewhere.  Con- 
sequently it  is  with  this  instruction  or  reproof  that  the  educa- 
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tional  agency  of  wisdom  upon  man  mnst  begin ;  for  man  is  by 
nature  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  easily  sednoed  to 
evil,  or,  as  the  expression  is,  ^d  (i^»  one  standing  open),  rimpU; 
comp.  i.  4,  22,  and  other  passages.  Hence  the  worthlessness 
of  his  natural  efforts  must  be  revealed  to  him  by.  the  light  of 
God's  law,  and  he  mnst  be  convinced  of  the  pemicionsneas  of 
those  ungodly  ways  in  which  he  is  walking.  He  who  will  not 
be  convinced,  who  in  his  self-sufficiency  will  not  receive  the 
reproofs  of  instruction,  nay,  hates  them,  shows  himself  thereby 
to  be  a  foolj  ^Da  (^)^),  nay  *19?>  zii.  1,  brutish,  and  is  in  his 
incorrigibleness  hastening  to  irretrievable  ruin  (i.  24  sqq.,  ziii. 
18,  etc.).  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  fears  God,  submits  to 
this  reproof  of  instruction,  resolutely  turns  from  those  evil  ways 
to  which  his  natural  inclinations  and  the  evil  example  of  others 
seek*  to  seduce  him,  and  so  walks  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  L  8 
sqq. ;  and  thus,  while  following  up  the  proceedings  of  objectiTe 
wisdom,  we  have  again  arrived  at  its  subjective  result. 


SECOND  SECTION. 
8UBJEGTIVB     HUMAN     WISDOK. 

§24a 

The  Fear  of  the  Lord  Hie  Subjective  Principle  of  Wisdom. 
The  Buhjectioe  principle  of  wiedam  t»,  theny  the  fear  of  the 

Lord:  njm  n^?^  njn;  nwn^.,  Prov.  i.  7 ;  rrtrr  nin^.  noan  n^  ix. 

10 ;  comp.  Ps.  cxi.  10,  Job  xzviii.  28.  This  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  not,  as  Hegel,  e^.,  has  defined  it  (1),  a  blind,  gloomy,  passive 
religious  emotion,  produced  merely  by  the  idea  of  an  absolute 
power  which  utterly  negatives  human  nature  as  such, — a  defi* 
nition  applicable  to  the  fear  of  God  only  in  the  sense  of  Uam, 
a  system  which  renounces  all  free  self-determination.  The 
fear  of  Jehovah  is  far  rather,  as  it  is  called  Prov.  iz.  10^  nn 
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D^?i  ^  the  knowledge  of  the  AlUBolyP  The  Divine  holiness, 
however,  is,  as  was  shown  in  Pt«  I.  (§  45),  absolute  perfection, 
not  mere! J  in  the  sense  of  separateness  from  all  created  beings, 
and  incomparable  exaltation  above  them,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
passes  the  sentence  of  vanity  upon  all  that  is  finite,  but  still 
more  decidedljr  in  that  of  separateneas  from  all  the  impnrity 
and  sinfulness  of  the  creature.  But  it  is  not  this  alone ;  for 
God,  as  the  Holy  One,  is  not  only  separate  from  the  world, 
but  also  imparts  Himself  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
its  sin,  and  giving  it  a  share  in  His  perfection ;  in  pursuance 
of  which  design  He  has  sanctified  to  Himself  a  people,  ue. 
separated  them  from  the  world  and  taken  them  as  a  possession, 
and  these  He  leads  and  governs  in  conformity  with  His  plan  of 
salvation. 

This  Divine  holiness  addresses  itself,  in  that  law  which 
reveals  the  perfect  will  of  God,  to  the  free  will  of  man. 
CSonseqnently  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  All-Holy,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  gloomy  passivity; 
but — ^presupposing  the  covenant  relation  into  which  He  has 
entered  with  His  people — is  based  upon  that  will  of  God  which 
opposes  all  selfish  and  sinful  human  efforts,  and  appoints,  in 
conformity  to  His  purpose  of  salvation,  an  end  and  measure  to 
all  things,  and  it  is  the  dread  of  disobeying  this  holy  will  of 
Ood«  Hence  it  involves,  according  to  the  just  definition  of  its 
moral  characteristics,  viiL  13,  ^'  hatred  of  evil,  pride^  arrogancy, 
and  the  evil  way."  From  this  fear  of  God  proceeds  also  the 
effort,  first,  to  perceive  in  everything  the  end  designed  by  the 
Divine  will ;  and,  secondly,  to  realize  it  in  every  action,  as  it  is 
said,  ch.iii.  6,  '^  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him.**  The  former 
may  be  called  theoretical,  the  latter  practical  wisdom.  Thus 
the  fear  of  God  is  the  be^nning  of  wisdom,  whose  starting- 
point  accordingly  is  not  the  autonomy  of  the  reason  and  the 
will,  which  would  be  that  very  leaning  on  our  own  understand* 
ing^  that  being  wise  in  our  own  eyes,  against  which  we  are  so 
earnestly  warned^  e^.  iii.  5.  7  (comp.  zii.  15,  eta).    The  wise 
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roan,  on  the  contrary,  shares  in  the  restraints  and  obligations 
imposed  on  the  servants  of  God  (2),  and  is  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  conscious  of  them.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  said,  xxviii.  14,  "  Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth 
always  (^^^  *^n??) ,"  »•«•>  lest  he  transgress  the  will  of  God,  in 
contrast  with  the  w  ^^i??7  the  man  who  hardens  himself  against 
God^s  commands  in  the  service  of  sin.  The  wise  man's  servitude 
is  not,  however,  a  slavish  one,  but  rather  a  relation  of  intimacy 
i^ith  God,  Ps.  XXV.  14.  The  friendship  (familiaritai)  of  the 
Lord  is  for  them  that  fear  Him  O^^Jp.^^  ^^.  '^^)y  with  which 
compare  the  saying  in  Prov.  iii.  32  (^^0  Dne^TiK). 

(1)  See  Hegel's  Darstellung  den  Judenthums  in  his  Religions 
Philoaophiej  ii.  1st  ed.  p.  67  sq.,  2d  ed.  p.  79  sq. 

(2)  DDn  and^ njnj  na^  are  generally  interchangeable  terms. 


§241. 

Practical  Wisdom* 

Subjective  wisdom,  though  by  no  means  excluding  theoretical 
questions  (1),  is  yet  for  the  most  part  praciicalj  and  bent  upon 
accomplishing  the  holy  will  of  God  in  human  life.  Since, 
however,  this  wiU'of  God  aims  not  only  at  the  external  con- 
secration of  tlie  life,  but  also  at  the  Banciifieaiion  of  the  heart 
and  temper  (2),  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of 
wisdom  do  not  treat  only,  as  has  been  so  often  supposed, 
of  a  restoration  of  an  external  legality  of  conduct  The 
following  comparison  of  passages  from  both  may  suffice  to 
show  that  there  is  in  this  respect  no  difference  between  the 
Psalms  and  the  precepts  of  the  Khochmah.  The  Psalmist, 
Ps.  cxxxix.  23,  prays  to  the  all  -  knowing  God :  ^'  Search 
me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart;  try  me,  and  know  my 
thoughts.''  And  David  says,  li.  6:  '^Behold,  Thou  desirest 
truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  in  tlte  hidden  part  Thou  shalt 
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make  me  know  wisdom,*'  which  probably  refers  to  inward 
sinceritj  and  purity  (3);  and  prays  to  God  for  forgiveness 
of  sin,  for  inward  cleansing  and  renewing,  that  this  state  of 
heart  may  be  induced;  and,  finally,  in  Fs.  xzxii.,  penitent 
confession  of  sin  and  the  seeking  of  pardon  from  God  are  re- 
quired as  the  indispensable  conditions  of  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  their  opposites  designated  as  brutish  irrationality.  With 
all  this  the  ethics  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  entirely  agree,  by 
seeking  to  arouse  the  fear  of  God,  the  all-seeing  Searcher  of 
hearts,  as  the  following  passages  show :  (xv.  11)  ^'  Hell  and 
destruction  are  before  the  Lord;  how  much  more,  then,  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men  ?  "  (xvi.  2)  '^  All  the  ways  of  a 
man  are  clean  in  his  own  eyes ;  but  the  Lord  weigheth  (\^)  the 
spirits,**  ue.  tests  them  according  to  their  value ;  (xvii.  3)  '^  The 
fining  pot  is  for  silver,  and  the  f ui*nace  for  gold ;  but  the  Lord 
trieth  the  hearts."  Among  the  seven  things  that  the  Lord 
hateth  is,  vi.  18,  ^'  a  heart  that  deviseth  wicked  imaginations." 
In  zz.  9  conviction  of  sin  is  required :  ^^  Who  can  say,  I  have 
made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin  T  " — words  which 
are  not  to  be  explained  :  I  have  from  my  birth  maintained  purity 
of  heart,  but  which  deny  (Zockler)  man's  purity  and  freedom  from 
sin,  as  expressed  Eccles.  vii.  20 :  '^  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not."  Hence  Frov.  xxviii.  13 
declares  the  duty  of  confessing  m,  and  the  happiness  of  obtaining 
forgiveness:  ^^He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper; 
but  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  have  mercy.'* 
Sacrifice,  as  a  mere  opus  opercUunif  is  rejected,  xv.  8 :  "  The 
sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  **  (xxi. 
27),  comp.  xxi.  3  (4) ;  as  it  is  also  said,  Eccles.  v.  1,  that  to  go 
into  the  house  of  God  to  hear  is  better  than  when  fools  bring  a 
sacrifice.  Thus  it  is  evident  why,  among  the  exhortations  in 
Frov.  iv.  23  sqq.,  this  is  placed  first :  '^  Keep  thy  heart  with  all 
diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life;"  i.«.,  as  the  heart, 
whence  the  blood  flows,  and  to  which  it  returns,  is  the  abode 
of  physical  life,  so  with  respect  to  man's  moral  life,  everything, 
TOL.  u.  2  F 
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after  all^  depends  upon  the  heart,  the  diBpositioii  of  man. 
Then  follow  the  precepts :  ^^  Pot  away  from  thee  a  froward 
month,  and  perverse  lips  put  far  from  thee,"  etc*  The  cata- 
logue of  Job's  virtues  in  Job  zzxi.,  from  which|  indeed,  as 
is  characteristically  consistent  with  the  progress  of  the  poem, 
humility  is  absent,  bears  nevertheless  testimony  to  the  inward* 
ness  with  which  man's  moral  duty  was  regarded  (5).. 

(1)  A  proof  of  this  is  already  contained  in  the  First  Section 
(§  237),  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  wisdom  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arrangement  of  the  world  is  discussed.  In  the 
Fourth  Section  it  will  be  further  shown  how  Old  Testament 
wisdom,  following  up  the  thought  of  the  law,  arrives  at  meta- 
physical problems,  and  produces  a  religious  speculation,  which 
struggles  to  break  through  the  limits  of  Old  Testament  rerela- 
tion,  and  to  work  its  way  to  a  higher  knowledge. 

(2)  Comp.  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  §  84. 

(3)  I  now  thus  explain  Ps.  li.  6  with  the  moat  recent  ex- 
positors, though  it  is  otherwise  regarded  in  p.  10  of  the  Pro- 
gramme, on  the  disclosure  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  law, 
already  cited. 

(4)  Prov.  zxi.  3 :  ^'  To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice  ;  ^  in  which  passage,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  in  kindred  passages  from  the  Psalms  and  Pro> 
phets,  no  absolute  rejection  of  sacrificial  service  is  expressed; 
comp.  §  201  (see  Programme  cited). 

(5)  This  chapter  contains  many  parallels  with  the  Seimon 
on  the  Mount 

§242. 

Continnation. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Proverbs  is  chiefly  occupied  with  tlie 
sphere  of  the  external  life,  and  that  its  n^ain  purpose  is  to  point 
out,  in  all  the  relations  of  civil  and  domestic  life,  down  to  the 
circumstances  of  ordinary  intercourse,  the  course  of  sction 
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conformable  to  the  will  of  Grod,  and  thus  to  apply  the  saying, 
Prov.  Hi.  6 :  *ngn  TJ^Y^M,  "  In  all  thy  ways  Deum  renpke  et 
curar  The  wise  man  proves  himself  to  be  such  by  living  like 
one  who  is  constantly  reflecting  on  the  purposes  of  God.  Hence 
nra,  the  gift  of  discerning  between  good  and  evil,  harmful  and 
salntaiy;  HBRD,  the  intelligence  always  able  to  advise  aright; 
HD")^,  cunning  in  its  nobler  sense  of  skill  in  the  choice  of  the 
means  best  fitted  to  the  end  in  view, — are  declared  to  be  the 
prominent  virtues  of  the  wise.  The  property  mentioned  i.  5, 
n&am,  the  art  of  steering,  the  power  of  wisely  directing  one's 
course  of  lif  e,  is  very  characteristic.  The  ethics  of  the  Proverbs 
are  certainly,  in  virtue  of  their  principle,  viz.  the  fear  of  violat- 
ing God's  will,  of  an  undeniably  negative  eharacterj  and  present, 
by  reason  of  the  constant  reflection  upon  the  end  designed  by 
that  will  which  they  require,  an  appearance  of  coldness  and 
extreme  moderation.  The  impulsive  power  of  love  is  wanting 
as  a  motive  (comp.  §  84).  We  should  seek  in  vain  in  Proverbs 
for  such  sayings  as,  ^^  I  heartily  love  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength,*' 
Ps.  xviii.  1  (Ixziii.  25  sq.),  etc.  Enthusiasm  is  alien  to  the 
sage^  as  possibly  involving  an  element  unsuited  to  the  purpose 
to  be  attained ;  while  everything  tending  to  disturb  the  pre- 
scribed equilibrium — all  rashness  and  precipitation — are  utterly 
detested  by  him.  It  is  said,  xiv.  15:  ^'The  simple  believeth 
every  word ;  but  the  prudent  (E^^P)  looketh  well  to  his  going ; " 
xiv.  29 :  ^  He  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  understanding; 
but  he  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  showeth  much  folly."  Hence  it 
is  chiefly  his  words  and  gestures  which  the  wise  man  must 
control, — ^xi.  12  sq.:  ^He  that  is  void  of  wisdom  manifests 
contempt  for  his  neighbour ;  but  a  man  of  understanding  holdeth 
his  peace.  A  talebearer  revealeth  secrets;  but  he  that  is 
of  a  faithful  spirit  concealeth  the  matter ;  '^  x.  10 :  '^  He  that 
winketh  with  the  eye  (a  gesture  expressing  derision)  causeth 
sorrow ;  and  a  prating  fool  shall  fall  (rushes  to  destruction)." 
Death  and  life  are  declared,  xviii.  21,  to  be  in  the  power  of 
the  tongue.     In  consequence  of  this  negative  character,  it  ia 
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rather  justice  than  love  which  is  the  datj  a  man  owes  to  his 
neighbour;  nay,  it  has  ahready  been  made  a  matter  of  reproach 
against  the  ethics  of  these  maxims,  that  they  sometimes  border 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  selfish  pradence.  It  most  not, 
however,  be  forgotten,  in  considering  those  frequent  warnings 
against  snretyship,  vi*  1-4,  xi.  15,  17,  xviii.  22,  26  sq.,  which 
are  here  referred  to,  that  in  the  then  existing  state  of  law,  indis- 
cretion in  this  respect  might  involve  even  the  loss  of  personal 
liberty.  In  quite  another  degree  than  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
does  the  son  of  Sirach,  in  the  midst  of  many  admirable  precepts, 
appeal  in  an  actually  offensive  manner  to  selfish  motives.  Nor 
is  the  former  book  without  numerous  maxims  which  relate  to 
the  practice  of  those  duties  resulting  from  the  principle  of 
love,  placability  being  inculcated,  e.g.y  x.  12 ;  the  love  of  ene- 
mies, XXV.  21  sq. ;  peaceableness,  xviL  14,  xx.  3 ;  gentleness 
and  patience,  xv.  1, 18 ;  forbearance  to  the  poor,  xxii.  22.  In 
impressing  which  last  named  virtue,  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
their  Creator  is  honoured  in  the  poor,  xiv.  31,  xvii.  3  (1).  The 
nature  of  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  wisdom  is  designated 
by  the  word  n^B^,  This  expression,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Khochmah,  is  derived  from  fiS^  {{nrdpx^iv)j  and  consequently 
properly  denotes  essentiality^  reality.  It  is  used  in  both  a  sub- 
jective and  objective  sense, — ^in  the  former,  parallel  with  ncsn, 
along  with  n^,  noro,  n^^3,  nnui,  comp.  such  passages  as  iii«  21, 
viii.  14 ;  in  an  objective  sense  with  rn|^,  help.  Job  yi.  13,  and 
with  po,  shield,  Prov.  ii.  7.  The  expression  is  used  to  ugnify 
that,  while  fools  consume  themselves  in  vain  efforts,  and  hence 
obtain  only  that  which  is  worthless,  the  wise  man,  on  the 
contrary,  contemplating  and  striving  after  that  which  is  real 
and  lasting  (2),  also  obtains  possession  of  that  which  is  solid 
and  enduring.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  statement  of  what 
that  good  is  wherein  the  reward  of  wisdom  consists. 

(1)  Similar  passages  will  be  found  in  the  31st  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  quoted  in  the  preceding  §• 
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(2)  Becaase  the  Divine  purpose  is  that  which  alone  is  stable^ 
and  the  wise  man  alone  aims  at  this  purpose.  ^<  There  are 
many  devices  in  a  man's  heart ;  nevertheless  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  that  shall  stand/' 


THIRD  SECTION. 
MORAL  GOOD. 

§243. 

Its  Realization  in  the  Individual  Life. 

The  teaching  of  the  Khochmah  concerning  the  possession  of 
earthly  good  is  entirely  based  upon'^the  Mosaic  doctrine  of 
retribution.  What  this  expresses  as  the  shall  of  promise  and 
threatening^  is  announced  in  Proverbs  as  a  fact^  and  that  with 
the  assurance  arising  from  direct  experience,  v  Comp.  e.g,  xiii. 
21 :  ^*  Evil  pursueth  sinners ;  but  to  the  righteous  good  shall  be 
repaid;''  ver.  9:  ^^The  light  of  the  righteous  rejoiceth;  but  the 
lamp  of  the  wicked  is  put  out."  A  number  of  sayings  on  this 
subject  are  found  in  the  speeches  of  the  three  friends  of  Job, 
whose  very  aim  it  is  to  exhibit  the  actual  reality  of  the  Divine 
law  of  retribution.  ^  The  sum-total  of  earthly  good  is  life,  its 
opposite  death ;  tind  these  are  often  contrasted  with  each  otheTi 
e^.  Prov.  viii.  35  sq.,  where  Wisdom  says:  ^^ Whoso  findeth 
me  findeth  life :  •  •  •  •  he  that  sinneth  against  me  wrongeth 
his  own  soul :  all  they  that  hate  me  love  death.".^  Comp.  xi.  19^ 
also  xiii.  14 :  ^^  The  teaching  of  the  wise  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to 
depart  from  the  snares  of  death."  ^That  this  life,  which  is  the 
reward  of  wisdom,  is  regarded  both  in  Proverbs  and  in  the 
legal  doctrine  of  retribution  as  earthly  and  of  this  world,  is 
generally  admitted;  the  question,  however,  is  whether  the 
teaching  of  Proverbs  ie  limited  tliereto,  v  Ewald,  in  particular, 
asserts  the  contrary ;  Proverbs  teaching  also,  in  his  opinion,  of 
^  happy  life  in  another  world,  v  And  here  it  must  first  of  all  be 
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regarded  as  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Proverbs  only  make 
mention  of  Sheol,  the  realm  of  ahades  (D^Mfi*i),  when  speaking 
of  the  final  lot  of  the  wicked w  It  is  thither  that  the  paths 
of  the  adulteress  lead,  ii.  18,  v.  5|  vii.  27,  ix.  18 ;  whde  not  a 
word  is  said  about  the  good  and  holy  also  entering  Sheoly 
Nay,^there  are  even  positive  statements  which  appear  to  raise 
the  wise  above  this  doom.  The  first  of  these  passages  is  xii. 
28 :  ^^  In  the  way  of  rigbteoasness  is  life,  and  in  its  pathway 
(nrnj  Tfi^)  is  non-death  '^  (niO'7K,  that  is,  as  Ewald  says,  immor- 
tality). We  might  indeed  have  expected  Tm  fe6«  Hitzig  and 
Zockler,  on  the  contrary,  read  with  the  LXX.  7^,  and  explain 
the  clause,  Bat  a  by-path  (?)  leads  to  death  (1).  A  second 
passage  is  xiv.  32 :  ^^  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wicked- 
ness ;  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death  "  (^ntca).  But 
here  the  LXX.  have  another  readings  their  text  probably 
having  been  ^^^  ('^has  confidence  in  his  innocence"),  which 
YTouId  hinder  the  passage  from  furnishing  any  evidence  in  this 
matter.  Another  ia  xv.  20,  the  translation  of  which  is  certain : 
^>  The  way  of  life  is  upwards  to  the  wise,  to  escape  bell  beneath." 
Also  when  it  is  said,  xi.  7  ^  ^^  When  a  wicked  man  dieth,  bis 
expectation  shall  perish ;  and  the  hope  of  the  unjust  pexisheth,'* 
does  it  not  seem  to  be  pointed  out,  that  when  a  just  man  dieth,  his 
hope  doea  not  perish,  which  is  indeed  interpolated  by  the  LXX* 
9S  the  first  clause  of  ver.  7  T  (2).  According  to  the  Maaoretie 
text,  however,  the  contrast  is  found  in  ver.  8 :  ^^  The  lighteoos 
is  delivered  out  of  trouble ;  and  the  wicked  cometh  in  his  stead." 
The  circumstance,  however,  which  especially  makes  sndi  an 
explanation  doubtful  is,  that  just  in  these  and  similar  passage^ 
where  the  notion  of  life  as  the  reward  of  wisdom  ia  so  dearly 
stated,  there  is  not  even  a  trace  of  an  allusion  to  a  fntuie  and 
better  life.  In  iii.  18,  t.g^  wisdom  is,  with  evident  reference  to 
Gen.  ii.  9,  iii.  82,  declared  to  be  a  tree  of  life ;  but  its  fmit  is 
subsequently  represented,  ver.  16  (see  below),  not  aa  denial 
Uf e,  but  only  as  length  of  days  (D^^  iQit),  and  the  omtnst  to 
the  passage  Prov.  ii.  18  sq.,  where  it  ia  said  of  the  adulteiev, 
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''  Her  hoase  inclineth  unto  death,  and  her  paths  unto  the  dead : 
none  that  go  unto  her  .  .  .  take  hold  of  the  paths  of  life" 
(comp.  ver.  6);  is  only  (ver.  21)  <<  the  upright  shall  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  the  perfect  shall  remain  in  it,"  while  the  wicked  are 
to  be  rooted  out.  Compare  also  z.  30  and  other  passages  (3). 
Accordingly,  the  passages  xii.  28  and  xr.  24,  even  if  the 
Masoretic  ponctnation  of  the  former  is  adopted,  only  refer  to 
the  Divine  promise  of  a  long  and  prosperous  earthly  life ;  while 
the  passage  xiy.  Sib,  if  the  Masoretic  text  is  accepted,  must  be 
explained  either  of  the  trust  of  the  righteous  in  the  midst  even 
of  extreme  peril,  or  of  such  a  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  dying 
righteous  man  in  the  future  prosperity  of  his  descendants,  as 
Jacob  manifested,  Gen.  xlix.  19,  or  in  the  continuance  of  his 
memory  in  the  sense  of  Frov.  x.  7  (4).  The  passages  brought 
forward  by  Ewald  from  the  Proverbs  are  of  the  same  kind  as 
many  in  the  Psalms  which  were  referred  by  older  theologians 
to  life  eternal,  as  xxvii.  3:  ^' To  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living ; "  cxlii.  5 :  ^^  Thou  art  my  refuge  and 
my  pcMTtion  in  the  land  of  the  living," — ^whicb  interpretation  has 
been  long  considered  erroneous.  '^Still  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  draws,  so  to  speak,  a  yeii  over  the  state 
oi  the  righteous  in  Hades.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it 
18  certain,  as  already  remarked,  that  wisdom  proffers  earthly 
possessioiis :  ^Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her 
left,  riches  and  honour."  v 

Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Khochmah  has  already  been  de- 
signated  as  pure  Eudemonism,  as  teaching  that  wisdom  and 
righteousness  are  but  means  for  the  attainment  of  earthly  pro- 
sperity as  the  proper  object  of  life.  The  state  of  the  matter 
is,  however,  as  follows.  ^ As  even  the  legal  doctrine  of  retribu- 
tion culminates,  according  to  Lev.  xxvL  3  sqq.,  in  the  promise 
of  the  dwelling  of  God  among  His  people,  of  the  direct  inters 
course  into  which  He  will  enter  with  them,  and  as  consequently 
there  can  be  from  the  Mosaic  standpoint  no  earthly  prosperity 
apart  from  communion  with  God  (see  §  89);  so  also  does 
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wisdom^  in  virtue  of  its  principle,  the  fear  of  God,  repudiate 
all  earthly  aims  and  interests,  tn  bo  far  as  theses  apart  from  Ai 
Divine  purpose  and  pursued  for  their  own  eaie^  constitute  the 
end  for  which  man  livesw  It  conld  not,  in  fact,  be  more 
decidedly  stated  than  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  how  culpable 
it  is  to  make  earthly  prosperity,  in  and  for  itself,  the  object  of 
life.v  Comp.  the  following  statements  on  riches:  zi.  4,  28, 
XV.  16,  etc.  (5).v  In  what  sense,  then,  is  it  that  earthly  posses^ 
sioxis  are,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  forward  as  things  to  be 
striven  after  t  In  the  following.  ^That  while  it  wonld  be  foUj 
to  seek  them  for  their  own  sake,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  wisdom 
to  seek  them  as  a  good  consistent  with,  and  involved  in,  the 
Divine  purposes ;  that  they  are  to  be  received  as  tokens  and 
pledges  of  the  Divine  eomplaceneyj  as  a  blessing  which  God 
has  combined  with  righteousness  as  its  reward,  and  conse- 
quently that  God  is  to  be  honoured  by  them,  v  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  all,  even  the  seemingly  contradictory  passages  of 
the  Proverbs,  are  to  be  harmonized,  viz.  those  which  on  the 
one  side  declare  wisdom  to  be  the  most  desirable  of  all  posses- 
sions, more  precious  than  pearls,  and  incomparably  sarpassiBg 
all  that  can  be  desired,  iii.  15  comp.  with  zvi.  16,  etc,  and 
those  which,  on  the  other  side,  value  earthly  prosperity,  prais- 
ing e.g.  the  righteous  because  there  is  much  treasure  in  his 
house,  zv.  6,  etc*  The  fine  passage  zxz.  7-9  (6)  may  e^ 
cially  be  mentioned,  as  showing  how  earthly  prosperity  is  ever 
prized  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  accompanied  by  godly  and 
righteous  conduct.^ 

(1)  Vulg.  iter  autem  denium  dueit  ad  mortem;  in  corrobora- 
tion of  which,  Jndg.  v.  6,  where  nia^rp,  as  contrasted  with 
rtrn«,  means  by-ways,  and  Jer.  xviii.  15,  where  n^^  i6 1|^ 
corresponds  with  TAirn^  may  certainly  be  appealed  to.  Bot 
the  word  signifies  simply  a  small  footpath ;  hence  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  so  pregnant  a  sense. 

(3)  Prov.  xi.  7a,  LXX. :  reXevn^avro^  oifBpo^  Sucaloo  ein 
SKKuTtu  iKirk.     Zockler,  too,  finds  this  meaning  in  the  passage. 
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(3)  Proy.  X.  30:  '^The  rlghteons  shall  never  be  remoTed ; 
bat  the  wicked  shall  not  inhabit  the  land"  (comp.  ver.  25); 
ver.  27:  ^^The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days;  but  the 
years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened." 

(4)  Prov.  X*  7 :  ^'  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed ;  but 
the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot." 

(5)  Proy.  zi.  4:  '^Riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath; 
but  righteousness  delivereth  from  death ;"  ver.  28  :  '^  He  that 
trosteth  in  his  riches  shall  fall ;  but  the  righteous  shall  flourish 
as  a  branch ; "  zv.  16 :  ^  Better  is  little  with  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  than  great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith."  It  is  easy  to 
find  many  more  proverbs  of  this  kind. 

(6)  Prov.  XXX.  7-9 :  "  Two  things  have  I  required  of  Thee, 
deny  me  them  not  before  I  die :  Remove  far  from  me  vanity 
and  lies ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with 
food  convenient  for  me  :  lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  Thee,  and  say. 
Who  is  the  Lord  t  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the 
name  of  my  God  in  vain." 


§244. 

Realization  of  Moral  Good  in  the  various  Social  Spheres^ 
The  View  taken  in  Proverbs  of  Evil  and  Pain. 

vMoral  good  is  not  realized  in  individual  life  alone,  but  in  the 
various  social  spheres.  And  here  it  is  first  of  all  the  sphere  of 
family,  of  domestic  life,  that  claims  our  consideration,  domestic 
happiness  beiug  the  chief  of  those  good  things  which  reward 
the  fear  of  God.  Both  the  conjugal  and  the  parental  relations 
are  regarded  by  the  Khochmah  with  a  religions  and  moral 
seriousness  nowhere  else  paralleled  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  ^^  Marriage  is  designated,  Prov.  ii.  17,  as  a  covenant 
of  God  (1).  ^^  House  and  riches  are  the  inheritance  of  fathers ; 
but  a  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord,"  xix.  14  (2) ;  oomp.  also 
xii.  4,  xviii.  22  (3).  The  description  of  such  a  wife,  xxxi, 
10  sqq.,  terminates,  ver.  80,  with  the  words,  ^^  Favour  is  deceit* 
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fvlf  and  beauty  is  Tain ;  bat  a  woman  tbat  feaieth  the  Lord, 
she  shall  be  praisecL'l  No  nn  is  more  fieqnentlj  or  more 
sharply  reproved  in  Proverbs  than  the  violation  of  conjugal 
fidelity  ;v  see  iL  12  sqq^  ch.  v.,  vi.  23  sqq.,  and  the  entire 
seventh  chapter.  SolomorCi  Sang  may  also  be  referred  to ;  for 
even  if  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  satire  on  polygamy,  it  very 
decidedly  views  conjugal  love  as  a  unique  relation  when  com- 
pared with  the  polygamy  which  it  presupposes,  vL  9,  and 
speaks,  viii.  6,  of  a  love  strong  as  death,  whose  jealousy  is  as 
hard  as  the  grave,  whose  coals  are  coals  of  fire,  a  flame  of  tlie 
Lord.  'With  this  corresponds  the  appreciation  of  the  bleuing 
of  children. «  Descendants  are  indeed  the  glory  of  a  house  (4), 
but  only,  as  is  frequently  stated,  when  children  are  wise  and 
walk  in  the  fear  of  6o4^  see  Prov.  x.  1,  xvli.  21,  xziii.  24, 
xxviL  11,  etc.  (5).  Hence  it  is  expressly  required  that  children 
should  be  carefully  trained,  by  strict  discipline  and  religious  and 
moral  instruction^G). 

vNot  only  domestic  but  political  life,  and  ioeVrcrdered  civil 
institutions^  are  regarded  as  component  parts  of  moral  good^ 
All  earthly  authority  is,  as  already  remarked  (§   239),  an 
emanation  of  the  Divine  wisdom.    The  view  that  kings  and 
judges  are  the  organs  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world, 
and  vicegerents  of  the  Supreme  Buler  and  Judge,  and  that  as 
such  they  are  appointed  to  admiinister  justice,  especially  by 
executing  severe  judgment  upon  the  wicked,  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  a  whole  series  of  proverbs  ;'^comp.  xvL  12-15^  xx«  8, 86^ 
XXV.  5,  xxix.  4  (7).     For  ^^  where  there   is   no  gnidanoe 
(ni73m)y  a  nation  falls,"  xi.  14.    The  prosperity  of  a  natioii, 
however,  depends  upon  its  possession  of  the  word  of  God,  of 
the  law  and  prophecy.     ^^  Where  there  is  no  prophecy,  ths 
people  perish ;  but  he  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he,**  xxix. 
18  (8).   *^A11  political  wisdom  is  comprised  in  the  saying: 
^'  Bighteousness  exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproof  to  say 
people,"  xiv.  34.  4ln  xxviii.  12,  15  sq.,  we  are  told  how  s 
blessing  or  a  curse  falls  upon  a  people,  according  to  the  cha* 
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racter  of  its  government.  Hence  numeroas  good  cobnsels  are 
given  to  kings^  €,g.  zzix.  12,  14 :  ^'  If  a  ruler  hearken  unto  lies, 
all  bis  servants  are  wicked.  The  king  that  faithfully  judgeth 
the  poor,  his  throne  shall  be  established  for  ever.*'  Comp.  also 
zzxi.  1—9,  etc. 

^hen  every  department  of  life  thus  combines  to  subserve 
the  Divine  purpose,  the  Israelite  mind  feels  satisfied.  That 
there  is  so  much  evil  in  the  world,  is  indeed  a  thought  which 
disturbs  it  when  contemplating  the  beauty  and  order  of  the 
universe, ^comp.  Ps.  civ.  35  (§  53)  ;  but  evil  being  regarded  in 
its  connection  with  that  Divine  judgment  that  awaits  it  and 
manifests  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God,  becomes  itself  an 
element  of  the  Divine  teleology :  ^  The  Lord  hath  made  all 
things  for  Himself,  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil,** 
Prov.  xvi.  4.  ^Those  irregularities  which  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  retribution,  are  reconciled  by  their 
connection  with  the  whole  ;^ the  Buffering^  from  which  the  wise 
and  righteous  is  not  exempt,  working  as  a  means  of  Divine  dis- 
cipline for  his  good.''  The  proverb  iii.  11  sq.  says :  ^  My  son, 
despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  neither  be  weary  of  His 
correction ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  correcteth,  even  as  a 
father  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth  "  (9).  There  is  no  trace 
here  of  that  heart-agitating  conflict  depicted  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  contradictions  which  Old  Testament 
life  bears  within  itself  are  reconciled.  ^  Its  due  value  is  assigned 
to  the  finite,  inasmuch  as  a  part  in  the  Divine  arrangements  is 
assigned  to  it,  but  it  is  not  completely  denied  in  its  finity.  v  As 
the  possession  of  the  wise,  it  is  placed  in  a  different  point  of  view 
to  that  from  which  the  fool  and  the  ungodly  contemplate  it,  but  it 
does  not  subserve  the  realization  of  man's  eternal  destiny.  Of 
this  eternal  destiny  the  Khochmah  of  the  Proverbs  is  not  able 
to  speak,  at  least  with  clearness  (10),  and  does  but  draw  a  veil 
over  death  and  Sheol.  But  Old  Testament  wisdom  was  also 
destined  to  detect  these  unreeonciied  contradictions,  and  to 
fight  out  such  a  mental  conflict  as  has  been  fought  out  by  the 
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wisdom  of  no  other  nation.    How  this  detection  and  conse- 
qnent  struggle  arose,  will  next  demand  onr  attention. 

(1)  Ix^j  as  a  coyenant  entered  into  before  God  and  with  His 
intervention.  Thns  Hitzig  aptly  qaotes  by  uray  of  illostration 
the  saying  of  Jonathan,  1  Sam.  xx.  23:  ''And  as  touching  the 
matter  which  thou  and  I  have  spoken  of,  behold,  the  Lord  be 
between  thee  and  me  for  ever."  Comp.  Mai.  ii.  14  (§  102). 
That  marriages,  as  Ewald  in  he.  thinks,  were  not  condaded 
without  the  sacred  rites  of  the  public  religion,  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  Old  Testament. 

(2)  Ze.,  as  Hitzig  again  well  and  briefly  remarks,  marriages 
are  made  in  heaven. 

(3)  According  to  Prov.  xviii.  22,  to  have  found  a  good  wife 
is  a  token  of  the  Divine  favour. 

(4)  Comp.  Prov.  xvii.  6:  ''Children's  children  are  the 
crown  of  old  men.*' 

(5)  Prov.  X.  1 :  "A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father ;  but  a 
foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother ;"  xvii.  21 :  "  He 
that  begetteth  a  fool,  doeth  it  to  his  sorrow ;  and  the  father  of  a 
fool  hath  no  joy ;''  xxiii.  24 :  "  The  father  of  the  righteous  shall 
greatly  rejoice,  and  he  that  begetteth  a  wise  child  shall  have 
joy  of  him ;"  xxvii.  11 :  '*  My  son,  be  wise,  and  make  my 
heart  glad,  that  I  may  answer  him  that  re{)roacheth  me  ;**  in 
other  words,  well  brought  up  children  are  the  best  vindication  of 
a  father  against  the  attacks  of  slanderers.  Comp.  also  xxviii.  7, 
xxix.  3. 

(6)  The  standard  example  for  ilie  education  of  eldldren  is  the 
educational  agency  of  Divine  wisdom  (see  §  239).  This  is 
divided  into  two  parts, — disciplinej  taking  the  word  in  its 
narrower  sense,  and  vnBtntciion,  on  which  account  it  is  required 
of  the  teacher  that  he  should  himself  apply  his  heart  to  discipline, 
and  his  ears  to  the  words  of  knowledge,  Prov.  xxiii.  12.  For 
this  saying  forms  the  introduction  to  vers.  13-16 ;  and  Oetinger 
correctly  states  the  connection  to  be,  "  As  thou  bringest  up 
thyself,  so  wilt  thou  also  bring  up  thy  children.'*  Above  all  is 
the  natural  evil  inclination  of  the  child,  "  the  foolishness  which 
is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child  "  (xxii.  15),  to  be  restrained  by 

trict  discipline^    "  The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom ;  but  t 
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child  left  to  liimself  bringeth  bis  mother  to  shame*'  (zxix.  15). 
Stripes,  which  are  spoken  of  as  a  fit  means  for  encountering 
foUj  and  wickedness  in  general  (z.  13,  xx.  30),  are  repeatedly 
demanded  for  the  chastisement  of  children.  He  who  spares 
the  rod  is  said  to  bate  the  child  ;  while  trae  love  for  it  is  mani- 
fested by  strict  discipline,  because  the  child  is  thereby  saved 
from  ruin,  xiii.  24,  zxiii.  13  sq.  ^^  Correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall 
give  thee  rest;  yea,  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy  soul"  (xxix. 
17).  A  distinction  is,  however,  made  between  the  case  in  which 
verbal  reproof  and  that  in  which  corporal  chastisement  is  re- 
quired: ^'A  reproof  entereth  more  into  a  wise  man  than  an 
hundred  stripes  into  a  fool"  (zvii.  10) ;  ^^  Smite  a  scomer,  and 
the  simple  will  beware ;  and  reprove  one  that  hath  understand- 
ing, and  he  will  understand  knowledge"  (zix«  25).  The  know- 
ledge, then,  for  the  reception  of  which  discipline  is  to  open  the 
understanding,  is  of  a  religious  and  moral  nature ;  and  ihe  tn- 
struetian  spoken  of  in  the  Proverbs  is  designed  to  lead  to  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  whence  proceeds  the  understanding 
of  righteousness,  judgment,  and  equity,  and  every  good  path 
(comp.  as  chief  passage,  ii.  1-9).  The  young  are  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  Divine  word.  This  word  of  God  is  not  yet 
asserted  by  Proverbs  to  be  the  written  word;  it  was  rather 
received  by  a  son  from  the  mouth  of  his  parents.  The  commands 
of  parents  have  the  authority  of  the  Divine  law ;  and  the  pro- 
mises made  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  commandments 
depend  upon  its  fulfilment.  Comp.  i.  8,  '^  My  son,  hear  the 
instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother," 
where  the  combination  of  reverence  for  parents  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  fear  of  God  expressed  ver.  7  should  be  observed. 
Also  iv.  3  sq. :  ^^  I  was  my  father's  son,  tender  and  only  beloved 
in  the  sight  of  my  mother  "  (t.tf.  the  true  relation  which  ought 
to  exist  between  parents  and  children  was  found  in  me).  ^^  He 
taught  me  also,  and  said  unto  me,  Let  thy  heart  retain  my 
words;  keep  my  commandments,  and  live."  Comp.  also  vi. 
20  sqq.,  where  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  law  of  the  mother 
is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  commandment  of  the  father,  and 
a  share  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  sou  thus 
secured  to  the  former.  In  this  passage,  what  was  said  Dent, 
vi.  7  (§  105,  with  note  6)  of  the  keeping  of  the  Divine  law  b 
transferred  to  parental  instruction.    <^Bind  them  continually 
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upon  thine  hearf;,  and  tie  them  about  thy  neck.     When  thoa 
goest,  it  shall  lead  thee ;  when  thou  sleepest,  it  shall  keep  thee ; 
and  when  thoa  awakest,  it  shall  talk  with  thee  ^  (or  perhaps 
more  correctly,  ^^make  thee  reflect/'  %.e.  it  shall  be  thy  first 
thought  in  the  morning).      Disobedience  to  parents  entails 
heavy  judgments,  the  doom  of  the  transgressor  awaiting  him 
who  despises  them  (xxz.  17,  comp.  xx.  20).    Parents  are  also 
warned  to  begin  the  instruction  of  their  children  betimes,  and 
thus  to  train  them  for  their  whole  life :  ^^  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."    Special  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  doings  of  a  child, 
since  by  them  it  may  be  perceived  ^^  whether  his  nature  be 
pure,  and  whether  it  be  right "  (xx.  11).    In  such  subjection  of 
youth  to  a  sacred  authority,  that  strict  discipline  of  law  by  which 
God  trains  His  people  is  repeated :  ^  It  is  good  for  a  man  that 
he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth  "  (Lam.  iii.  27).    A  complete 
statement  of  the  educational  precepts  given  in  the  Proverbs 
would  here  be  out  of  place.     It  may  suffice  to  point  out,  in 
addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  how  earnestly  dUigenee 
is  insisted  on,  and  sloth  despised  as  a  contemptible  thing  (vi. 
6-11,  X.  26,  XV.  19,  xix.  15,  24,  xx.  4,  18,  xxvi.  13-16) ;  how 
temperance  (xiii.  25,  xxiii.  19-21)  and  chastity  are  required,  and 
temptations  to  unchastity  warned  against  (vii.  5  sqq.,  xxiii. 
26-28).    On  the  position  taken  by  Old  Testament  pedagogy 
with  respect  to  bodily  exercise,  see  the  article  quoted  in  Schmid's 
PddagoffUcher  Encyklop.  v.  p.  683.    The  education  of  girU  is 
never  separately  treated  on  in  Proverbs.     It  is  a  self-evident 
assumption  that  they  too  were  instructed  in  the  law,  though 
this  is  first  expressly  staled  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Susannah, 
ver.  3.    The  end  contemplated  in  female  education  may  be 
perceived  from  the  description  of  the  excellent  woman  in  Prov. 
xxxL  10  sqqi,  and  the  passages  xi.  16,  22,  xii.  4,  etc.    Modesty 
and  moral  tact  {pV^y  xi.  22  ;  Hitzig :  ^^  An  acute  sense  of  de- 
corum, chiefly  manifested  in  modesty  of  speech,  look,  and  con- 
duct") are  the  ornaments  of  woman.     Isa.  iii.  16  sqq.  is  an 
earnest  reproof  of  the  daughters  of  Zion  for  their  pride,  luxury, 
and  love  of  dress.    Constant  occupation,  industry,  benevolence, 
and  liberality  are  the  chief  features  of  the  description  Prov.  xxxi., 
which  also  shows  that  skill  in  handiwork  of  all  kinds  was  then 
a  part  of  female  education^    But  here  also  the  instruction  of 
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wisdom  is  trae  to  its  principle,  Ter.  30  (see  above).  For  the 
literatare  of  Old  Testament  pedagogy,  see  the  article  cited,  p. 
653  sq. 

(7)  Comp.  Stier,  who  has  written  separate  works  on  two 
sections  of  the  Proverbs,  one  on  ch.  xzv.  sqq.,  with  the  title, 
Der  WeUe  ein  Konig^  the  other  on  ch.  zxx.  sq.,  with  that  of 
Die  Politik  der  WeUheit. 

(8)  In  these  passages  each  member  mast  be  completed  by 
the  other. 

(9)  The  prosperity  of  the  age  of  Solomon  is  reflected  in  the 
peace  and  rest  shed  over  the  life  of  the  wise. 

(10)  This  conclusion  mnst  be  arrived  at  even  according  to 
the  most  favourable  explanation  of  the  passages  discussed. 


FOUBTH    SECTION. 

THE  ENIGMAS  OF  HUMAN  LIFE.     THE  STRUOGLE  FOB  THEIB 

SOLUTION  (1). 

§245. 

The  Enigmae  themselves. 

That  which  above  all  else  gave  rise  to  the  struggle  between 
faith  and  doubt,  was  the  perception  that  the  actual  course  of 
events  did  not  harmonize  with  the  postulates  of  the  doctrine  of 
retribution^ — that  the  Qod  who  judges  righteously  did  not  make 
His  righteous  judgment  evident  in  what  befell  either  nations 
or  individuals,  w  The  Israelite  mind  was  the  less  able  to  turn 
to  fatalistic  consolations,  because  in  its  view^'the  reality  of  the 
idea  of  God  coincided  with  the  reality  of  the  ordinance  of 
retribution,  and  the  denial  of  the  latter  would  result  in  atheism. ; 
It  was  indeed  the  very  characteristic  of  the  wicked,  that  while 
he  said  in  his  pride,  ^^  God  will  not  requite  it,"  he  really  meant^ 
*^  There  is  no  God;''  comp.  passages  such  as  Ps.  x.  4  sq.,  ziv.  1.  ^ 
'It  is  on  this  account  that  Job  is  so  often  reproached  by  his 
friends  for  equalling  the  wicked  (Q^|^)  by  disputing  the 
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Divine  retribution.  %/If  on  this  aooonnt  those  who  suffer  are 
first  of  all  required  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  their  sufferings 
in  their  rins,  Lam.  iii.  39  sq«  (2),  the  pedagogy  of  the  law,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  only  arouses  an  accusing,  but  produces  a  good 
conscience,  which  the  man  who  walks  in  6od*s  ways,  and  is  there- 
fore unable  to  acknowledge  that  his  suffering  is  the  punishment 
of  hb  sin,  is  conscious  that  he  may  venture  to  assert  ;^comp*  Ps. 
xviL  1  sqq.,  xviii.  21  sqq.,  Job  xjoL,  and  other  passages.  Even 
in  the  theocratic  covenant,  God  approaches  man  as  a  free  subject, 
as  a  being  who  has  not  only  obligations,  but  rights.^  Hence  no 
self-condemnation,  contrary  to  hb  own  conscience,  is  demanded* 
^When  Job  declines  such  self-condemnation  as  was  pressed  upon 
him,  when  he  says,  e^.,  xxvii.  5  sq.,  ^^  I  will  not  let  my  integrity 
be  taken  from  me;  my  righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let 
it  go ;  my  heart  does  not  reproach  one  of  my  days,**  his  words 
testify  that  his  conviction  of  sin  was  not  as  yet  as  deep  as  it 
should  be. '  But  still  his  very  sincerity  in  not  having  recourse  to 
falsehood  in  majarem  Dei  gloriam  is  expressly  approved,  ^liL  7. 
^Severely  as  the  Old  Testament  rebukes  murmuring  unbelief j 
and  little  as  it  concedes  to  man,  regarded  in  his  natural  worth* 
lessness,  any  claim  upon  God  (3),^it  still  furnishes  within  the 
institution  of  the  covenant  ground  upon  which  suffering  in- 
nocence and  piety  may,  when  the  wicked  prosper,  venture  to 
expostulate  with  God,  such  expostulation  being  indeed  the 
result  of  faith  in  the  covenant  God  and  in  the  truth  of  His 
promises.  Accordingly,  in  times  of  conflict  and  distress^  we 
find  in  the  Old  Testament  the  language  of  expoetulation  with 
the  just  God  in  the  mouth  of  His  servants,  and  so  often 
meet  with  that  frequently  recurring  why ^^  ^ Why  standest 
Thou  afar  off,  O  Lord  ?  why  hidest  Thou  Thyself  in  times  of 
trouble  f"  Ps.  x.  1.  ^^  Why  does  the  wicked  contemn  Godf " 
ver.  13.  ^^  How  long  wilt  Thou  look  on  t "  xxxv.  17.  Gomp. 
also  the  complaint  of  the  influence  of  the  wicked  in  the  Psalms 
in  general,  Ps.  xii.,  xiv.,  and  others.^  Similar  complainta  of  the 
supremacy  of  evil  and  the  delay  of  Divine  retribution  are  found 
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also  in  the  propbets/comp.  Hab.  i.,  Jer.  xii.  15,  18,  etc.  But 
while  the  perplexities  caused  by  the  fates  of  nations  were 
solved  for  the  prophets  by  the  view  afforded  them  of  the 
consummation  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  of  the  day  of  the  Lord 
when  judgment  and  deliverance  should  manifest  the  Divine 
righteousness]^  it  was  concerning  the  enigmas  of  individual  life, 
presented  by  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  calamities 
of  the  godly,  that  the  reflecting  mind  of  the  Old  Testament 
sages  struggled  to  obtain  light,  v  Certain  of  the  psalms  already 
dwell  on  this  matter,  which  is  the  special  subject  of  the  whole 
Book  of  Job,*  The  consideration,  however,  of  the  contradiction 
so  often  existing  between  the  moral  worth  of  a  man  and  his  lot 
in  life,  leads  forthwith  to  the  discovery  of  another  enigma.^  If 
there  were  a  retribution  after  death,  a  solution  of  the  contradic- 
tion in  which  the  lot  of  man  often  appears  to  stand  to  the 
justice  of  God,  might  be  expected  in  anotlier  world,  j  But  are 
not  all,  as  we  have  seen  in  Part  L,  equal  in  death  and  in  the 
regions  of  the  dead  f  ^  And  then,  too,  how  does  the  sad  doom  of 
Sheol  agree  with  the  Divine  destination  of  man  f  ^(4).  Suppose 
even  that  a  jnst  man  were  to  prosper  during  his  whole  life, 
what  would  this  profit  him,  when  he  descends  to  the  realm 
of  shades  f «  The  touching  lament  over  the  perishableness  of 
man,  over  death  and  the  grave,  found  in  many  of  the  psalms, 
and  in  ch.  vii.  and  xiv.  of  the  Book  of  Job,  have  quite  a 
different  meaning  from  those  met  with  in  heathen  writerS| 
because  the  Old  Testament  did  not  view  the  mortality  of  man 
as  a  natural  necessity,  but  connected  it  with  sin  and  the  wrath 
of  God,''  Ps.  xc.  7-9  (see  Pt.  I.  §  77),  and  because  the  com- 
munion instituted  by  revelation  between  the  living  God  and 
man  imparts  to  human  personality  an  eternal  importance.^ 
^Thisy  indeed,  at  first  only  manifests  itself  in  the  assurance  of  the 
continued  duration  of  the  chosen  race,  but,  in  proportion  as 
personal  experience  of  communion  with  God  deepens,  awakens 
in  the  individual  also  the  feeling  of  an  imperishable  destiny,  w 
Hence,  in  place  of  that  satisfaction  with  which  we  see  the 
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patriarchs  depart  from  a  life  filled  with  God^s  goodness,  and 
gathered  to  their  fathers  in  the  joyful  prospect  of  the  blessings 
promised  to  their  descendants^  in  place  of  the  praise  of  that 
mercy  of  God  which  had  bestowed  so  much  the  larger  a  share 
of  its  favours  during  the  fleeting  life  of  man,  Ps.  ciii.  15-18, 
we  find  in  hours  of  temptation,  dismay  at  the  fact  that  com- 
munion with  God  (the  seeing  of  the  Lord,  Isa.  xxxyiii.  1 1) 
must  cease  in  death.  ^  Nay,  it  seems  incomprehensible  that 
God,  who  desires  to  be  loved  and  praised  by  His  people,  should 
Himself  dissolve  the  tie  which  He  has  made  with  man ;  comp. 
Ps.  XXX.  9,  Ixxxviii.  12  sq.,  and  other  passages^(5).  This  fear 
of  death  among  the  Old  Testament  saints  is  an  infinitely  more 
exalted  feeling  than  the  contempt  of  death  found  among  the 
heathen ;  for  death,  as  Luther  says  in  his  exposition  of  Ps.  xc, 
is  not  to  be  conquered  by  contempt,  as  serfs  and  rogues  sup- 
pose. 

(1)  Comp.  my  article,  Immortality  a  Doctrine  of  the  Old 
Tesiamenty  in  Herzog's  Realencyklop.  xxi.  p.  419  sqq. 

(2)  Lam.  iii.  39  sq. :  ^^  Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  com- 
plain, a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sinsf  Let  us  search 
and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  unto  the  Lord." 

(3)  For  how  should  the  clay  strive  with  the  potter,  a  pot- 
sherd among  potsherds!  Isa.  xxix.  16,  xlv.  9-11,  and  elsewhere. 

(4)  That  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Sheol  is  found  also  in  the 
Psalms  and  in  the  monuments  of  the  Khochmah,  has  been 
shown,  §  78  sq. 

(5)  Ps.  XXX.  9 :  "  What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood,  when  I 
go  down  to  the  pit?  Shall  the  dust  praise  Theef  or  shall  it 
declare  Thy  truth?"  lb.  Ixxxviii.  11  sq.:  "Shall  Thy  loving- 
kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave?  or  Thy  faithfulness  in 
destruction  ?  Shall  Thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ?  and 
Thy  righteousness  in  the  land  of  f orgetf ulness  ?  "    Comp^  vi.  6. 
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§246. 

The  Struggle  to  solve  the  Enigmas  relating  to  this  Subject  in  tlie 

Psalms. 

'In  those  psalms  which  relate  to  the  contradiction  existing 
between  the  moral  worth  of  an  individual  and  his  external  cireum* 
stances^  we  generally  find  that  the  knot  is  not  untied,  but 
simplj  cut  through,  v  The  righteons  man  who  seems  about  to 
perbh  mast  nevertheless  be  delivered,  or  Jehovah  would  not 
be  Jehovah ;  therefore  ^  for  His  name's  sake  "  the  wicked  who 
thinks  himself  so  secure  must  perish,  as  sorely  as  a  righteous 
God  exists,  v  When  prevailing  with  God  in  prayer,  the  Psalmist 
surmounts  every  hindrance  which  opposes  the  realization  of  bis 
confidence ;  comp.  the  supplicatory  Psalms  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vii.,  ix., 
and  a  whole  series  of  similar  ones.  Another  special  feature 
is  to  be  remarked  in  those  psalms*  in  which  that  judgment 
upon  his  enemies  which  the  Psalmist  confidently  entreats  is 
also  in  a  measure  announced — the  so-called  imprecatory  psalms, 
of  which  Ps.  liz.,  Izix.,  and  cix.  are  the  strongest.  ^  Instead  of 
being  shocked  at  them,  we  need  simply  to  understand  them. 
And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  what  we  find  in  them  is  no 
private  feeling  of  anger  venting  itself  in  curses,  but  that  they 
are  the  product  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  that  God  who  is 
attacked  in  His  servants  f  comp.  especially  Izix*  10  (1).  ^'Such 
psalms  are  just  the  expression  of  the  sentiment,  cxxxix.  21  sq.  :^ 
<<  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  Thee  t  and  am  not  I 
grieved  with  them  that  rise  up  against  Thee  f  I  hate  them 
with  perfect  hatred :  I  count  them  mine  enemies.**  The  fact, 
however,  that  there  is,  in  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the 
assumption  of  Divine  retribution  upon  the  wicked  is  expressed, 
a  severity  which  casts  the  love  that  would  seek  and  save  the 
lost  into  the  background,'must  certainly  be  in  general  "explained 
by  tbe  difference  between  the  standpoints  of  the  law  and  of  the 
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gospel| — a  difference  pointed  out  by  our  Lord  to  His  dbciples 
when  rebuking  them  for  manifesting  the  zeal  of  Elijah,  Luke 
ix.  55.  But  another  and  often-overlooked  point  must  be  here 
considered.  *<The  New  Testament  itself  knows  of  no  other 
final  reconciliation  of  the  contradiction  introduced  into  the 
world  bj  the  existence  of  evil  than  that  which  is  accomplished 
bj  judgment.  ^  But  the  difference  between  the  two  Testaments 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Old  Testament,  referring,  as 
far  as  retribution  is  concerned,  exclusively  to  this  life,  does  not 
afford  the  same  scope  for  the  Divine  longnsuffering  as  the  New 
does,  and  must  demand  an  actual  and  adequate  sentence,  an 
infliction  of  judgment  upon  the  ungodly  within  the  limits  of 
this  earthly  existence.^  How,  then,  if  the  very  postulate  of 
faith  seems  again  and  again  falsified  by  experience, — if,  as 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  13  says,  to  cleanse  the  heart  and  conduct  seems 
in  vain,  while  the  prosperity  of  audacious  transgressors  appears 
secure  t>i  The  solution  furnished  by  certain  psalms  is  not  a 
dogmatic  one,  t.^.  no  doctrine  actually  leading  beyond  the 
limits  of  Mosaism  is  arrived  at.  "It  is  rather  a  solution  which 
is  subjective  and  personal.  ^  The  communion  with  God  to 
which  the  Psalmist  has  been  admitted  asserts  itself  with  sach 
strength,  that  he  not  only  finds  therein  his  full  compensation 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  but,  rising  for  the  moment 
superior  to  death  and  Sheol,  knows  himself  to  be  inseparably 
united  to  God.  •#  The  transition  to  such  passages  ia  already 
formed  by  Ps.  iv.  8,  where  David,  in  such  hopeless  circum- 
stances as  made  many  of  his  followers  despair,  esteems  the 
joy  which  he  has  in  God  beyond  the  superfluity  in  which  his 
enemies  revel.  *  But  the  first  chief  passage  in  which  the  feeling 
of  saving  and  indissoluble  union  with  God  is  poured  forth  is 
Ps.  xvi.  ^  Because  the  Lord  is  his  supreme  good,  and  always 
M'ith  him,  the  Psalmist  is  also  able  to  say,  ver.  10  sq. :  ^Thoa 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  nor  suffer  Thy  holy  one  to  see 
corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life.  In  Thy 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  and  at  Thy  right  hand  pleasures 
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for  eTennore.*^  It  would  (as  even  Hupfeld  frankly  admits) 
empty  these  words  of  their  meaning  to  see  in  them  onljr  a  con- 
fidence of  deliTerance  from  mortal  peril.  To  this  feeling, 
however,  we  most  certainly  refer  such  passages  as  zlviiL  15 
and  Ixviii.  21,  which  some  {e^.  Stier)  have  also  interpreted  of 
delirerance  from  death  in  a  New  Testament  sense  (2).  The 
case  of  Ps.  xvL  is  rather  as  follows :  The  idea  that  the  righteous 
must  at  last  succumb  to  death  and  Sheol,  and  that  his  happi** 
ness  in  God  is  to  be  thereby  terminated,  is  at  such  moments  an 
impossible  one  to  the  Psalmist.  Hence  he  gives  utterance  to  a 
presentiment  which  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant.*^  The  words,  ^  I  shall  behold  Thy  face  in  righteousness ; 
I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  Thy  likeness,"  zvii.  15, 
if  they  refer,  according  to  the  view  still  defended  by  many 
modems  (De  Wette,  Delitzsch),  to  an  awakening  from  the 
sleep  of  death,  whether  to  a  heavenly  life  or  to  resurrection, 
would  lead  still  further.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  (3), 
however,  only  that  the  Psalmist  is  exalting  that  higher  happiness 
which  he,  as  a  godly  man,  enjoys  in  beholding  God,  and  on 
which  is  founded  his  assurance  that  his  prayer  will  be  heard, 
in  comparison  with  that  contemptuously  described  prosperity 
with  which  God  fills  the  ungodly  (4).  The  beholding  God's 
face  and  being  satisfied  with  His  likeness  do  not  go  beyond 
the  expressions  used  Ixiii.  3,  and  are  just  the  strongest  terms 
for  denoting  the  consciousness  of  God's  gracious  presence. « 
The  passage  is  akin  to  Ps.  iv.  8  sq. ;  and  a  comparison  with  the 
latter  leads  to  the  supposition  that  Ps.  xvii.  may  be  an  evening 
or  night  prayer,  and  that  the  awaking  in  ver.  15  may  refer  to 
awaking  from  natural  sleep.  ^  But  even  if  the  passage  does  not 
treat  of  a  happy  life  after  death,  it  is  still,  as  Hupfeld  justly 
remarks,  an  important  one,  on  account  of  its  wonderfully  pro- 
found  conception  of  the  world,  and  of  life  in  the  world  as  a 
vain  and  empty  possession,  as  contrasted  with  the  life  of 
the  soul  m  God.  ^  Ps.  xlix.  15  and  IxxiiL  23  sqq.  (5),  however, 
go  still  further.  ^  When  the  Psalmist  says  in  the  former  pas- 
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sage^  '^'  God  will  redeem  my  sonl  from  the  power  of  the 
grave,  for  He  shall  receive  me*'  (6),  we  maj  indeed,  if  we 
disregard  the  connectioD,  understand  him  to  speak  only  of 
deliverance  from  danger.  Bat  it  mast  be  observed  that  "these 
words  are  spoken  in  opposition  to  ver.  8  sqq.,  according  to 
which  no  man  is  capable  of  redeeming  the  soul  of  his  neigh- 
boar  from  Sheoly  while  the  Psalmist  looks  for  redemption 
from  God;  and  to  ver.  14,  which  consigns  the  man  of  the 
world  to  the  desolation  of  the  grave*'(7)«  Besides,  the  allusion 
of  ^??Ji3!  to  the  passage  concerning  Enoch,  Gen.  v.  24,  ngT^a 
D*r6K  Inky  is  unmistakeable.  Thus'^the  Psalmist  is  evidently 
expressing  the  hope  that  there  will  be  for  him  an  elevation  from 
the  region  of  the  dead  to  a  higher  life.v  To  retam  to  Ps. 
Ixxiii.,  it  may  be  disputed  whether  the  words,  ^'Thoa  shalt 
guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to 
glory,**  ver.  24,  have  regard  to  a  fulfilment  in  this  or  in  another 
world.  But  in  any  case^^'ver.  26,  ^^  When  my  flesh  and  my 
heart  fail,  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for 
ever,**  expresses  the  confidence  of  the  Psalmist  that  even  if  his 
heart  fails  in  death,  his  communion  with  God  cannot  be  dis- 
solved (8).^  Still,  even  in  these  passages  we  have  (as  Delitzsch 
aptly  reminds  us)  no  direct  word  from  God  for  this  hope  to 
lean  on ;  they  do  but  express  the  postulate  of  faith,  that  for  the 
jast,  existence  must  issae  in  glory  and  in  the  permanent  pos- 
session of  communion  with  God.  ^  How  this  is  to  be  realized 
cannot,  however,  be  shown.  Hence  the  triumph  of  faith  over 
death  and  the  grave  is  accompanied  by  the  complaint,  so 
strongly  and  incbively  expressed  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  in  answer  to 
which  the  seals  of  death  and  Sheol  remain  as  yet  unbroken  (9). 
Let  us  now  see  what  answer  is  furnished  to  the  enigmas  of  life 
by  the  Book  of  Job.>i 

(1)  Ps*  Ixix.  9 :  ^'  The  seal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  me 
up,  and  the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  Thee  are 
fallen  upon  me." 
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(2)  In  saying  which,  we  leave  it  undeciijed  whether  the  ex- 
planation, "  He  will  be  our  guide  in  death,  or  to  death,"  reata 
upon  the  more  correct  reading  of  the  tent. 

(3)  Still  we  are  not  justified  in  completing  the  thought  (as 
Deli  tzsch  does) :  "If  I  should  go  to  rest  in  present  fear  of  death." 
The  urgent  supplication,  ver.  13,  that  God  would  arise  to  help 
the  sappliant  against  his  nngodly  foes,  is  not  recalled. 

(4)  Ver.  14,  as  I  have,  after  Hengstenberg's  example,  ex- 
plained it  in  the  Commenialiones  ad  tktol.  bibl.,  does  not  contain 
an  argument  for  the  supplication  in  ver.  13,  as  though  the 
Psalmist  were  complaining  to  God  of  the  contradiction  between 
the  prosperity  and  deserts  of  the  wicked. 

(5)  Comp.  Klostermann,  Untertuehungm  tur  allteit.  TIuol. 
1868. 

(6)  '?^  refers  to  God,  not  to  ?flte',  which  is  feminine  (§  78, 
with  Dote  8). 

(7)  It  is  quite  arbitrary  to  complete  ver.  15  ;  So  far  as  not 
to  snffer  it  to  go  down  to  the  grave  prematurely  or  by  violence 
(so  Hengstenberg,  in  the  last  article  on  the  Psalms,  p.  319). 

(8)  The  thought  is  arbitrarily  deprived  of  its  meaning  by 
Hengstenberg,  when  he  snpplies  after  ver.  9.6:  Through  God's 
mercy  it  will  not,  however,  come  to  this. 

(9)  To  the  question,  Does  the  annoimcement  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  made  by  the  prophets  find  an  echo  in  the 
PsalmsT  I  feel  obliged  to  return  a  negative  answer.  It  is  no 
longer  disputed  that  xc.  3,  "  Return,  ye  children  of  men,"  does 
not  refer  to  it ;  nor  am  I  able  to  adduce  in  support  of  it  cxii.  7, 
"  Oar  bones  are  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth,  as  when  one 
ploweth  and  divideth  the  earth,"  Even  if  the  image  of  plough- 
ing and  scattering  seed  is  explained  by  the  object  to  which  both 
contnbnte,  still  the  connection  leads  only  to  the  thought  that 
the  per^ecation  and  ill-usage  endured  must  result  in  the  triumph 
of  tlie  Psalmist's  cause.  Much  rather  might  Ps.  xxii.  29  be 
brought  forward.  ^^  Tjl'^  conudered  in  itself,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  designating  the  dead ;  and  the  more  so  that  the 
connection  of  the  feast  described  ver.  36  with  that  at  whicli 
death  is  to  be  swallowed  up  in  victory,  Isa,  xxv.  6-8,  is  suffi- 
ciently probable  (comp.  §  233).  Bnt  then  the  expression  D'-sn 
woald  be  no  fitting  contrast ;  and  we  should  have  expected  "  ail 
tlie  living"  or  some  such  expression.     On  the  relation  of 
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Psalms   to  the   last  things,   compare  also  DelitzscU's   Com- 
menlary,  i.  sec.  2,  p.  420  sqq. 


§247. 

Solution  of  die  Enigmas  in  tlie  Book  of  Job  (1). 

''All  the  enigmas  with  which  Israelite  wisdom  was  occapied 
are  dispussed  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  every  solution  produced 
upon  Old  Testament  soil  attempted,  j  This  book  does  not,  how- 
ever,  as  it  has  so  often  been  misunderstood  from  a  partial  and 
theoretical  point  of  view,  carry  on  the  investigation  in  the  form 
of  a  learned  debate.  On  the  contrary, ''a  fragment  of  Old 
Testament  life  is  at  the  same  time  brought  before  us,  and  it  is 
shown,  by  Job's  example,  how  a  righteous  man  may  fall  into  so 
grievous  temptation  as  to  threaten  his  trust  in'  God  with  ship- 
wreck, and  how  the  struggles  of  faith  at  last  result  in  victory., 
This  book  has  often  been  contrasted  with  Mosaism,  as  coming 
to  a  formal  rupture  with  the  doctrine  of  retribution.  This  is, 
however,  far  from  being  the  case, — the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  retri- 
bution being,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  confirmed  by  the  issue, 
viz.  the  abundant  compensation  of  the  hero  of  the  book  for  his 
sufferings.  V  The  fact,  however,  that  various  Divine  purposes 
are  shown  to  be  the  reason  of  human  suffering,  points  out  the 
insufficiency  of  the  opinion  that  every  infliction  is  to  be  referxed 
to  a  corresponding  sin,  and  manifests  the  right  of  every  respon- 
sible being  not  to  be  judged  absolutely  according  to  outward 
appearances,  vlt  also  inculcates  the  duty  of  abstaining  from 
hasty  decisions  concerning  obscura  providences,  and  ivaiting 
with  humility  to  see  their  end.  ^  This  book  teaches  us  to  recog- 
nise a  fourfold  purpose  in  human  svfferivg.  1.  There  is  a 
penal  mffcring  with  which  God  visits  the  ungodly.  Tliis 
proposition  is  discussed  in  manifold  aspects  by  the  Ouree  friende 
of  •7o&^(8ee  especially  ch.  viii.,  xv.  20->35,  ch.  zviii.  and  xx.), 
and  at  last  conceded  by  Job  himself  (xxvii.  11  eqq.),  after 
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again  maintaiaing  (cb.  zxi.)  the  imponity  of  transgressors  in 
this  world,  and  admitting  in  cb.  xxiv.  the  occorrence  of  penal 
retribution  only  with  respect  to  ordinary  offenders,  bat  denying 
the  prevalence  of  God's  penal  jnatice  in  tbe  case  of  great 
criminals  (2).  2/There  is  a  Divine  cJuutiaement  imposed  npon 
all  men,  which  is  necessarily  dne  to  the  natural  imparity  and 
stnfalness  of  haman  natare,  and  must  accordingly  be  borne  by 
the  righteoas  also,  j  Tbe  latter  submit  patiently  to  the  infliction 
of  onch  chastisement,  and  may  therefore  experience  a  restora- 
tioD  of  their  prosperity..-  This  is  the  doctrine  which  Eliphaz 
adduces  in  his  first  speech,  in  explanation  of  the  calamities  of 
Job,  ch.  iv.  sq.,  where,  iv.  12-16,  he  refers  to  a  reveUtion  im- 
ported to  him  in  a  night  vision.  3.^Tbere  is  also  a  special 
U$ting  and  purifying  of  the  righteous  imposed  npon  them  by 
tho  love  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them  from  some 
secret  pride,  of  leading  them  to  hamble  and  penitent  self-know- 
ledge, and  thus  ensuring  to  them  the  Divine  favour,  v  This  is 
the  doctrine  which  Eliha  brings  forward  in  xxziii.  14—29, 
xzxvi.  5-15^  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  solution  fnmiahed 
in  eh.  it,  by  Eliphaz,  but  yet  differs  from  it,  inasmuch  as 'the 
point  of  view  which  tbe  latter  insists  on  is  a  judicial  one,  vis. 
that  of  a  penal  discipline  which  most  fait  npon  the  evil  and  tbe 
jost  alike  on  account  of  their  inherent  sinfulness,  and  quite 
irrespective  of  special  sins,  and  which  has  in  the  case  of  both 
a  different  result  only  by  reason  of  their  different  behaviour 
under  Divine  chastisement,  v  The  suffering  of  which  EUhn 
speaks,' on  the  contrary,"concem8  only  the  righteous,  and  is  a 
proof  of  the  saving  love  of  God,  to  purify  them  from  that 
pride  of  the  inner  man  which  threatens  to  become  dangerous  (3). 
And,  finally,  4.  *^bere  is  a  suffering  which  is  designed  to 
"^"^nifest  tbe  triumph  of  faith  and  the  fideli^  of  ilie  righieinns. 
:  is  which  was  tbe  immediate  object  of  Jcb'f  afflictions, 
idy  alluded  to  in  tbe  prologue  (ch.  i.  sq.),  and  evidenced 
n  the  epilogw.  ^  Proof  is  famished  in  the  case  of  Job^ 
^(M&m  to  thoae  siupicions  on  the  part  of  Satan, a^l 
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his  three  friends  also  rendered  themselves  gailty  by  the  incfeas- 
ing  temper  with  which  they  spoke,  that  Uie  faith  of  even  a  troe 
servant  of  God  may  be  sorely  shaken,  nay,  that  he  may  be 
brought  to  the  very  verge  of  despair,  by  the  temptation  of 
suffering;  that  nevertheless  he  cannot,  even  in  the  midst  of 
rebellion  against  God,  entirely  give  Him  np ;  and,  finally,  that 
his  fidelity  stands  the  test,  though  he  does  not  come  through  the 
trial  without  abundant  cause  for  humiliation,  v  Such  sufferings 
are  akin  to  those  endured  as  testinumy^  to  sufferings  entailed  by 
confession  of  the  truth,  and  zeal  for  the  house  of  God,  as 
spoken  of  in  many  of  the  psalms  (e^.  Ps.  xxii.,  §  233),  and  by 
Jeremiah. 

But  while  the  Book  of  Job  thus  offers  a  key  to  these  aflUc- 
tions  of  the  righteous,  it  at  the  same  time  furnishes  reasons 
for  believing  in  the  righteous  providence  of  God,  from  the 
connderadon  of  His  character  and  His  dominion  over  nature.^ 
From  the  character  of  God— in  the  profound  speech  of  Elihn, 
ch.  zzxiv.  10  sqq.,  the  fundamental  thought  of  which  is:  God, 
by  reason  of  His  power  over  the  world,  can  never  be  unjust* 
For  the  world  is  not  a  thing  alien  to  Him,  a  thing  entrusted  to 
Him  by  another,  but  His  own  possession,  and  all  life  therein  is 
derived  from  His  breath.  God  cannot  be  unjust  to  that  which 
He  Himself  called  into  existence,  and  maintains  therein.  It  is 
just  because  He  b  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  that 
He  is  also  the  only  source  of  right  therein.  He  so  directs  the 
lot  of  individuals  and  nations,  that  right  is  at  last  made  manifesL 
This  oneness  of  power  and  righteousness  in  God  is  also  brought 
forward  in  the  second  address  of  the  Lord  to  Job,  ch.  xL,  and 
the  subject  applied  to  man,  to  show  that,  if  his  righteousness  is 
to  be  vindicated  at  the  expense  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  he 
ought  also  to  be  possessed  of  Divine  power.  •  But  Divine  pio- 
vidence  also  may  be  inferred  from  God*3  dominion  over  nature.  ^ 
^  This  proposition  is  already  prepared  for  in  cL  xxviii.,  the  idea 
being  there  carried  out  (4)  that  man,  though  incapable  of 
becoming  possessed  of  the  Divine  wisdom  itself,  of  the  thought 
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accoi^diDg  to  which  the  world  is  ordered,  is  yet  able  to  recognise 
its  traces  in  the  whole  economy  of  nature,  and  may  therefore, 
with  regard  to  the  Divine  appointment  of  human  life,  resign 
himself  to,  and  fall  back  on,  the  fear  of  God.  «^Thi8  point  of  view 
is,  however,  especially  maintained  by  Elihu.  God  approaches 
man  in  nature  as  an  incomparable  teacher  {^^^  ^^^  V}  zzxvi. 
22),  everywhere  manifesting  to  him  His  wisdom  and  power. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  nature  brings  before 
him  so  many  paradoxes,  so  much  that  is  incomprehensible,  this 
furnishes  him  with  a  standard  whereby  to  judge  that  which  is 
incomprehensible  in  human  life,  as  expressed  in  the  fine  pas- 
sage xxxvii.  21  sqq.  (5).  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is :  As 
when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  hidden  from  the  sight  of  man  by  a 
cloud,  the  sun  is  nevertheless  shining  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
presently  again  unveils  itself  to  the  eye,  so  God,  though  His 
interposition  is  often  concealed  from  us,  is  surrounded  by  pure 
light ;  and  as  the  dark  north  bears  gold  in  its  bosom,  so  also  is 
there  pure  light  behind  the  obscurity  of  God's  dbpensations.  ^ 
Thus  Elihu  shows  that  man  is  not  obliged  to  resign  himself  to 
such  a  conclusion  as  Job  had  done  in  ch.  xxviii.,  but  may,  from 
perceiving  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  the  Divine  dealings,  at 
least  attain  to  so  much  knowledge,  that  instead  of  arrogantly 
censuring  providence,  he  may  confidently  look  for  a  solution 
of  its  enigmas/ 

(1)  From  internal  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  the  Book  of 
Job  must  not  be  referred,  as  by  many,  to  the  times  of  Solo- 
mon, but  to  one  of  the  subsequent  centuries  of  Israel's  ad- 
versity and  affliction.  We  see  from  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
that  it  was  just  in  such  troublous  national  times  that  men's 
minds  were  exercised  by  the  doctrine  of  retribution.  And 
though  it  was  only  the  inconsiderate  among  the  people  who  so 
misapplied  the  saying  of  the  law,  that  God  visits  the  sins  of 
the  fathen  upon  the  children,  as  to  represent  themselves  as  suf- 
fering present  evils  without  their  own  fault  (an  error  reproved 
Jer.  xxxi.  29  sq.,  Ezek.  xviii.,  comp.  §  75),  still  we  see  from 
Jer.  zii.  1  sqq.  how  sorely  even  the  faith  of  a  prophet  was 
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tried.  For  a  survey  of  the  train  of  thought  in  this  book,  see 
the  Programme  cited,  p.  19  sqq.  Compare  also  my  review  of 
Hahn's  and  Schlottmann'a  CommetUariea  on  the  Book  of  Job  in 
Renter* 8  Repertorium^  1852. 

(2)  Stickel  {Daa  Buck  Hiobj  etc.,  1842,  p.  186  sqq.)  was 
the  first  to  point  oat  the  correct  meaning  of  this  difficult 
section. 

(3)  Hence,  hut  for  the  speeches  of  Elihu,  an  essential  aspect 
of  the  Divine  purpose  in  sending  affliction  would  not  have  been 
treated  of  at  all  in  this  book, — a  circumstance  which  might 
indeed  have  given  a  subsequent  writer  occasion  for  interpolate 
ing  this  portion.  Nor  must  it  be  by  any  means  overlooked, 
that  without  these  speeches  there  would  be  no  due  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  three  friends  of  Job  were  so  far  in  the  right 
when  they  asserted  that  affliction  always  has  a  reference  to  the 
sinfulness  of  man.  In  the  place  which  these  addresses  now 
occupy  in  the  book,  they  serve  at  the  same  time  to  prepare 
for  that  humble  submission  of  Job  which  was  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  appearance  of  the  Almighty.  See  the  conclusion 
of  the  section. 

(4)  See  above,  in  the  description  of  objective  Divine  wisdom, 
§  237. 

(5)  Job  x:(xvii.  21  sqq.  (a  storm  is  supposed  to  be  approach* 
ing) :  ^'  Now  we  see  not  the  sunshine  which  nevertheless  glitters 
in  the  cloud ;  then  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  cleanseth  it. 
From  the  north  cometh  gold :  the  glory  about  God  is  terrible. 
We  cannot  find  the  Almighty,  who  is  excellent  in  power ;  in 
judgment  and  in  fulness  of  justice  He  does  not  afflict.  There- 
fore men  fear  Him :  He  respecteth  not  the  wise  of  heart** 

§248. 
Coniiiinalion. 

The  question  which  still  remains  to  be  discussed  is,  What 
position  does  the  Book  of  Job,  which  keeps  the  attention 
directed  to  the  state  of  man  after  death,  beyond  any  bode  of 
the  Old  Testament,  occupy  with  regard ''to  the  doctrine  of  tm* 
mortality  t  «^The  notion  that  its  direct  purpose  is  to  prove  the 
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doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  rests  upon  a 
misconception.  It  is,  howevery  true  that  in  it  are  deposited  the 
presuppositions  of  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  «^For  it  brings  for- 
ward, in  passages  already  mentioned,  the  painful  contradiction 
existing  between  man's  destiny  to  communion  with  God  and 
that  descent  to  Sheol  which  awaits  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
testifies  that  the  mind,  in  its  struggle  with  this  contradiction,  can- 
not avoid  attaining  to  a  glimpse  of  its  solution.  A  remarkable 
progress  is  in*  this  respect  manifested  in  this  book.^  For  though 
in  vii.  7  sqq.,  x.  20-22,  the  lamentatipns  over  the  transitoriness 
of  man  and  the  abode  in  Sheol,  the  region  of  night,  whence 
there  is  no  return,  sound  quite  hopeless,  the  hope  is  already 
expressed,  in  ch.  xiv.,  that  the  sojourn  in  Sheol  may  be  but  a 
transient  one,  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  God,  having 
a  desire  towards  the  work  of  His  hands,  shall  turn  again  to 
mau.^  It  is  said,  ver.  14,  ^'  If  a  man  dies,  shall  he  live  T  All  the 
days  of  my  campaign  will  I  wait,  till  my  discharge  come  ;^  and, 
ver.  15,  ^'Thou  shalt  call,  and  I  will  answer  Thee:  Thou  wilt 
have  a  desire  to  the  work  of  Thy  hands.'V  And  the  anticipation 
prepared  for  by  xvi.  18  sqq.  reaches  its  climax  in  the  passage 
xix.  25-27,  where  Job,  no  longer  expecting  a  justification  of  his 
innocence  during  the  short  respite  still  allotted  him,  expresses, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  confidence  that  God  will  arise  even  over 
his  grave  as  his  Goel,  his  avenger  of  blood,  to  retrieve  his 
honour  before  the  world,  by  inflicting  judgments  upon  those 
who  had  suspected  him,  and  that  he  shall  behold  this  Divine 
interposition.  V  Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  erroneous 
explanations  which  have  been  offered,  the  only  view  which  can 
be  accepted  as  doing  justice  to  the  words,  is  that  which  regards 
the  passage  as  expressing  the  hope  of  a  manifestation  of  God 
to  be  made  in  Job's  favour  after  his  death.  ^  It  may  perhaps 
be  disputed  whether  Job^s  beholding  God  as  his  Bedeemer 
(Goel)  is  to  take  place  in  another  world.  For  certainly  the 
view,  advocated  especially  by  H.  Schultz  (1),  that  Job  was  only 
transposing  himself  to  the  period  after  his  death, — that  he  was 
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now  seeing  with  the  eye  of  the  mind  how  God  woold  then 
appear  as  his  witness  and  procure  his  acquittal, — must  not  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  impossible.^  The  imperfect  nmM  is,  how- 
ever,  utterly  unfavourable  to  this  explanation,  v  Still  the  passagCi 
even  according  to  the  explanation  which  we  have  adopted, 
speaks  only  of  a  momentary  beholding,  which,  however,  pre- 
supposes a  continuance  of  Job's  communion  with  God  after 
death.  But  the  hope  which  here  flashes  for  a  moment  like 
lightning  throagh  the  darkness  of  temptation,  is  as  yet  no 
mature  faith  in  a  happy  and  eternal  life  after  death,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  furnish  a  solution  to  the  enigmas  with 
which  the  book  is  occupied.  ^  This  presentiment  of  Job  appears 
only  as  a  last  resort,  if  the  solution  should  remain  undiscovered 
in  this  world. "  In  the  course  of  the  poem,  it  is  evident  that  this 
glimpse  of  hope  on  the  part  of  Job  has  the  effect  of  enabling 
him  to  maintain  greater  composure ;  but  in  the  end  the  solution 
is  brought  to  pass  in  a  manner  which  confirms  the  Old  Testa- 
ment doctrine  of  retribution,  and  keeps  the  book  within  Old 
Testament  limits.  ^  That  final  solution  of  all  enigmas,  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  world  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  the  children  of  God, 
was  not  discovered  by  Job,  nor  by  the  Old  Testament  in 
general.  ^  By  reason  of  the  constant  connection  existing  be- 
tween revealed  knowledge  and  the  facts  of  revelation,  a  belief 
in  eternal  life  which  should  be  truly  stable  could  not  arise 
until  the  acquisition  of  eternal  life,  as  faith  in  Him  who  in  His 
own  person  overcame  death  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light,  and  who  through  His  redeeming  work  has  perfected 
also  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  Heb.  xi.  40. 

(1)  See  H.  Schultz,  Die  Voranssetzungen  der  christL  Lehn 
von  der  Unsterblichkeit^  p.  222,  and  AlUeet,  TlieoL  ii«  p. 
169  sq. 
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FIFTH     SECTION. 

RENUNCIATION  OF  THE   SOLUTION  IN  THE  BOOK   OF 

ECCLESIASTES. 

§249. 

Standpoint  of  this  Book.    Inquiry  concerning  Divine  Retribution 

and  immortality. 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  whose  composition  is  probably  to 
be  referred  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  (comp.  §  191)|  or  at 
latest  to  the  fourth  centary  B.C.,  forms  the  conclusion  of  the 
canonical  Old  Testament  Khochmah.  Its  standpoint  may  be 
briefly  designated  as  that  of  a  renunciation  of  comprehending 
that  Divine  government  of  the  world,  the  reality  of  which  to 
faith^  ity  however,  firmly  embraces.  ^  The  proposition  with 
which  the  book  opens,  ^*  Vanity  of  vanities ;  .  •  •  all  is  vanity," 
is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  objective  sense,  as  though  the  world 
were  but  the  region  of  chance,  which  the  author  expressly 
denies,  bat  in  the  subjective  meaning  that  for  man,  notwith- 
standing-all his  efforts  after  knowledge,  and  all  his  activity,  the 
course  of  this  world  yields  nothing  real  or  permanent ;  \>n  which 
account  it  is  immediately  added,  i.  3,  ^'  What  profit  ({fvi^np) 
hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour  which  he  taketh  under  the  sun  t"^ 
The  latter  sentence  is  not  intended  to  state  a  problem  which  is 
about  to  be  solved  in  the  book, — the  question  as  to  what  is  the 
supreme  good  being  thus  regarded  as  the  theme  of  the  work, 
— for  the  author  has  done  with  the  notion  that  any  fr^,y  any 
result,  is  to  be  expected.  The  words  are  rather  an  exclamation 
in  a  negative  sense,  expressing  the  resultlessness  of  all  human 
efforts. «  This  is  accordingly  proved,  the  author  speaking  in  the 
person  of  the  ancient  king  Solomoui  the  wise  and  glorious 
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243)  the  propositioD,  ''Wisdom  brings  life;  folly  death;  the 
memory  of  the  jost  is  blessed ;  bat  Jhe  name  of  the  wicked  shall 
rot,"  Ecclesiastes  points  out,  ii.  14,  that  '^  wisdom  excelleth  folly, 
inasmnch  as  the  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head ;  but  the  fool 
walketh  in  darkness.  Bat  one  event  happeneth  to  all:  as  it 
happeneth  to  the  fool,  so  it  happeneth  even  to  me.  There  is  no 
more  remembrance  for  ever  of  the  wise  man  than  of  the  fool ; 
seeing  that  which  now  is,  in.  the  days  to  come  shall  all  be  for- 
gotten, and  how  the  wise  man  dieth  as  the  fool."  ^To  this  is 
added  the  sad  experience  of  the  impnnity  of  the  wicked.  Still 
all  this  mast  not  destroy  the  postalate  of  faith,  viii.  12  sq. : 
^^  Thoagh  the  sinner  do  evil  a  hundred  times,  and  his  days  be 
prolonged,  yet  sarely  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them 
that  fear  God,  that  fear  before  Him.  Bat  it  shall  not  be  well 
with  the  wicked,  neither  shall  he  prolong  his  days,"  etc. ;  comp. 
also  the  similar  passage,  iii*  16  sq.  ^ 

"^  When  this  contrast  between  faith^  which  confidently  assames 
the  existence  of  a  solntion  to  the  contradictions  fonnd  in  the 
world,  and  natural  tnowledgej  which  proves  itself  insufficient  in 
all  cases,  and  cannot  famish  a  solation  to  any  of  the  enigmas, 
— when  this  contrast,  which  pervades  the  whole  book,  is  con- 
sidered, the  discrepancies  supposed  to  exist  therein  disappear,  ^ 
and  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them,  by  forcibly  adapting  one 
passage  to  another,  may  be  given  up,  and  its  due  weight  and 
meaning  allowed  to  each.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
the  question  whether  Ecclesiastes  teaches  the  immortality  of 
man  must  be  answered.  ^Various  answers  may  be  given,  just 
because  three  different  standpoints  are  taken  up  in  the  book 
with  respect  to  it  (4), — that,  Ist^  of  natural  reflection  ;  2c2,  of 
the  old  doctrine  of  Sheol;  Se^  of  the  assumption  of  a  future 
retAhution.  ^  From  the  standpoint  of  natural  observation,  e.g.y  it 
is  said,  iii.  19,  that  the  fate  of  man  and  the  animals  appears  to 
be  the  same  in  death ;  for  ^' who  knows,"  it  is  asked,  ver.  21, 
'^  whether  the  spirit  of  man  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
beast  goeth  downward  to  the  earth  T  "v    That  natural  observa- 

YOL.  II.  2  u 
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tion  can  give  man  no  information  in  this  respect^  should  serre 
to  humble  him,  ver.  18.  God  would  prove  them,  that  thej 
may  see  that  in  themselves  (i.e.  apart  from  their  relation  to 
God)  they  are  beasts* «.  The  old  doctrine  of  Sheol  is  (5),  on 
the  other  hand,  expressed  in  iz.  4-6, 10, — ^passages  which  have 
been  already  discussed.  Ft.  I.  §  78  sq.  The  third  standpoint  is 
asserted  at  the  closoi  where  the  author,  repelling  all  the  doabts 
resulting  from  natural  observation,  positively  expresses,  zii.  7, 
the  tenet  that  the  spirit  of  man  returns  to  God  who  gave  it; 
and,  xii.  14,  comp.  xi.  9,  that  God  will  bring  every  secret  thing 
to  judgment,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  eviL  How 
the  author  conceived  of  the  relation  between  the  spirit  that 
returns  to  God  and  the  shade  that  departs  to  the  region  of  the 
dead,  cannot  indeed  be  determined.  Neither  can  the  contro* 
versy,  in  what  sense  he  teaches  a  future  judgment,  be  decided. 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  transferred  it  to  some  earthly  events  to 
be  developed  in  this  life,  the  expression  ^  every  secret  thing'' 
seeming  opposed  to  such  a  notion ;  but  nothing  certain  can  be 
stated  on  this  subject 

(1)  But  herein  consists  the  advance  made  in  this  book  beyond 
the  Book  of  Job,  which  at  its  close  falls  back  npon  the  Old 
Testament  standpoint. 

(2)  In  Eccles.  ii.  12  sqq.,  what  is  spoken  of  is,  that  the 
satisfaction  which  man  obtains  from  his  efforts  and  labour  is 
destroyed  as  soon  as  he  reflects  that  he  thereby  obtains  no  per- 
manent result  to  outlast  his  transitory  existence. 

(3)  Many  expositors,  on  the  other  hand,  give  to  0^  the  later 
signification  worldy  which  it  had  not  yet  acquired  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  which  affords  no  good  contrast. 

(4)  Entirely  opposite  views  have  been  taken  in  this  respect, 
the  Preacher  being  said  by  some  to  entirely  deny  continuance 
after  death,  and  by  others  to  teach  the  immortality  of  the  sool 
and  a  future  judgment. 

(5)  It  might  seem  most  natural  to  think  of  a  judgment  fol* 
lowing  the  abode  in  Sheol,  where,  according  to  ix.  5,  there  is 
no  reward.     But  however  the  passage  may  be  nndentood, 
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positive  testimony  of  the  life  eternal  is  not  found  in  thia  book. 
Comp.  also  my  ComnwxL  BibL  ThtoL  p.  83  sqq. 


§250. 
Moral  Teaching  of  the  Booh     Conelmion. 

The  moral  teaching  imparted  in  this  book  corresponds  with 
that  standpoint  of  resignation  which  it  occupies,  v  If  an  in- 
exorable demand  is  made  that  man  should  submit  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  aim  of  his  life  accord- 
ing to  that  will  cannot  be  ascertained  by  him,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  various  aims  are  set  before  him,  all  of  which  he 
cannot  but  regard  as  in  their  measure  lawful,  his  moral  life 
must  be  spent  in  a  constant  balancing  between  different  and 
intersecting  claims.  ^  Hence  prudence,  moderation  in  all 
things,  the  fti/Scv  ayav^  is  tlie  quality  to  be  most  urgently 
recommended.  The  self-confidence  reposing  on  conscious 
virtue  is  blamed,  as  well  as  pride  in  knowledge.''  To  this 
refers  the  injunction,  vii.  16,  ^^  Be  not  righteous  over-much, 
neither  make  thyself  over-wise,"  which  is  followed,  ver.  17,  by, 
^  Be  not  over-much  wicked,  neither  be  thou  foolbh,'*  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is :  Do  not  think  thou  canst  be  free  from  sin 
(see  ver.  20) ;  but  that  thine  inclination  to  sin  may  not  get  the 
better  of  thee,  thou  must  moderate  it. «/  Ver.  18 :  ^^  It  is  good 
that  thou  shouldest  take  hold  of  the  one,  and  also  not  withdraw 
thy  hand  from  the  other ;  for  he  that  feareih  God  shall  come 
forth  from  them  all.''  vThus  the  happy  medium  lies  between  a 
self-righteousness  over-zealous  for  virtue  and  a  sinful  levity  of 
life ;  and  this  happy  medium  is  inculcated  by  the  fear  of  God, 
with  which  (comp.  iii.  12  sq.)  is  combined  also  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  ;Vfor  it  is  said,  iii.  13, 
^  That  every  man  should  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  good  of 
all  his  labour,  is  the  gift  of  Ood.'l  But  the  gladness  which  im- 
parts vigour  to  the  inner  life  is  not  found  in  the  Preacher,  v 
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Placed  in  the  midst  of  vicissitudes  ordained  of  God  (ver.  1  sqq.), 
he  takes  patiently  whatever  comes  as  from  Himy'Vii.  14 :  ^^  In 
the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyf  nl,  and  in  the  day  of  adversity 
consider :  God  hath  made  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  that 
man  may  find  nothing  after  him/'  ue.  may  not  fathom  what  lies 
behind  his  present  condition.  ^  In  such  patient  composure  the 
wise  man  does  at  all  times  just  that  which  is  seasonable,  and 
commits  the  issue  to  God.^  Thus  are  to  be  explained  the  say- 
ings, xi.  4  sqq.  t  ^'  He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow, 
and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap ; "  t.«.,  he  for 
whom  the  weather  is  never  fine  enough,  and  who  is  therefore 
always  waiting  for  better,  generally  misses  the  right  time; 
ver.  6:  ^^In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  even- 
ing withhold  not  thine  hand;  for  thou  knowest  not  which 
shall  prosper,  whether  this  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall 
be  alike  good;"  ue./he  always  assiduous  in  thy  calling: 
fulfil  each  hour  that  which  is  incumbent  on  thee,  without 
care  as  to  the  result;  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  the 
labour  of  this  or  of  that  hour  shall  prosper.  ^  The  frame 
of  mind  possessed  by  the  wise  man  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
composure  is  shown  vii.  2-4  z^*^  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house 
of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting,  for  that  (to  be 
mourned)  is  the  end  of  all  men ;  and  let  the  living  lay  it  to 
heart.  Sorrow  is  better  than  laughter ;  for  by  the  sadness  of 
the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better.  The  heart  of  the 
wise  is  in  the  house  of  mourning ;  but  the  heart  of  fools  is  iu 
the  house  of  mirth."  Ecclesiastes  may  be  called  a  book  of 
worldly  sadness,-^— not  the  sadness  of  one  utterly  sick  of  life,  but 
of  one  who,  though  weary,  does  not  suffer  the  stimulus  of 
eternity  to  be  plucked  out  of  his  heart,  and  who  has  rescued 
his  fear  of  God  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  earthly  hopes  and 
schemes,  v  Hence  at  its  close,  xi.  9  sqq.,  the  Preacher  exhorts 
the  young  man  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  youth,  which  vanishes 
like  the  dawn,  because  when  old  age  with  its  infirmity  sets  in, 
^o  more  pleasure  can  be  attained  in  this  life ;  but  while  re- 
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joicing  in  yonth,  to  remember  the  Creator  from  whom  all  good 
things  come^  and  never  to  surrender  the  certainty  ^*  that  for  all 
these  things  God  will  bring  him  into  judgment-'V  The  dia- 
lectics of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  with  their  mainly  negative 
result,  also  form  a  transition /rom  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament 
For  from  a  persnasion  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  good,  arises 
the  longing  after  the  eternal  and  saving  blessings  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  desire  for  the  coming  of  that  immntable 
kingdom  of  God  announced  by  prophecy,  in  which  the  inquiries 
of  Old  Testament  and  all  other  wisdom  have  found  their  en- 
during  object  (1). 

(1)  It  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  task  we  have  imposed 
upon  ourselves  (see  §  4)  to  show  how  Hebrew  wisdom,  after 
exhausting  itself  in  the  way  hitherto  described,  sought  to  satisfy 
its  struggles  after  knowledge  by  combining  Hellenic  with 
Oriental  elements  (comp.  the  article  Pddagogik  dee  A,  T.  in 
Schmid,  V.  p.  692  sqq.,  and  Buck  der  Weisheit  undjudiacher  HeU 
lenismuSf  x,  p.  298  sqq.  For  particulars  respecting  the  view  of 
the  state  after  death  in  the  Apocrypha,  see  the  article  Unetet' 
hlichkeU  Lehredes  A.  71  in  Herzog,  xxi.  p.  424  sqq.,  and  comp. 
H.  Schultz,  Die  Voraueaetzungen  der  chrislL  Lekre  van  der 
Unsterblichkeitj  p.  239  sqq.). 
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Aaron,  race  of,  I  2QZ,  804L 

AbUibar,  ii.  162. 

Abijah,  u.  210. 

Abimelech,  ii  137. 

Abnm,  Abraham,  i  87-92,  242,  263, 

337. 
Achan,  i  119,  120. 
Achelia,  L  159,  257. 
Adultery,  i  339  aq.,  341. 
Alter-PaaaoTer,  iL  72. 
Asm  of  the  world,  i.  71. 
Anab,  king,  ii.  189  sq. ;  the  faUe  pro- 

^^het,  ii  240. 
ax,  ii  219  sq. 
Abaziah  of  larael,  ii  191 ;  of  Jadab, 

ii.  213. 
Ahijab,  ii  180,  187. 
Alexandrian  theoloj^,  i.  31. 
Almond  bloasoma,  i  382. 
Altar,  i  380. 
Amaziah,  ii  214. 
Ammonites,  i.  261 ;  ii  398. 
Amon,  ii.  227. 
Amos,  ii  187,  198  sq.,  218,  3H  332i 

375,  414. 
Analogia  fidei,  i  38,  41. 
Ancelology,  Mosaic,  i  196 ;  prophetic, 

ii.  276  iqq.,  281  sq. 
Angels,  names  of,  ii  284  sq.,  287. 
Anointing  of  the  high  priest,  i  314  ; 

of  kings,  ii  151;  of  prophets,  ii  193. 
Anthropology  of  Mosaism,  ii  210  sqq. 
Anthropomorphisms,  i  145,  162. 
Antbropopathies,  i  1G7. 
Apocalypse,  Jewish,  ii  266. 
Apoerypna,  i.  17. 
Archttology,  i  14. 
Artaxerxes  LoBgimanvt,  iL  256. 
Asa,  ii  210. 

Assyria,  ii  200,  219  sqq.,  226,  405. 
Athaliab,  ii  212. 
Athenagoras,  ii  320. 
Atonement,  the  day  of,  designation  of, 

ii.  43  ;  date  of,  ii.  43  ;  rites  of,  ii.  45 

iqq.;  signification   of,  ii  64  sq.  ; 

antiquity  of,  ii  54. 
Atoning  sacrilioe,  i  393 ;  ii  28. 


Anberlen,  i  64. 

Angnstine,  i  35,  268,  338 ;  ii  321, 

322. 
Authorities,   theocratic :    legislative, 

i  318  ;  judicial,  i  320 ;  executive, 

i328. 
Authorship,  prophetic,  ii  216  sq. 
Azsriah,  the  prophet^  ii.  210  sq. ;  the 

king,  ii  214. 

Baal-Berith,  ii  134. 

Baasha,  ii  187. 

Babel,  i  81. 

Babylon,  ii.  369,  374. 

Bahr,  i  3G9,  409,  422 ;  ii  80. 

Baier,  i  46. 

Balaam,  i  112 ;  ii  337,  406. 

Baruch,  ii.  210. 

Bauer,  Bruno,  i  62,  280, 282  ;  ii  315, 

330. 
Bauer,  Lor.,  i.  50,  62. 
Baumgarten-0rasiu9,  i  50l 
Baur,  F.  C,  i  51  ;  ii  81,  111. 
Baur,  G.,  i  85,  229,  241. 
Beck,  T.  T.,  i  210 ;  ii.  343. 
Bengel,  J.  A.,  i  46,  47,  157,  159 ;  ii 

354,  416. 
Benjamin,  tribe  of,  ii  182. 
Berosus,  i  90  ;  ii  236. 
Bertheau,  i  271 ;  ii  136^  237,  255, 

259  sq.,  361. 
Bethel,  li  185, 192. 
Bless  themselves,  they  shall,  i  89. 
Blessing,  parental,  i.  95,  97  ;  Divine, 

i284. 
Blood,  avenging  of,  i  349  sqq. 
Blood,  the,  Z  221,  392,  413 ;  iL  37, 47. 
Body,  i  216. 

Bottcher,  i  220,  251 ;  ii  396. 
Brotherhood,  original,  of  mankind,  i 

81, 215. 
Bruch,  Fr.,  ii  177,  433. 
Buddeos,  i  46. 
Burk,  i  46  ;  ii  437. 
Burnt-offering,  i  410,  424  sq. 
Burnt-offering,  altar  of,  i  376,  380. 
Buttmann,  i  51. 
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Caiaphas,  ii.  317,  337. 

Calixtus,  i.  42. 

Calvin,  L  38,  41,  240,  274 ;  u.  415. 

Caoaamtes,  hardening  of,  L  178,  240  ; 
extennination  of,  i  119 ;  incomplete^ 
ii  125 ;  serfdom  of,  i  363. 

Candlestick  in  the  sanctaary,  i  381. 

Canon,  i.  16  sqq. 

Capitid  pomahment^  L  325  sq. 

Captivity,  Assyrian,  ii  20Z;  Baby- 
lonian, ii  239,  245. 

Carohemish,  ii  235. 

Caspari,  ii  222,  285,  302,  361,  42a 

Cassel,  P.,  i  94 ;  u.  126. 

Census,  i  113 ;  ii.  156. 

Chaldean  power,  the,  ii  235. 

Cherubim,  i  385  sqq.  ;  u.  170,  172, 
174. 

Children,  the  blessing  of,  i  214,  285  ; 
ii458. 

Chronicles,  ii  149. 

Circumcision,  historical  origin  of,  i. 
277  sqq.  ;  religious  import  of,  i 
280  sq^. 

Civil  institutions,  ii.  458. 

Clericus,  i  47,  369. 

Coocejus,  i  43  sq.  ;  ii.  309« 

Colleria  bibUca,  i  45  sq. 

V.  Ciilhi,  i.  50,  67 ;  ii  273. 

Coming  of  the  Lord,  ii.  406. 

Condition,  psychical,  of  the  organs  of 
revelation,  i  207  ;  ii  331. 

Conscience,  i  222,  230,  265 ;  predic- 
tions of,  ii  340. 

Countenance,  the  Divine,  i  185  tq. 

Court  of  the  tabernacle,  ii  378. 

Courts  of  the  temple,  ii  171. 

Covenant,  first  breach  of,  i  108 ; 
book  of  the,  i  117  ;  ark  of  the,  i. 
383  sq.,  ii.  129,  137,  157,  163,  174, 
406  ;  sacrifices,  i  392. 

Covenant  of  God  with  Israel,  i  254 
sqq. ;  new,  i  29,  ii  303,  382. 

Covenants  of  promise,  i  81,  87,  254 

Covering,  i  414  sqq. 

Creation,  account  of  the,  i  72 ;  doc- 
trine of,  i.  169. 

Crenzer,  i  51. 

Cmsius,  C.  A.,  i  46 ;  ii.  325. 

Cup  of  trembling,  ii.  289. 

Curse,  the  Divine,  i  284  sqq. 

Cursing,  water  of,  i  339 ;  li.  64. 

Cuthat,  ii  205. 

Cuthites,  ii.  204. 

Cyrus,  ii  248,  253. 

Dak,  ii  131. 

Daniel,  u.  249,  296,  328,  333,  336. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  ii  266,  365,  376, 

419. 
Darius  Hyttaspis,  ii  263. 


Dates,  pro|»hetie,  ii  351. 

David,  anointing  of,  ii  154 ;  reign  of, 
ii.  156 ;  theocratic  position  of,  ii 
157  so.;  religions  character  of,  ii 
159 ;  hu  xemL  for  Divine  wordiip, 
ii  162 ;  promise  to,  ii  158,  409. 

Day  of  moumioff,  ii.  241,  246. 

Day  of  the  LorC  ii*  370< 

Dead,  region  of  the,  i  247  sqa. ;  ii 
454^  465. 

Death,  few  of,  ii  466. 

Death  the  consequence  of  dn,  L  242. 

Deborah,  ii  125  sq.,  128,  142. 

Decalogue,  its  division,  i  267 ;  its 
system,  i  273. 

Delitzsch,Fr.,  i  64^  146, 195^210, 220, 
224sqq.,  246  ;  ii.  179,  336,  377, 404, 
408,  419, 427, 429,  437,  440,  470. 

Deliverance,  the,  from  E^ypt^  L  101. 

Deluge,  tradition  of  the,  i.  78. 

Dettmgte,  i  161,  196. 

Deutero-Isaiah,  ii  248. 

Deuteronomy,  i  115  sqq.,  187,  256, 
267,  298,  300  sq.,  303 ;  ii  230,  232. 

Devotion,  vow  of,  ii  14. 

De  Wette,  i  60,  53  sq.,  66  sqq.,  288  ; 
ii  132,  326. 

Diestel,  i  49,85  sq.,  168,  159,  252; 
ii56. 

Dilation,  law  of,  ii.  354. 

DisciiOine,  u.  445,  460,  473. 

Dispensation,  a  new,  necessary,  ii 
299. 

Divination,  natural,  ii.  341. 

Dog,  price  of  a,  ii  16. 

Dominion,  extent  of  Israelite,  i.  113w 

Doves  or  pigeons,  offering  of,  i  400. 

Dreams,  i.  206 ;  ii  335. 

Drink-offering,  i  408. 

Kbeb,  i.  96. 

£brard,  i  143,;  il  354. 

Ecclesiastes,  its  oompositioo,  ii  257, 
479  ;  oanooicity,  ii.  260;  standpoint^ 
ii.  479 ;  doctrine  of  retribation,  ii 
480;  doctrine  of  immoiiality,  ii 
482  ;  ethics,  ii  483  ;  transition  to 
the  New  Testament^  ii  485. 

Edomites,  i  112 ;  ii  243,  376^  401. 

Education  of  chUdrea,  i343;ii458, 
460. 

Eichhom,  ii  189,  196. 

Elah,  ii  187. 

Election  of  Israel,  i  256  sqq.,  S87  sq. 

Eli,  ii  131,  137. 

Elieser,  the  prophsft^  ii  211. 

Eliho,  ii  473. 

Elijah,  i  253  ;  ii  19a 

Elisha,  ii  191,  198. 

Elkanah,  ii  139. 

Encampment,  order  df  L  109^  111. 
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Enigmas  of  hmnui  life,  u.  .463 ; 
ttrnggle  for  their  solution  in  the 
Psalms,  iL  467  ;  in  Job,  ii  472  ;  re- 
nunciation of  tiieir  solution  in  £o- 
desiastes,  ii  479. 

Enoch,  L  78,  240,  253. 

Ephod,  i  314  sq. ;  ii  134. 

Esarhaddon,  iL  204  sq. 

Esther,  ii.  256,  259. 

Eternal  God,  L  146. 

Endemonism,  apparent,  of  Old  Tes- 
tament, i.  285  'r  ii.  455. 

Evil,  L  76,  177;  ii.  459. 

Ewald,  L  22,  60,  72,  105  sq.,  141, 171, 
241,  280,  359,  412,  426 ;  iL  4,  20, 
33,  67,  72,  103,  107,  179,  203,  215, 
232,  258,  305,  375,  420,  428,  441, 
444,454. 

Exegesis,  L  60  sqq. 

Existence  of  God,  i.  23 ;  ii  435. 

Ezekiel,  ii  236,  245,  296,  303,  375. 

Ezra,  ii  256  sq.,  261  sq.,  267  sq. 

Faith,  i  223 ;  ii  305,  481. 

Faithfuhiess  of  God,  i  139,  163,  166"^, 
ii.  379. 

Families,  laws  conoeming,  i.  345. 

Fasting,  ii  14,  43,  246. 

Fatherhood  of  God,  i  268  ;  ii.  300. 

Fat-offering,  participation  of  the,  ii. 
5sq.,  Osq. 

Fear  of  the  Lord,  ii  446. 

Festivals,  Mosaic,  ii.  68  sqq. 

Figurative  prophecy,  ii  411. 

Fire,  sacred,  the,  i  425. 

First-bom,  both  kinds  of,  i  296  ;  re- 
demption of,  i  343,  ii  26 ;  rights  of, 
ii  345  ;  of  catUe,  ii  25. 

Flrstrfruits,  ii.  26. 

Flour,  offering  of,  ii  37,  41. 

Foreign  elements  in  iht  Apocrypha, 
i  19. 

Four,  the  number,  i  387. 

Fowls,  i.  402. 

Ftee  cities,  ii  302,  350. 

Fundamental  articlesof  Judaism,i  10. 

Gabukb,  i  60,  69. 

Gad,  the  prophet,  ii  166,  160. 

Gedaliah,  ii.  242  sq. 

Geffcken,  i  271. 

fyenius,  religions,  of  Israel,  i  21. 

Gerhardt,  i  44. 

Gibeonites,  ii.  164. 

Gideon,  ii  125,  134,  150. 

Gilnd,  ii  182. 

Girls,  names  of,  i  284 ;  edncatioii  of, 

ii  462. 
Glory  of  God,  i  169,  186. 
God,  name  of,  ii  270 ;  change  of,  i 

82,  88,  91. 


€k>d,  the,  of  heaven,  ii.  281. 

God,  the  idea  of,  in  Mosaism,  i  126  ; 
in  prophetism,  ii  269. 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  i. 
86,  183. 

Gog,  ii  376. 

Gk)od,  moral,  realization  of,  in  indi- 
vidual life,  ii  463 ;  in  social  cirdes, 
ii467. 

Graf,  C.  H.,  i  19;  ii  294,  420. 

Graf,  E.,  ii.  340.     • 

Gramberg,  i.  60,  63 ;  ii  230. 

Gran,  i  234 

Greffory  the  Great,  i  36  ;  ii  323. 

Guilt  inherited,  i  137. 

Gttrtler,  N.,  i  43. 

Habakkus,  ii  229;  Book  of,  ii. 
314. 

Haggai,  ii  264,  376. 

HiSel,  ii  112. 

Hamann,  ii  340. 

Hanani,  ii  211. 

Hananiah,  ii.  240. 

Hand,  filling  the,  i  306,  311. 

Hand,  laying  of  the,  upon  the  sacri- 
fice, i  409;  ii.  36,  38. 

Hand,  the,  of  God,  i  146 ;  ii  316. 

Hasse  i  61. 

Haveinick,  i  61,  238,  387  ;  ii  273, 
284,420. 

Hazael,  ii.  197. 

Heart,  the,  i  221  sq.;  ii  449. 

Heathen  nations,  relation  of,  to  Israel, 
i  261,  ii  363 ;  iudgment  of,  ii. 
373 ;  admission  of,  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  ii.  398. 

Heave-offering  ii  7. 

Heavenly  bodies,  the,  ii  227,  274. 

H^  i  16,  61,  56,  204;  ii  446. 

Heiresses,  i  346. 

Hengstenbeig,  i  61,  64,  89,  91, 
385  sq.,  419 ;  ii  2,  56,  88,  109,  133, 
135,  189,  204,  284,  287,  326  sqq., 
330,  336,  339, 348  sq.,  356,  360,  384, 
389,  396,  408,  411,  413,  421,  424, 
430,  471. 

Herder,  i  63;  ii.  273. 

Herzfeld,  ii  148,  166,  267. 

Hesiod,  i  72. 

Hess,  i  62. 

Hezekiah,  ii  220 sc^.,  206,  220. 

High-priesthood,  i.  312:  history  of, 
u:i31,  176  ;  of  Messiah,  ii  441. 

Hiller,  i46. 

Hinnom,  ii  227,  232. 

Historical  oompositiott.  Old  Testa- 
ment, ii  145  sq. 

Historical  and  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  relision,  i  61  sqq.,  66  sqq. 

History,  Israelite,  i  11,  14. 
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Hitzig^  u.   106,  236,  294^  397,  399, 

404,  415,  430,  433,  462. 
Hofmann,  J.  Chr.  K.,  L  4^  61 ;  ii.  116, 

286,  377,  418,  427,  441. 
Holemaim,  L  76. 
HoIioeBS  of  God,  i.  154 ;  of  Israel, 

L  157  «q.,  259 ;  of  places,  i  157  ;  of 

seasons,  i.  158. 
Holy  of  HoUes,  i.  384  ;  ii  170,  172. 
Holy  things,  i.  378  sqq. 
Hophra,  ii.  238. 
Horns  of  the  altar  of  bumt-offerinff, 

I  376,  380. 
Hosea,  the  prophet»  ii  198,  216,  217, 

414. 
Hoshea,  ii  202. 

Host  of  heaven,  ii.  274  sqq.,  276  iqq. 
Houses  or  fairiilies,  i.  346. 
Huldah,  u.  230,  240. 
Haman  sacntices,  L  91,  397 ;  iL  136, 

227. 
Hnpfeld,  i.  64 ;  ii.  93,  98  eq.,  100,  111, 

469. 
Hyksos,  L  103. 

Immanucl,  ii.  415. 

ImmortaUty,  i.  244,  253,  289 ;  il  454, 

469  sqq.,  482. 
Impossioility  of  picturing  God,  i.  161. 
Incense,  L  408. 

Inheritance,  law  of,  L  345  sqq. 
Intercession,  ii.  425. 
Isaac,  i,  92. 
Isaiah,  ii   202,   208,  216,  220,  328, 

414,  419. 
Islam,  i.  27,  60 ;  ii  446. 
Israel,  i.  93. 
IsrHcl,  tribes  of,  i  95  sqq.,  291  nq. ; 

ii  175,  250. 

Jacob,  i.  93  sq.,  177,  214,  345. 

Jahaziel,  ii  211. 

Jealousy  offering,  i  341 ;  ii.  63. 

Jehoahaz,  of  Israel,  ii.  198,  214;  of 
Judah,  ii.  234. 

Jehoiacbin,  ii.  236. 

Jeboiakim,  ii  234  sq. 

Jehonadab^  ii.  195. 

Jeboram,  of  Israel,  ii  194 ;  of  Judah, 
ii  212,  215. 

Jeboshaphat,  ii  211 ;  valley  o^  ii 
374. 

Jehoyah,  the  name,  i  183 ;  pronun- 
ciation and  grammatical  explanation 
of,  i.  134  sqq. ;  import  of,  i  139  ;  age 
and  origin  of,  i.  141 ;  oomparison 
of,  with  Elohim  and  £1,  i  144. 

Jehovah  Sabaotb,  ii.  270  sqq. 

Jehu,  the  prophet,  ii  211 ;  the  king, 
u.  195,  197. 

Jephthah,  iL  135. 


Jeremiah,  ii  209,  217,  231,  234,  238 
sqq.,  294. 

Jeroboam,  ii  185  sq. 

Jeroboam  n.,  ii.  198. 

Jerome,  ii  147,  321,  361. 

Jerubbaal,  ii.  136. 

Jerusalem,  i  90 ;  ii  157,  161,  386. 

Jews,  ii  182,  183. 

Jezebel,  ii.  190. 

Joash,  of  Israel,  ii  198 :  of  Judah, 
ii213. 

Job,  Book  of,  ii  291,  463,  472. 

Joel,  ii  209,  213,  216,  354,  373. 

Jonah,  ii  198  ;  Book  of,  ii  35$,  367. 

Joseph,  i  95,  177  sqq. 

Joshua,  i  110,  119,  n.  143 ;  the  higlh 
priest,  ii  250;  Book  of,  i  ISOi 
76,  12a 

Josiah,  ii  229,  391. 

Jotham,  ii  214  sqq. 

Jubilee,  year  of,  law  of,  ii  94 ;  im- 
port of,  ii  103 ;  practicaUili^  oif  tba 
ordinance,  ii.  105. 

Judah,  tribe  of,  i  96,  97,  111 ;  king- 
dom of,  ii.  182,  206. 

Judges,  Book  of,  ii  123 sqq.,  128 aqq. 

Judges,  times  of  the,  ii.  123  sqq. 

Judgment,  prediction  of,  upon  Inrad, 
i  286,  ii.  371 ;  upon  the  healhcn 
nations,  ii  373. 

Jus  talionis,  i  284,  339,  360. 

Justice,  Divine,  the,  i  163  tqq. 

Justin  Martyr,  i  35  ;  ii  320. 

Kaiser,  G.  Ph.  Ch.,  i  51. 

Kant,  i  50,  53. 

Keerl,  i  18. 

Kelt,  ii.  31,  33,  42,  88,  102;  lOS,  260  ; 
ii  260. 

Khochmah,  ii.  177,  431. 

King,  law  of  the^  i  329;  oooMcn^ 
tion  of,  ii.  151. 

Kings,  Book  of,  ii  149. 

Kingship,  ii  150 ;  in  Judah,  ii  206w 
2U9  ;  the  Divine,  i  290 ;  tha  Mes- 
sianic, ii  406,  417. 

Kleinert,  i  173  ;  ii  259,  416. 

Knobel,  i  281, 422 ;  ii  9, 12,  42, 404. 

Korah,  i.  301. 

Koran,  i.  201. 

Kranichfeld,  ii  147,  196. 

Kurtz,  i.  64,  92,  191,  268^  271,  SSQ^ 
390,  407  sq.,  420  ;  ii  29, 40^  116. 

Land,  Holt,  its  boundaries  i  113 ; 

conquest,  i    119;  division,  i  122; 

character,    i  123  ;  prnimians 

oeming,  i  87,  89,  ii  386. 
Lardner,  47. 

Lasaulz,  i  32  ;  ii  340  sqq. 
Laver  in  the  court,  i  3S0. 
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Law,  tbe,  L  264 ;  relation  between 
the  moral  and  ceremonial,  i  266, 
ii.  293 ;  coireoant  of,  L  106 ;  de- 
light in,  ii  300. 

LeavoD,  u.  109,  115. 

Leprosy,  its  defilement,  iL  61 ;  pori- 
tication  from,  ii  61  rq. 

Leprosy  in  houses,  ii  61. 

Leading,  i.  50,  52. 

Levi,  i.  96»  1U9,  237,  294. 

Levirate  marriage,  i.  346. 

LeviteP,  ciUea  of  the,  i  300,  302 ;  iL 
130,  265. 

Levites,  the,  representation  of  Israel 
by,  L  295 ;  official  fnoctions  of,  L 
298  nq.  ;  social  position  of,  L  300 ; 
position  of,  in  the  times  of  the 
judges,  ii.  130  sq.;  organisation  of, 
noder  David,  iL  164  ;  their  subse- 
quent history,  iL  187,  250,  252, 
257,  260,  265. 

Leydecker,  L  44. 

Life  eternal    See  Immortality. 

Living  €kid,  L  147. 

Logos,  the,  i.  193  ;  iL  441. 

Long-suffering  of  Oud,  L  109,  179. 

Lord,  the,  L  143. 

Lot,  the,  L  177,  319. 

Love  of  God,  L  256  ;  to  God,  L  267,  li. 
451  ;  to  our  neighbour,  ii.  451. 

Lnther,  i.  25,  39,  40,  41,  140,  163, 
276  ;  iL  135.  259,  466. 

Lntz,  L  64,  213. 

Maimonides,  L  36 ;  iL  9, 19,  321,  323. 

Maintenance  of  the  world,  L  173. 

Mains,  L  45. 

M^lachi,  iL  263,  266,  296. 

Man,  idea  of,  i.  210 ;  dementi  of  Ids 

nature,  iL  216. 
Manasseh,    the   king;    iL    227 ;  the 

priest,  263. 
Maoticisin,  ii.  321,  344  s^q. 
Mantle  of  the  pmphete,  ii.  193. 
Marriage,  its  idea,  i.  214,  iL  457  ;  a 

symbol  of  the    fellowship  of  God 

with  Israel,  u.  301  ;  law  of,  L  333 ; 

ooncln«ion  of,  L   333;  hindrances 

to,  L  334;  rlisaolution  of,  L  339; 

Roman  law  of,  L  338. 
Mefliddo,  ii.  234. 
Melanethon,  L  38,  40. 
Melchizedek,  i.  88,  90,  292  ;  iL  4ia 
Menahem,  ii.  200. 
Menken,  i.  60,  62,  167. 
Mercy  of  God,  L  127. 
Merz,  ii.  173  sq. 
Messiaoio    hope,    the ;     discrepant 

features  of,  iL  355,  406 ;  ils  MoU 

found  in  the  Pentafeeuch,  iL  407; 

its  foundation  in  a  narrower  sense, 


iL  409;  in  the  Pkalms,  iL  410; 
in  the  earlier  prophets,  iL  414 ; 
prophetic  doctrine  of  the  nature 
of  Messiah,  iL  414  ;  His  office  and 
work,  iL  ^SS2;  His  sidOfeiings,  iL423. 

Naboth,  L  348. 

Nadab,  iL  187. 

Naflrelsbach,  £.,  L  164. 

Nahum,  iL  203,  229,  235. 

Name  of  God,  L  181,  184. 

Names,  signiticanoe  of,  L  283  ;  giving 
of,  L  282,  284. 

Nathan,  iL  158,  163,  169. 

Nature,  its  relation  to  man,  L  228, 
iL  387  ;  contemplation  of,  L  176, 
ii.  4451 

Nazarites,  iL  17,  31,  34,  142. 

Nebuchadne2zar,  iL  235,  337. 

Necho,  ii.  233. 

Nehemiah,  ii.  261. 

New-moon,  iL  92,  250;  ditto  Sab- 
bath, ii.  92  sq. 

New  year,  ii.  92,  250. 

Nitzsch,  K.  I.,  L  69,  338,  370 ;  iL  441. 

Noachian  laws,  L  81  sq. 

Noadiah,  iL  263. 

Noah,  L  78,  241. 

Numbering  of  the  people^  i.  113  ;  iL 
156,288. 

Oath,  the,  a  means  of  proof,  L  339 ; 

an  act  of  worship,  L  374. 
Oath  of  God,  L  255. 
Obadiah,  iL  216,  241. 
Obduracv,  L  178^  237. 
Ode,  iL  293. 
Oded,  iL  203. 
Oetinger,  i.  5,  46,  144,  160  ;  iL  437, 

445,460. 
Oil,  the,  in  the  maat-offeriiig^  L  408. 
Omri,  ii.  189. 
Oppert,  iL  203  sq. 
Origen,  L  35 ;  iL  321. 
Osohwald,  iL  82. 

PAV-onsRiiros,  L  427. 

Parents,  authority  and  rights  of,  with 

respect  to  their  children,  L  34!2 ;  ii. 

461. 
Particularism,  L  261;  overcome,  iL 

206. 
Passover,  ensotmenti  concerning,  iL 

108  sqq.  ;  significance  of,  113  sqq.  ; 

history  of,  iL  223,  231. 
Patriarchs,  the,  L  87,  97 ;  ii.  142. 
Peace-offerings,  their  name  and 

iL   1 ;  division,  iL  2 ;  material  of, 

ii.  5 ;  rituid  of,  ii.  5  ;  existence  of, 

in  the  times  of  the  jadges,  iL  130. 
Pekah,  iL  201. 
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Pekiliiali,  n.  201. 

Penal  enactmentB  of  the  Moiaic  law, 
L325. 

PenUteuch,  L  13,  19 ;  iL  132. 

Pentecoet,  ii.  117. 

Perjury,  i  373. 

Pharaoh,  I  101,  239. 

Phul,  ii  200. 

Pilgrimage  feasts,  iL  108. 

Plitfaes  of  £gypt»  i  102. 

Pledges,  laws  conceniiiig,  i.  356. 

Plural,  qnantitatiTe  and  of  majesty, 
i.  129,  131. 

Plutaroh,  i.  30,  151. 

Pcena  Ticaria,  i.  411,  416;  ii  40,  65, 
66. 

Polygamy,  i.  214,  334;  ii.  458. 

Polyuieism,  is  it  an  assumption  of 
Old  Testament  religion?  i.  129, 
150  aq.,  197. 

Praoteritum  propheticum,  ii  351. 

Pragmatism,  theocratio,  ii  147. 

Prayer,  i  380 ;  ii  337. 

Pre-existence  of  the  soul,  i  220. 

Priesthood,  i  292,  303 ;  history  of,  ii. 
162,  186,  208,  211  sq. 

Priestly  kingdom,  i  260. 

Priests,  towns  of,  i  302  ;  ii  265. 

Primitive  state,  i  223,  227,  228,  230, 
250,  265. 

Prophecy,  its  general  offioe,  ii.  345 ; 
its  prediction  of  individual  occur- 
rences, ii.  348 ;  its  peculiarities,  ii 
351 ;  its  relation  to  fulfilment,  ii  349. 

Prophecy  of  word  and  deed,  ii.  207  ; 
medium  of  revelation,  ii  314 ;  its 
history,  ii.  141,  154,  180,  183  sqq., 
190  sq.,  192  sqq.,  197,  209,  211, 
245. 

Prophetesses,  ii  240. 

Prophetic  books,  oonneotton  between 
the,  ii  217. 

Prophetic  consciousness,  the,  ii  313 
sqq. ;  its  definition  by  earlier,  ii 
318  sqq.  ;  and  by  Protestant  theo- 
logy, ii.  324  sqq. 

Prophets,  false,  li  238,  240,  266,  314, 
335. 

Prophets,  schools  of  the,  ii  144, 192. 

Prophets,  sons  of  the,  ii.  192. 

Prophetsnip,  its  position  in  the  theo- 
cracy,  natore  and  import,  i  320,  ii 
139  sqq. 

Protevangelinm,  i  76  ;  ii  407. 

Proudhon,  i.  348 ;  ii  88. 

Proverbs,  Book  of,  ii  453  sqq. 

Providence,  i  175  ;  ii  474. 

Psalms,  ii.  159,  162,  424,  448,  465, 
464^  467;  Elohistic,  i  130,  134, 
145  ;  Messianic,  ii  411 ;  impreca- 
tory, ii  467. 


Psycholo^  of  nations,  i  85. 
Punfications,  Levitiosl,  ii   60   sqq.; 

from  suspicion  of  guilt*  ii  63  sqq. 
Purim,  feast  of,  ii  WS, 
Purpose  of  the  world,  i  175  sq. 

QUEEN-MOTHXR,  ii  210l 

Rafhakl,  ii  287. 
nationalism,  i  60 ;  ii.  330L 
Raumer,  K.  v.,  i  106. 
Bechabites,  ii.  195. 
Red  Sea,  i  101,  106. 
Redemption,  future,  the,  ii  378. 
Redemption  of  f anuly  possessions,  I 

348. 
Reformations  in  Judsh,  ii  209,  21 3L 
Rehoboam,  ii.  181,  206. 
Religious  syncretism,  i  99;  ii  133sq. 
Renmant  of   Israel,  ii   SKB2 ;  of  the 

heathen,  ii  398. 
Repentance  of  God,  ii  368,  361. 
Resurrection,  ii  203  sqq.,  471. 
Retribution,  Mosaio  doctrine  of,   i 

284  sqq.  ;  its    relation   to   Divine 

election,  i  287  sq. ;  attacks  upon, 

i  288  ;  reflection  of  the  ir>in<*i>m>ii 

upon,  ii  463,  472,  480. 
Return  of  the  Jews,  ii  248  sqq. 
Reuchlin,  i  37,  39. 
Revelation,  i  20  sqq.  ;  ganersl,  L  22 ; 

special,  i  23  ;  forms  ra,  i  197  sqq. 
Revelation  side  of  the  Divine  nature, 

i  181. 
Rezin,  ii.  219  sq. 
Riehm,  i  301,  330 ;  li  30. 
Rights  with  God,  ii  464. 
Rinck,  ii.  29. 

Ritter,  K.,  i  108,  123,  2ia 
Rod,  Aaron's,  i  304. 
Rocs,  M.  F.,  i  46,  48,  2ia 
Rothe,  i  11  8^.,  ii  340. 
Rougemont^  ii.  311. 
Rupprecht,  i  157,  159. 
Bust,  i  51. 
Ruth,  ii  164. 

Saaisohutz,  i.  323*  362 ;  ii  100. 

Sabaoth.    See  Jehovah. 

Sabbath  :  creation  Sabbath,  i  73 ; 
weekly  Sabbath,  antiquitr  sad 
origin  of,  ii  74  sqq.  ;  idee  of, 
ii  84  sqq.  ;  oelebration  of,  ii  88l 

Sabbatic  seasons*  ii  74. 

Sabbatic  year,  the,  law  of,  iL  94; 
import  of,  ii  103 ;  pimciicabili^  «f 
keepin^ii  105. 

Sack,  K.  U.,  i  69. 

Sacrifice,  notion  of,  L  388;  pre-Measic^ 
i  77  sq.,  i  81,  391,  &4 ;  origin 
o^  i  895 ;  material  o^  i  S07,  399; 
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principle  on  whicli  the  nuiteriAl  is 

fixed,!  406 ;  ritnalof,  L  409;  kindB 

of,  iL  1  sq. 
Seori6cial  doctrine  of  the  prophets. 

See  Cnltofl  of  the  Khochmah,  u.  449. 
Sacrificial  flesh,  consumption  o^  by 

the  priestB,  ii  39. 
Sacrificial  repasts,  ii  12. 
Salem,  i  90. 
Salt,  L  404. 

Salvation,  experience  of  ,  i.  27  ;  ii  309. 
Samaria,  ii  189,  200. 
Samaritans,  ii  204  sq.,  251,  263,  265. 
Samson,  ii  21  sq. 

Samne],ii  137, 141, 151;  Books  of,  155. 
Sanballat,  ii  263. 
Sanctoary,  Mosaic,  arrangement  of,  i 

375 ;  signification  of  its  parts,  i.  378 ; 

and  Tessels,  i  380 ;  tribute  for,  ii  27. 
Sugon,  ii  203, 
Satan,  i  231;  ii.  51,  288. 
Saul,  i  209 ;  ii  153,  289. 
Schelling,  i  51,  91 ;  ii  62. 
Sohleiden,  i  106. 

Sohleiermacher«  i  4^  31  sq. ;  ii.  350. 
Schmid,  Ch.  F.,  i  8i»  14. 
Schmid,  a,  i  46. 
Schmieder,  i  158;ii  294,  420. 
Schnell,i323  8q.;ii  106. 
Scholasticism,  i  36  sq. 
Sofarader,  i  196. 
Schnhi,  i  24,  61,  142, 153,  191,  213, 

275,  388 ;  ii.  286,  412. 
Sooners,  ii  180. 
Scribes,  ii  267. 
Scythians,  ii  233. 
Seasons,  sacred,   reriew  of,  ii  68 ; 

designations  ol,  ii  69 ;  timei  o^  ii 

71 ;  celebration  of,  ii  74. 
Semler,  i  47. 
Sennacherib,  ii  221. 
Seraphim,  ii  281  sq. 
Serpent,  brasen,  i.  113,  114. 
Servant,  the,  of  the  Lord,  i  262 ;  ii. 

400,425. 
Servile  classes,  i  353 ;  IsraeUte,  i  856 ; 

nonJsraelite,  i.  363. 
Seven,  the  number,  i  382 ;  ii.  71,  77, 

82,87,284. 
Sexiul  relation  of  man  and  woman,  i 

213. 
Shallum,  ii  200. 
Shalmanezer,  ii.  203. 
Shamgar,  ii  125. 
Shemaiah,  the  jmnhet,  ii  181 ;  the 

false  prophet^  li.  240. 
Shew-faread,  i.  377,  381. 
Shiloh,  ii  408. 
Shishak,  ii.  210. 
Shukford,  i  47. 
Siniaon,i95,113,116,117,314;iil81. 


Sin,  origin  of,  i.  75,  229  sqq.  ;  a  dis- 
tnrbamoe  of  the  aim  of  the  world, 
i.  176  ;  its  relation  to  Divine  caus- 
ality, i  177  ;  Old  Testament  names 
of,  i  231 ;  an  inclination,  i  -235 ;  here- 
ditary, i  236  ;  resistible,  i  238  ; 
degrees  of,  i  2^  ;  increasinely  pro- 
found ^eroeption  of,  in  the  pro- 
phets, li  299 ;  forgiveness  of,  ii 
309,383. 

Sin-offerinff,  definition  of,  ii  29,  33  ; 
ritual  o^  ii  36 ;  import  of,  ii.  39  ; 
not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  ii  130;  lacking  in  the 
days  of  redemption,  ii  295. 

Sirach,  ii  452. 

Slaughter  of  the  victim,  i  411. 

Slaves,  i  353  sq.,  363 sqq.;  female,  i 
355,365. 

So,  ii202. 

Solomon,  reign  of,  ii  169  sq. ;  founder 
of  the  Ehochmah,  ii  177  ;  Song  of, 
ii458. 

Song,  sacred,  i  344 ;  ii  145, 157»  159, 
163. 

Sonship,  Divine,  ii  312;  of  the  people, 
i  269,  ii.  300;  of  the  king,  u.  161; 
of  Messiah,  ii.  411. 

Sopherism,  ii  267  sq. 

Spencer,  i  47, 48,  394. 

Spener,  i  46. 

Spirit,  Holy,  the,  of  God,  i  163 ;  in 
creation,  i  172 ;  in  preservation,  i. 
173 ;  the  vehide  of  revelation,  i 
180, 194^  ii  14a  315 ;  the  principle 
of  regeneration,  ii  311,  383. 

Spirit,  the,  of  man,  i  216. 

Spiritnalily  of  God,  i  163. 

Steudel,  i  9,  32,  60,  63, 191. 

Stickel,  ii.  476. 

Stier,  i  18 ;  ii  416,  463,  469. 

Subetttntioii,  i  389  so. ;  ii  425. 

Suffering,  import  of,  ii  423,  461, 
472  sqq. 

Snlpidus  Severus,  i  34,  36. 

SupematuraUsm,  earlier,  i  26  sqq., 
60  sqq.,  ii.  327. 

Snsannan,  Book  of,  ii  245. 

Symboliim,  prophetic,  ii  333. 

Synagogues,  li  211,  246,  268  sq. 

Tabebnacls,  i.  375  sq. ;  ii  129,  138, 
167,  170. 

Tabonacles,  feast  of,  ii  119. 

Table  of  nations,  i  82. 

Tamar,  ii  335. 

Temple,  of  Solomon,  preparation  for, 
ii  162  ;  building  of,  n.  169  ;  descrip- 
tion of,  ii  171 ;  vessels  of,  ii  172 ; 
significance  of,  ii.  174  ;  dedication, 
ii  175 ;  in  the  latter  days,  ii  403. 
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Ten*  tlie  mnnber,  i  268^  273L 

Ten  tribeiy  kiogdom  id,iL  ISL 

Tenphim,  L  83»  86. 

Tertulliaii,  i  35 ;  ii  320,  395. 

Testunent^  Old,  practical  import  of, 
L  1  aq. ;  Old  and  New,  their  mntaid 
relation,  L  3,28  aq.,  61,]i  46^  485 ; 
their  relation  to  heatheniam,  L  61. 

Thank-offering,  i  428. 

Tbenina,  ii  149,  232. 

Theocracy,  L  289. 

Theodidaaklift  oi  the  new  eo¥enant, 
11384. 

Theodoret,  ii  255,  258. 

Theology,  biblical,  the  name,  L  49 ; 
method  of,  i  65 ;  Old  Testament 
notion  of,  i  7  aq. ;  importance  to 
divinity,  i  5  ;  relation  to  other  Old 
Testament  subjects,  i  10 ;  history 
of,  i.  33  ;  divisions  of,  i.  67. 

Theopbany,  i.  145,  180. 

Thiersch,  i  337. 

Tholnck,  iL  315,  321,  335,  3G1. 

Tibni,  iL  188. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  ii  219. 

Tirzah,  ii  189. 

Tithes,  ii  26. 

Topics,  i  46. 

Tnbes,  heads  of,  i  331. 

Tributes,  the  theocratic,  ii  25. 

Trichotomy,  i  219. 

Trinity,  the,  i  129,  193,  207. 

Trampeta,  sounding  of,  i  91. 

Tutelary  spirits,  national,  ii  280. 

Umbrbit,  i  60»  210,  212  ;  ii  403,  411, 

415. 
TJnchangeableness  of  God,  ii  139, 146. 
Unityof  God,  i  150. 
Universalism,  ii.  3G5. 
Urijah,  the  prophet,  ii.  235. 
Urim  and  Thnmmim,  i  314,  319 ;  ii 

2G8. 
Uzziah,  ii  214,  216. 

Vatkk,  i.  51,  69,  70 ;  ii  132, 142,  176, 

189,  228,  275,  344. 
Viktoriner,  i  34. 
Vilmar,  ii.  22. 
Visions,  i  208  ;  ii  333. 
Vitringa,  i  44 :  ii.  147,  326,  334. 
Voice,  the  Divine,  i  187. 
Vows,  ii  13. 


Wabbuston,  i  47. 

Watohman,  prophetifl  ofliee  oL  ii  144, 
152,332. 

Water  of  cursings  ii  63l 

Waving,  i  300 ;  ii  6. 

Week,  the  cydo  of,  ii  78w 

Weeks,  feast  of,  ii  117. 

Winer,  ii  258. 

Wisdom*  OkL  Testament,  i  68,  ii 
177  ;  documents  of,  ii  432  ;  reUtim 
to  revelation  and  to  woiidly  wis- 
dom, ii  432  ;  its  principle  of  know- 
ledge, ii  436  ;  form,  ii  437  ;  Divin« 
wisdom,  ii  439  ;  its  personififfation, 
ii  441 ;  its  put  in  the  universe, 
439 ;  its  intervention  in  hnmaa 
afiairs,  ii  444;  human  wiadom, 
ii446;  practical,  ii  448 ;  Book  of , 
i  19  221. 

Witsius,  i  44 ;  ii  10,  312,  326. 

Word,  tiie,  its  petition  in  worshia  i 
370  sq. 

Word  of  God,  i  137,  169,  187 ;  ti 
441. 

World,  ihfl^  ages  of,  i  71 ;  eoveaanl 
of,  i  81. 

World,  the,  kingdoms  of,  ii  377.  See 
also  Gentiles. 

Worship,  nature  of,  i  367 ;  state  of, 
in  the  times  of  the  judges^  ii  128  ; 
under  David,  ii  162  ;  alter  the  cap- 
tivity, ii  267  sq. ;  ^phetio  view 
of,  ii.  294 ;  place  of,  i.  374. 

Wrath  of  God,  i  166. 

Xerxss,  ii  206. 

TsAB,  beginning  of,  ii  193L 

ZACHARIiB,  i  50,  62. 

Zachariah,  the  king^  ii  199  ;  the  pro- 
phet, ii  214,  216. 

Zadok,  the  high  priest,  ii  162 ; 
scribe,  ii  269. 

Zechariah,  ii  253,  333,  429. 

Zedekiah,  the  king,  ii  238  ;  tfaa 
prophet,  ii  241. 

Zephaniah,  ii  218,  231, 231 

Zerab,  ii.  210. 

Zerabbabel,  ii  249. 

Zimri,  ii.  187. 

Zion,  ii.  157. 

Zockler,  ii.  4.35,  444,  449,  454»  4ML 
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TAQ9 

Matt  iii  4^  VoL  il  193 


m.  17, 
zi8,  . 
xL  11, 
zL  13  Bq., 
xvi  14, 
xvii.  3, 
XYii  5, 
xyiiL  25, 
xiz.  6, 
xix.  7, 
xix.  8, 
xix.  18, 
xxiL  24  tqq 
xxii.  30, 
xxiL32, 
xziv.y 

XXYL  63, 

xxviiL  19, 
Hark  viL  11, 
ix.  49, 


I.  187 
ii.  193 
U.312 
i  16^  18 
ii244 
ill8 
L187 
L357 
i214 
i  340 
L  290,341 
L273 
L347 
L213 
1253 
U.353 
L373 
i  183 
L889 
1404 


X.  19,    L  270, 273,  275 


Luke  i  10^ 

L  15,  . 

L59,  . 

ii21,. 

ii  22  MQ., 

iL36,. 

£▼.  21, 

ix.  30  aq., 

ix.  55, 

xii.  1,. 

xvi  29, 

xviii  2l0, 

XX.  28, 

XX.  36, 

xxiT.  44, 
Johni  14, 

111.  14  M., 

m.  27» 
iii  30, 
iv.  12, 
Ti  45, 
▼ii  37, 
▼iii  12, 
▼m.  44, 
xi  51, 

2% 


L380 

ii    18 

i282 

i282 

i343 

ii253 

iil05 

i  118 

ii468 

i405 

i252 

i273 

i346 

i213 

i    16 

i200 

112,  114 

ii338 

ii264 

ii204 

11.  141,  384 

ii  120 

ii  120 

i231 

ii  317,  337 

il87 


PAom 
Jolm  xiv.  23.  Vol.  L  200 
Acts  i  7,        .       ii.  352 
iii  1,  .        .        i  425 
iii  24^         .       ii  138 
It.  7,  .  i  185 

vii22  8qq.,  i.  101, 102 
▼ui  37,  i.  223,  226 
xvii.  26,  i  81,  215 
xvii  27  sq.,  i  22 
xxvi  7,  .  i  293 
xxyii.  9,  .  ii  43 
Rom.  iii  2,  .  ii  262 
vii  7, .  i  275 

▼iii.  21,  .  ii  104 
ix.  3,  .  .  i  109 
ix.  8,  .  .  i  87,  89 
X.  9  aq.,  i  223,  226 
xi5,  .  ii262 

xi  25-36,     i  16,  288, 

ii362 

xiii  9,         i  270,  273 

xvi  20,  i  231 

i  Cor.  ▼.  6-8.  i  405 

▼.  7  iq.,  ii  114 

▼iii  4  sqq.,  i  153 

X.  4,    .  i  195 

X.  17, .  ii  115 

X.  19  iq.,     .        i  153 

xi.  8  tq.,     .        i  213 

xiii  9,  ii  356 

xiii  12,  i  206 

xiv.  24  fq.,.       li  148 

2  Cor.  i  20,    .       ii  356 

ui.  3,  .  ii  384 

▼ii  3, .  i  318 

xii2-4,  ii336 

Eph.  ii  12,     .        i    29 

▼i  2,  .  i  276 

Phii  i  7,       .       i  318 

1  Tim.  ii  13,  .        i  213 

Heb.  vf.  9,       ii  86,  105 

▼.  2,    .  ii    60 

▼.  3,    .        .        i  313 

▼.  4^    .  L  292 

▼i  17,         .       i  257 

▼iii  6,  L  379 

ix.  6  sqq.,   .       ii    57 

ix.  7»  .        .  ii  5O9  54 


Heb.  ix.  8, 
ix.  14, 
ix.  19, 
xi, 

xi  4,  . 
xi  7,  . 
xi  2^ 
xi37, 
xi40. 


xii  23, 
Jas.  ii  11, 

▼.  4, 
1  Pet  i  10-12, 


ill,  . 

ii  9,    . 

iii.  19, 

iii  20  sq., 

iv.  17, 
2  Pet  i  20, 
1  John  ii,    i 
Jade  9,  . 
Bev.  i  sqq., 

1.  1,    . 

i  4^ 

i6,     . 

i  13-15, 

i  17,  . 

vr,  6  sqq., 

!▼.  8^ 

▼.  8,    . 
▼.  10,  . 
▼iO,  . 
▼ii  4  sqq., 
▼u.  15, 
▼iii  3aq., 
X.  9sq., 
xi.  17, 
xii  7  sqq., 
xii  9,. 
xii.  10, 
x^i  5, 
xix.  14^ 
XX.  8, . 
6-12, 


PAOB 

Voi  i  383 

ii418 

ii.  418 

ii.  307 

i    78 

i    79 

i    95 

u.  193 

i  118,  ii 

312,  478 

i250 

'      i273 

ii272 

i67, 

ii.  342 

ii.  354 

i  260 

i250 

i    80 

ii371 

i    67 

20,  ]i384 

i  118 

i3S2 

ii351 

i  135 

i260 

ii285 

ii  328 

i.385 

i  135,  387, 

U.281 

i380 

i260 

1250 

1  293 

1200 

1380 

11331 

1  135 

ii287 

1231 

ii291 

1  135 

11279 

ii373 

1  192 
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jhK,  i.  148. 
%i^K,  i.  129,  134,  148 
Bq. 

njrtD  hnk,  1 376. 

aiK,  i.  249. 
]JK,  i.  233. 

rnaw,  i.  421  sq. 

D>IDJn  n^PlK,  ii.  352. 

hn^'i  127  aq.,  132, 144 

eqq. 

nii^K,  i.  127  sq.,  144. 
... 

D^n^K,  L  127  sqq.,  144 
aqq. 

Dnnx  DNi"i>x,  L  I5i. 

•  •  • 

Wk,  i.  153. 

•  v: 

D'^B^K,  i.  331,  332. 

•T-: 

«35  ^,  i.  100, 166  sqq. 
HDM,  i*  355. 

306. 
B?3K,  i.  244. 

ncaanN,  i.  84. 
rv^y  i.  889. 

IKS,  i.  116. 
liai  i.  248,  251. 
ina,  i.  257. 
na^a,  ii.  451. 

niax  n^a,  i.  33i. 

D^K^a?  ^ja,  ii.  194, 196. 
Tpi  ii.  171,  174,  176. 
Nna,  i.  169. 
n^ai  i.  174. 

n«Bfa,  i.  239,  ii.  29. 

T  T    *       * 

b\p  na,  i.  187. 


^K3,  i.  350. 

nli^a3,  L  202. 

^«nail,  ii.  284  sq. 
D^ia,  i.  261. 
n%,  ii.  215. 

jna,  L  246. 

-1 

l^a^,  u.  170,  173. 

•     ■ 

K>an,  i.  409. 
njn,  i.  413. 

ff^n,  ii.  7. 
1"'Dpn,  i.  420. 

anpn,  i.  409. 

Dnn,  ii.  7  aq.,  11. 


nar,  nar,  i  397. 

-T 

jnT>  ii«  408. 

pnr,  i.  413. 

an,  ii.  70. 

njn,  i^^jn,  j^rn,  nm 

'208,U.  332,334. 

T  T  T  -  :  •• 

233,  ii.  44. 

nSrv  ^n,  i.  147  sq. 

niTn,  ii.  438. 

Dan,  noan,  ii.  432. 

D^Dan,'ii.\77. 

bh,  hfin,  hnn,  1 155. 

Din,  i.  397,  ii.  13. 


1. 


1. 


V. 


jn%  i.  256. 
fn%  i.  136. 
DmT,  ii  183. 

•        • 

nin%  1 134. 

b2\\  ii.  96. 


pa%  il  171,  174. 
pir,  i  316,  y.  153. 

Jp  ny,  i.  235. 


••        *•«■ 


njn^  niaa,  1 186. 

inb,'  i.  304,  309. 
^^,  L  424. 
103, 1D3,  i.  414. 
n"i&a,  L  377,  3S4. 

n^na  nna,  L  254  sqq. 
a5>,  aai),  i.  221  sqq. 

Dn6,  ii-  180. 

•  •• 

"inbt  ^*  333. 

ID^D,  ii.  445. 
Dnj|<0,  ii.  69. 
nSib,'L202sq. 
HDTp,  ii.  451. 
nteO,  i.  291,  293. 
i^Kan?,  ii.  284  sq. 

'an^nxK^,  isii. 
••  • 

D^M^t  i.  306. 

rfiTV  rix6oj  i.  145,  ISS 

sqq. 
nmo,  i.  889,  398,  401 


T  ; 


sqq. 
D'^fe'jnD,  i.  202. 

«5h>  Wjpp,  iL  7&. 
KbD,  iL*334. 

meto,  ii.  407. 

i>eto,  ii.  437  sq. 

niBto,  i  268,  309. 


njiT  DK3,  ii.  333. 

Ka:',  K'aa,  ii  140,  sia 


TT 
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LANG  E'S 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

Tyansiatians  of  the  Commifitaries  of  Dr.  Lange  and  its  CoUaboraUurs 

on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Edited  hs  Dr.  PHILIP  80HAFF. 

There  are  now  ready  (in  imperial  8vo,  doable  oolumns),  price  21b.  per 
Volume, 

OLD  TESTAMENT,  Eight  Volumes: 

OOHMENTABT  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS,  in  One  Volnme. 
OOMMENTABT  ON  JOSHUA,  JUDGES,  AND  BUTH,  in  One 

Yolnme. 

OOMUENTABT  ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  KINGS,  in  One  Volnme. 
OOMUENTAET  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 
OOHMENTABT  ON  THE  PSALMS,  in  One  Volnme. 
OOMMENTABT   ON    PBOVEBBS,   EOOLESLiSTES,   AND 

THE  80KG  OF  SOLOMON,  in  One  Volnme. 

OOMMENTABT  ON  JEBEMIAH  AND  LAMENTATIONS, 

in  One  Volxune. 

OOMMENTABT  ON  MINOB  PBOPHETB,  in  One  Volume. 

The  other  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in  active  preparation,  and  will  be 
annoonoed  as  soon  as  ready. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (now  completeX  Ten  Volmnes: 

OOMMENTABT  ON  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW. 
OOMMENTABT  ON  THE  GOSPELS  OF  ST.  MABK  and  ST. 

LTJEE. 

OOMMENTABT  ON  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN. 
OOMMENTABT  ON  THE  AOTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
OOMMENTABT  ON  THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE 

BOKANB. 

OOMMENTABT  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE 

OOBDITHIANS. 

OOMMENTABT  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE 

OALAIUIIB.  EFHE8IAH8.  FHILIFFUH8,  and  OOL068IANS. 

.OOMMENTABT  ON  THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSA- 

LONIAKB,  TIHOTHT,  TITUS,  FHIIiElION,  and  HEBBEWB. 

OOMMENTABT  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  JAMES.  PETEB, 

JOHN,  and  JDDS. 

OOMMENTABT  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  BEVELATION. 

'  Lange's  oomprehenslve  and  elaborate  **  Bibelwerk.**  .  .  .  We  LaO  Its  pubUoation  as  a 
TaluaUe  addition  to  the  stores  of  our  Biblioal  Uteratnre.'— £<iJNi&Mf^A  Rmum^ 

The  price  to  Snbecriben  to  the  Foreign  Theological  library,  St.  Aaffustine'B 
Works,  and  Ante-Nicene  libraiy,  and  Meyer's  Commentary  on  t£e  New 
Testament,  or  to  Purchasers  of  Complete  Sets  of  the  Commentary  (so  far  as 
published),  will  be      

PXFTEBV  miTTiTiTWQB  PSR  yOLUKB. 

Dr.  Lanoe's  Ckwnmenlary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (without  Dr.  Schaff's 
Notes)  is  also  published  in  the  Fobeion  Theological  Libbabt,  in  Nine  Yoinmes 
demr  8yo,  ana  may  be  had  in  that  form  if  desired.  (For  partionlars,  see  List 
c^  Ix>reign  Theobgical  library.) 


r 


T.  and  T.  Clark s  Publications. 


W^  (litQtftg  of  St  ^ttpstim. 

EDITED  BY  MARCUS  DODS,  D.D. 


SU  BSCRIPTION: 

Four  YolnmeB  for  a  Guinea,  payable  in  advance  (24a.  when  not  paid 

in  advance). 


FI.R8T    YEAR. 
THE  •  CITY  OP  GOD.'    Two  Volnmefc 

WEITING8  IN  OONNBOTION  WITH 
the  Donadst  Controversy.  In  One 
Yolnme. 

THE  ANTI-PELAGIAN  WORKS  OP 
8t  Augustine.    YoL  L 

SECOND    YEAR. 

» LETTERS.*    Y0I.L 

TREATISES  AGAINST  PAU8TUS 
the  HanichBMi.    One  Yolnme. 


THE  HARMONY  OP  THE  BVAN- 
gelieta,  end  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
One  Yolmne. 

ON  THE  TRINITY.    One  Yolnme. 


THIRD.  YEAR. 


Two 


COMMENTARY  ON  JOHN. 
Yolnmes. 

ON  CHRI8TLA1J  DOCTRINE^  E»- 
omBiDiov,  On  CATECHiZDra,  end  09 
Paith  ahd  TBS  Crbid.  One  Yotvae. 

THE  ANTI-PELAGIAN  WORKS  OP 
StAngostlne.    YoL  IL 


Menn.  Clark  believe  this  will  prove  not  the  least  valuable  of  their  vanoos 
Series,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  so.  The  Editor  has  aecnnd  a 
most  competent  staff  of  Translators,  and  every  care  is  being  taken  to  secure 
not  only  accoracy,  but  elegance. 

The  Works  of  St.  Auqustime  to  be  indoded  in  the  Series  are  (in  additioa  to 
the  above) — 

The  remaining  Trkatises  in  the  Pelagian  Comtbovebst  ; 

The  Confessions;  and  Letters,  Yol.  II. 

The  Series  will  indnda  a  LIFE  of  ST.  AIT6U8TZVE,  by  ROBERT  RAIHX,  ILOU 
Principal  and  ProfesKir  of  Ohnroh  History,  New  CoUega,  EdiBbnzglL 

It  is  understood  that  Subscribers  are  bound  to  take  at  least  the  books  ol  ike 
first  two  years.    Each  Yolume  is  sold  separately  at  (on  an  average)  10a.  6d. 

*  Por  the  reprodnetioD  of  the  **  City  of  God  "  In  en  edmireble  English  gerb  we  m 
greetly  indebted  to  the  well-direoted  enterprise  and  energy  of  Messrs.  Clerk,  end  to  thi 
accuracy  and  scholarship  of  those  who  have  nndertaken  the  laborioae  task  of 
^Chrittian  Observer. 


*  The  present  translation  rsads  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  and  we  have  eveny  wseoa  to 
be  satisfled  both  with  the  emdition  and  the  faur  and  sonnd  jndgmsBt  displayed  ky  the 
translators  and  the  editor.*— yo4a  JML  i 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  PublicaUons. 


(TEMPORABT)  CHEAP  BB-ZSBUS  OF 

STIER'S  WORDS  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS. 

To  meet  a  Tery  general  desire  that  this  now  well-known  Work  should  be 
brought  more  within  the  reach  of  all  danee,  both  Oler^  and  Laitj,  Mobstb. 
Glabk  are  now  issuing,  for  a  limited  period,  the  Eiqhi  Volumes,  luuidsomely 
bound  in  jpotir,  at  the  Subscription  price  of 

TWO   GUINEAS. 

Ab  the  allowance  to  the  Trade  must  neceeBarily  be  small,  orders  sent  either 
direct  or  through  booksellers  must  in  every  case  be  accompanied  with  a  Post 
Office  Order  for  the  aboTe  amount. 

'  The  whole  work  is  a  tret^sary  of  thoughtful  ezpoaition.  Its  meMnie  of  prtcticsl  and 
spiritual  sppliostioii,  with  ezegenosl  oritidsiii,  commends  it  to  the  use  of  thoee  whose  dnty 
it  is  to  preaoh  as  well  as  to  nnderstand  the  Qoepel  of  Christ' — OmmUan, 


New  and  Cheap  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.  Demy  8to,  Stibscr^ftiom pries  28s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST: 

A  Complete  Griticsl  Examination  of  the  Origin,  Contents,  and  Connection  of 
the  Gospels.  Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.,  I^fessor 
of  Divini^  in  the  UniyeiBity  of  Bonn.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
ILutcus  DoDS,  D.D. 

*  We  hsTe  arrived  at  a  most  faTourable  condnsion  regarding  the  importance  and  ability 
of  this  work — the  former  depending  npon  the  preaent  eondition  of  theological  oritioism, 
the  Utter  on  the  wide  range  of  the  work  itseu ;  the  ringnlariy  dispassionate  judgment 
of  the  anthor,  as  well  as  us  pions,  reverential,  and  emdite  treatment  of  a  snhject  inex- 
pressibly holv.  .  .  .  We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work  to  onr  readers. 
We  an  oonvuwed  of  its  value  and  enormous  range.* — Irish  EeeMasHeal  Oasetie. 


BXNOEL'8   GNOHON-CHSAP  EDITION. 

GNOMON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  John  Albert  Benoel.  Now  First  Trandated  into  English.  With 
Original  Notes,  Explanatory  and  lUastratiTe.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
AiiDRSW  R.  Fausset,  M.A«  The  Original  Translation  was  in  Five  Large 
Volmnes,  demy  8vo,  averaging  more  than  560  pages  each,  and  the  very 
great  demand  for  this  edition  has  indaoed  the  Pablishers  to  issae  the 
Five  Volumes  bomid  in  Tftree,  at  the  Stthscription  price  of 

TWENTY-FOUR    SHILLINGS. 

They  Inst  by  this  still  farther  to  increase  its  nsefnlness. 

'It  is  a  work  which  manifesto  the  most  intimsto  and  profound  knowledge  of  Ssriptors, 
and  which,  if  we  examine  it  with  care,  will  often  he  found  to  condense  more  matter  into 
a  line  than  can  be  extracted  from  many  pages  of  other  writers.'— Archdeacon  Habs. 

*In  respect  both  of  Its  contente  and  ito  tone,  Bengel's  Ooomon  stands  alone.  Even 
among  laymen  there  has  arisen  a  healthy  and  vigorous  desire  for  seriptoral  knowledge, 
and  Bengel  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  aid  snob  inqnirers.  There  is  perhaps 
no  book  every  word  of  which  has  been  so  well  weighed,  or  in  which  a  single  technical 
term  eontains  so  often  far-reaching  and  snggestive  views.  .  .  .  The  theoretical  and 
praotkal  an  as  intimately  connected  as  light  and  heat  in  the  son's  nj,*^Lifs  o/Pertkss, 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publicaiions. 


In  Twenty-four  Handsome  Zw  Volumes^  Subscription  Price  £6^  &r.  o^., 

A  GOLLEOTION  OF  ALL  THE  WORKS   OF   THE  FATHEBS   OF   THE 
0HBI8TUN  CHUBGH  P&IOB  TO  THE  C0X7N0IL  OF  NICJEA. 

SDIXBD  BT  THB 

REV.  ALEXANDER  ROBERTS,  D.D.,  AND  JAMES  DONALDSON,  U.D. 

MESSRS.  CLARK  are  now  happy  to  annonnoe  the  completion  of  thia  Seriea. 
It  haa  been  reoeiyed  with  marked  aj^troval  by  all  aectiona  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  this  Qountry  and  in  the  United  Statea,  aa  aapplying  what 
haa  long  been  felt  to  be  a  want,  and  also  on  account  of  the  imparoality,  learn- 
ing, and  care  with  which  Editors  and  TransUtora  hare  executed  a  verj  difficult 
task. 

The  Publishers  do  not  bind  themaelTes  to  continue  to  supply  Uie  Series  at  the 
Subscription  price. 
The  Works  are  arranged  aa  follow : — 


FIRST   YSAB. 

AF08T0LI0  FATHEBS,  oomprising 
GlemenVfl  Epistlos  to  the  CorinthiaiiB; 
Folyoarp  to  the  Ephesians;  Martyiv 
dom  of  rolycarp ;  Epietle  of  BarnabM ; 
Epistlee  of  Ignatiiis  (longer  and  shorter, 
and  alio  the  Syriao  venion);  ICartyr- 
dom  of  Ignatius ;  Epistle  to  Diognetus ; 
Pastor  of  Hennas;  Papias;  Spurious 
Epistles  of  Ignatius.    In  One  Volume. 

JT7STIN  MABTYB;  ATHENAGOBAS. 
In  One  Volume. 

TATLAN;  THEOPHILUS;  THE  CLE- 
mentine  Becognitions.  In  One  Volume. 

CLEMENT  OP  ALEXANDRIA,  Volume 
Pint,  oomprising  Exhortation  to  Hea- 
then; The  Instructor;  and  a  portion 
of  the  Mifioellanies. 


SBOOND 

HIPPOLYTUS,  Volume  First;  BefnUtion 
of  all  Heredes^  and  Fragments  from 
his  Commentaries. 

IBEN  JEUS,  Volume  First 

TEBTULLIAN  AGAINST  MABCION. 

CYPBIAN,  Volume  First;  the  Episaee, 
and  some  of  the  Treatises. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

IBENiETrS  (completion);  HIPPOLYTT78 
(pompleuon^;  Fra^ents  of  Third 
Century.    In  One  Volume. 

OBIOEN:  De  Principiis;  Letters;  and 
portion  of  Treatise  against  Celsus. 


FOURTH 

OYPBIAN,  Volume  Second  (oomplstioa) ; 

NoTatian ;  Mlnuoius  Felix ;  FngoMBts. 
METHODIUS;  ALEXANDEB  OF  LY- 

oopoUs;  Peter  of  Alexandria;  Anato- 

lius;    Clement    on    Viiginity;    a»d 

Fragments. 
TEBT^LIAN,  Volume  Second. 
APOOBYPHAL  GOSPELS,  ACTS,  AND 

Beyelations ;  comptiainfl^  aU  the  Teiy 

curious  Apocryphal  Wntings  of  tbe 

first  three  Centuries. 


PIFTH 

TEBTT7LLIAN,  Volume  Third  (compla- 

tion). 
CLEK^TINE  HOMILIES;  APOSTO- 

Ileal  Constltutiona.    InOneVolnaa. 
ABN0BIU8. 
DIONYSIUS;    GBEGOBY    THAUMA- 

tuigus;  Syrian  Fiagmenta.     In  One 

Volume. 


LACTAKTIUS;  TwoVohimaa. 
OBIGEN,  Volume  Second  (complfl«ioa> 

12s.  to  Non-Subscribers. 
EABLY  LITUBGIES  AND  BESCADV- 

ing  Fragmente.    9a.  to  Non-SubsMi- 

ben. 


Single  Years  cannot  be  had  separately,  unless  to  complete  sets;  bat  aay  Vohnae 
mav  be  had  separately,  price  10a.  6d.,^with  tha  esoeption  of  Oaioaa,  VoL  IL,  tSa. ; 
and  the  Eablt  XitcboixSi  9s. 


CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDBLA  Vohima 
Second;  Completion  of  Misodkaiea. 

TEBTULLIAN,  Volume  First;  To  the 
Martyrs;  Apology;  To  the  Natuma, 
eta 


T.  and  T.  Clark* s  Publications. 


Ju$t  ptibHuMLf  i*  crown  800,  price  6$., 

PASTORAL  THEOLOGY, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  OFFICE  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  PASTOR 

By  the  Late  PATRICK  FAIHBAIRN,  D.D., 

PBHrCIPAL  AJKD  PBOfKBOR  OF  TBBOLOGT,  WBMM  GHUBCU  OOIXBGB,  OLAaOOW. 

WITH  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR 

*  This  teMtife  on  the  office  tad  duties  of  a  GbristUn  p«stor,  bj  the  late  Profeeeor 
Fairhein,  is  well  deeeiving  thoughtful  perneeL  Thxonghont  the  rolume,  howoTer, 
there  is  a  tone  of  eeniest  pletf  and  pnoCiesl  good  sensei  which  ilnds  expression  in  mukj 
profltaUe  counsels,  embodying  the  xesnlt  of  Urge  experience  and  shrewd  obeerrstion. 
.  .  .  Mneh  of  the  Tolnme  is  aeroted  to  the  theory  and  onotioe  of  preeohing,  end  this 
pert  we  cen  most  heertily  commend;  it  is  replete  with  yaijoAble  scggestionsi  which  e^en 
thoee  who  hftye  had  some  experience  in  the  ministry  will  find  celciilated  to  mske  them 
more  ettraetiTfe  end  efficient  piesohsfe.' — CkruUam  Obitrver, 

*  This  work  is  pemded  thionghont  b^  en  eemeet  seel  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
as  weU  as  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Chnron  to  which  the  author  belonged,  and  is  on  the 
whole  frae  from  the  charge  of  intolerance  and  bigotry.*    SMUmnm. 


BY  THE  SAUK  AUTMOR. 
JuitpMiikedf  m  crown  8tw»  price  1»,  6<f., 

THE    PASTORAL    EPISTLES 


Cte  (Btedt  {Text  anti  Cranslatton. 

WITH  DrTBODUCnON,  EXPOSITOET  NOTES,  AND 

DISSERTATIONS. 

*  We  cordially  rsooamMod  this  work  to  ministen  and  theological  stndents.*— JfeClocSil 


*  We  hare  read  no  book  of  his  with  a  keener  appredatioB  and  enjoymsnt  than  that 
just  published  on  the  Pastoral  Epistlee.*->iVbM0i|/bnMf<, 

*  The  work  is  In  ewr  way  worthy  of  Dr.  Fairbaira^s  high  reputation.  Kay,  more^  It 
win  enhance  it  Wide  and  well-digested  learning,  accurate  sobolarshin^*  thorough 
independMce  of  thought  exerdsed  in  a  calm  and  serious  spirit,  sound  juogment,  ripe 
Ohiistfan  experisncck  distinguish  this  work.'— loiidM  Wmkig  Bmitm. 

*'  Dr.  Fftirbalni  dessrrss  our  best  thanks  for  this  meritorious  work  of  oonsolsDtioos 
oritloism  and  careful  exposition  of  a  portion  of  Beripture  whlohhas  not  recetred  so  nueh 
attention  ae  it  B«rilB.'—Dtt%  Aeisw. 

*  Dr.  Falrhalm  has  done  essential  serrloe  by  this  very  eeholariy  and  able  woriLln  which 
he  deals  tigoronsly  with  the  crltiflal  questions  of  our  own  day.'^Brdie*  Qtmrimig  Remtm. 

*The  work  is  indeed  a  complete  exMCsIs  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and 
embimosa  all  the  critical  and  oontroTernal  questions  to  which  they  haTc  glren  rise.'^ 

nOob» 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Pvilicaiums. 


METE  R'S 


Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 


M 


ESSRS.  CLARK  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  in  course  of 
preparation  a  Translation  of  the  well-known  and  justly  esteemed 


CRITICAL  AND  EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

By    Dr.     H.    A,     W.     MEYER, 
Obircon8isto&ialrath»  Hannover, 

Of  which  they  have  published — 

FIRST    YEAR. 
ROMANS,  Two  Vols. 
GALATIANS,  One  Volume. 
ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL^  Vol.  I. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

FIBST  ISSVB. 

> 

>  ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL^  Vol  11. 
PHILIPPIANS  AND  COLOSSIANS. 

Tht  tnlMerlpttoii  li  aii.  for  Fonr  VdluiiiM,  Dtmj  8yo,  pijald*  In  advaaot. 

In  order  to  aecare  perfect  aocoiaey,  the  Pablishen  have  plaoed  the  whole 
work  under  the  editorial  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Diguon,  Profeawr  A  Divinity  in  the 
UniverBity  of  Glasgow,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Cbombie,  Plrofeaaor  of  BibUoal  CnticiBn, 
St.  Mary^s  College,  St.  Andrews. 

Each  Volume  will  be  sold  separately  at  (on  an  average)  lOls.  6d.  to  Non- 
SnhscriberBi 

Intending  Subscribers  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  thdr  orders  dther 
direct  to  the  Publishers  at  88  George  Street,  Edinbm^h,  or  through  their 
own  Bookselleis. 

*  I  need  hardlj  add  that  the  last  editfon  of  the  aooontte,  penpienovn,  mad  leaned  O0111- 
me&tarj  of  Dr.  Meyer  has  been  moat  carefully  oonsolted  thxcvghooi;  and  I  uraat  agaiau 
ae  in  the  preface  to  the  Galatianai  avow  my  great  obligationa  to  the  m'mwt%mm^  gad  tebolar- 
ahip  of  the  learned  editor.*— Bohop  Eluoott  w Prtfac^ t» hu  * ComammMm^ om Ej^kmmt* 

*  Meyer  hat  been  long  and  weU  known  to  eeholara  as  ona  of  the  wry  ablwt  of  (ha 

German  ezpositorB  of  the  New  Teatament.  We  are  not  enre  whether  w  oo^^  w^  to 
say  that  he  is  wurivalUd  as  an  interpreter  of  the  grammatioal  and  hiatorleal  nsaang  of 
the  aacred  wiiters.  The  publishers  hare  now  rendered  another  swennable  %^imf^»^^ 
serrlce  to  ISnglish  students  in  produdng  this  translation.*— (ruardiaM. 

*  The  ablest  grammatical  exegete  of  the  age.'— Pmup  Scbaft,  DJ>. 


i 


